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SKETCHES OF GEORGIA. 

SKETCH ELEVENTH. 

Simbury, the " Deserted Vmage " of Georgia. Ruins cftht 
^ Old Fort, {&:. 

** Long, long, "he mf heart with ffoch mcflnoriee ffll'd.** 

MOOBl. 

Reader, you have doubtless . dwelt with 
pleasure upon those images of quiet beauty, 
which the Poet of Pallas delights to present 
with such simple pathos. The unaffected 
grace and tenderness with which he is wont 
to describe scenes of rural and domestic life, 
have exerted their calm sympathetic in- 
fluence upon the mind of every one who has 
a heart to appreciate their excellence. Had 
his eyes rested upon the spot where fancy's 
feet are now standing, he might indeed have 
gathered themes and characters for anothw 
"Deserted Village," no less attractive or 
fruitful than those suggested by the ruins of 
Lissoy. Although the town of Sunbury is 
not what it once was, or promised to be, — 
although all decorations of art have crumbled 
years ago, — although the whitening sail of 
commerce has sought another port, and 
naught ejdsts of her pristine importance, 
save a few venerable fragments--sad, yet 
cherished mementoes of the past, — still the 
natural attractions presented oy tiiie location 
remain unimpaired. The situation is in 
many respects truly delightful. Probably a 
more charming water prospect cannot be en- 
joyed upon this coast, than the one here 
afforded. We have remarked and admired 
its beauties, alike, when the morning sun, 
lifting his gorgeous face from beneath the 
Atlantic wave, diffused his bright beams 
over the Sound, and those low-lying Islands, 
— ^when the deep blue thunder-storm has 
converted those blithesome waves into a dark 
raging mass ; transforming a calm and quiet 
surface with its ten thouaand ripples, 
glancing in noon-tide radiance, into a black 
wildly-tossing charybidis, over which the 
lightning flashed fearfully, and the thunder 
madly pealed with harsh and warring tone, 
— again, when all was hushed and still, when 
the sea-breeze in gentle murmurs, dallying 
with each leaf and floweret, stole softly over 
the land ; — and when from out yon azure 



depths, the "Queen of the silver bow *' looked 
down upon river, sea, and shore, all bathed 
in her bright sheen, or invested with inimi- 
table beauty, the floating clouds which 
crossed her track. These attractions will 
■•ver endure, for nature's comeliness changes 
not, — still the same, whether admired by 
intelligent observers, or manifested in for- 
saken, deserted places, where the foot of man 
seldom finds it way. The town stands, (per- 
haps we might witn greater propriety employ 
the preterit of the verb,) upon a bold bluff, 
now completely overgrown with Bermuda 
grass. From the top ofthis, you look directly 
out upon a broad sound, through which the 
river, flowing immediately before us, mingles 
its waters with those of the Atlantic. The^ 
white beach of St. Oathi^ine's Island at a 
distance of ten or fifteen miles, appearing 
Just above the sea, seems like some pure corsu 
wreath, encircling the shore. The dark- 
green surface of an extended marsh is here 
and there relieved and diversified by small 
islands, or, as some of them may more appro- 
priately be termed hammocks, whose bosoms 
are thickly wooded with myrtle, live-oak, 
pine, and cedar groves. One of these, the 
" Isle of Pines," is owned by the United 
States. Thence have been obtamad excellent 
spars and masts for vessels. You would 
scarcely believe that this town, now having 
not more than six or eight families — these 
small, and composed principally of four per- 
sons, who have located upon this as a deserted 
and unclaimed spot, once contained a popula- 
tion of thr^e thousand ; that it was at one 
period the successful riva}^ of Savannah ; that 
m this very river where now only a small 
sloop or sau-boat may be occasionally seen ; 
ascoreof square-rigged vessels have lain at 
anchor at one time ; that large warehouses, 
stores, handsome public and private builds 
in^, stood where yonder lie those crumbling 
chimneys, or piles of broken bricks ; that tl^e 
sounds of music and dancing, life and 
activity, have been often heard, where now 
reigns an almost unbroken silence^ inter- 
rupted only by the lowing herd, iiie ripple of 
Ihe tide, or the Justle of me sea-breeze, amid 
the branches of the " Pride'of India " iarees. 
Southey tells us that " When Wilkie was in 
the Escurial, looking at Titian's famous pic- 
ture of the * last supper,' an old leronymite 
said to him, I have sate daily in sight or that 
picture for now nearly three-score years. 
During that time, my companions have 
dropped off one from another, all who were 
my cotemporaries,and many, or most of those 
wno were younger than myself; more than 
one generation has passed away, and there j 
the figures in the.picture have remained un» 
changed ! I look at themy tiU I sametimes 
ihivik that they are ihe realities and we M 
shadows" So might some aged inhabitanl^ 
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as with silvery locks and feeble footsteps 
he stands upon this deserted spot, while 
memcwy recurs through many long years to 
tliat period, when Sunbury was enjoying the 
vigor of her prime, indulge in lite melan- 
choly emotions ; for while the face of nature 
remains unchanged, the moss-covered tomb- 
stone, or the decayed wall, are all that are 
left to remind him of the companions of his 
youth. Such has been the fate of many 
similar villages along the south-eastern 
coast, and this very day others are smaller 
than they were a half century or more ago. 
The selection of a site was in some cases 
injudicious, — in others, the town sprang into 
existence as the offspring of uncommon and 
peculiar circumstances ; these ceasing, of 
course the inhabitants no longer connected 
together by those necessities, as for example, 
self-preservation, — ^left the place in search of 
more profitable and healthy locations. 

Traces of an ancient ditch and rampart are 
still in existence, surrounding the town, 
thrown up as a protection against the attacks 
of the British. But a more remarkable me- 
morial of the of the labors of that eventful re^ 
volutionary period now demands our atten- 
tion. At the lower extremity of Sunbury, 
stands an old Fort, erected during those mem- 
orable struggles, as a defence against all our 
sets which might be made from the river. — 
The English cruisers were then hovering 
around the coast, capturing and burning 
American vessels, and also plundering such 

Slantations as were unprotected, and within 
leir reach; stealing the cotton, and driving 
off the negroes. It occupies a commanding 
position in some respects, with its guns so 
mounted, that they could range down the ri- 
ver toward the sound for miles, and also 
sweep it as it flows in front of the town. Now 
entirely overgrown, the stranger would pass 
within fifty yards of its deep moat and ram- 
part, and, ignorant of its location, imagine 
that he was merely viewing a luxuriant grove 
of pines and cedars. Once he would have 
found it otherwise. Let us enter and exam- 
ine its appearance, for places like the present 
are always invested witn a degree of interest; 
which can be duly appreciated only by the 
American heart. Forcing our way through 
a dense myrtle grove, w^ suddenly find our- 
selves upon the edge of a deep, wide moat. 
Just beyond rises a sand embankment of 
some twenty or twenty-five feet in height. — 
There is no water at the bottom of the ditch. 
Long ago have the dried leaves of Autumn 
commenced filling it up, and now in thick 
layers they yield and break beneath our feet 
as we descend. You need no counter-sign in 
otder to gain admittance. The sentinel, 
whose sleepless eye so often looked out from 
this post to mark the approach of friend «nd 
foe, has gone, and perhaps this very moment 



is a watchman upon the walls of Zion — bhe 
unshotted guns lie dismantled — ^the gate is 
open. Slowly we ascend, for the thorny cac- 
tus, and the numerous vines and bushes over- 
hanging, impede our progress. Now we are 
upon the top of the embankment — ^now with- 
in — ^for those half buried gims plainly indi- 
cate, that the precincts of an ancient fortress 
are about us. The bastions and angles have 
lost much of their symmetry and accurate , 
proportions, under the influence of summer 
showers, and in consequence of the loose 
character of the material used in their con- 
struction. The general outline of the fortifi- 
cation is, however, wonderfully distinct. — 
There are the apertures in the embankment, 
whence these very *^ rust-coated cannon" at 
our feet, once looked bravely out upon the 
river and sotind — ^there, the opening for the 
gate-way, although oaken bars and iron bolts 
are seen no more. All vestiges of the maga- 
zines and garrison houses, have disappeared. 
Even the large cannon are fast sinking be- 
neath the accumulation of falling leaves, the 
soft soil also, readily yielding under their 
weight. All of these bear the impress of the 
English crown, and were probably pieces ori- 
ginally brought over by the early settlers, or 
captured subsequently from the enemy dur- 
ing the war. Had they each a tongue, what 
stirring tales of past events might they not 
unfold. Even now, they are silently, power- 
fully eloquent. No standard floats over these 
deserted walls. Like many others in similar 
situations, around which the freemen of 
America so sternly rallied, this has not been 
borne down in dishonor, but has merely col- 
lected its folds beneath those of that great 
National Flag which, unfurled to the Eastern 
breeze upon the Atlantic coast, sweeps over 
the length and breadth of this entire land, 
with the stars and stripes full high advanced, 
streaming even above the Western wave. — 
The view of the river and sound from the 
front wall of the fort, is truly beautiful on a 
calm summer's afternoon, as you stand wiHi 
the cool sea-breeze, fresh from the ocean, fan- 
ning your cheek, marking the waves as they 
roll in upon the shore with the swelling floodf- 
tide — oc>serving the porpoises plunging 
through the water — ^watching the herons ana 
ardeas, as standing knee-deep in the river 
along the sand-banks, they play sad havock 
with the small fry, or when the shadows of 
evening are lengthening — quitting the marsh- 
es, they enliven the deep green foliage of the 
magnolias and oaks with their light blue, and 
snowy white plumage— closely noting each 
motion of the graceml sea-gulls, as they for 
one moment poise themselves on quivering 
wing, and then with a suppressed note, dart 
down and dip their pinions in the " breezy 
tide." There, too, is the bald eagle, in con- 
scious mfght and dignity, soaring far above 
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every bird, bailing his noble form in the pore 
light of the sun — ^now wheeling towards the 
-western verge, ere yet it has. rested for the 
last time upon field and forrest. His thoughts 
are not, however, all confined within the 
bounds of that SBrial region in which he now 
so majestically moves. They are still "of the 
earth, earthy/' See how he watches that 
fish-hawk, who, unconscious of the presence 
of his acknowled superior, has plunged be- 
neath the wave, and now, rising on rapid 
wing, is bearing away in his talons a fish to 
his young brood, who sit screaming in the 
nest upon the dried limb of that laree " live 
oak'' ii>ee. Look I the eagle is foldine his 
pinions upon his breast. He quivers mr an 
mstant, and now descends with the rapidity 
of lishtoing from above, right upon the fish- 
hawk. One piercing crv is heard, a rustle 
of plumage. The terrified bird relaxing his 
grasp in the alarm of the moment, drops his 
booty, and the proud eagle, on rapid wing, 
with one swoop recovers the fish before it 
touches its native element. The hawk, not 
daring to dispute the power of the principle, 
^ih&t "might gives , right," deems prudence 
the better part of valor, and speeds for away 
to seek another of the finny tribe, while the 
easle exultingly soars high in mid-air, king 
of birds, and feasting upon the toils of ano- 
ther. \ 

[We shall speak more of this Old Fort and 
its historic associations in our next number.] 



JOHN BULL'S MUD CABIN.* 

Another Cabin, and this time, for a won- 
der, a real, honajide one; not a creation of 
fancy. Let not the reader, however, imagine, 
on this account, that it is lacking in interest; 
on the contrary, he will find it yet another 
illustration of the saying, that truth is stran- 
ger than fiction. The author gives us the re- 
sults of his j^ersonal observation, and he 
backs them with indisputable English au- 
thority; and it is well that he does, for his 
statements are so startling that, otherwise, 
those who do not know him, might well be 
incredulous. As it is, he leaves no room for 
doubt. 

He tells the truth of the English landlords, 
but he tells it with evident reluctance; be- 
cause a necessity is upon him — ^because he 
would be false to the interests of humanity, 
if he did not. " Gladly," says he, " would I 
have said only pleasant things of England — 
there are the graves of my ancestors; and of 
all the nations of the earth, next to my own, 
it has ever held the uppermost place m my 
regards. From my infancy up, I was taught 
to lisp the name of England with an almost 
superstitious veneration, and my heart fairly 

Ealpitated with emotion, as I set foot upon 
er shores. K any thing were wanting to fill 
up the measure oi my good will to the brim, 
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and cause it to 'run over/ it has certainly 
been supplied in the many kindnesses I have 
received, and the hospitahties I have enjoyed 
here. But because mere are kind hearts and 
hospitable roofs in England, are we to shut 
our ears to the cries of her oppressed and suf- 
fering children ? To be grateful on the one 
hand, must we be inhuman on the other ?" 
19.) So does not the author interpret his 
!uty, and it is well for England's laboring 
poor that he does not; their wrongs have at 
len^h found a toneue, and an eloquent one, 
and in the name of our common humanity, 
we thank him. We would that his book 
oould circulate all over England and be read 
by every voter there, and pondered on, tiU 
each and all shoula feel the absolute necessi- 
ty of doing something, as they would hold up 
tneir heads among their fellow-men, to relieve 
the poor English laborer from a condition, 
compared to which the life of our Southern 
slaves is a paradise. " The great gulf be- 
tween THE HIGH AND THE LOW (sCO Ihc title 

of chapter l^)mu8t be bridged over, or, fifty 
years nence, England will m but tiie wreck 
of what she was. 

But we are keeping the reader too long 
from the book. We have but little space to 
spare, but we must find room for two or three 
extracts : 

" And how do you manage to live in such 
a place as this? said I. *We manage, 
somehow,' said the woman, gruffly. But I 
should suppose you would get tired of such 
a world as this, said I, and give up trying to 
live. * It's miehty little we gets, to be sure,' 
said she. And do you ever have to go hun- 
gry ? quoth I. * Lor bless me 1 ' was her 
emphatic reply. And do you ever suffer with 
cold and wet ? * You sees for yourself,' she 
replied. 

" And I did see. The water stood in pud- 
eles upon the clay floor, which was lower 
than the ground without ; so that, in wet 
weather, -i^ater, saturated with filth, would 
run in. The walls were crumbling within, 
as well as without ; and, standing upon the 
ladder, and touching my umbrella to the 
thatehed roof, down came a whole peck of it 
in powder, filled with vermin, while the end 
wall was parted from the roo( and leaned 
outwards, threatening to fall, and exposing 
the interior to the weather. As in the other 
case, the small window-hole was plugged 
with rags,^ and light straggled m only 
through the crevices. I looked for another 
room, but found none ; overhead was a sort 
of floor, extending over perhaps three-quar- 
ters^ of the area below ; and this was the 
family sleeping apartment. Asain, standing 
upon the ladder, 1 looked into it, and what a 
sight, truly 1 In each of the two comers, 
lay what seemed a pile of ra^s, but they 
were the two beds in which slept parents 
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and seywi children, wedged in, I sa|q[>Qsei 
Uke pigs. 

" As I was about to step down, a ragged 
little urchin came in with some billets of 
of wood. I asked him where he got them — 
he made no reply, but appeared terribly 
frightened, for he had doubtlBBS stolen them 
from the co^e of the manor, and had a 
lurking suspicion, that I might be the land*- 
lord's attorney. I asked the mother if she 
could buy wood on seven shillings a week ; 
to which she replied moodily, * It's mighty 
little wood we gets.' 

** She kindles a fire, hangs on the little 
kettle, with some water in it, takes what 
seems some doush, breaks off pieces, flattens 
them with her nands, \^aps them around 
some pieces of turnip, and " souses '' them' 
in, I in the mean time prolonging my visit 
to see the sight. 

. " And now the table is set, and mother 
and children gather around the dish of tur- 
nip dumplings, as their sole repast, seated on 
stools and baches, the former having abont 
three-c^uarters of a plate, and a kni£ worn 
well-nigh to the back, while the latter had 
only a small fh^ment of a plate each, and 
were armed with one-tined forks, broken 
spoons, &c. But the dumplings soon disap* 
peared, being devoured with great greediness 
aaid with frequent ejaculations from the 
children, " How good these is ! " — " good I 
goodl"&c.— pp.37-«. 

" In Berkshire, a little excursion over hill 
and dale introduced me into new scenes of 
rural Hfe, and brought me aco^uainted with 
some new .phases in the forbiddmg'aspects of 
want. It was a rural village (lovely name 1) 
which, a little way off, seemed a plac^ where 
comfort might have dwelt. But as I ap- 
■proached, sJl its enchantments fled away, 
just as they had^w^ys done in approaching 
an Arab village in the East, and, so far, a 
rural village m England. 

" In approaching it, I had to encounter 
the same reeking accumulations in front, 
and the same stench, and there was the same 
dilapidation before me. Upon entering one 
of tne hovels, the first object which arrested 
my attention was an old man with white 
locks, bending under the weight of years, 
and sitting upon a stool. After some pre- 
liminaries, I asked him his age, to which he 
replied with a shake of his head. I said to 
him that he must have. seen a great deal of 
trouble in his day. ' Yes,' said he, * I've 
seed trouble enou^, but it'll soon be over 
with me now. I've been in the King's sar- 
vice, and was in the hottest of the nght df 
Waterloo, under Wellington, and I've sarved 
master here I don't know how long, and here 
I am, a poor old body. I gets somethin' from 
the parish, or I dcm't know what I should 



do. I was in the workhouse last winter, bu^ 
I cum out this spring, it was so hard.' 

" But was you not comfortably provided 
for there t * yes,' said he, * but it isn't 
like hum, you know, where I's born, and 
my old father afore me. There's no place 
like here ; I wouldn't give it up for the 
Queen's palace, that I wouldn't. I suffers 
sometimes, but it's not like being away 
there—human natur can't bear it, it goes 
agin one so.' 

" * And you'd be 'nuff better off in the 
workhouse,^ growled out a sour looking ob- 
ject in female attire, as she sat botehing aA 
old smock frock, whom I took to be his 
dauShter-in-law. * I's but a little while to 
live,' replied the old man, * and I wants to 
live here, while I does live ; ' drawing a deep 
sigh as he paused. * And we not wants you 
here,' replied the shrew, * and the sooner 
you gets off the better.' 

" A slight groan betrayed his agony, as he 
sat in silent reverie, apparently absorbed in 
his own proper reflections. He clenched his 
staff with a firmer ^rip, and the big tear 
rolled from its fountain ; his lips began to 
move, and as I listened to catch nis murmur* 
ing accents, I distinctly heard him pronounce 
the words, Jiome, King, Waterloo^ Welling^ 
ton ; and l^en, after a sigh, which seemed 
like the giving up of the ghost, * It's all cun^ 
to this at last.' 

^* I asked him what part he took in that 
great battle scene which covered his country 
with glory, and made his general more* than 
a prince ? That aroused him. * It was 
drea'ful,' he said, * to stand and have 'em 
shot down on both sides, and lyin' a top of 
one 'nother ; but we beat them French at 
last ; etertuil glory to old England, his eye 
brightening, and his countenance lighting 
up, as he said it. Cruel, cruel, is the fate of 
that old man, and yet it is the common fate 
of all of his class, in old age." — ^pp. 41-3. 

Here is a graphic description of *' Uncle 
Pat" and his Irish cabin : 

" The Irish peasant's home, though hum- 
ble and lowly, and to our eye forbidding, and 
though his paternal domain be but a small 
spot, is all the world to him, and around it 
cluster all his earthly hopes. He dreads 
removal as he dreads death ; as though, hav- 
ing vegetated there, he feared, as the effect 
of transplanting, that he would be certain to 
die down and^ perish. 

** And it is almost enough to reconcile one 
to wretehedness and filth, to see Pat sitting 
upon the manure heap which looms up 
directly in front of his lowly hut, calmly 
smoking his pipe, as he looks abroad with 
ineffable self-commplacency over a luzunant 
potato-patch; Or as he sits at his frugal 
board, with the humble esculent before him, 
while the pig (the gintleman what pays the 
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lint), is ddmidiled in a recess of the same) 
and squalls out a craving desire for a partici- 
pation in the banquet." — ^p. 87. 

Once more ; speaking of the aristocracy, 
Hhe author sajs, — 

'* Nor is this all ; with all the vast sums 
they receive, by means of these extravagances 
tiieir expenditures, in most cases, far trans- 
cend their incomes, and most of them havc^ 
become deeply involTcd in debt, and they are 
put to the greatest straits to get along. I am 
credibly informed, that they often go in debt 
to tailors and other tradesmen in London, 
and pay a hundred per cent, above the mar- 
ket price to be waited on a term of years ; 
and honest people complain, that advantage 
is taken or this by tradesmen to charge 
prompt pay customers from twenty-five to 
mty per cent, more for it." — x). 219. 

This reminds us of an anecclote that Y. N., 

a distinguished member of the bar of B , 

used to tell with infinite glee. "When I 
was in London," said he, "I enquired of a 
friend where I could get a first-rate watch, 

and wBs recommended to No. street. 

I accordingly sought out the place, but, on 
peeping in at the door, found it such an ob^ 
scure hole, that I thought I must have made 
a mistake, and said as much to the propric' 
tor ; but on my telling him my business, he 
assured me that I had made no mistake, — 
that he was the one who could make me the 
best watch of any man in England. * What 
will you make it for ? ' said I. * Seventy-five 
guineas,' said he. * That is more than I ex- 

Fected to pay ; however, you will warrant it, 
suppose ? ' * Certainly.' * When can I have 
it?' *Not till next spring; I must try it 
through the winter, if I warrant it. But 
you can leave your address, and I will send 
It to you.' I accordingly wrote my on a 

card, * Y. N. of E -, United States of 

America.' * What ! ' said he, * You an Ameri- 
can ? It will be only fifty guineas to you. I 
thought you were an English nobleman.' " 

* The Mud Oabin; or, the Character and ToiMlenoyof 
British Institutions, as illustrated in their e£Fect oiwn 
Human Character and Destiny. By Warren Isham. New 
York : D. Appleton k Co. 



RES OURIOSAE. 

; — The London " Public Advertiser," of Aug- 
ust 2nd, 1776, contains the following inter- 
esting letter from a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia. Our New England brethren wiU find 
in it an estimate of their character. 

"PhUadelphia, March 27, 1777. 

" Dear Sir — ^The more I think of this horrid 
war, the more I am perplexed and puzzled 
to account for it ; and even now were I not 
full oft»n feelingly reminded of its reality, 
should almost doubt the possibility of it. 

" Things do happen m real life which 
would be thought marvellous and romantic 



in a novel, t^ a p<»ot>le amidst tiie moat 
perfect ease and plenty, enjoying all the 
security of the best government in the world, 
(m better and cheaper terms l^n any other 
people in the world, should all at once, and 
unprovoked, rush headlong into an hopeless 
rebellion, is idtogether incredible. It may 
well form a new era in the history of man* 
kind, as exhibiting human affSairs in a point 
of view, to which hitherto there has been no 
parallel. I pity the fiuthfrd historian, whose 
task it may be to trace and develope the 
causes iliat have led to it. Even I, on the 
spot, and, as you know, with no mean advan* 
tages for information and observation, find 
myself wholly at a loss to account for it sat- 
is&ctorily to my own mind. There is, I 
believe, in all colonies, as such, a principle 
of revolt ; perhaps I mi^ht not less truly say 
that there is in all governments a constant 
effort of the governs to break off from the 
governors. And here, if I mistake not is, 
uie true ground of all the fine systems we 
are for ever to be seized with, of me original 
rights, &c. of the people. Certain it is, he 
is easily satisfied, w1k> can be contented to 
ascribe this event either to the stamp act, or 
any other acts of the Irtish legislature, 
u&less it be to her repeated acts of indul* 
eence and bounty to us. Yet, speaking col- 
lectively of the people of British America, 
I am far from thinking that we at all essen- 
tially differ from the people of the parent 
state, — ^I mean in morals and understanding. 
I should except those of the four New Eng- 
land governments. They are a peculiar 
Eeople, being, if I may so speak, independent 
y birth ; and are singular in this beyond 
any other people I have ever heard or read 
of; that in a period of more than a hundred 
years, though under a change of climate, 
they have not varied one jot from what their 
ancestors, the old puritans in England, were, 
either in religion, politics, manners, customs, 
or language. I should wrong them not to 
own what I really believe, that, compared 
with us of the more southern colonies, they 
certainly are more shrewd and discerning, 
and of more penetrating understandings. 
Some of the first men America has ever pro- 
duced, have been of New England ; and at 
this moment some of America's brightest 
ornaments, and most distinguished advocates 
for liberty and loyalty, are of that country. 
But whilst I do justice to tiieir natural en- 
dowments, sorry I am that truth compels me 
to speak so very differently of those they 
acquire by education. Prynne himself was 
not more sour, subtle, and tyrannical, than 
I think a majority of the New-Englanders 
are ; nor did he labour more earnestly- for 
tibe dominion of the saints. In fact, this is 
tide religion of a New-England Independent. 
Guided by this due, you wUl find consistency 
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ftnd de6p detigii in tiie mosi irregiilar and 
unaccountable cironmstanoeB of t^ir 8t(»ry. 
It is this which determines them to lay their 
own foundations well, by systems of educa- 
tion adapted to the ends in view ; and this 
too whicn has en^^aged men, by unweiuried 
and unceasing pams, to draw pupils to their 
colleges from the distant colonies. How it 
has happened that these things have been 
overlooKed by those whom it imported to 
attend to them, is not a discussion for me 
now to enter into ; suffice it that I remind 
you of what I beUeve to be a fact, Uiat a 
minority of the (Hresent active men in 
America, have been brought up in dissenting 
seminaries. Let not this be set down as 
merely an idle and useless reverie of an ob- 
scure and speculative man. If it be true, 
and I am persuaded it is, that a far greatw 
number or our leading men, who have had 
any education at all, £ive been educated by 
dissenters ; and that of the few who either 
are men of really sound learning, Qr have 
been brought up in England, there is scarce 
one who is not considered and maligned as 
a tory, I may not be so wrong as at first 
si^ht joxL thought me, in layine a stress on. 
this circumstance. But I find I am opening 
for myself a wide field for reflection and dis- 
quisition. I will therefore have done, after 
remarking, that this extreme inattention of 
all government to this article of public in- 
structi(m (I do not mean in schools and col- 
leges only,) though a slow and silent, is yet 
a very sore and sure evil. Even in Eneland 
it cannot but have most mischievous enects ; 
in this country, where it has been suffered 
to work its way, without control, were I 
obliged to name any one cause to which, in 
pre^rence to others, I should ascribe our 
revolt, I think, as a philosopher, I should 
pitch upon this. 

" You know the deference here shewn to 
oratory and public speaking. Our talent lies 
that way, and our schools have, therefore, 
judiciously madQ.it a leadine branch of their 
education. I have not, late^, read the uses 
and abuses of this so popular an attainment. 
In my present humour, however, I would 
curse it in the bitterness of my heart, and I 
think prove that it has done, and wiU do, in- 
finitely more mischief in the world than it 
ever can do good. To us, children of the sun, 
as we are proud to be called, it has been 
peculiarly fatal. There is a witchcraft in 
words. Four Ps, as some one remarks, 
carried on the whole revolution of forty-one, 
— People, Parliament, Property, and Popery. 
The watch-w(»rd, if I may so call it, is indeed 
changed, but l^e thing is still the same ; 
and, uiKler pretence of uberty, we have des- 
troyed all lioerty. 

" Farewell history I which I shall hereafter 
read, even Livy and my Lord Clarraidony 




ooIt as I do w^«written roataaees. It is but 
little more than a century since our constita- 
lion was overturned, on the very same pre- 
traices, or very nearly so, and by the same 
means too, that are now again coming into 
v<^ue. So strong indeed is the resemblance 
that the history of the rebellion in ForW-one, 
with very few alterations, mi^ht serve K>r the 
history of that of Seventy-siz ; our leaders 
have condescended to copy not only the 
measures of their iniquitous fathers, but 
their very words and luiguage, as I could 
shew you in a variety of instances. For their 
own sakes, however, I trust the issue of it 
will be different. Adieu.'' 



HISTOBT OF STEAM. 

— Hunfs Mtrehanta' Magazine gives thefol- 
lowine condensed history of steam. It is de- 
servefiy entitled to a place in our Curiosie ;. 

About 280 years B. C, Hiero of Alexan- 
dria> formed a toy which exhibited some of 
the powers of steam, and was moved by its 
power. 

A. D. 450, Anth^nius, an architect, arran- 
ged several caldrons of water, each covered 
with the wide bottom of a leal^em tube, 
which rose to a narrow top, with pipes ex- 
t^ided to the rafters of the adjoinmg build- 
ing. A fire was kindled beneath the cal- 
drons, and the house was shak^i by the ef- 
forts oi the steam ascending the tubes. This 
is the first notice of the power of steam re- 
corded. 

In 1543, June 17, Blasco D. Gkroy tried a 
steamboat of 200 tons, with tolerable success, 
at Barcelona, Spain. It consisted of a cald- 
ron of bhiling water, and a movefile wheel 
on each side of the ship. It was laid aside 
as impracticable. A pree^it, however, was 
made to G^aroy. 

In 1660, the first railroad was constructed 
at Newcastle-on-Tvne. 

The first idea of steam engines in England 
was in the Marquis of Worcester's "History 
of InvOTitions," A. D., 1663. 

In 1710, Newcommon made the first steam 
engine in England. 

£i 1718, patents were granted to Savary 
for the first application ofthe steam engine. 

In 1764, James Watt made the first per- 
fect steam engine in England. 

In 1736, Jonathan Hims set forth the idea 
of steam navigation. 

In 1778, Thomas Paine first proposed this 
application in America. 

In 1781, Marquis Jouffry constructed one 
on the Saone. 

. In 1785, two Americans published a work 
on it. 

In 1789, Wm. Svmington made a voyi^ 
in one on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

In 1802, this experiment was repeated. 
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In 1782, BamseypffopdJad* boat by steam 
in New York. 

In 1787, John Fitob, of Philadelphia, nar- 
igated a boat by a steam ^igine on the Pela- 
waro. 

In 1763, Robert Fulton first began to ap- 
ply his attention to steam. 

In 1793, Oliver Evans, a native of Philar 
delphia, constructed a locomotive steam en- 
gine to travel on a turnpike road. 

The first steam vessel that crossed the A.\r 
lantio was the Savannah, in the month of 
June, 1819, from Charleston to Liverpool. 

— The London Public Ledger of April 28th, 
1778, contains the following interesting 
editorial. 

" The Morning Post of Saturday, with a ^ 
becoming spirit, exhorted the people of Eng- 
land to unite against the common foe. The 
present ministers have proved themselves to 
be enemies to the rights of mankind, to the 
liberties of America, and to the interests of 
this country. Englishmen should therefore 
unite against them, as against those common 
foes who should.be exterminated from the 
surface of the earth. 

" The Morning Poet of yesterday was a 
Httle mistaken. It is not Mr. Samuel Adams 
who is at Paris. Consequently the Billings- 
gate ribaldr]^ bestowed on that gentleman, 
uke satire misapplied, is truly ludicrous. 

" What a riduculous piece of business was 
tiie embassy of poor Lord Stormont I His 
agents despised; his negociations laudied 
at; his effects sold; and the horses of his 
COPPER CAPTAIN sen^-a grazing I Alas 
poor Maurepas I And alas old Mansfield I 
What are become of the precious letters, 
which passed between these precious pair of 
worthies! To say that all is known to 
Franklin, is only to observe that the secrets 
of mean cunning, are detected by the saga- 
city of wisdom. 

" The Soots began the American war, and 
they carried it on with a savage-minded 
cruelty, natural only to barbarians. Lord 
Dunmore, a Scotsman, laid Norfolk and Fal- 
mouth in Virginia, in ashes. M&jor General 
Yaughan, a Scotsman, set fire to ^sopus, 
because it was, in his opinion, '* a nest of 
villains.'' The Americans nave now adopted 
the law of retaliation. They will brin^ tnose 
miseries home to our losoms, which we 
taught their wives and children to feel. 

" The calamities of the American war 
will be finally experienced by the people of 
this country, — ^measure for measure. Our 
towns will smoke in their turn. The wanton 
cruelties committed by Scotsmen in America, 
will be retaliated by the hand of distribute 
justice. We should prepare for evils, because 
we shall very shortly do required to endure 
them. 



^ "It was impodenoe to suppose that an 
island, narrowed in limits, and circumscribed 
in power, as is that of Great Britain, should 
reduce the continent of America to slavery. 
Sueh an idea mi^ht be entertained by we 
pensioned Bobadils of the^eourt. Or it might 
suit the miserable wizard of Caen-wood, to 
ini^il such a silly notion into the mint of 
the prince. The subiugation of America was 
practically impossible, and eventually this 
country will be ruined by the attempt. 

" It is a pity that Caen-wood is not situa- 
ted a little nearer the coast. The prospect 
would be more agreeable. 

" It is devoutly to be wished, that Lord 
Bute would visit his estate in Scotland' this 
summer. 

" The Isle of Bute is not inaccessible to 
an American privateer, should she vs^t to 
take in water. ' 



LINES WRITTEN ON MOUNT 
ARARAT.* 

Perchance a weary thouaand years ago, 

I. Upon this lofty peak, as I stand now, 
Some Indian Warrior stood, and o'er its brow, 

Oased on the tranquil waters, fur below. 
And dream'd, as I dream now, of future y^rs. 
And throbb'd his heart,— like mine,— with hopes and 

[fears. 

Where lies that frame, with youth and vigor strong, 
That panting heart, so full of hope and life. 
That sinewy arm so mighty in the strife, 

That noble one, who never brook*d a wrong f 
The dust has mingled with its kindred clay. 
The spirit lives, but where? who can say! 

And whmi another thousand yean h«re flown, 
(In the eternal glass agrainof sand,) 
Some other rhyming scribbler here magr stand. 

And thus may muse on years to oome, and gone. 
And perish in his t^m, by Time's rude hand. 
Whilst tiiou, grand mountain I still unmoved shalt stand. 



* Mount Ararat is a rocky eminence a short distance 
fh>m Port Deposit, Maryland, on the Susquehanna 
river, and rising almost perpendicularly 360 feet from 
the water, commands a prospect of rare and romantic 
beauty. 



NEW BOOKS. 

— The Lawyer* s Story. — H. Long & Bro., 
of New York, have published a book with 
this title, about whion much has been said 
by the press. It recounts the particulars of 
an orphan's wrongs, and we should judge, 
developes a story of no little exciting inter- 
est. We have not yet had time to read it, 
but shall do so as soon as possible ; perhaps 
to repor the impressions gathered thereby. 
The publishers tell us that no story has been 
written which has attained greater popu- 
larity, or been more eagerly sought for while 
in the course of serial pubhcation. We have 
some incidents connected with wrongs of 
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di^liaius, ^fliioh we thing will fbnn capital 
-grojmdwork for a' story m Bizarri. Tnese 
mcidente embrace a series of outrages, deep- 
laid schemes to rob rightful heirs of their 
inheritance, a web of intrigue, wron^, and 
peeti-fogging, unsurpassed by any thing of 
the;kina, real or fanciful. The " Lawyer's 
Story," we notice, may be stirring, nay, un- 
doubtedly is so ; but ours, we will warrant, is 
fully as much so. Shall it be published ? 
That depends upon circumstances, dear 
readers. 

— The Knickerbocker has reached us, 
through Wm. B. Zieber. We thank the pub- 
lishers for changing the direction &om the 
post office. They have thus enabled us to 
calculate on receiving promptly their admir- 
able monthly. The October number, by the 
way, is particularly rich. It contains in 
original papers, twenty-six articles ; five 
weU-written notices of books, and a most 
delightful melange of Editorial Table-Talk, 
including one of Mr. Shelton's peculiarly 
admirable letters from " Up the River." We 
extract as a specimen of Clarkiana in the 
October " Knick.," the following about 
JuUien. 

** We have seen and heard Jullien ! 
*Well, there! there's no use talking.' 
Nothing like him, nothing approaching him, 
as a * leeder,' has ever appeared in America. 
We used to think, when a little boy in the 
country, that Apollos Hopkins, when he 
rose in the centre of the gallery of our great, 
square, straight-backed ' cathedral,' was the 
greatest leader we ever saw; jjreviously 
taking out his pine pitch-pipe, (painted red 
at the same time the roof ot our bam was 
painted, and from the same pot,) pulling it 
out as far as ' G ' on the sliae, and with a 
preliminary, * Loto^oiv-hUD^ow ^um *um ! * 
*■ setting ' the tune, in something the same 
way that an * expert ' would * set ' a saw. 
Then would he rise, and his * corps ' with 
him, the women on the ri^ht hand and the 
men on the left, and, with his long blue 
sheepskin-backed singing-book (its covers 
rising and falling, like the slow-moving 
wings of a spread-eagle) in his left hand, and 
the tips of his great bony fingers resting on 
the book, giving the * upward beat, down- 
ward beat,' * with a short, uneasy motion,' 
until, with uplifted hand and stentorian pre- 
liminary voice, he awoke the * great deep,' 
of nasal 'execution.' Such was Apollos 
Hopkins, the great musical leader of our 
time. But Jullien is different. Nothing 
could be more dissimilar than the styles of 
the two performers. Jullien seems more 
graceful. Hopkins wore no gloves, and his 
coarse hands were as * brown as the ribbed 
sesrsand.' Jullien wears very white ones ; 
his hands are small, and he * makes more 
moticms.' Jullien is ' more stubbed ' than 



wliat Afo&los was, who wa« tall and lank ; 
and when he stood up, and was under way, 
you could* see, as they say, the leader * stick- 
ing out.' Not so with Jullien. He * fires 
and falls back,' in his elegant chair ; appa- 
rently dead of a surfeit of sweet sounds. 
Butjeverything else apart, Jullien is a won^ 
der. He is a true genius. Nothing has ever 
moved us so much, in the way of music,tas 
the harmony which he compels from his 
hundred instruments, all sounding in unison, 
at once. It is the very perfection of art in its 
kind, and is really a * living delight.' Now, 
reader, just think whether we ever spoke in 
this way before of any musical performer in 
these pages, and give us cremt for an im- 
pression of a * new revelation.' " 

— " Mysterious Parchment, or, Saianic lAn 
ceTiseJ' — This is the title of a powerfully writ- 
ten story, which we have received fifom Messrs 
Jewett & Co., of New York, the author of 
which is Rev Joel Wakeman, an old soldier 
in the temperance field. The Providence 
Tribune, a capital pa{>er, by the way, and ed- 
ited by one whose abilities we well know, 
says of this work : 

"We will pay any liquor seller a small 
premium, who will read the story, and de- 
clare that he neither shed a tear nor felt any 
sharp twineeings of conscience. It is worm 
acleverpnoe to read "Doty's License" on 
page 114>15. It is enough to excite compas- 
sion even for a licensed B,umselle;r to hear old 
Do^ relate his odd dream to his wife the 
night after receiving his license. No wonder 
such chaps have bad dreams, if dreaming 
**oomes through a multitude o^ business" Ola 
"Sooty" must sit by their pillows all n'ght, 
and whisper in iJieir ears practioal commen- 
taries on their business. This book admira- 
bly exposes the tricks of rumsellers and the 
workings of the system, and will aid our 
great reform. But go buy the bode, read and 
lend till it is worn out : — ^it will do every man 
good who reads it." 

— Ghdey's Ladt/s Book for October was 
placed on our table some days since. It se^ns 
to contain, impossible, a greater variety- than 
ever; while many of the articles emanate from 
the best pens in the country. Godey has the 
means wherewithal to maintain his rank, and 
he uses them with a skilful hand. 

— Southern Quarterly Beview. — An earlyco- 

Ey of the October issue of this capital work, 
as been forwarded to us by the publishers, 
Messrs. Walker & Burke, Charleston. The 
contents are varied and able; indeed, we pro- 
nounce the "Southern Quarterly," despite a 
few sectional peculiarities, (not comparable 
with certain traits which disfigure other re- 
views at the East,) the most acceptable peri- 
odical of its kind in the country. The arti- 
cles in the present issue are eleven in num- 
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ber, inchtding the (Mtioal No1J06B> and all 
are written with decided power. 

— - "Tlie Victim of UxdiemerU, dtc" — Caro- 
Kne Lee Hentz is the author of a new book 
vrith this title, which comes to us from Mr. 
A. Hart. It embraces thirteen stories of de- 
cided interest, among which, that giving the 
book its title is prominent. The "Bosom 
Serpent" is written with uncommon power; 
indeed, the whole collection is one of tne best 
we have yet seen as to engaging interest, of 
its very popular author. 

— - Harper's Monthly for October has been 
received. Never was periodical better sus- 
tained than Harper, It is made for popu- 
laritv, and popularity it has to the tune of 
nearly one hundred and thirty thousand 
subscribers! Mr. Abbott's romance of 
Napoleon loses nothing of its interest. 
" Memoirs of Damascus,"' is the title of a 
well-written and handsomely illustrated 
article, from the pen of Jacob Abbott, the 
broliier of Napoleon. Glorioso Abbott. 

— Messrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co., of Boston, 
have sent us " An Account of the Pilgrim 
CeUbrationy at Plymouth, August 1, 1853," 
which is printed in a very handsome pam- 

Shlet of 182 pages. It contains a list of 
ecorations in the town, and correct copies 
of the speeches made at the dinner table : 
indeed it is a very interesting record of a 
very interesting event, especially to New- 
Englanders. 

— The new periodical work by Mr. Thack- 
eray, the autiior of " Vanity Fair," &c., is 
thus announced by Bradbury k Evans, Lon- 
don: 

"On the first of October will be published, 
price <me shilling, with illustrations on steel 
and wood. No. 1 of The Newcomes, Memoirs 
of a most respectable family, edited by Ar- 
thur P^oidennis, Esq." 

The Messrs. Harper have made arrange- 
ments to reproduce this work simultaneously 
in tiieir Magazine. 

— Egeria^ orVoices of Thought and Counsel. 
Another volume this from William Gilmore 
Simms, and published by B. H. Butler & Co., 
which we shall notice as it deserves here- 
after. 

— Graham^ s Magazine for October, is ftdl of 
substantial reading, original and selected. 
With embellishments from the Messrs. Bever- 
eux, beautiful in conception and execution, 
as a matter of course. 



OUR WEEKLY OOSSIP. 

— Answer to the Enigma of week . before 
last. " Holes in their stockings." 

— The Sultan of Turkey, though only thirty 
years of age, has already fifteen recognizea 



chfldren, ten sultans and five sultanesses^. 
In 1840, he was a father three times ; in 1842 
ihree times ; in 1844 twice ; in 1846 once ; 
in 1848 twMje; in 1849 once, and in 1850 
three times. Of those bom in 1850, two 
itere male twins. 

— " Are my steaks, ready, fellow ? " bawled 
a buck at an eating house. " No," replied 
the waiter, " but I perceive your chops are.^ 

— Mr. W., who was much addicted to the 
bottle, had performed at different times 
nearly every male character in a certain 
drama, at the Chestnut Street Theatre. The 
piece having been afterwards underscored 
tor ftirther representation, he asked Mr. F., 
a brother actor, what new character he 
should go in. " Go in sober," was the reply. 
— When Theophilus Cibber made his dra^ 
matic essay, the newspapers of the day re^ 
viled him for his improprieties. Theophilus 
ran immediately to his father, CoUey 
Cibbey, and with teajs in his eyes ex- 
hibited the paragraph. "Be' pacified, you 
idiot," said CoUey, angrily, " if you wish to 
be noticed you must be scandalized; and, 
d'ye hear, when your enemies cease to abuse 
you in the public prints, do you abuse your- 
self." 

-— The late Harry Macklin being in a stroll- 
ing company, in the State of New York, 
when the success was even less than moderate^ 
ran up a bill of six shillings with his land- 
lord for drink. Mine host observing that 
things looked suspiciously, waited upon the 
comedian, and insisted upon having his 
money immediately. " Make yourself easy, 
my honest fellow," said Macklin, "for by 
the gods, I will pay you this night, in some 
shape or another." "See you do. Master 
Macklin," said the landlord, surlily, " and, 
d'ye hear, let it be as much in the shape of 
six shillings as possible." 

— There was a time, when physicians were 
bound to a strict attention towards the wel- 
fare of their patients, by something besides 
the consideration of their owti credit and 
future profit ; for, at Bijon, in 1386, a phy- 
sician was fined, by the bailiff, fifty golden 
franks, besides being imprisoned, for not 
having completed the cures of some persons, 
whose recovery he had undertaken. And the 
beautiful Austrigilda, consort to Gontran, 
king of Burgundy, had, in the sixth century, 
been permitted by her husband, in compli- 
ance with her dying request, to have her two 
physicians slain, and buried with her; 
whether from attachment to them, or by way 
of punishment for their ill success in her 
case, is not said. 

— The common jocular advice given to per- 
sons who are sick from the effects of intoxi- 
cation, the night before, " to take a hair of 
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the same dog/' seems to be deriTed from a 
ridiculous mode of cure, prescribed to per- 
sons bitten by a mad do^, m a French trea- 
tise, entitled ** La Medicine aisee/' written 
by " Le Clerc, Counseiller-medicin du Roy/' 

Eublished at Paris, 1719. fle tells us, " Powr 
k cure de la playe, mettez dessus du poll 
du chien qui a mordu. C'est la remede de 
Pare." 

— During the progress of a trial in which 
Covmsellor J.'s client seemed to be getting 
the upper hand, one of the Judges, 'vmo till 
then had not been attending to the case, 
inquired of Mr. J. for whom he was con- 
rned. The witty lawyer quickly replied : 
"I am concerned for the plaintiff, your 
Honor, but I am employed by the de- 
fendant.*' 

— The California papers inform us that a boy 
named Joseph Gates, aged 16, made a re- 
markable balloon ascension from Oakland, 
opposite San Francisco, on the 28th. The 
balloon was of the largest size, but was not 
sufficiently inflated and would not raise with 
the aeronaut. The car was then taken off 
and a small board lashed across the hoop. 
Upon this the aeronaut took his seat, but he 
was too heavy. The crowd then called for a 
boy, and (Jates, who was near, peddling fruit, 
gave his basket to his partner and jumped on 
boarp ; and withour any provisions or cloth- 
ing more than his ordinary suit, he rose, be- 
fore the aeronaut could give him any instruc- 
tion, more than to puU the rope when he 
wished to come down. The boy sat upon the 
hoop, (which was only an inch square,) and 
leaned back upon the cords. When up about 
half a mile, he pulled the cord and it broke. 
The balloon flew rapidly to the northeast, at 
a height of about two and a half miles. The 
boy retained his presence of mind, took out 
his knife, opened it, put it in his teeth, and 
tried to climb the cords for the purpose of 
cutting the balloon ; but the cords were only 
a quarter of an inch in thickness, and he 
could not climb them. The gas finally es- 

' oaped so that the balloon descended about 1^ 
miles from Bernicia, in Suisun Valley, and 
50 miles in a direct line from the starting 
poii^t. 



MISS BREMER'S NEW BOOK. 

The Harpers will publish, in a short time. 
Miss Bremer's " Homes of the New World : 
Impressions in America," a book that will 
unquestionably have a large sale. It has 
already appeared in London, and The Critic 
says of it : — 

" Miss Bremer went over to the * States ' 
with the evident intention of being pleased 
with everything and everybody as far as it 
was practicable. She is a most catholic 
traveUer, and ' cottons ' with Shaker, Quar 



ker, Mormon, Arian, or TrinitariMi, if she 
can find but any good in him. She is catiho* 
olic and tolerant where most ladies might be 
indulged in inflicting a gentle caning. She 
shut her eyes as well as she could on rising 
expetcorators, fast feeders, and incandescent 
democrats, and never quarrelled with bed or 
board when she had good reason to do so. 
All the men in America are handsome — all 
the women lovely. The scenes are lovely, 
the rivers are beautiful, the hills are grand, 
the institutions almost unexceptionable, — 
she cannot get up a good grumble. Miss 
Bremer lets us infer that she is on the shady 
side of forty, otherwise we should speculate 
on the extensive crop of jealousies she has 
sown in these volumes for the maids and 
matrons of America. She takes portraits of 
her entertainers for her private portfolio, and 
pen-and-ink sketches of them for her readers. 
Thus, Mr. Downing, her first host, has * dark 
hair, of a l^eautiful brown, and softly curl- 
ing, — quite a poetical appearance.' Professor 
Hart, who tried with Yankee alertness to 
monopolise the lady's pen for Sariain*s Union 
Magazine^ is of * gentlemanly refinement — 
there is something benevolently good and 
agreeable in his countenance. I could not 
help taking a fancy for him.' Dr. How, of 
the Boston Deaf and Dumb Institution, the 
instructor of Laura Bridgman, has a * splen- 
did energetic countenance.' Mr. Harrison, 
president of Jefferson College, has * beautiful 
meditative eyes, and a quiet excellent man- 
ner.' He pleosed her exceedingly. Lowell, 
the young poet, has a * beautiful, Apollo-like 
head.' Next for the ladies. Mrs. Dovming 
is pretty, little, and delicate — * of a bird-like 
nature ; ' and here the authoress naively adds, 
' and so am I.' Mrs. Putnam is a * charming, 
cheerful, agreeable little hostess.' A Mrs. D. 
is a stately, handsome woman. Miss Sede- 
wick, the novelist, has a * figure beautifully 
feminine.' Were we to proceed extracting 
more such pen-and-ink portraits, we should 
probably lead the reader to infer that all 
Deauty and goodness has settled in the west. 
** Miss Bremer went ^through the northern 
and the slave states, and had a trip to Cuba. 
Everywhere her pen is busy, noting, jotting, 

auietly quizzing, or throwing in a touch of 
le humorous. Of course she saw all the 
great men, and all the great women — spatted 
all the lions, and was patted as a lion in 
return ; but it is erident that she looks upon 
the American lion-hunters as mighty great 
bores." 

We subjoin one or two extracts, as we find 
them in tihe Critic. 

BOSTON NOTABLES. 

— I remained there (in Boston) several days 
with my friends, the S— s, amid an inces- 
sant shower both of visits and engagements, 
which sometimes amused me, and sometimes 
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dxove me half to desperatkm, and left me 
Bcarcely time to breatne* A few of these 
days and hours I shall always remember with 
pleasure. Among the foremost of these, is a 
morning when I saw around me the most 
noble men of Massachusetts; Aleott, the 
Platonic idealist, with a remarkably beaut- 
ful silver-haired head ; the brothers Clarke ; 
4^e philanthropist, Mr. Barnard; the poet, 
Longfellow ; the young, true American poet, 
Lowell, (a perfect Apollo in appearance, J and 
many others. Emerson came also with a 
smibeam in his strong ooimtenance, — and 
people more beautiful — ^more perfect in form 
(almost all tall and well proportioned) it 
would /not be easy to find. Another forenoon 
t saw the distinguished lawyer, Wendel Phil- 
lips, and Charles Sumner a youn^ giant in 
person ; Garrison, one of the principal cham- 
pions of the Abolitionist cause, and who, 
therefore, at a time of excitement, was 
dragged by the mob through the streets — of 
Boston, I believe — ^with a halter round his 
neck as a malefactor. One sees in his beau- 
tiftd countenance and clear eagle-eye, that 
resolute spirit which makes the martyr. 
Speaking with him, I told him candidly that 
I thought the extravagance in the proceedings 
of the Abolitionists, their want of modera- 
laen, and the violent tone of their attacks^ 
eould not benefit, but rather must damage 
their cause. He replied, ydth good temper, 
"We must demand the whole loaf if we 
would hope to get one-half of it !'' 

MARGARET FULLER. 

I must say a few words about a lady whose 
name I have frequently heard since I came 
to Amerioa, partiy wim blame, partly with 
waise, but fdways with a certain degree of 
distinction, namely, Margaret Fuller. Al- 
though devoid of beauty, and rather disa- 
greeable than agreeable m h^ manners, she 
seems to be gifted with singular talents, and 
io have an actual genius for conversation. 
£merson, speaking with admiration of her 
powers, said, '* Conviction sits upon her lips.'' 
Gertain it is that I have never heard of a 
woman in this country possessed of such 
ability for a wakening enthusiasm in the 
minds of her friends. Emerson said of her, 
with his usual almost alarming candour, 
" She has many great Qualities ; many great 
&ultB also.'' Amone uiese latter appear to 
be her arrogance and her contemptuous man- 
ner towards others less gifted tnan herself. 
I have also heard that she could repent of 
and ask pardon for severe words. In haughti- 
ness and indep^idenoe of temper, in pride 
and honesty, and in critical asperity, she was 
perfectly a transcendalist. The " Conversa- 
tions" which she at one time gave in a select 
dzcle at Boston, are spoken of as of the 
highest interest. Mrs. Emerson cuinot suffi- 
(^snJUy praise, h^r feryent e}oquence,and the 



extraordinary affluence of her mind, and-— I 
believe— half reproaches me for not beinc 
like her. Margaret Fuller went to Italy with 
my friends, the S s , about two years since 
and remained there wl^n they left. A rep<»t 
has now reached this country that she has 
o<mnected herself with a young man (she het- 
self is no Icmger young, being upwards of 
forty ;) and a Fourrierist, or Socialist mar- 
riage, without the external ceremony, is 
spc^en of ; certain it is that the marriage re- 
mained secret, and that she has a child, a boy. 
She herself has iiritten ebout it, and about 
her maternal joy, but not anything about her 
marriage, merely that she will relate, what 
farther concerns her when she returns to 
America, which will be next year. All this 
has furnished subject for much conversati<Hi 
among her friends and her enemies. They 
who loved neither herself nor her turn of 
mind believe the worst; but I shall never 
forget with what zeal one of her friends, Mr. 
W. R., defended her on one occasion in com- 
pany, and that merely on the ^ound that 
%er character repelled every suspicion of any 
action, which might cast a stain upon it. Her 
friends at Concord — -among these the Emer- 
sons, Elizabeth H., and a younger sister of 
Margaret Fuller, married in Concprd — 
seemed perfectly easy with regard to her 
conduct, and convinced that it will justify 
itself in the open light of day. This is beau- 
tiful." 

MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

The Germanians continue their concerts 
up to the evening of Wednesday, when they 
say adieu to us, we presume and hope, only for 
a time. Their entertainments have been of 
the most admirable character; decidedly the 
best of the kind ever given in Philadelphia. 
The company are all artists of the best stamp. 
The houses which they drew were good, but 
not great, and we think the &ct is a decided 
reflection upon Philadelphia. When such ar- 
tists present themselves for favor, and with 
such support as is given by Jaell and Camil- 
la TJrso, the saloon of the Musical Fund 
should be crowded. It has, however, never 
been more than two-thirds full I The price 
of the concerts of the Germanians, with all 
the attractions they have offered, has been 
only fifty cents, another cause of surprise 
to us that tiiey should not have drawn ov«- 
flowing houses. The truth of the matter is, 
our people are not fully aroused to their mer- 
its. We see at iheir concerts every night the 
same faces, indicating that a particular class 
of people go to hear them, and go all the 
time. This is complimentary to the Germa- * 
nians as far as it goes — ^for this class, be it 
known, embraces some of our most accom^ 
plished citizens; — ^but it is not what they de- 
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•erre, and whsA, we hope, <3iey will ulthnste- 
ly secure. 

iOne tiling we i^oice at in musical mat- 
ters. If merit like that of the Germanians, 
unaided by humbug, only draws paying 
houses, such meagre entertainments, in anl 
artistic sense, as used to be given by Demp- 
ster and others, who, like him, strive for ef- 
fect by singing pathetic ballads, will not go 
€k)wn at all. The day of such ^'palm-snKt^ 
ting" is passed; imd when Henry Russell, 
Hie greatest of living humbugs, returns to us, 
and agiin attempts his hobble-de-hoy-dom, 
ups and down, bass and treble, he will find 
it out. We must have something artistic, 
l^e singH3ong-nose-impressed-one-man-and-a 
piano style, has gone by; or it is confined to 
the faded evw-green-draped halls of small 
towns. It will not do for the large cities, 
certainly in iteelf,unaided and alone— it will 
not do K>r the magnificent soloon of the Mu- 
sical Fund. 

— We hear nothing more of Sontag's propo- 
sed grand concerts. They will come off 
though, doubtless, in a short time. Let her 
agent put prices down, if he would secure to 
the Madam any kind of patronage that will 
b^ substantial. Madame Sontag is a great 
artiste, and a most fascinating lady. There 
was a time, too, when she had a most be- 
witching voice — ^rich, full, sweet, flexible, 
perfect. But the growth of years will steal 
plumpness, clearness, smoothness, natural 
cherry freshness from the cheeks, while, at 
the same time, it pilfers here and there a soft, 
sweet, clear note from the voice; rendering 
what was once as a necklace, studded wiih 
gems of the purest water, the same necklace 
after some of its most precious diamonds have 
been supplanted by paste. The general ef- 
fect is still ensembtey dazzling, rich, even 
gorgeous; but when you come to examine the 
various settings, one by one, you find where 
are the true, and where are the spurious, 
stones. 

— Perelli is getting up, as we hinted a few 
weeks since, '' U Barbiere," and intende ^k» 
make it a feature at one of his approaching 
soirees. We hear the part of Bosina is to be 
filled by the beautiful brunette Contralto, <^ 
whom we have spoken in former numbers of 
Bizarre, and especially as connected wiHi 
Maestro Perelli's re-unions. Other parts will 
be distributed among his pupils, with tiie as* 
sistance now and then of an "outside barba- 
rian," like Rainer of Sandford's troupe. By 
the way, we hear Perelli has a fine scnool the 
present year. He certainly deserves such; no 
one has done more for the advancement <^ 
musical taste in our city than this gentle- 
man, 

— We are told that the Directors of ihe new 
Opera House, Boston, olfer a premium (k 



$100 for designs of the most comfortable and 
convenient seat. "At last,'* says a cotempora- 
ry,**the managers of public amusements seem 
to be impressed with the necessity ef provi- 
ding for the comfort of the audience. Public 
entertainments generally have heretofore 
been considered as necessarily allied to ach- 
ing backs and cramped legs." 

—- A correspondent of a morning paper, wri- 
ting from New York, says one of the upper- 
most of the upper ten thousand, in the Dress 
Circle, at the Opera the other evening, boast- 
ed of wearing jewelry that had cost $2500 at 
a Broadway establishment the day before. — 
We are told by the same writer, that the re- 
ceipts at the Italian Opera average about 
$2500 per night; the Broadway theatre $3000; 
the National $3000; the Bowery $2000; Wal- 
lack's $2200; Burton's $2200; the Hippo- 
drome $3000; Bamum's Museum $1500; Ju- 
lien $1500; making, with an addition of $2000 
more for the various other places of public 
amusement, a nightly expenditure of^$22,- 
000 1 Immense this; but then they think 
nothing of it in New York. 

— The London Athenc»um copies some para- 
graps from the Le Menestrel, a Parisian jour- 
nal, which we transfer to our pageB, that 
those who encourage the outrageous system 
of high prices among us, may Imow the mis- 
chief they are doing : 

" It appears that M. Roqueplan, unable in 
France to get together an operatic company 
for the Academie (which in its prime posses- 
sed at once a Cinti, a Falcon, a Dorus, a Nonr- 
ritt, a Derivis, a Dupont, a Levasseur, — all 
French singers,) has been led to look to 
foreigners : and has made magnificent |m>- 
posab to Signer Tamberlik, to Herr Formes, 
and to MdUe. Cruvelli, — all of whom have 
declined in favor of more eongenial occupa- 
tion elsewhere, or of better oners. At the 
same time, it is observable that almost every 
provincial journid of France contains some 
new testimony to the inaMlity of managerial 
skill to satisfy public exigence,-— eome new 
tale of company after company biok^i up, 
because the stciuea and loges have refined to 
accredit the Valentine or the Femand set 
before them. This has led to the absurd 
municipal announcem^oit which figures at 
the head of certain play-bills prohibiting all 
open expressions of disapproval on the occa- 
sion of debuts, — and to the no less queer 
paragraphs in l^e local papers registering the 
state of the poll by ballot acc(^ding to the 
result of which new candidates are blessed 
or banned — admitted or rejected I (How the 
singers, by the way, endure the tameness and 
matterof-Jact formality of such a proceeding, 
we have been totallv unable to discover.) But 
Le Menestrel affords stronger and stranger 
flnanoial fiEu>ft8» derived fiKfm the memorial 
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**jpat in" hj Signor Cprti od. the oceamon of 
his relinquishing the lessee-ship of the Italian 
Opera of Paris. In this it was stated that 
^e demands of Mdlle. Alboni and of Madame 
Grisi and Signor Mario (both given roundly 
in figures) made all treaty wit^ them impos- 



must resort to '* Homer burlesqued/' ''Th€ 
Comic History of En^luid/' or something 
in that line; and in theatricals we discover 
our only hope of fun in ** Beauty and the 
Beast," " Tom Thumb," or better than all 
perhaps is *' Cinderella," "The Bohemian 



sible, — ^the latter lady and gentleman having { Girl," &c., as personated at Sandfbrd's. Th« 
appealed (it is added) to their American en- performers here have a remarkable talent in 
eagement as justifying the enormous terms 1 seizing upon the characteristics of certain 
demanded by them in case they should con- ' celebrated actors and singers, and ludicrously 
descend to remain in Europe. Nor is Ame- ' exaggerating them, 
rica the only lion in the poor old-world 
manager's path now-a-days : — Signor Corti 
having further stated that Madame de la 
Grange has been snatched away from him by 
Russia. Now, it might have been fancied 
that when first-rate, and even second-rate, 
artists are so able to choose how and where 
they can amass such glorious fortunes, — ^the 
supply of what may be called secondary and 
tolerable singers should at least be equid to 
the demand : — ^whereas composers cannot be 
produced by any educational process, — ^train- 
mg will mature and present smgers of talent 
so long as the natural material of voice is 
presented to the professor. Yet it is obvious 
that the number of ^od, and even of fair, 
vocal artists and musicians is insufficient to 
keep the standard of remuneration within 
anything like reasonable bounds. The causes 
of an inequality as perplexing as it is obvious 
claim to a more provident and serious con- 
sideration than they have yet met with on the 
part of any interested in the maintenance 
and prosperity of the musical drama." 

The Athenaeum adds : — " M. Berlioz, we 
perceive, has been giving two grand concerts 
of his music at Frankfort, — ^the journals state 
with great success. — ^Times have changed in 
Prussia since the days when Frederick the 
Great, who loved to play at musical compo- 
fliiion, used to draw his pen through any 
chord too severe which his Composer in Or- 
dinary, QuantZf introduced into His impe- 
rious Majesty's essays, with a contemptuous 
" / this smelh of the Church /" Now, the 
odour ecclesiastical is in favour with Koyal- 
ty ; since we perceive by the foreign journals 
Aat the soldiers of the Prussian army are to 
be taught (partHsinging) with the express view 
of liieir taking part in the services of public 
worship. Himerto, the only military contri- 
butions to Uie performances of the Temple 
have been, the iixxxiou^ fanfarronades and the 
loll of drums which in certain Catholic coun- 
tries accompany the elevation of the wafer 
«ihigh mass. 



The burlesques at Sandford's Opera House 
are truly laughable to those whose interest is 
worn thread-bare in the original serious pro- 
4uctions, which is pretty apt to be the case 
with citizens. There is generally a period in 
life when yi reading, to get up a Wgh we 



TOTHE MEMORY OF R. W. O. 

ASSASSINAXn BT SHAM. 

Vuewell, fjuvwtXLj my brothwl 

My inmort hewt if etimd 
With » grief I oaxmot'onother. 

At the att«naM« of that wind. 

O, why are all things fairest 

Doom'd the eaiiiest to decay ? 
Why are mortal things the foirest, 

Snatehed untimelieet away ? 

Ah! from out the hrooding dumbnoiw 

Of yon overarching Heayen, 
No respome to wake the numbness 

Of the grief-stunned heart is given. 

We had seen, in Hope's foreshowing, 

Thy life, a current clear, 
With a genial influence flowing 

Through full many a coming year. 

lor a high, peculiar beauty 
Vrom the &«t around thee gleamed. 

And to tread the path of duty, 
As thy natural instinct seemed. 

But now Life's mysterious motion 

Ls extinguished in thy breast. 
And the awful voice of Ocean 

Chants a requiem o'er thy rest. 

But the memory star4ike bumeth, 
Through the depths of sOTrow's night. 

And affliction thither tumeth 
Evermore, for guiding light. 

EDITORS' SANSSOUOI. 

0«&rtel-vet« 

— With this number of Bizarre we com- 
mence our fourth volume. Plans and pur- 
poses are fully laid down in our prospectus, 
wldeh will be found in our advertising 
pages, and which, it would give us pleasure 
to have our country exchanges either copy or 
notice at length. Bizarre, it will there be 
seen, has not been without its support, cer- 
tainly as to writers of great name. The same 
eminent people, we would announce,' will 
doubtless from time to time favor us, here- 
after, as they have done heretofore, and we 
riiall do all we know, to increase the 
attractions of Bizarre. We aim at novelties, 
particularly in the exhuming of old time- 
worn facts, and inoidents, especially as con- 
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neeted iniAt Philadelphia. We aim, moreover, 
to be distinot and decided in the expression 
of views, upon matters of literary and scien- 
tific moment; eduoatiim, music, painting, 
sculpture. We also hope to present a clea# 
uid concise record of authors' doings, botht^ 
here and elsewhere, to report the movements 
ol publishers^ and to notice books according 
to merit. 

The nc^ees we have received from tlM 
press have been far better than we deserved. 
We are grateful, deeply so, for so much 
kindness, — ^for such a good degree of charity, 
we think we might 9M, Look at our new 
type, g^ntl^oaai ; it was all obtained for 
Bizarre, and at the admiraUe foundry of 
of A. L. Johnson & Co. Say, if you please, 
what you think of it, and if you can say any 
thing more in our favor, either on this or ai^y 
other score, " faith we^U prent it.'' 

We wish we had about four times as many 
subscribers as now gladden our lists, but 
what's the use ? Names will come in as we 
deserve, without a question. We have 
patronage enough to make a living thing 
of Bizarre, and we shall get more, all in 
good time. Our circulation* m Philadelphia 
IS most excellent in quality, while it is also 
probably as large as that of any other weejdy 
paper prin'ted here. This is a point for 
advertisers to remember, while it is also a 
gratifying evidence of Bizarrx's estimation 
cU home, among the right kind of people. 

Dear Friends, — old and new subscribers, 
to you who have paid i:^ we say, much 
obliged to you who heve not paid, we say ; 
please have your money ready. The terms are 
expressly in advance $1.25 ; — at the 

END OF THE YEAR, $2.00. ThoSC who choOSC, 

may avail themselves of the last price, 
though we cannot help thinking it would be 
better for all parties if the first were with 
one accord, adopted. Still, we do not dictate 
touching this point, but leave all to do as 
they will. We repeat,* the Collector will 
soon be ** about," and we hope his pleasant 
smiling face will be welcomed by patrons. 
To-vrn-Tallc. 

— Every thing looks decidedly like the ap- 
proach of cold weathei^. The skies lack the 
warm, genial hues common to them in sum- 
mer, and the clouds go chasing each other 
about, as if to keep themselves m a glow. — 
The trees and shrubbery in the gardens, are 
changing their hues to the many-colored as- 
pects of Joseph's coat,and when one goes mto 
the air, especially at morning or evening, one 
gathers the folds of one's garment about (me. 
Our streets are filled with people who have, 
for a few months, been out of town, and who 
have at last returned home, after happy so- 
joumings at the watering places, ana the 
various resorts of the warm months,both pub- 
lic and private. We notice many faces wnich 



have not gladdened our vision for months, 
many too of our subscribers, whose persons we 
know, and for whom, on account of their reg- 
ular reading of Bizarre, we feel a warm re- 
gard, even though we have never spoken a 
word to them except through these pages. — 
The Town is, in brief, back within its old re- 
treats, and there it will remain until once 
more broken up and scattered by a now com- 
ing of hot weather. 

We have a goodly number of city matters, 
about which to prattle in our present Town- 
Talk, and we shall take them up at once. — 
They will indicate to distant readers some of 
the more notable doings of Philadelphia — one 
of the two great cities of North America — 
while they will be scanned over by our own 
folks at home, and probably furnish even 
them, something about which to talk. 

— First and foremost is the opening of anew 
and splendid hotel on Broad street, christen- 
ed "La Pierre." It was built by that en- 
terprising gentleman, Mr. George W. Ed- 
wards, and is throughout an admirable estab- 
lishment. "La Pierre" will accommodate 
some three hundred boarders delightfully. 
It is situated on Broad just below Chestnut, 
and has been leased by' Major Tabor & Son, 
formerly of the American Hotel, New* York. 
The rooms at "La Pierre" are finished off af- 
ter the latest styles, and furnished wilit 
princely magnificence. The lower part of 
the house dazzles as you enter the gjand en- 
trance, and there is a flashing in the eyes 
even up to ihe roof. The gas fixtures, chan- 
deliers, &c., the handsomest we have ever 
seen, are of the manufacture of the worldnre^ 
nowned firm, Cornelius, Baker & Co., while 
the mirrors, draperies, and other appoint- 
ments,, aU superior, indeed, everything, with 
only one or two exceptions, ordered for fur* 
nishing "La Pierre," came from Philadel^ua 
dealers. This fact should be borne in mind. 
We have had the pleasure of long knowing 
Messrs. Taber & Son. We have seen them 
too, when in charge of a first class hotel in 
New York; we have enjoyed their hospitality; 
and we know how well calculated they are to 
make "La Pierre" a credit to themselves, and 
to our beautiful city, in which, as an archir 
tectural feature alone, it is so considerable an 
object. Success to them. 

— The election is upon us, and the streets 
are, as a matter of course, noisy with drums 
and fifes and brazen horns. We suspect, 
horns of another kind, but to the same pur- 
pose, the procuring of votes, are freely ihdiUr 
ged in at the taverns. We should like to 
vote for a psdd fire department and consoli- 
dation, and if we can find axiy ticket which 
will enable us to accomplish these points, 
without endorsing the mania of temperance, 
to our view as ba3 as the mania of intemper- 
ance, the thing shall be done. We know no 
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Bften now-a-days; oar pc^tical " principles, 
principles, Mr. Speaker;" but we won't; we 
mid we are putting our foot upon slippery 
BoiL 

— Among the amusements of Philadelphia 
at present, John Owen's Alpine Rambles, at 
Concert Hall, do much entertain. We hare 
tripped it with Mr. 0. to St. Bernard, hos- 
pice ; to Chamoimi, to the chalet, on the 
peak, where M'lle Julie resides, and thence 
Francois, leading us beyond the Grand 
MuLETS, to the cone of Mont Blanc itself. 
Our companions in the valley, Mr. Petrikens, 
Mrs. Partington, her languishing, "gush- 
ing " daughter, and the New York dandy, 
" My, you know, boy," were capital time- 
killers m their way, but we founa ourselves 
fully as well satisfied, when we were all 
alone with Owen and the guides, on the 
ffrand plateau, expecting every moment to be 
swept by an avalanche into some yawning 
crevice, there to be put up in ice for thou- 
sand^ of years' preservation. Think of 
Bizarre, not a pillar of salt, but a column 
of never-melting ice, thus preserved, and 
thus awaiting the coming of the last day I 

— Archbishop Hughes has sued the pub- 
lishers and editor of the Episcopal Recorder, 
fc»r a libel. The case wil doubtless cause no 
little excitement ; indeed it must be the sub- 
ject of an agitation which will be felt, not 
only here, but all over the country. Now 
tibat Bishop Doane's trials are ended, a new 
ecclesiastical furore may be well enough. 
We think Biship Huehes will find himself 
mistaken, if he thinks an American jury 
can impose a penalty on the press for 
speaking whatever it may choose to speak, 
in regard to creeds, or ike upholders of 
creeds, at least, in their public capacities. 
But we know not the provocation of the 
suit, when we write. 

— We wish to saj a word about Manager 
Perham's new gift project, especially as it 
is becoming a theme of much Town-Talk. 
He offers, then, as will be seen by advertise- 
ment in our pages, one hundred thousand 
gifts, embracing among them the Panorama 
of the Lakes and and St. Lawrence, for so 
many months a popular sight in our city ; a 
farm near Beverly, N. J. ; a superb blood 
horse ; with pianos. Thatches, hats, and other 
matters, which we cannot particularise. You 
get, for one dollar, paid to J. H, Farrand, at 
9ie Assembly Buildings, a ticket, jgiving four 
admissions to the panorama exhibition, in 
Chinese Hall, New York, and a chance for 
one of the many splendid gifts specified in 
Mr. Perham's advertisement. The enterprize 
will unquestionably be well carried out, for 
had we not Manager Perham himself as a 
voucher of the integrity of the whole thing, 
there is James H. Farrand to back him; 



and James H. Farrand has too high a char- 
acter at stake, to lend himself to anything 
dishonest. 

— We were introduced to a singular person 
the other day. He hailed from Kentucky, 
and professed to possess such a command 
over norses, that he could make the wildest 
in a moment docile, nay obedient to word of 
command, like creatures human. He had a 
dl^im, with the tap of which he said] he 
could exercise a company of horses, as well 
as a drill sergeant a company of marines. 
We did not see him try his experiment, but 
he has promised an exhibition of the kind 
one of these days. Our horse friend is full 
of scripture quotations, which he mixes up 
wi^ horses, men, women, medicines, phren- 
ology, &c. most ludicrously. Truly we 
pounced upon a character ; one whose head, 
we doubt not, bur friend Elliott, the phren- 
nologist, long ago read and charted, for he 
it was who intrc^uced to us this extrordinary 
Kentuckian. 

Kra-vrflsh Redidi-nu* 
-^ The fun-loving, pun-moving, absolutely- 
killing Kittie Krawnsh having returned to 
the city, after a few weeks' sportmg at Tini- 
cum, sends us the following, as evidence 
of the distinguished consideration which 
Bizarre still holds in his affections. 

— It is becoming the fashion to give the 
title of Reverend to the feminine advocates of 
Woman's Rights. We believe that a young 
lady may l^ pleased when ^e is called 
divine, but doubt if any lady un peu pa$9e 
will like the Reverend. 

— We don't think it right to exclude ladies 
fifem a Convention, when the business is to 
make speeches. If the members of such 
conventions were allowed to speak all at once, 
and to report their own speeches, we think it 
would expedite business. 

— There is not near so much wickednesB in 
the city since the introduction of gas, but a 
great deal more villany. 

— The Kussian minister says that Koszta is 
a felon, because he stole the crown of Hmn- 
gary. If he be a felon for stealing the crown, 
what is the Austrian government? It has 
stolen every thing but the crown, and would 
steal that too, if it had the chance. 

—» ** May lier ihadow never grow lets.** 

An advertisement of the new steamship, 
** Keystone State," ss^s that she is expected 
to be the fateBi vessel afloat. 

▲miueiiieikt*. 

— Arch St. Theatbe. — The system of prices 
adopted at this establishment, comoined 
with the capital entertainments offered, have 
secured it a patronage ,idmost unparalleled 
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in Pfaikdc^phia ihefttribal umab. Its stook 
of actors is unquestionably i^e best m the 
city. ^ Miss Ludlam, a golden-haired Scotch 
Utssie, we should judge, creates great enthu- 
siasm in her Pas de quatre nations, Mr. 
Wheatley performed the character of Ham- 
let, on Monday evening, with great taste and 
feeling. 

— Walnut Street Theatre. — ^Ever since 
the advent of Miss Davenport on the 12th 4f 
September, this house has been doing a capi- 
tal business. Miss D. performed the round 
of her best characters, and also in a new 
piece entitled " Camille,'' which was nothing 
less than a dramatic representation of ** La 
dame aux cameliasJ* If the piece had been 
advertised under this title, it would of itself 
have sufficed to fill houses for a fortnight. 

Mis Julia Dean has been the star during 
^e past two weeks. She is a very earnest 
and pathetic actress, but has scarcely enough 
womanhood for deeply tragic characters. On 
Monday night last she appeared as the 
.heroine in Mr. Boker's new tragedy, * Leonor 
de Guzman,' which was received by a full 
and fashionable house, with great approbsk- 
tion. 

— Vannuchi's Wax Statuary. — ^This is a 
perfect chamber of horrors, an inspection^ of 
which will insure you the constant attend- 
ance, for at least a week, of all sorts of 
spectres and caco-demons. Ladies afflicted 
with the vapours would never survive a visit 
here. Parents should take great care that 
their children, timid ones at least, should 
not have their peaceM minds disturbed by 
a sight of these horrible corpses. 

— Chestnut Street Theatre. — ^The success 
of " Uncle Tom " at the National encouraged 
this establishment to produce the same 
drama, as originally produced at New York, 
with some of the same actors, who had there 
won quite a reputation in their respective 
characters. The Chestnut Street version is 
also drawing large houses. 

— Chinese Museum. — ^Mr. Heller, the most 
accomplished sorcerer by far that we have 
ever known, still continues his nightly en- 
tertainments here. His second sight mystery 
is the most astounding thing we have ever 
witnessed, and proves the man to be almost 
a Deus ex machina. 

— National Theatre. — ^Uncle Tom's Cabin 
still continues to attract crowds here. It is 
a great card for the lessee, and a great insult 
to the public. 

Bii8liie88 Memt. 

— Messrs. Durand & Tourtellot opened their 
new drug store, at No. 184 Chestnut Street, 
on Monday evenings It is truly a splendidly 
tasteful affair, and reflects mfinite credit 
Qp(m the accomplished architect, Mr. Joseph 



D. Eoeicker, after whose defigns the im- 
provements were made, as well as upon the 
mechanics by whom the work was done. The 
ensemble of the store is indescribably fine, 
and when its doors were thrown open for the 
first time, on the evening stated, admiring 
crouds surrounded them, while a large num- 
ber of people occupied the store itself. 
Among those present, were many of our 
leading citizens, with their families, who 
were treated by the young and excellent 
proprietors of this establishment to a capital 
supper. The table was spread in a spacious 
apartment attached to Mrs. Wynkoop's 
boarding-house in the rear of the stoire. The 
entertainment was recherche in the extreme, 
while it was ordered without any apparent 
regard for expense. While supper was. being 
discui^^ed, there was much pleasant inter- 
change. Sergeant Andrews, one of the 
guests, prefaced a toast with a neat speech, 
complimentary to the young hosts, whicli 
was well received. Upon the whole, we have 
rarely, if ever, passed a more agreeable 
hour, than while enjoying the hospitality of 
Messrs. Durand & Tourtillot, and we wish 
them, with all our heart, bon success. 

— Scott^s Weekly has the following notice of 
a gentleman of whom we have irequentlj 
sp^en in our columns : — 

^* How true is the assertion that a good 
man's works will eventually be appreciated ; 
some time a^o, our readers will remember 
that Colonel W. H. Maurice gave a supper 
to his friends, on the occasion of his opening 
the new stationery establishment. No. 128 
Chestnut Street. Whilst at the table, the 
Colonel gave a speech that abounded with 
good advice and common sense. He said, 
* as oil was to machinery, so advertising was 
to a man of business.' That sentiment has 
been extensively copied all over the Unipn, 
and we hope that some of our business men 
will persevere like the Colonel, and also 
establish regulations by observing the 
straight-forward rules of business." 

— Charles Oakford, and his magnificent 
Store, No. 158 Swaim's Buildings, continues 
to attract a large share of the attention of 
the town. It is, indeed, the model store, and 
he is also the model hatter. We see, in his 
windows, however, not alone his own beau- 
tiful Autumn styles, but the last Parisian 
modes. The man must be fastidious indeed, 
who cannot suit himself at Oakford's. By the 
bye, cold weather is coming, and the ladies 
will very soon be looking up furs. Let them 
bear in mind that Oakford nas a saloon de- 
voted to furs alone, and that it is filled with 
a most rich and various stock. 

— Mr. William T. Fry is now fully estab- 
lished in his new store. No. 128 Ardi street. 
Please send his advertisements. 
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rOR THE WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, OCTOBBR 15, 1853. 

THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS. 

M^ impression has long been that when any 
considerable number of persons accept a cer- 
tain idea and act upon it for a lengthened 
period, it must be because such idea compri- 
ses more or less of truth and practical worth. 
On this account I long ago concluded, that 
the followers of Ann iSe, among all their ec- 
centricities of opinion and discipline, must 
hold some thought which merited examinar 
tion and analysis, if these might be had; and 
the elucidation of which might, perhaps, ben- 
efit the world. It may be that I have not 
grasped the formative principle of their or- 
ganization and life. But I can say, that I 
made some efforts to this end, during a three 
months residence among them, as a recog- 
nised member of their body. 

I need not detain the reader by stating the 
reasons why I enrolled myself among tnese 
unfashionaoly dressed people, and for a sear 
son "cast in my lot witn,them," though some 
of these reasons belong, I suspect, to the 
same class with what are now called "spirit- 
ual rappinffs.'' In one respect, my "writing 
myself Shj&er" was accidental; since, when 
I visited the Community, I thought it possi- 
ble I might stay among them and share their 
modes of life long enough to understand 
something about tnem, without absolutely 
becoming one of them. At the end, however, 
of one week, during which I was hospitably 
entertained, it was gently hinted, that 1 
"must now be able to decide whether I would 
join them or not." And yet this joining im- 
plied nothing beyond a probation more or 
less protracted, smce I was told by one of the 
Elders, that not more than one in ten remain- 
ed among them beyond the close of the first 
year. W hy this is, will appear from my nar- 
rative itself. 

Well, I at once resolved to stand the trial, 
and requested the instant performance-of the 
initiatory ceremonies. I was instructed to 
retire to the guest-chamber reserved for mas- 
culine visitors. Here I was soon joined by 
the "first Elder" of the "Family," wherein I 
was stopping. This Family contained some 
seventy persons, (the sexes being nearly 
equalized,) lodged in three dwelling houses, 



with the accompaniment of suitable work- 
shops for various manufactures. There were 
three other Families in the town, some less 
and some more numerous, which, together 
with this, constituted one Shaker Communi- 
ty- 

The Elder entered the room, a rather in- 
telligent, good-natured looking man of forty- 
five. Without superfluous preliminaries, he 
said, my first step must be a fuU confession 
of every sin I could remember having perpe- 
trated, wished or imagined, during my whole 
life I Something of a demand this on a frail 
child of Adam, who had passed his thirtieth 
year. However, having resolved to experi- 
ment fairly on that mode of thought and life, 
which was held by some thousands of human 
beings, as the way of truth and righteousness 
and eternal blessedness, I addressed myself 
in all honesty to the task he assigned me. 

It is, I believe, a veracious declaration of 
the Shakers, that the seal of their confession- 
al has been kept no less inviolate, than that 
of the Catholic Priesthood. Yet I cannot say 
it was an agreeable office thus to retraverse 
the oftimes painful years of a long Past, that 
I might reproduce for a stranger^s hearing, 
my mults and sins of whatever description. 
I did not, however, shrink or conceal, but 
frankly spoke out every delinquency, which 
my memory could recall. And — explain it 
wno can — 1 drew a positive, distinct relief 
and solace from the act. 

The Elder behaved well. Neither by word 
or look did he imply the slightest reproach. 
And, more than tnis, by an occasional ques- 
tion intended by him, as a possible aid to my 
memory, he intimated indirectly, that I had 
not, after all, been the " chief of sinners" 
vrithin his knowledge, but that there were 
misdeeds in the world, which personal expe- 
rience had never taught me. I think these 
suggestions were kindly meant by him to 
console me in the performance of my humb- 
ling task. 

I finished my disclosures at last, and his 
sole comment thereon was — " your next step 
is to have your hair cut I" I had noticed, for 
it was impossible to avoid noticing, the heads 
of the "Brethren," but I had gone too far to 
halt now. So, procuring a pair of keen scis- 
sors, he clipped my hair in a fashion, whose 
supreme ugliness must be seen to be even im- 
agmed. On first peering in the glass, after 
the operation, I thought no created thing 
ever matched me in appearance. But, on 
further scrutiny, I concluded that certain 
others of the Family went even beyond me 
in the very point where I fancied myself un- 
unapproacnable. This was some consola- 
tion. 

I may here mention, that I puzzled myself 
long to solve the problem, for what imagin- 
able reason such a mode of trimming the hair 
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should have been adopted. This reason I 
casually learned at last from a member of sev- 
eral years standing. He said, that one of 
the primitive elders of the "Believers" being 
on a certain occasion, in the Spiritual World, 
noticed that the Angels all had their hair 
dressed in this way; and therefore, on return- 
ing home, he introduced the fashion here. 
He told this gravely and manifestly believed 
it. 

The Shakers economise time. The hair- 
cutting was finished about ngon, and it was 
not accordant with their habits, that the re- 
maining half day should be lost. Without 
delay, then, they arranged me in butternut- 
colored pants; round-toed, cowhide shoes; a 
bluish-gray vest shaped like tiiose of ou^ great 
grandfathers; and a long, tow frock reaching 
to my ancles; and conducted me to an upper 
room of a large brick workshop. In tnis 
building the business of broom-making is 
carried On, various simple machines being ap- 

Slied to the several stages of the process. — 
[any thousand dollars worth of these uten- 
sils are made here annually, and I was told, 
that the nett profits of the preceding year, 
were ten thousand dollars. As I was now to 
commence my apprenticeship, I was inducted 
into a room where four or five men were trim- 
ming the corn for the manufacture with ma- 
chines, and was seated af one of these my- 
self. So little complex was its make, that a 
few days taught me to use it with considera- 
ble facility. 

We labored till 7 o'clock, which was our 
supper hour, and the time for closing our 
workshops. Supper, like all our meals, was 
conducted in a certain invariable order. The 
men resorted to a special second story room 
of the building, containing our eating hall, 
while the women gathered at another room. 
After waiting here a few minutes, we march- 
ed two and two, at the tinkling of a bell, to 
the door of the two elders' room, when they 
came out and headed our procession, as did 
the two elderesses the procession of the wo- 
men. Thus, mutely and solemnly, we stalk- 
ed down to a, large, half under-ground hall, 
where two long tables were spread, as far 
apart as possible, for the two sexes. At a 
certain signal we all seated ourselves consen- 
taneously, and after dropping our heads for 
a moment or two, in what purported to be a 
silent grace, we together commenced the 
meal. By usage this lasted exactly fifteen 
minutes, and luckless was he whose aliment- 
iveness was large and his mastication slow. 
At the close of the quarter hour, both parties 
simultaneously rose in imitation, of the four 
elders, and returned to the rooms above, the 
women leaving the hall first. Thence all dis- 
persed at once to their own chambers. 

These chambers, though uncarpeted and 
studiously plain, are otherwise well furnish- 



ed and comfoartable enough. All, ho^rever, 
are subject to the evil oi being overcro"wdecL 
Mine, though not over sixteen feet square, 
had in it three beds, each occupied by two 
persons. Thej allow no one in health to 
sleep alone — a most disagreeable arrange- 
ment, which was adopted as an essential part 
of their moral discipline. 

About eight o'clock, a bell summoned us 
to the evening religious service, whish is held 
in' a pretty long, wide hall in the same build- 
ing which contains our eating room. We 
gathered there and seated ourselves in grave 
silence, the men and the women at opposite 
extremities of the apartment. A few minutes 
after all had arrived, the elders and elderesses 
entered, and the service immediately began. 
The men and women arranged themselves — 
the former having doffed their coats — in lines 
across the breadth of the room, the elders 
and elderesses occupying one extremity of the 
front line. They tnen commenced singing 
some one of their hymns, the air and words 
being both produced among the Shaker Body, 
and, as they allege, derived alike from angel* 
ic inspiration. 

[We shall conclude this paper in the neNi 
number of Bizarre.] 



MADAME DE STAEL.* 

Bogue, of London, has just published a 
biography of Louise Germaine Wecker, Bar- 
oness of Stael-Holstein. It is from the pen 
of Mrs. Maria Norris, a lady unknovm to 
American fame, whatever she may be at 
home. Her book appears to be well done ; 
and the London press notice it with decided 
favor. Madame de Stael, it is well known, 
was the child of the great Minister of 
Finance, Necker, and Mademoiselle Curchod, 
the daughter of a Swiss minister. The repu- 
tation of her father was second only to that of 
Mirabeau at the time immediately preceding 
the French Revolution. " He began life," says 
a writer, " behind the desk of the banker 
Thelluson, and rose to be the first minister of 
France. Beloved by the people, feared but 
valued by the court, Necker was the most 

Eopular and powerful minister that France 
ad enjoyed since Sully ; yet so great was 
his probity and his deference to the royal au- 
thority, tliat even when at the very height of 
his power he received a peremptory order 
from the court to quit the kingdom without 
noise^ he made use of stratagem to avoid 
attracting to himself the protecting influence 
of the public.'' 

When only fifteen years old, Madame de 
Stael's literary inclinations first made their 
appearance, in a Commentary of the JSsprit 



* Life and limes of Madame de Btael, by Maria Norris ; 
, Bogue, London. 
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des Loisy with extraets; she was about 
twenty-two when Bhe wrote the Letters on 
Houssecm, When twenty years of age (in 
1786) her parents marriea her to the Baron 
de Btael-^olstein, Swedish ambassador in 
Paris for Gustavus III. ; rather a pusillani- 
znofis person, or certainly a person very far 
inferior to herself. 

Madame de Stael, like many literary 

ladies of our day, was somewhat eccentric. 

She used to go to court with her dress out of 

order ; and, one morning, paying a morning 

caU upon the Duchess de Pou^nac, she com- 

mittea the abomination of leavms her bonnet 

behind her in the carriage. Wnat was the 

punishment inflicted upon the Madame for 

all this, Mrs. Norris does not tell us. She 

states, however, that on the first breaking out 

of the French Revolution, Madame de Stael, 

with an unreflecting enthusiasm, thought she 

saw in it the prospect of boundless happiness 

for France; but it was not long betore she 

appreciated at its true value the use made of 

the revolutionary doctrines. When Louis 

XVI. was brought back to the Tuilleries, she 

planned an escape for the royal family. 

Beartrand Moleville,,one of the ministers of 

the fallen King, gives a detailed account of 

this plan, which the King's friends never 

even attempted to carry out, owing to the 

want of confidence to be placed in M. de 

Narbonne, to whom Madame de Stael had 

confided the execution of the project. Madame 

de Stael defended the royal family, and was 

finally, therefor, compelled to leave France. 

Mrs. Norris gives the following account of 

her fli^t. 

" The order which sent her to the Hotel de 
Ville involved ihe traversing of half the city ; 
a task not very easy or deli^tfiil for a person 
in a carriage and six, attended by servants in 
livery. However, she reached her destina- 
tion, after three hours of anxiety, during 
which her horses had been led at a foot pace, 
through crowds that assailed her with cries of 
dea&. These cries she acknowled^s were 
not insists directly personal to her; the 
peo|>le scarcely knew her; but an elegant 
carriage and embroidered liveries seemed to 
point out to the populace a person worthy of 
death. ' Not bemg aware,' she says touch- 
ingly, *how inhuman man becomes under 
the influence of a revolution, I addressed 
myself frequently to the gendarmes who 
passed nesur my carriage, imploring their 
assistance. They answered me with gestures 
of m^aace and oisdain. I was pregnant, but 
that did not disarm them ; on the contrary, 
I irritated them on this account, because they 
felt themselves all the more guil^ towards 
me.' The most dangerous point of her jour- 
ney was its end ;. on the staircase of the 
Hotel de Ville several persons had l)een mas- 
sacred on the 10th of August, and even 



befi>re she readied the staurcase she had to 
pass through a crowd of armed men, whose 
ferocious eyes seemed eager for the blood of 
aristocrats. Their vile appearance excited 
her aversion, and this feelmglent her a Htde 
stren^. She alighted from her carriage in 
the midst of this terrible throng, and w^ed 
under an arch of pikes. Having reached the 
staircase, flanked by regular ranks of lances, 
she proceeded to ascend. One man directed 
his Lance against her, the gendarme who had 
been in her carriage parried the blow with 
his sabre. ' Had I fallen at that moment,' 
she says, * my life would have been over ; for 
it is the nature of ihe people to respect who- 
ever stands erect, but for a fallen foe they 
have no pity.' At last she reached the com- 
mune, at which Robespierre was presiding : 
and having escaped from the violence of the 
mob, she began to breathe again. She had 
formerly once met Robespierre at her father's 
house, before he had had any chance of 
acquiring his terrible notoriety; when, in 
fact, he was nothing but a poor advocate. 
That interview had not prepossessed her in 
his favor; his livid complexion, and the 
greenish hue of his veins, were not at all 
calculated to make an agreeable impression, 
and the positive dogmatical tyranny with 
which he asserted the wildest opinions had 
completed the disgust which his appearance 
had oegun. To 9ie mercies of this wretch 
she was now delivered, His secretary, 
Billaud-Varennes, sat at his desk, with a 
beard of fifteen days' growth on his chin ; 
this slovenly precaution was adopted to put 
him beyond the suspicion of belonging to the 
atistocratic party. At the time when Madame 
de Stael was placed at ihe bureau of Robes- 

Eierre, another victim, also seated there, and 
eing no less a person than the mayor of 
Virion, rose to state that, placed there 
together, he and the lady by nis side had 
committed no crime in common, and that 
whatever might be her offence, it would not 
be fair to implicate him in it. Yet probably 
this man was gallant enough in ordinary cir- 
cumstances — ^would rise to open a door for a 
woman, and bow her out of a room with 
grace. His chivalry went no further than 
comported with his convenience. How true 
may this be of many of our virtues, and how 
far we are from knowing it, until some un- 
expected crisis tears off the flimsy mask of 
excellence, and exposes the real imperfections 
of our character I Excited by the want of 
generosity in her fellow prisoner, Madame de 
Stael was stimulated to use her own exertions 
to save herself. She rose, and asserted her 
right to depart, as ambassadress of Sweden, 
appealing to her passports in confirmation of 
this right. Just then Manuel arrived, and it 
seems his interest in her had been perma- 
nently excited by the bold attempt she had 
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maie to save her^iioads* In sj^teof all ihe 
efforts of nten to degrade tliemselyes, they 
•«0aiuiot but be touched by a trait of true 
heroism. Manuel was very much surprised 
to see her in such' a sad position; but asser* 
ting that he would answer for her detention 
until the c(Mapiznui» had decided on her sen- 
tence, he took' her and her waitin^woman to 
his own cabinet, where they remained for mx 
hours, faint from -huneer,' thirdt, and fear. 
The window of Manuel's apartment looked 
on to the Place de la Greve, and Madame de 
Stael could see the assassins coming back 
from the prisons, their arms naked and red 
with blood, while they rent the air with their 
dreadful cries. Her carriage, still laden 
with her baggage^ stood in the midst of the 
square^ and me people were about to strip it, 
when she «aw a taU man in ihe uniform of 
the Naticmal Guard asc^ad the box, and pro, 
tect her property from the mob. This man 
res<^utely defended the equipage and its 
contents during two hours. Madame de Stael 
was at a loss to conceiTC how a man could 
devote himself to such a trifle as the preser- 
vation of property, while such awful scenes 
were passmg around him. In the evening, 
this man with Manuel lentered the room 
where Madame de Stael was shut up; she 
discovered him to be Santerre the brewer. 
She inquired the reason why he had exerted 
himself in her bdialf, and must have been 
profoundly affocted by his answer. He had 
livedo he said, in the Eaubourg St; Antoine, 
iand had often witnessed the distribution of 
grain, procured by Monsieur Necker during 
the fomine. Of these distributions he had 
preserved a grateful remembrance, and this 
was his mode of acknowledging his sense of 
Necker^s generosity. Manuel, as soon as he 
saw her, exclaimed witib emotion, that he 
had set her two friends at liberty. Madame 
de Stii-el says that he waa bitterly afflicted by 
the assassinaiioBs ihat were now constantly 
comn^itted, and yet he had not power to 
oppo&e them. ' A, gulf,^ she savs, ' gasped 
beniwd every man who aoouirea authority, 
aud if he stepped back he fell into the abyss.' 
Having waited for night in order to avoid 
the loss of his popularity, Manuel conducted 
Madame de Stael home in her carriage. The 
lamps were not li^bted in the streets, but 
many figures bearing torches were passing 
to and Soi These torches made the darkness 
appear yet more terrible ; often a torch was 
thrust before the carriage window, and 
Manuel was rudely ask^ who he was? 
When he answered tliat he was ihaprocnreur 
of the commwwtf, he was allowed to proceed 
without molestation. It seems ihtA while 
suchi respect for autibority existed, even for 
' auth(»ritT in a guise so mean and brutal as 
the revoluticmary government were, all was 
not lost ; and Eranca might have retrieved 



heneielf had i^e found a man to guid^ ber. 
When Manuel had seen h^ safely at home, 
he assured her that he would exert himself to 
procure her a new passport, but warned h«r 
that she must be accompanied by her waiting- 
maid only, and that & gendarme would esc<»rt 
hereto the frontier. ThiB gendarme -wea 
Taliien, who, twenty months after, assisted 
in procuring ihe ruin of Robespieire; ai^ 
who thus was instarumaital in sending to the 
scafiEold the wretch who had supplied it with 
so many victims." 

Madame de Stael despised Buonaparte 
from the commencement of his career ; in- 
deed she seems to have understood him aa 
he was, a bold aspiring vUlain ; to our mind 
one of the greatest that history offers. This 
truthful estimate held by Madame de Stael of 
his character, of course made Bucmaparte her 
en^ny. Mrs. Norris thinks, as do we, liiat 
the story of Madame de StaePs opposition to 
Buonaparte bein^ based on disappointoent 
at his rejection or her love, was a he. When 
they first met in Paris, he looked upon her 
as one who read him, and despised him, and 
hence was excessively rude tp her. 

"*Whom do you consider the greatee^ 
woman, living or dead ? ' inquired Madame 
de Stael one evening, at Talleyrand's. * Her, 
madam, who has borne the most children,' 
curtly replied Buonaparte. * It is siud,' she 
resumed, a little discomfited, 'tfaat.youore 
not very friendly to the sex.' * I am passicm- 
ately fond of my wife,' he^nswered, tuming^ 
abruptly away, to converse with some one 
else^ On ^noi^er occasion General Buona- 

5 arte suddenly joined a circle to which 
[adame de Stael was delivering a clever 
dissertation upon the Btate of parties in 
France : everybody applauded except Buona- 
parte, who remained perfectly silent. * WeU, 
general, don't you agree with me?-* Ma- 
dam,' was the reply, 'I have not been 
attending, because I don't like to hear 
women talking about pditios.' ' You are 
quite right, general,' she rejoined ; * but in 
a country where heads are being eut off, it 
is only natural that we should like to know 
the reason why.' In 1815, when Buonaparte 
was on his way from Elba a lady, who was 
attached to his party, attempted to flatter 
Madame de Stael, by saying that the Em- 
peror had been informed of her friendliness 
to him in his misfortunes. ' I hope he knows 
how much I detest him,' was her uncompro- 
mising answer.' " 

Madame de Stael was banished from 
France Hn 1803, by order of Napoleon, who 
sent his message to that effect, by a gen- 
darme. Mrs. Norris gives the following 
account of the affedr. 

" He, the messenger, announced him- 
self as the commandant of the gendarmerie 
at Versailles, but added that he came out of 
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tmiform lest he shotild aknn her. He showed 
her an order of ezile» sigoted by Buonaparfej 
which empowered the police to secure her 
departure within four-and-twenty hours, to 
a distance of not less than forty leag^ues 
from the capital. But this agent of despotism 
Seated her with all the consideration her 
fame and position demanded. To the time 
of departure she demurred ; four-and-twenty 
hours, she said, might be sufficient notice for 
conscripts, but could scarcely be enough for 
a woman with children. Some preparations 
were needful before she could depart; on such 
a journey ; three days at least she must have 
in Paris. To this no objection was made, 
said she and her children, accompalaied by 
this officer, set out immediately for the ciiy 
to which she had so often turned with hope 
and joy. In passing the house of Madame 
de Recamier, she stopped for a few minutes, 
and finding General Junot there, procured 
from him a promise to speak in her behalf. 
Then she sadly resumed her drive. Her 
gendarme had been chosen, perhaps, as the 
most literary of his set, for he complimented 
hor on her writings, and ventured to praise 
her talent. Pride prompted her to strive at 
gaiety ; and she said to him in reply, * But 
see whither all this leads, this genius which 
yon admire. Oh, sir, if any person of your 
fkmily, should be so unlucky as to possess it, 
pray counsw her to keep it to herself, or it 
will assuredly bring her into trouble.' Every 
morning 4hi8 man pressed her to leave, and 
every morning she begged another day ; her 
few friends csdled on her, or dined with her, 

* and sometimes,' she says, * we were even 
gay.' No doubt Buonaparte grew tired of 
ttiis delay ; and it was, most probably, on 
this occasion that Monsieur Talleyrand an^ 
nonnced to her the determination of the 
First Consul that she should leave Paris, 
and that speedily. He was a man who could 
fling away a friend with the most exquisite 
grace. * Madame,' said the minister, * I wish 
you a pleasant journey.' * A pleasant jour^ 
ney?' * Yes — a pleasant joumev to Switz- 
erland. I hear you set out in three days.* 

* Oh, but you have been misinformed, I have 
no such idea.' * Nevertheless, I have heard 
it from the best authority. Encore, bon voyage. 
Adieu,* Joseph Buonaparte made another 
attempt to save her, and invited her to spend 
the last few days of her time with his wife 
at Morfontaine. To this lovely place, accom- 
panied by her elder son, she went for three 
days. There she left her friends, and ad- 
dressed her surrowfui face towards the path 
of exile.'* 

Upon this banishment, she went to Wei- 
mar, where she made the acquaintance of 
Gbethe, Schiller, and other German scholars, 
and where she wrote her Cprinn^ and Ger- 
many, The remainder of her life, after 



leatving Weimar, Mrs. Norris says, was a sort 
of flight from Napoledn. "She went to* 
Russia ; Napoleon was after her ; and as the 
imperial eagles entered Moscow, she fled to 
Stockholm by way of Finland. During her 
stay at St. Petersburg she chanced to be 
present at a banqueC when the toast wad 
given : Success to the Russian armies against 
France, * No,' i*dd die, ' not a^inst France, 
but against ihe oppressor of France ; ' and 
the sentiment vras loudly applauded.." 

Madame de Stael subsequently married 
Rocca, a young soldier whom she met in 
Switzerland, and to whom she was ardently 
attached. The marriage was not published 
until after her deaiai. She died on the 14th 
of July, 1817. Those who are nice in the 
observation of coincidences remark that it 
was upon the anniversary of the very day on 
which, twenty-eight years before, the revo- 
lution burst forth. M. Rocca did not long 
survive his wife ; for he died in Provence on 
the 29th of January, 1818. 



SKETCHES OF GEORaiA. 

SKETCH TWELFTH. 
Mart of-Qie,. <M Fbrt xii Sunbury, cfe. 

But there are thou^ts other than those 
suggested by the interesting natural 
scenes of which we spoke in our last, 
and which crowd thickly upon tiie mind, 
and demand its consideration, ids patriotic 
feelings must iedeed be "wrapped up in 
triple brass," whose heart does not bound 
with unwonted emotions as he stands upon 
the very spot where his forefothers contended 
for libmy, and views the memorif^ of their 
struggles. The English, at iMs time, were* 
attempting to subdue this portion of southern 
Georgia, by two separate inroads. Colonel 
ProTOSt had penetrated intilihe centre of 
Liberty County, burning Midway Church, 
and almost every private dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, ' through which he passed. 
Ric0-bams, cotton-houses, and granaries of 
every kind, shared a similar fate, while 
plate, bedding, and aU other articles which 
could be earned away, were taken by the 
enemy. Colonel Fuser commanded the other 
division, and on the first of December, 1775, 
oppeared off Colonel's island, some six 
nmes from Sunbury, with several vessels, 
armed with battering cannon and light 
artillery, and mortars. He waa also in com- 
mand of a body of five hundred men. Suc- 
ceeding in landing, (which, in consequence 
of the small numbdr of American soldiers, 
could not be weU opposed,) he prepared to 
attack the fbrt simultaneously, botii by land 
and wa ter. A formal demand was sent to 
the fort) insisting upon an immediate, uneon- 
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ditional surrender, accompanied with this 
threat, that in case of a remsal, not a man 
should be spared to narrate the history of 
the bloody consequences, and that his troops 
should sweep through the land like a besom 
of destruction. Although the works would 
not have been tenable for more than an hour 
against the combined assault of such superior 
numbers, nevertheless Colonel John Mcin- 
tosh, a eallant young officer, to whom was 
entrusted the command of the fort, deter- 
mined upon a desperate defence of this 
position, with confident anticipations of 
mimediate relief from Savannah. With a 
Spartan heroism, and a laconic brevity, 
wnich well became a son of this young 
republic, his only response was, " Come arm 
tcuce UJ* Noble reply I one which will im- 
mortalize the hero who made it, preserving 
his memory ever distinguished, with that of 
his brave companions, when these ramparts 
shall be level with the plain. Although the 
thunder tones of these cannon, dismounted, 
and rusting upon the soil which they were 
designed to defend, have ceased their rever- 
beration along the shore, — ^although these 
embankments are cnmibling away, — this 
moat overgrown with cedars, and fast filling 
up under the influence of the winter's frost 
and autumnal storms, — although the river 
no longer bears upon its bosom an enemy's 
fleet, — although the sound of martial music, 
the tramp of armed men, and the challenge 
of the sentinel, have all died awaj, still the 
associations connected with this locality, 
and the honor of those who so courageously 
acted their parts, will never fade in the 
remembrance of any Georgian, and especially 
of that one, who has in person stood upon its 
grass-grown battlements, but be more sin- 
cerely cherished, as the lapse of years shall 
render them even more venerable. 

** Yes, honor decka the turf that wraps their day." 

The spirited and laconic reply of Colonel 
Mcintosh, discouraged Colonel Fuser from 
attempting an immediate investment. In 
the mean time, hearing of Provost's retreat, 
and learning the advance of troops from 
Savannah for the relief of Sunbury, he 
raised the siege, and embarked for St. John's 
River. His expedition consequently proved 
a total failure. Had the conduct of Colonel 
Mcintosh been different, the result would in 
all probability, have proved a sad one for 
this section of Georgia. 

The fort was suDsequently captured by 
Provost, after the fall of Savannan. Major 
Lane was then in command, and after a 
short conflict, was compelled to surrender at 
discretion, to a force nearly ten times as 
great as his own. 

During the revolutionary war this section 



of the country was indeed the 
^ Nursery of giant men," 

and many are the localities with which their 
eloquent actions have linked 

** The magic of a warrior's name." 

When necessity called, everjr citizen wa« 
a soldier,— each soldier, if need be, a general, 
— every general a hero. Yet many a hal- 
lowed spot is fast losing its characteristic 
features, and soon name and historical 
association alone will designate the places 
where once were apparent the physical efforts 
of our forefathers. " Change sweepeth over 
f^U, and in its ruthless career destroys that 
which we would preserve intact — ^unaLtered. 

"Cer cities of old days, 
Dumb creatures graze, 
Palace and pyramid 
In dust are hid; 
Tea, the sky-searching tower 
Stands but its hour." 

How needful, then, that the child of free- 
dom should often repair to these deserted 
and mouldering remains of former years, to 
learn the struggles, the daring of his ances- 
tors, to have his own heart strengthened in 
the support of those generous principles and 
noble mstitutions which thev died to perpet- 
uate, — ^to appreciate more fully the price at 
which the blessings of civil and religious 
liberiy were purchased. With his breast 
swelling with the emotions suggested ; with 
one's hand on such an altar. Tike the Car- 
thagenian of old, he may truly swear eternal 
vengeance against every intruder who would 
sacrilegiously pluck one feather from the ex- 
panded pinions of our noble bird, or erase 
one star from our spangled banner. Then 
may these revolutionary relics perish, when 
the memories and virtues, prmciples and 
aims of a glorious past, have been indellibly 
impressed upon the minds of this and suc- 
ceeding generations, when each American 
can trutmully say, and find his inmost soul 
agreeing with the expression of his lips, — 

** Tis Columbia alone that can boast of the soil 
Where the fair fruits of virtue and liberty smile. 
Our boflimis with n^iture beat high at thy name, 
Thy health is our trani^rt— our triumph thy fSoume; 
like our sires, with our swords well support thy renown ; 
What they bought with their blood, well defend with 

[our own^ 

At the opposite end of Sunbury, stood a 
large live oak tree^ which tradition designates 
as the one, beneath which Gen. Oglemorpe 
concluded a treaty with the Indians, who pas- 
sessed this portion of the sea-coast, together 
with the adiacent islands of St. Catherine, 
Ossabaw, Blackbeard,and oihet smaller ones. 
Its mi^estic arms, clothed with luxuriant veg- 
etation, and extending widely over a grassy 
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plat, seemed sufficiently capacious to cove-r 
with their grateful shade an army of war- 
riors, while the massive trunk and iron tex 
ture, might prove suggestive to the imagina- 
tive mind of the native, of tibe perpetuity of 
their alliance, and the power of those profes- 
sions of mutual regard. It is also currently 
reported and generally believed, that beneath 
this temple of nature s handiwork, the first 
Masonic Lodge in Georgia was organized. A 
more suitable place in a newly settled locar 
tion, could not surely have been chosen, if 
Buch was the case. 

In the full vi^or of manhood, when Sun- 
bury was in its mfancy, it remained a silent 
witness of the many vicisitudes which were 
experienced by that town — at every period an 
ornament and a marked object. Although 
in a very exposed situation near the bluff, the 
lightning in its wild, terrific sports, flashed 
in erratic currenia around its summit, yet 
spared this tree, seemingly unwilling to blast 
that which was at once an honor to the vil- 
lage, and a chronicler of important events in 
by-gone years. The rude North East wind, 
and the hurricane, had marred not its giant 
symmetry and proportions. There it stood, 
with its waving moss and huge trunk — sole 
remaining Patriarch of a primeval forest, in 
a robust old age. There, m all human prob- 
ability, it womd still have stood, had not a 
ruthless hand, a short time since, when Sun- 
bury had indeed become a "deserted village," 
wantonly caused its destruction. The de- 
stroyer was one of those ignorant men who 
know little of, and care less for, the associa- 
tions of the past — regard not the future — 
and, for the sake of a trifling, childish grati- 
fication of the present, will desecrate and de- 
face that, which men and occasions have hon- 
ored, which no human power can replace, 
which Nature herself cannot for centuries re- 
store. 



EGERIA.* 

Mr. Simms has been many years before 
the public, and in both prose and verse, has 
been a prolific writer. He is un(juestionably 
a man of some^genius, and occasionally exhi- 
bits gleams of poetic imagination. But his 
works are of exceedingly various merit. Some 
of them, as his versifiea translations from the 
Psalms of David, are among the most dreari- 
ly flat performances within our knowledge. 
And his poetry generally is, in our view, of 
that mediocre cast, which, it was said, "neith- 
er gods nor men can accept." 

His prose is better. In several of his no- 
vels we have met with occasional passages 
not unworthy the most distinguished authors. 



♦ Egeria, or Voices of Thought and GQimsel, by W. Gil- 
more Simms, Philadelphia. £. H. Butler A Go. 



and which have made us regret, that the 
mind capable of such, should not always have 
stood "on the same high level." But, as 
wholes^ his books are variously defective. — 
The narrative drags, and is generally encum- 
bered with much of irrelevancy and sapless 
verbiage. 

He began, we think, to publish too young. 
He has, moreover, written too much — espe- 
cially in the form of Magazine Literature. — 
And again, we suspect he has has not sub- 
jected his mind to that long and rigorous dis- 
cipline, which alone can qualify an author to 
contend triumphantly for the palms of im- 
mortality. 

The present is, of all his books known to 
us, the most creditable to Mr. Simms. It 
comprises some 300 duodecimo pages of 
apothegyms, relating to Literature, Art, Pol- 
itics, the conduct of life, &c., which, the wri- 
ter says, have mostly grown out of his indi- 
vidual experience. We have read the volume 
carefully through, and although we have 
foimd little or nothing that throws light into 
the profounder depths of Man's being, or 
helps to solve the more perplexing enigmas 
of his life a^d destiny; and although we nave 
not been especially thrilled or moved in any 
way, yet we have found in it much of both 
pleasant and instructive reading, many pas- 
sages both ingeniously and poetically ex- 
pressed, and much, finally, that shows the 
writer to be alike an observing and reflect- 
ing man, if not observing and reflecting very 
deeply. 

We can, therefore, honestly recommend 
this volume to our readers, and we take our 
leave of it with the hope, that Mr. Simms will 
yet give us some work which will do greater 
justice to his original powers, than any he has 
yet produced. 

AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

— Mr. Grave, of the London Critic^ gives 
Thackeray a notice in his last gossip. He 
says : — " The eminent Thackeray has an- 
nounced his new serial. The Newconies, as 
not only to make its welcome appearance at 
the near date of the 1st of October, but as 
to be edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq., 
clarum et venerabUe nomen. The NewcomeSy 
moreover is, according to the advertisements, 
to be illustrated by Richard Doyle, the artistic 
genius who used to illustrate Punch, but 
ceased so to do because it sneered at Popery, 
he being a Papist. The eminent Thackeray 
himself is to spend the winter in Paris, 
where so distinguished a writer is sure to 
meet with the warmest social reception. His 
name, in that case, on the door of the cham- 
bers in the Temple, where Oliver Goldsmith 
once dwelt, will be merely symbolical and 
associative : siat magni nomints umbra I The 
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eminent man, as is well known, is now a 
barrister-at-law ; he ate his terms at the 
Middle Temple : he ate, I said — ^rather he 
professed to eat them ; for members of that 
venerable inn of court tell you how he left 
untouched, and with disgusted look, their 
humble viands upon the table ; loudly pro- 
claiming that he was about to dine else- 
where and better 1 Shortly he will be, if not 
already he is, that enviable entity, a barrister 
of six years' standing, eligible to manv an 
honorable post. Alas I how employ usemlly, 
and to himself honorably, in the service of 
the state that delicate and satiric intellect 
of his, which plays half-mockingly, half-lov- 
ingly about the physiognomies of men and 
things, 'Tis an abstruse problem, and one 
whicn hath long perplexed the present writer. 
Thackeray is not what they call a * practical 
man.' ana yet, honour to him for it, he was 
the first of our * popular writers' who 
insisted (in his Irish Sketch Book) on the 
introduction of the useful and industrial 
element into the education of the higher and 
fiddle classes of these Latin and Greek-tor- 
mented realms. He is not a statist, an econo- 
mist, a publicist, a politician, a jurist ; you 
could not make him a police magistrate ; 
how can he serve the state? I have it. 
Under the joint superintendence of the 
Committee of Council on Education and of 
the Board of Trade, create — ^as there is 
already a department of practical art— create 
I say, a department of practical cookery, and 
put Thackeray at the head of it! Who for- 
eets those papers of Thackeray's in Fraser^s 
Magazine, devoted to a delightful description 
of the savoury and tasteful mysteries of the 
Parisian kitchen ? Who forgets the scattered 
indications throughout all his writings of a 
knowledge of that sublime art, — ^a know- 
ledge which here, as everywhere, is power ? 
And who that has studied English life but 
will trace to English ignorance of the more 
refined niceties of culinary preparation, 
those faults of coarseness, of torpor, of 
melancholy sulkiness, with which the Eng- 
lish are reproached bv their happier conti- 
nental neighbours. Forward then, Mr. 
Thackeray; leap like anotiier Curtius into 
the gulf which tnreatens to devour thy much- 
loved England. The * great ' Carlyle seeks 
to scourge paupers ; let it be thine to teach 
all England to cook and to eat. Soyer has 
just brought out his Pantrovheonf a history 
of the preparation of food from the earliest 
ajes to the present time : he, having (like 
Mr. Antony Panizzi) naturalized himself, 
shall, as Eight Honourable Alexis, be Secre- 
tary of the Department of Practical Cookery, 
with the Right Honourable William Make- 
peace Thackeray for President. Even now 
(according to the latest volumes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education) the noble art 



of eookevy is being taught with ^^mmmexx^ 
aid, and under govemm^it supermtend^ice* 
to the youthful spinsters of Mnchley, once 
celebrated merely for the bandit-feats Otf 
Richard Turpin. Let it be tlune, throughout 
the length and breadth of merry England, 
to metamorphose, under national auspices, 
the roast into the stew — greater than Henri 
Quatre with his fowl, to introduce a fricasse 
into every pot, to convert the pancake mto 
an omelette, and the chop into a cutlet. Qud 
aveniVf confun et immense ! " 

— Hiram Powers' latest works are thus 
noticed by a London editor : 
, " Powers, the American, has realized an 
extended reputation, principally by his 
* Greek Slave,' — ^though others of his works 
fully deserve being placed on a par with this 
— and continues to labour with the energies 
of unexhausted genius. His * Washin^n,' 
to be erected in me senate house of Louisiana, 
is now being executed in the marble — a 
figure rather above life-siz^, in the quaint and 
most undignified costume of the time, but in 
the attitude and expression of which is a 
quiet self-collectedness, a freedom from all 
straining to enact the heroic part, that inte- 
rests and impresses by its strong individu- 
ality. * America.' a beautiful female crowned 
with a diadem of thirteen stars, is one of the 
artists' happiest conceptions.' She stands 
with one arm raised in an attitude of com- 
mand, the other hanging at the side, whilst 
the hand- touches a bundle of rods bound 
together, as the symbol of force : the upper 
part of the figure being nude, the lower en- 
veloped in long flowing drapery. As pendant 
to this may be considered his * California,' 
the first instance in which the allegoric per- 
sonification of that country has been produced 
in art — ^a very original piece of sculpture, in 
the graceful but vigorously .moulded limbs 
and finely-chiselled features of which we 
recogiiise, not the Greek, but the Lidian 
type, idealised and softened, it is true, yet 
stul unmistakeable. Taking the less favour- 
able view of his subject in its practical 
aspect, the artist has given to this figure, 
which is entirely nude, me seductive beauty 
and subtle expression of a syren, whose 
object is to fascinate in order to destroy, in- 
dicated by the divining rod she holds in one 
hand, pointing downwards to imply the dis- 
covery of a vein of treasure, and the handful 
of thorns grasped in the other, behind the 
back, as significant of the dreary and bar- 
barous mode of life, or the dangerous results 
to social interests, which those must antici- 
pate whom the sacra fames impels to these 
gold-producing shores. * Meditation,' a figure 
intended to illustrate the Pensieroso, has just 
been commenced by Powers in the nude; the 
addition of drapery, which is to be ample, 
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• flowing in majestic twin,' according to Mil- 
tcn&'s description, being thus prepared for. 
The pecusiarity that strikes ns m this sculp- 
tor's best works is, that their beauty does not 
appear borrowed from the antique, but from 
types existing in his own mind ; therefore it 
is that they surest reflection, and seem the 
ideal promise of a yet undiscovered country 
to ^e domains of his art. For some time he 
has worked on a method invented by himself, 
and apparently with many advantages. In- 
stead of clay, he takes a mass of plaster ; 
builds it up by a regular process of masonry, 
in small longitudinal pieces, to the height of 
the projected figure ; and works upon this 
with instruments, alike of his own invention, 
consisting of flat or concave pieces of iron, 
perforated like the surface of a grater, but 
much more minutely ; so that the open-work 
might be compared to a net. whose web is 
more or less delicate for the several portions 
or stages of the execution. The plaster figure 
does not, like tha clay, require conti^ual 
moisture, but may be left at any moment, 
and its labour resumed after any interval. 
The necessity of casting is thus dispensed 
with, and the first offspring of the artisf s 
toil remains permanently in his studio." 



AUTOQRAPH COLLECTORS. 

the following is a list of persons residing 
in the United States, who nave large and 
valuable collections of Autographs. The 
list will unquestionably be valuable to a class 
of the readers of Bizarre. 



Mellen Chamberlain, 
Jas. T. Fields, . . 
Charles H. Morse, . 
Miss Arnold, . . 
Mrs. Z. Allen, . . 
Capt. T. Seymour, U. 
J. B. Morean, . . 
Henry C. Baird, . 
Dr. L. R. Koecker, 
William Schott, 
Edward D. Ingraham, 
Jos. H. Hedges, 
J. J. Micklev, . . 
S. Austin Allibone, 
F. J. Dreer, . . . 
Dr. J.J.Cohen, . 
Dr. J. H. Causten, 
J. C. McGuire, 
Peter Force, . . 
John R. Thompson, 
Isaac K. Tefft, 
Oscar T. Keeler, . 
Lewis J. Cist, . . 
Joseph B. Boyd, . 
Dr.dibbes, ... . 
Henry T. Gates, . 



Boston, Mass. 
do. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
New Bedford, " 
. Providence, R. I. 
S. A, West Point, N.Yii 
. New York. 
Philadelphia, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
. Baltimore. 
Washington City, 
do. 
do. 
. Richmond, Va. 
Savannah, Geo. 
Columbus, Miss. 
. Cincinnati, 0. 
. Maysville, Ky. 
. Columbia, S. C. 
Charleston, S.C. 



NEW BOOKS. 



The lUusitcUed Magazine of Art, 
' . j; W. 



for 
October, comes to us from Mr. J". W. Moore, 
filled with entertaining as well as useful 
articles, and really superb illustrations; well 
worth three dollars is this periodical. 

— Law Register. — This excellent periodical 
has reached the close of its first volume, 
with, as we learn, a very large list of patrons, 
It is very ably conducted by its editors, 
Messrs. Iish & Wharton, while its publica- 
tion or business department, being stul in the 
hands of its original projectors and proprie- 
tors could not have a more effective direction. 
Lawyers throughout the country cannot 
obtain better authority, it its way, than the 
Register, 

— The Forged TTtZ^.—This is the title of a 
stirring story from the pen of Emerson Ben- 
nett, which T. B. Peterson has Just issued 
in attractive style. It was published some 
years ago, and received with so much favor, 
that the new and beautiful edition in notice, 
was well warranted. The first we knew of 
the author was in connexion with a paper 
he joined J. H. Green — the reformed gam- 
bler — ^in editing, at Cincinnati, some years 
since. He was then a most powerful tale- 
writer, particularly of the horror-distilled 
school. 

— HooWs Church Dictionary, We have 
received from E. H. Butler & Co. this excel- 
lent standard book ; it being from the sixth 
edition, revised and adapted to American 
readers, by a presbyter of the Church. The 
editor says he has undertaken his office with 
strict reference to the wants of American 
Churchmen. He has omitted many articles 
which relate to the peculiar ecclesiastical 
laws and institution of the Church -of Eng- 
land ; many articles of architectural detail; 
several on the more abstruse and mooted 
points of theology ; while he has modified 
and amended others, by the introduction of 
much new matter relating to the American 
branch of the church, in all those points 
wherein it differs from the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The edition, Dr. Hook says, has been en- 
larged by an addition of more than a hun- 
dred articles. The Doctor adds : — " The 
circumstances of the Church of England 
have changed considerably from what they 
were when the Church Dictionary was first 
published. At that time the Protestantism 
of the Church of England was universally 
recognised, and the fear was lest her preten- 
sions to Catholicity should be ignored. But 
now an affectation of repudiating our Pro- 
testantism is prevalent, while by ignorant 
or designing men Protestantism is misrep- 
resenteaas tiie antithesis, not, as is is the case, 
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to Romanism, but to Catholicism ; at the 
same time, Catholicism is confounded with 
Romanism, primitive truth with mediaeval 
error, and the theology of the Schools with 
that of the Fathers : while, therefore, the 
articles bearing on the Catholicity, orthodoxy; 
and primitive character of the Church of 
England are retained, the articles relating to 
the heresies and peculiarities of the Church 
of Rome have been expanded ; and strong as 
they were in former editions in condemna- 
tion of the papal svstem, they have been 
rendered more useful, under the present 
exigencies of the Church, by a reference to 
the decisions of the so-called Council of 
Trent, so as to enable the reader to see what 
the peculiar tenets of that corrupt portion of 
the Whristian world really are." 

We like the addenda of the American 
edition, in every instance where we have 
examined them, believing them to be made 
with a conservative eye, or rather with a view 
to harmonize rather than fud;her divide 
Episcopalians. The Church wants peace, 
harmony, unity; and those writers regard its 
interests most clearly, we think, who labour 
for these at least christian ends. 

— We have received the seventh volume of 
Redfield's beautiful duodecimo edition of 
Shakspeare, with Collier*s famous annota- 
tions and emendations ; a work which, un- 
questionably, will be in demand, and despite 
certain attempts that are making by inte- 
rested narties, both here and in England, to 
bring Collier into disrepute. We have not 
read an article in the last number of Putnam, 
written, as we learn, with this vieW, and by 
a gentleman who himself soon contemplates 
getting out an edition of Shakspeare, but we 
hear it has some ability. The City Item, by 
the way, says of this article in Putnam, or 
rather, in reply to an article in the New York 
IHmes, announcing it as from the pen of 
Richard Grant White ; — " The article from 
his pen, (Mr. White's) in Putnam, is the sole 
attack made upon Collier in this country, and 
in England the adverse criticisms have been 
written by Singer, Knight. Dyce, and Hallo- 
well, all of whom have rival editions pub- 
lished.'' 

—''Notes on Uncle Tom's Ca6m,"by the Rev. 
E. J. Stearns has, we learn, already passed 
to a second edition. No book was ever more 
favorably noticed, nor did ever book work its 
way more single-handed than this identical 
one. No extraordiuarj effort has certainly 
been made to sell it ; indeed it has been but 
scantily advertised ; rather a remarkable fact 
by the way, considering the extreme liberally 
with which the publishers usually announce 
their works. These publishers, we should 
add, are Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
who enjoy a marked reputation from the fact 



of their being successors to Messrs. Grig^ k 
Elliott, as well as from other circumstances 
which always help along in the business of 
life, and to which we need not more par- 
ticularly allude. The senior of the firm is 
a gentleman who has a very severe literary 
taste. We learn he does not think Bizarre 
quite equal to Blackwood ; nay, it is possible 
that in his opinion it may fall short of the 
Athenceum. 

— ''Memoirs of a Stomach*' has just appear- 
ed in London. An extract will suffice to 
show the character and style of the work : 

THE UNIVERSITY BREAKFAST. 

My college career was ushered in by sup- 
pers delayed till the morning, and breakfasts 
till noon. Such breakfasts, too ! Bein^ used 
to a mug of tea, and a round of dear, simple 
bread and butter, conceive my consternation 
when a heterogeneous mass was driven into 
my luckless interior, including every known 
condiment, and every unknown compound 
under the sun. Devilled kidneys and moselle; 
cocoa and curacoa; coffee and cognac; ancho- 
vy paste and pidgeon pie; mushrooms, mar- 
malade, and potted char; laver, caviar, pates 
de foies gras; dried fish, Catalonian hams, 
and Archangel deer tongues; all these, with 
many other minor delicacies too numerous to 
mention, very often constituted my first meal; 
and out of this melange I was expected to se- 
lect the good from the bad, without grumb- 
ling at the additional labor. My friend and 
relative, Mr. Head, too, had his tasks to per- 
form; and never did two cab-horses on a (peo- 
ple's) holiday work harder than we did; but 
at length, just as he passed his "little go," I 
broke completely down, and from sheer inca- 
pacity was not to be removed by whip or spur. 
In vain they tried all sorts of drams and stim- 
ulants; I had become so used to them, their 
effects had ceased. In vain little round pel- 
lets of mercury were sent to try their effect. 
The god himself might have shaken his cadu- 
cous m my face with no result. In fact, I 
could not, would not, stir; and it was only af- 
ter a l6ng course of almost starvation, that I 
consented to resume my duties, and then only 
by slow degrees. 

— Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, of Edinburgh 
and London, announce a new and cheap 
edition of the Works of Samuel Warren, D. 
C. L., F. R. S., in 18 monthlv parts, at one 
shilling. The first part of tne " Diary of a 
Physician," is already ont. 

— Mr. Charles Scribner, of New York, issues 
shortly, in one large and extremely elegant 
octavo volume, the collected poems of Gen. G. 
P. Morris. " These poems," says the Home 
Journal, "have previouslv existed in a most 
scattered and inaccessible cotidition — in an- 
nuals, magazines, newspapers, sone-books, 
hymn-books and othar poetical collections. 
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Tliey now, for the first time, appear in a vol- 
Tiine together. Many of them nave had the 
good fortune to become household words 
Dvherever the English language is spoken or 
Bung. Others have enjoyed a wide but less 
aniversal favor. The majority of the pieces, 
however, will be new to our younger readers, 
-while a few have not been publisned before 
in any form. The volume is illustrated by 
steel engravings, from designs, by Wier and 
Parley. A portrait of the author, by the late 
Henry Inman, serves as a frontispiece. The 
volume will be, in a few days, procurable of 
all the leading booksellers of the United 
States; and the price is to be fixed at five dol^ 
lars per copy." Its sale will unquestionably 
be very large. 



RES CURIOSAE. 

We give another story about Vampires, 
which 18 from the German, and which is of 
course mere romance, though there are many 
who believe these traditions to be authentic : 

CURIOUS STORY OP VAMFYRES. 

Many Years ago, a Heiduque, an inhabi- 
tant of Medreiga, in Poland, named Arnold 
Paul, was cruMied by the fall of a load of 
hay. Thirty days after his death, so say the 
records, four persons died suddenly, and in 
the manner of those, according to the tradi- 
tion of the country, who are molested by Vam- 
pyres. It was then recollected that this Ar- 
nold Paul had often related that in the envi- 
rons of Cessova, and on the frontiers of Turk- 
ish Servia, he had been tormented by a Turk- 
ish Vampyre; for he believed also, that such 
as were passive Vampyres during life, be- 
came active ones after death; that is, those 
who have been sucked, suck likewise in their 
turn; but he had found means to cure himself 
by eating some of the earth of the Vampyre's 
grave, and sprinkling himself with his blood, 
aprecaution which, however, did not prevent 
his becoming one after death, since being dis- 
interred, forty days after being buried, all 
the marks of an arch Vampyre were found on 
the corpse. The body was red, his hair, his 
nails, and beard were grown; and his veins 
filled with fluid blood, and flowing from eve- 
ry part upon his shroud. The bailiff of the' 
place, in whose presence he was taken up, 
and very expert in vampyrism, according to 
custom, had a very snarp stake driven 
through the heart of the deceased, passing 
through his body, which made him cry out 
horribly, as if ahve. This done, they cut off 
his head, and burned the whole. The same 
was done to four other persons who had died 
from vampyrism, lest they might in turn kill 
others. All this could not, however, prevent 
.(that towards the end of the last year, that is 
after five years) the renewal of mese prodi- 



gies, and the unhappy de^-th of several inhab- 
itants. In the space of three months, seven- 
teen persons of different ages and sex, died of 
vampyrism; some without any indisposition, 
and others after languishing two or three 
days. It is stated, mat among them, one 
Stanoska, daughter of the Heiduque Sotuitzo, 
who had gone to bed perfectly well, awoke 
in the middle of th*e night, trembling and 
crying frightfully, saying that the son of the 
Heiduque Millo, who had been dead nine 
weeks, had nearly strangled her in her sleep. 
From that time she lingered, and died m 
three days; what she stated, made it known 
that Millo's son was a vampyre, and on ta- 
king him up it was found to be the case. — 
The principal people of the place, the phy- 
sicians and surgeons, examined Imw the 
vampyrism could have been renewed, after 
the precautions taken some years preceding. 
At length it was discovered after much re- 
search, that the deceased Arnold Paul, had 
killed not only the four persons spoken of, 
but also several animals, of which the new 
vampyres had eaten, and the son of Millo 
amongst the rest. On these indications, they 
resolved to disinter all who had died within 
a given period; and of forty, they found sev- 
enteen with the most! evident signs of vam- 
pyrism; they therefore thrust them through 
the heart, cut off their heads, then burned 

them, and threw their ashes into the river. 

^ 

— How could there be a more ridiculous 
representation than this ? 

RELIGIOUS PANTOMIMES. 

On one of the hills near Naples, there is a 
village, whose rustic habitations are oversha- 
ded by lofty pines, green laurels, and the fra- 
grant orangeries of the neighboring villas, in 
the arrangement of which N ature has been 
more consulted than art. There the votaries 
of ancient usages may enjoy the satisfaction 
of imagining tnemselves in the very bosom of 
the middle ages — of those blessed days into 
which some of the musty brains of our time^ 
would fain reconduct their ^restive contempo- 
raries. At the festivity of Easter, an im- 
mense statue of St. John the Baptist issues 
from the Parish church of Arenella, for such 
is the name of the village, borne on the shoul- 
ders of four lusty peasants, who every year 
dispute the honor of being crushed beneath 
its ponderous load. The figure moves along 
at a slow pace, and gives one the idea of a 
person who has lost something. It turns 
restlessly about from the right to the left ; it 
goes prying into every door, and finds its way 
into every court yard, and down every street. 
It was thus, perhaps, that, in the EleUsinian 
mysteries, Ceres went about in search of her 
daughter Proserpine, who had disappeared 
from her eyes, amid the yellow plains of Sici- 
ly. After many fruitless researches, it seems, 
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if it be not Terj much mistaken, to hear at a 
distance, the festive hymns that announce the 
resurrection of the Saviour. It would fain 
hasten in that direction, and make some ad^ 
vance to meet him, but Mary Magdalen, who 
has followed him at some short distance, 
oomes to remind him of the promise he has 
made to the virgin, not to monopolise the first 
embraces of her son. St. John bows to this 
request, and politely falls back, to ^eld to 
the virgin the happiness of so propitious a 
^eeting. But the heart of a mother has an- 
ticipated his coming. Behold she advances 
with majestic pace, amid the loud congratu- 
lations of the people, who advise her to lay- 
aside the black mantle in which she is vnrapt. 
In effect, at the appearance of the Redeemer, 
no loflger habited as a man of sorrows, but 
resplendent in gold and jewels, the holy vir- 
gin shows herself to the longing eyes of the 
spectators, at the same moment peopling the 
air wiUi a number of birds, whicn escape 
from her bosom. The people dance around 
the sacred group, which re-enters the church 
amid the ringing of bells and the firing of 
small mortars. * 

But a still better pantomime, of the sacred 
kind, is that represented on holy Thursday, 
at Soccive, a small village in the district of 
Aversa. A strapping bellman, arrayed like 
the man of Nazareth, crowned with thorns 
and bearing on his shoulders a ponderous 
cross, sets out to ascend the hill of Calvary, 
His escort consists of twenty or thirty fellows 
dressed as Roman soldiers, wiih helmets and 
cuirasses. From time to time the sacred vic- 
tim makes a feint to fall under the load of the 
cross, and the executioners that follow drive 
him along, like very Jews, by blows of tiieir 
lances, by kicks and cuffs, applied in such 
good earnest that the poor fellow remains 
most soundly pummelled, and his only con- 
solation is that such harsh treatment will be 
turned to good account by being accepted, in 
the other world, in expiation of his sins. — 
Meanwhile the Virgin and the Magdalen, 
bathed in tears, follow the Redeemer, who, 
after traversing the princij^al paths about the 
villaffe, returns, accompanied by the whole 
popmation, who are highly edified, and melt- 
ed to compassion at the affecting spectacle. 

— A London paper of late date says : " A few 
days ago died in an obscure comer of France 
one of the many claimants to the name and 
honours of Louis XVII. Some twenty years 
ago the wheel of Fortune — ^nowhere so capri- 
cious in its jerks, as in France — ^had thrown 
two men into the same dungeon of St. 
Pelagle. They were both little, round, fat 
men, — ^with a taste for good vnne and good 
dishes ; one, lively> shrevrd, sparkling, a 
ready talker, an ultra-liberal, and a dandy, 
-^e otiier slow and prosy, much fuidioted 



to sentiment and roast capons. The first ii^SetSt 
Armand Marrast, editor of tiie NaMonaZ, 
and ^ one of the most formidable of Louis 
Phi£ppe's discontented subjects ; the second 
was, the so-called B«m>n de lUchemont^— in 
whose coarse and kindly face the chivalry of 
France believed it traced the royal linea- 
ments of Louis XVII. Marrast, in his kindly 
banter, called his friend what his firiend 
called himself, Capet; made jokes for him, 
laughed at hsm, and praised his cookery — 
for Capet, Uke all his supposed race, was 
great m the kitchen. Another jerk of tifie 
wheel of Fortune I and the two men wero 
once more face to face. This time it is in the 
Hotel de Ville, — ^Marrast is the mayor of 
Paris, and his friends are masters of France. . 
Capet is before him with a memorial, cls^m- 
ing from his old friend one of the great 
thrones of the world. Marrast smiles: — 
since he put on those exquisite yeUow gloTes 
and scattered on his person those wondrous 
scents, he has learnea to smile less sardoni- 
cally than of old. He cannot give up France, 
even to the best of cooks, — ^for he is already 
Ma^or of Paris — ^has the Presidency of the 
National Assembly in his grasp, — and the 
office of the Capets seems within his own 
possible reach. Capet founds a newspaper, 
and attacks his old friend of St. Pelagic. 
One more whirl of the wheel ! Capet and 
Marrast are both lost to sight and to remem- 
briEince. The world goes on its way, and no 
one thinks of the aspiration and the despair 
of these rivals for place and power, till one 
bright day some solitary tourist, hearing a 
passing knell, inquires the name of the ob- 
scure dead, and hears — ^not without emotion 
pethaps — ^that it is Armand Marrast or the 
Duke de Richemont." 



ENGLISH SAPPHICS. 

The following parody on Southey's 
Widow appeared some time since, in an 
English paper. 

Boy, sweep the shop; the chocolate prepare, wife; . 
Here comes the Countess rattling down the high street 
fi[arkl 'tis her chariot turning round the corner — 
Boy, clear the coiinter. 

Madam, permit me, (opening tha coach door. 
Placing the step and holding out his elbo^) 
Sure the young Lady will not like to wait long — 
Better get out. Miss. 

What willit please jovr Ladyship to see first? 
Dimity, sarsnet, lawn, or India muslin f 
(Moa silk hose,, i^lut att' th« ladies wear now— 
Cloaks at the ancle ? 

This too, deserves, my lady, your attention; 
Where will you see so sweet a calimanco ? ^ 

None can excel it in Margate, I assure you — 
No, nor in London. 
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M«gr Ipr^BUM your LftdjBbSp to t«iB|>t nowl 
Vtfet did I see so elegant a lutestringl 
Bgy, put her La'yship's things in the coach — "And 
Now, for my bill, sir." 

nreesTMnto of oamhric, eight and forty ddlUng^ 
Hqm, oalimanoo, calieo and nraslin, 
J«0t tw«nty-two pounds, seTenteen and sixpense— 
Bight to a farthing. 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

The closing concert of the Gormanians, 
on WBdnesday evening, the 5th instant, was 
the finest of the series. The occasion was 
honored, too, with the largest as well as the 
most enthnsiastic gathering the band have at- 
tracted. We were pleased with the disposition 
thus wiown by the public, to offer theGermar 
nians " a bumper at parting," as well to 
honor their excellent leader, Mr. Bergmann, 
for whose benefit the entertainment was set 
apart. The profframme hy the way, em- 
braced some of his compositions, and of a 
very high order they were. It also gave us 
little Camilla (Japonica) Urso, in a duett 
with Jaell, on themes of William Tell, which 
was most exquisitely executed by both. 
Little Urso emphatically won the Japonica, — 
as we call her, — on the evening in question, 
bein^ several times showered with boquets, 
in which we observed a plentiful sprinkling 
of that charming flower. Jaell too, we think. 
Came in for floral offerings, some of which, 
if report speaketh truly, were vei^ nearly as 
considerable in height, if not in breadth, as 
himself. He is a favorite, and deserves to 
be ; for if he is not one of the most bold and 
striking, he is one of the most graceful and 
bizarre pianists we ever heard. 

The Germanians have gone to Baltimore, 
from whence we learn they will proceed to 
Boston, where they propose to give a series 
of grand concerts, introducing amons other 
attractions. Miss Pintard, our beautiiul and 
popular young Philadelphia con^raZto. We 
bespeak for her, amon^ the Boston musical 
critics, a warm reception ; not because she 
is a Philadalphian, but because as an artiste 
she stands among the very first of her class 
of voice, in the country. We shall miss this 
charming young vocalist at Perelli's soirees, 
but there will be some comfort in the con- 
viction that if she is absent from us, she is 
warming up the music-recesses of Boston 
soul. 

— Mr. J. E. Gould, the suooessfiil publisher, 
of this city, has sent us the following pieces 
of music, which we take pleasure in no- 
noticing : — " Oh Ever Think on Me," a 
Swiss Melody, words by Miss Pickering, 
music by Gustavo Blessner, and sung by Miss 
Riohings ; — " Cameronian Quadrilles," com- 
posed by Charles B' Albert ; — Plantation 



Song and Choros, " Poor Sister Sue," written 
and composed bv F. F. Merceron; — "La 
Danse des Fees," arranged for the piimo, 
from Godfroie, by J.Blumtal; " Make me no 
Vraudjr Chaplet,'^ simplified and arranged for 
tjie piano, by the same skillftil hand; — 
"The Naiad Queen Polka," composed and 
executed by An^ste Coekel; — and "The 
Lilly Dale Schottische," composed by Frank- 
lin Harris. 

Mr. Gould has also sent us two new and 
brilliant compositions of that wonderfiil 
young American Pianist, Gt>ttschalk. The 
former is entitled, " The Water Sprite Polka 
de Salon," dedicated to Miss Mary J. Smith, 
of Philadelphia ; — ^the latter is called " Er- 
nest Glade," and is a " polka brillante," 
dedicated in the warm-hearted ' ^vmg 
Creole's own words, " To my dear Cousin 
Leonard Meyers, of Philadelphia." Gotts- 
chalk has true genius, and ne has also an 
abundance of true soul. These, with the 
education he had in Paris, have made him 
one of the most extraordinary artists of the 
day. 

— Bellak is constantly producing new and 
beautiful waltzes, polkas and bal£ds, which, 
as a general thing, our friend J. E. Gould 
publishes. Bellak is an excellent musician, 
a thorough-bred one indeed ; and his teach- 
ings of the piano, we are happy to learn, are 
well appreciated by the public. 

— We have been again and again asked, 
when is Jullien coming to Philadelphia? 
Once for all, then, we don't know, and can- 
not say. Possibly manager Brough will 
soon announce the period, and give some 
inkling of what is to be the programme. 

— Sandford has just brought out a bur- 
lesque of Uncle Tom's Cabm, which will 
make his Opera House, at Twelfth and 
Chestnut, more than ever a place for crowds. 
We perceive he has Foghel back again; 
though we believe that clever nay, remark- 
able but not always tasteful viounist, has 
stipulated that he shall appear minus the 
burnt cork. Sandford is coming money. 

— The Philharmonic Society are making the 
most extensive arrangements for their ap- 
proaching series of concerts. With such 
mdefatigables as Mr. Waterman for a file- 
leader, they cannot fail. There is no such 
word in the Philharmonic vocabulary. The 
improvements which have been made in the 
Musical Fund Hall, will render the Philhar- 
monic Concerts more brilliant than ever, for 
they always attract all the beauty and chival- 
ry of Philadelphia, and all is now ordered 
for an imposing ensemble. 

— M. Berlioz has been giving two grand 
concerts of his music at Frankfort — ^the 
journals add, with great success. Colonel 
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Ragani, an old officer of the Empire, widower 
of the once-renowned Grassini, and uncle to 
Grisi, has been impressario of the Italian 

Opera at Paris. -Grisi and Mario were 

privately married a few days ago at St. John's 
Wood. The recent death of M. de Melcy 
(Mme. Grisi's late husband) had, on dit, 
hastened the union of the two celebrated 
artistes, 

— The French journals mention that the 
Singing Society of Cologne Gentlemen, so 
favorably noticed in London, have received 
magnificent offers to give concerts in America, 
which there is some possibility of their ac- 
cepting. The Athenceum is informed, on 
tolerably good authority, that Madame Gold- 
schmidt intends to go to England next year, 
to make a concert tour. ^Early in the pre- 
sent year, the Conservatoire of Brussels 
offered as prize a gold medal, to the value of 
1,500 francs ($300,) to the composer of the 
best Symphonies. Thirty-one works, it 
appears, were sent in. — and the medal has 
been awarded to an amateur, Herr Ulrich, of 
Berlin. 



OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

— The Dublin Evening Post announces the 
grant by Her Majesty of a pension of 80Z. a 
year — " out of the Literary Fund, says the 
Post^ by some confusion of ideas — ^to the Rev. 
William Hickey, the popular agricultural 
writer under the well known name ef " Mar- 
tin Doyle.'' 

— The CSrrespondence of Turin says : — " A 
new and ingenious application of electricity 
has been much spoken of here lately. The 
Chevalier Bonelli of this place, director of 
the Sardinian tele^phs, has invented 
electric weaving machines, destined to replace 
with advantage the frames a la Jacquard, 
for weaving figured stuffs. , Details are as 
yet wanting respecting this invention, which 
appears destinea to produce a great change 
in mdustrial matters." 

— Two nieces of Jacquard, the well-known 
inventor of the loom which bears his name, 
have been compelled by poverty, to offer for 
sale the gold medal bestowed by Louis XIV. 
on their uncle. The sum asked was simply 
the intrinsic value of the gold, 20i. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, becoming 
acquainted with the circumstance, agreed to 
become the purchasers of it for 24Z. " Such," 
says the French Journal, the Cosmos^ " is 
the gratitude of the manufacturing interest 
of Lyons for a man to whom it owes so large 
a portion of its splendour," 

— A University for Australia has been 
founded and enaowed by the local legislature 
at Sydney ; and the latest tidings from that 



colony speak of a project being on foot to 
estabush a new oolleee in connection with 
the University there ror educating Ministers 
of the English Church. So says i\i% Athenaswm. 

— At the mass meeting at Metropolitan Hall, 
New York, on the evening of 22nd ult., in 
honor of Captain Ingraham, the following 
gentlemen were unanimously nominated a 
committee to get the proposed medal in honor 
of Capt. Ingraham: Henry H. Morange, 
Felix Foresti, Julius Krahl, Dr. Schramm, 
John P. Hale, John MacMuUen, Charles 
Corniss, Alexander Maluski, Gasper de Be- 
tancourt. Dr. Martinache, and H. Forbes. 

— The London Times has some quite demo- 
cratic remarks on a Buckinghamshire Agri- 
cultural festival, where Mr. Disraeli made a 
speech, and among other things, prizes were 
distributed to model-laborers. For some 
thirty years of unexceptionable devotion to 
his landlord, and affection to his family, a 
peasant was awarded thirty shillings as a 
prize — a shilling a year ! This magnificent 
foolery, adds The Tribane, and some other 
cognate cases of exemplary bumpkin virtues, 
Disraeli is eloquent and affecting upon, in a 
set speech. The Times draws a parallel be- 
tween the country loon so befooled, and tiie 
American slave. — ^to the advantage ef the 
latter. 

— The New York Tribune has the following 
speaking paragraph : 

** Prof. Bayerhoffer has just been sentenced 
at Marburg, in Hesse Cassel, to fifteen years' 
imprisonment to hard labor, for treason. He 
has already been in the United States two 
years. Will the Hessian coward and tyrant 
send ever and catch him ? " 

— M. Meyer, a Hanoverian geometrician, 
sent the following communication to the 
Weser Gazette a — " In an arid plain near 
Donner lies a block of granite of about 7J 
feet square, named by the neighbouring in- 
habitants Drachenstein (dragon's stone). On 
it is the figure in alto relievo of a serpent, 
formed into twenty-three folds, and being 
somewhat more than 11 feet in length, the 
head hanging down by the side. At about 
two feet from the head a very wide part is 
to be seen, as if the reptile had been crushed 
there. Although the body of the serpent 
appears to be formed of the same material as 
the stone, it is supposed to be a petrifaction, 
and not the work of man, inasmuch as there 
is no mark whatever of the chisel of an 
artist in any part of it." 

— Macauley's Lays of Ancient RomCy Ivry 
and the Armada, have just appeared at 
Leipzig in a very tolerable German transla- 
tion ; and the German critics are pleased 
to find that, like Voltaire and Schiller, 
Macauley is both a poet and a historian. 
The Lays have been published in our 
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country in charming style, by Messrs. E.H. 
Butler & Co. These gentlemen, by the way, 
are about removing &om their old stand m 
Minor Street, to a new and splendid store in 
the magnificent building of Messrs. Thomas 
& Sons, Fourth Street. 
— Mr. W. Chambers, of Edinburgh, has 
come to America, for the purpose of writing 
a descriptive tour through the United States 
and Canada, und collecting accurate infor- 
mation respecting the condition and pros- 
pects of emigrants in this country. So say 
the London papers. 
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X^l^-Talk. 

-=- The election is at its height as we write. 
We do not know which party will triumph, 
but we do well know that the country will be 
safe, whichever way the political scales may 

fo between Democrats and Whigs. There 
as been a good deal of personality in the 
present canvass; much more, if possible, 
than usual. Aside from the immediate 
parties interested, however, nobody cared 
about the hard names exchanged. A lawsuit 
has grown out of certain charges made by a 
Mr. Davis against Mr. Flannigen, editor of the 
Daily News, the result of which most 
probably will be damage to somebody. 
— Have you ever noticed the stout colored 
man who stands for hours at the corner of 
Eighth and Chestnut Streets ? He is stone 
blind, and makes a living by selling matches. 
Never was there a more patient dealer, never 
one, who, if appearances do not belie him, 
felt more grateful for custom. There he 
stands, sometimes, seven or eight hours on a 
stretch, one hand extended, containing two 
or three boxes of matches. He only asks a 
penny a box. It is worth a hundred times 
the amount to see the smile of satisfaction 
which lights up his countenance, . as you 
drop a penny into his hand, and take your 
box of matches. " Thank you, gemman," 
is uttered with a soul-felt tenderness ; while 
there is a wreathing of the whole face in 
smiles ; the heart fairly dances ; there is a 
heaven-light all about it. Poor old blind 
negro, to be so thankful for one penny I 
What would be the consequence, perhaps it 
is asked, if the sum were increased ? Just 
the same "thank you, gemman,''the same 
smile, the same evidences of inward joy. 
We have seen fips, levies, and quarters 
dropped into the old blind negro's hands, 
and he has returned the same intense, heart- 
felt ** thank you, gemman," accompanied 
by the same joyful expression of countenance; 
nothing more. His heart acknowledges, 
with gratitude, the gift, for the motives 
which inspire it, not S>r the value which it 



has in the scale of dollars and cents. It is, 
in other words, the godlike in the old blind 
negro's bosom, responding to the same god- 
like, as it hurries along the thoroughfares of 
our great city. Buy a box of matches, "gem- 
men," as you pass the old colored man. 
You get a first-rate article, to say nothing of 
the godlike, which is at the same tune 
bestowed on you. 

— Mr. Owens continues his Mont Blanc a 
few evenings longer, at the request of cer- 
tain prominent citizens. The entertainment 
is good, and calculated to please the mass of 
visitors. We have heard it said that Owens' 
painting is better than Albert Smith's, 
and think most probably it is. By the way, — 
those who have been interested in the story 
of Mont Blanc, should read Albert Smith's 
book, not long since republished by Putnam 
& Co. of New York. It may be found at any 
of the book-stores, we presume. 

— " George R. Graham, editor of Graham's 
Magazine^ will speak for Total Abstinence ^ 
and the Maine Law in our city, on Monday 
evening next — ^probably in the Duane Street 
Methodist Church. Mr. Graham understands 
both sides of the question, and, being enlisted 
for the war, will henceforth be heard and 
felt on the right side." 

We find an editorial paragraph of this kind 
in the New York Tribune of last week. If 
mankind were all like Graham, Graham's 
eloquence in favor of temperance would 
nobly avail. But then mankind generally, 
and especially drunkards, are self-willed, 
stubborn, slow to yield to conviction ; though 
you may at times win them, over by kincfly 
appeals to their hearts ; you can never com- 
pel them by law, to the adoption of temper- 
ance, or any other purely moral course. We 
used to be told, when a boy, that " to kill the 
devil, you must throw a smooth stone." The 
experience of life has taught us, we may add, 
the truthfulness of this maxim, and much 
of the propriety of acting upon it, certainly 
in matters of expediency. 

Bojiiness and Pleasure* 

— Arch Street Tfveatre, — The romantic 
French drama of Pauline has been performed 
nightly for the last two weeks to full houses. 
Though quite an impracticable story, it is 
really fascinating and startling. To those 
who have never seen the play, we can give a 
general idea of its nature, by simply stating 
that the hero, though un homme de bonnes 
fortune in Paris, is a bloody assassin and 
robber in the country, consequently we have 
him in straw-coloured gloves and patent 
leather boots, in a Parisian salon, upon one 
scene, and upon the next, in a deserted part 
of the country, coarsely dressed, murdering 
travellers in general, and a nabob from India 
in particular. 
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— Walnut Street Theatre.^Mr. Boker^s new 
piece continued to draw pretty well all last 
week. It is an interesting ana well-arranged 
drama, but we cannot hem thinking that the 
legitimate wife of King Olphonso could, in 
our author's hands, have led off, as heroine, 
to far greater advantage than Leonor de 
Gbzman. In fact, we think the wronged 
queen, with her constant love, and never- 
dyilig, (but killing,) jealousy, an unusuaUy 
good subject to invest with the romance of 
poetry and the stage. 

Mr. Forrest, as ever, is doing a great 
business at this Theatre, the present week. 

— Chinese Museum. — ^M. and Mile. Heller 

Present nightly their impenetrable mysteries, 
'he second-sight mystery should be witnessed 
by all, for we can scarcely believe that any 
succeeding necromancer will be able to ac- 
complish it. 

— Mr. A. D. K. Moore has removed his 
stationery and periodical establishment from 
220 to 374 Cl^stnut Street, a localitv which 
is in the very heart of fashion, and hence of 
the patrons who have ever favored him. He 
qas a beautiful store, and, if possible has 
added to the choicene^s and variety of his 
stock. He continues, we notice, to engrave 
cards and to furnish weddmg and other 
stationery. (See advt.) 

♦— Oakford is in the matter of hats and furs, 
grrat authority in Philadelphia. We pre- 
sume there are people among us who could 
not be induced to procure their head furnishing 
elsewhere than at his exquisitely ordered 
establishment, No. 158 Chestnut Streets 
They have the best confidence in his concep* 
tion and execution in the hat-world, or the 
world of hats. • Very reasonable is their re- 
liance, for never an exception could be taken 
to any hat, or cap, or fur, which Oakford 
warranted. We notice he imports from 
Paris aud London. Ladies will find at his 
place, just now, a large and beautiful assort- 
ment of furs. 

— CoL. William H. Mattrice, No. 128 
Chestnat Street, supplies everything in the 
way of blank-books, and of the most excel- 
lent quality and character. He also deals 
largely in papers, envelopes, inks, stationers' 
hardware, &c. He enjoys the best patron- 
age, and retains it by excellent stock, low 
prices, and the most polished address on the 
part of himself and assistants. 

— The Inquirer has the following which we 
copy with pleasure. " A writer for one of 
the papers from New York, and who is 
reputed never to tell the truth, when a false- 
hood will pay better, speaks of Mr. Perham's 
gift enterprise as a lailure, at the same 
time he intimates that it is a humbug. This 



is a slander, and we hasten so to pronouce it. 
Mr. Perham is well known here, and we axe 
satisfied, will deal honestly by all who buy 
his gift tickets. They secure four admis- 
sions to his Seven-Mile Mirror, and one of 
the $100,000 worth of gifts. Tickets are for 
sale by J. H. Farrand, Assembly Buildings." 

— F.H. Smith,- Arch Street, below Sixth, 
keeps a constant supply of all varieties of 
porte-mbnnaies, pocket-books, portfolios, &o. 
and sells at reasonable prices. 

— Mr. McCuLLouoH, at the Musical Fund 
Refectory, is famous for his Greasy-back and 
Chincoteague Oysters. We have seen indi- 
viduals of both of these species, at his place, 
as large — well there's no use of saying 
C omplinoieiit g 

— from our brethren of the press, flow in 
thick and litfst, especially since we commenced 
our new voiuirL* and in new type. Observe; 
the Boston Tru,ii<rript, the most popular 
sheet of the kind in die country, of Thursday 
the 6th instant, says : — *' Bizarre. In an- 
swer to the queries of our friends, respecting 
what they term the * unknown author,* 
* Bizarre,' we would state for the informa- 
tion of our readers, that the selections in our 
columns, credited to that source, are clip- 
pings from a periodical publishypd in PhilL- 
delphia. Tbe- ' Bizarre *^ is an original 
weekly journal, fof fireside M\d wayttdfe, 
published by Messrs. Church & Co., at $1.25 
A year. Many of our selections are taken 
fpom tiie editor's * sans-souci.' It is sold in 
London and Paris, and being in octavo size, 
can be conveniently bound -into a volume. 
We have few more welcome visitors to our 
table than the racy, unique, and original 
' Bizarre.^ '' 

— We find in the Home Jouimal of October 
8th, the following :—'* We have received from 
Philadelphia the first two volumes of this 
periodical,' neathr bound. In another column 
the reader will find an advertisement which 
explains the objects of the Bizarre, to which 
we invite his attention. Mr. Church, the 
editor, is a man of decided and peculiar 
merit, and he is fully resolved to render it a 
periodical of unsurpassed value and interest." 
Tbe Princess Belg^oso. 

— The French correspondent of the New 
York IWdt^ne says :—" The Princess Belgi- 
oso has died at Constantinople of her wounds. 
It may be remembered that when travelling 
in the East she was stabbed by a discharged 
attendant. The last time I saw her it was 
in her palace in Paris, just^efore she set out 
to go to Rome, to brins comfort and relief to 
the poor Republicans hunted down by Re- 
publican France. Who would have antici- 
pated that she was to die by the steel of an 
assassin in Asia Minor I " 
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SAT17RDAT, OCOBBR 9Ji, 1853. 

AN ADVENTURE. 

Some summers a^, I had been for a month 
or more, enjoying m the society ot a party 
of pleasure-seekmg travellers like myself, 
ihe various sttractions of mountain, wood, 
and water, offered by one of the fairest vil- 
lages of New England. We had scaled the 
moimtains, threaded the wood-paths, followed 
the streams, sketched, ^shed, boated, and 
exhausted our vocabulary in seeking new 
terms of admiration for the exquisite beauty 
which nature seems to have showered with 
unwearied hand over this truly favored 
region. The site of the hotel at which we 
were staying had been very judiciously 
chosen, and the windows of the very neat 
apartment allotted to my use, commanded a 
view of such wonderful loveliness that what- 
ever my employment, it was sure to yield its 
interest to tne far greater attractions of the 
magnificent landscape that lay spread before 
my delighted eyes. The little viflage, as you 
looked down upon it, lay apparently a mere 
handful of white cottages, clustering in the 
very heart of the greenest and richest of 
valleys, through whose ripe luxuriance glit- 
tered the beautiful Connecticut ; mountains 
magnificently wooded to their very summits, 
enclosing, as it were, all this loveliness 
within their broad, friendly arms, and 
sweeping up in grand imposing lines to the 
very neavens. One afternoon, m the latter 
end of August, I had been sitting for more 
than an hour, completely absorbed in my 
usual contemplation of this charming pano- 
rama. It was rather late in the afternoon, 
and the sun gradually nearing the horizon, 
was sending up magnificent shaftis of light, — 
bringing out fresh points of beauty every- 
where. The river reflecting the bending 
trees upon its banks, in a mirror of gold, — 
the gilded vanes and village windows glitter- 
ing Tike sparks of fire, while broken masses 
of purple shifting clouds threw over the 
beantiml expanse of mountain, wood, and 
valley, that ever varying glory of light and 
shade so dear to the artist, so entertaining to 
every lover of the picturesque : and of the 
latter class I felt I had certainly a right to 
call myself, . if an ardent worship of th 
beauties of nature could give me a claim to 



the title. So, feeling an unnsnal desire to 
make my own, to transfer to paper a feeble 
image of what lay so gloriously spread before 
me, I seized my drawing materials, and, well 
shrltered from the sun by one of the broad- 
leaved straw hats usually worn by the girls 
of the village, I went form alone to find some 
point of view where I might, unperceived, 
and free from intrusion, enjoy what to me 
had always been one of my most highly 
cherished employments, — ^that of sketching 
from nature. Passing through the principal 
road or street, as it is called, from the fact of 
its having a monopoly of shops, a tavern, 
and a market house, I turned to the right, 
and aft;er pausing a dozen times at least, to 
admire the tasteful elegance of the endless 
variety of cottages that peeped here and 
there through clustering foliage and bloom- 
ing flowers, I at length emerged upon a 
broad green expanse, called the common, 
from either side of which starts a charming 
road, each offering its many attractions of 
sun and shade to &e approaching traveller. 
That to the right, as the guide-post told 
me, led to the pretty town of D — - — , and 
overlooked, at the point where I then stood, 
an asylum for the insane, whose stone 
towers rising from the valley below, added 
not a little to the effect of the landscape ; 
a situation no douljt expressly chosen with a 
view to the soothing influence of so fair a 
prospect upon the irritable nerves of its un- 
fortunate inmates. Nevertheless, the sight 
of this building invariably produced an un- 
pleasant effect upon me, whenever I chanced 
to approach it, and I was by no means 
envious of the proprietor of a very charming 
villa, whose vine-covered fagade looked down 
upon those iron-barred windows, and whose 
inhabitants must surely have been often 
waked, perhaps in the dead of night, from 
their peaceful slumbers, by hideous shrieks 
and yells of the frantic, fierce enough to rend 
the throats that uttered them. I had been 
told that some of the more tractable patients 
of the asylum wore occasionally allowed, 
under the superintendence of one less 
affected than themselves, to cut wood upon 
the mountains, and I must acknowledge that 
my companions and myself never attempted 
the ascent of these noble heights, without 
feeling just enough trepidation to add ad- 
ditional charms to our pedestrian exertions. 
Having, as I have said, a decided distaste to 
anything connected with this melancholy 
establishment, — ^which never failed to im- 
press me disagreeably, — I resolved to take 
the left hand road, which at its very entrance 
offered a fine object for my pencil, in the 
form of a stupendous elm tree, whose majes- 
tic trunk bore up its grand canopy of fresh 
foliage some seventy or eighty feet in the 
air, while the wide-spreading limbs swept 
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eatinilj maxm the road, — their graceful, 
pendant verdure abnost touching the humble 
roof of on opposite cottage, w hat a cool, 
broad ghadow spread beneath its ample 
branches, — what soft music seemed to wan- 
der through its glorious " wealth of leaves I" 
There seemed a sense of protection in the 
grandeur of its proportions, and I looked 
upward to the green roof above me with 
something allied to a feeling of veneration. 
Some twenty yards beyond, the road suddenly 
descended, and then as abruptly mounting 
an opposite hill into the sunlight, ran along 
the e^ge of a wood, into whose dim recesses, 
nothing daunted, I immediately resolved to 
wander, instead of pursuing my original in- 
tention of endeavouring to procure a sketch 
of the village landscape for my portfolio. 
Having reached my point of attiuction, I 
found an opening in the fence as if on pur- 
pose for my convenience, while the broad 
tracks of wheels, diverging in all directions, 
the piles of wood standing here and there, 
togetner with a noble forest-giant, lying 
prostrate, his crown of glory withered, his 
monstrous limbs cruelly hacked and torn, 
too plainly betrayed the fearful destruction 
going forward witiiin. The woodmen were 
evidently gone ; an axe left bv one of them 
_ was leaning against a log, and an empty cart 
stood on one side of the opening through 
which I had entered, but no sound disturbed 
the perfect quiet, except the gentle quivering 
of the leaves, or the rustling flight of some 
solitary bird, startled, perhaps by my ap. 
proach. As I walked musingly forward, 
and beheld on every side these melancholy 
wrecks, I could not help thinking how 
strange it was that these mighty children of 
the forest should at last perish by the hand of 
man, hundreds upon hundreds of whose race 
had been swept away, and mouldered into 
dost, while they were yet bearing their 
" leafy honors " up proud and unshaken, 
through countless nowling storms. Filled 
with a thousand thoughts suggested by the 
doquent beauty of the placeTx had uncon- 
sciously wandered deeper into the wood, and 
looking behind, founa myself almost sur- 
rounded by a magnificent growth of cedars, 
enclosing a spot of singuW wildness, that 
had evidently once been the bed of a moun- 
tain torrent; though now quite dry, and 
completely choked up with enormous masses 
of granite, brought down from some rocky 
heights above, by some irresistible force, 
some fierce convulsion of nature. One group 
of these huge grey boulders, many tons in 
weight, was so exquisite in mellow coloring 
of many-tinted mosses, — ^with the' half-de- 
cayed trunk of a once noble oak, richly 
clothed with golden fans of fringe, lying 
across it, as to cause me at once to seize my 
pencil and proceed to imitate it ; and striking 



enough in its aceid«iitalamxig«BMaitto baTe 
haunted the dreams of an antiquary for a 
month, and to have filled his brain with, end- 
less unsatisfactory conjectures. 

Just aa X was banning thoroughly to 
enjoy the feeling of a perfect independence, 
which this being alone with nature excited, 
— ^the thousand charms of the place, the 
scarcely perceptible breeze lightly lifting the 
leaves, the pleasant smell ot the wood-plants, 
the misty loveliaess of countless crossing 
branches, flicked here and liiere with golden 
drops of sunlight, — and was wondering at 
my own presumption as I gazed upon the 
wretchedly feeble imitation rapidly growing 
under my unskilful hand, — I more than once 
became sensible of a rustling movenaent 
near me, caused, as I at first supposed, by 
some little animal among the dry leaves, and 
not having that instinctiue horror of all 
creeping Siings peculiar to my sex, had 
scarcely noticS it until it became gradually 
so distmct that I could not help fancying the 
stealthy approach of a human footstep close 
at my bact. Much startled I quickly turned 
my head. There was no one uiere ; nothing 
met my eyes but the grey masses of granite 
which rose about me on every side, and the 
noble belt of dark cedars. Again I some one 
surely was moving near me, — one of my 
companions from the hotel, perhaps had dis- 
covered my whereabouts, and was seeking 
to amuse herself at my expense. Half con- 
vinced of this I continued my employment^ 
tliough the nervous tremor of my hand be- 
trayed the uneasiness I could not help 
feeling, for at that moment the towers of the 
hospital rose like an unpleasant vision before 
me, with their usual train of terrible asso- 
ciations, and awoke my old dread of the 
mountain wood-cutters. The nervous agita- 
tion which was gradually taking possession 
of me, suddenly increased to an absolute 
terror, when an outcry, like the savage yell 
of a wild animal, rang through the wood 
with frightful distinctness. My first c^uick 
impulse was to fly, but my trembling lunbs 
refused to move ; I felt as if chained to the 
spot, and could only Iqok about me in mo- 
mentary dread of beholding some hideous 
maniac, who perhaps had been following me 
from my first entrance into the wood, and 
had succeeded in tracing me to this lonely 
situation. Oh why did I ccnnehere? what 
romantic folly induced me to wander out 
alone ? I scarcely dared to breathe, a drop- 
ping leaf sent the blood to my heart, and 
every distant group of wood-plants wos ex- 
agggrated by my fears into the crouching 
form of a human being, ready to spring 
upon me, and with his axe dash out my 
brains. The sun, too, was getting lower, 
the shadows deepening, and my friends did 
not even know of my absence. 
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I knew it would be better, if possible, to 
ayoid letting my tormentor observe my 
extreme terror, and endeavoured to govern 
the movements of my trembling fingers, 
but the moment I tried to fix my gaze upon 
the rocks before me, a pair of glowing eyes 
seemed to elare from oetween them into 
mine, while 1 distinctly heard a low, wild, 
chuckling laugh, as if the terrible creature 
were enjoying the horror I vainly endeavored 
to coAoeal. Where was the path by which I 
had entered ? I was completely surrounded 
by rocks and trees, now growing more and 
more gloomy in the deepeninc shade. I now 
s^t motionless and chilled with terror, and 
had unconsciously crushed my drawing in 
my convulsed grasp. Oh 1 I dreaded to 
hear again those Jarful cries. There! 
there ! I closed my eyes, I put my hands to 
my ears, to shut out sight and sound ; I felt 
that I could riot support this much longer. 
Footsteps, footsteps, faster and nearer ; not 
now creeping cautiously, just stirring dry 
leaves, but rapidly coming nearer. Oh who 
can describe that agony of fear 1 awaiting 
thus alone, far, far from any possibility of 
help; perhaps a frightful death I Wtth a 
strong effort I rose to my feet, and looked 
about me. Too surely were my worst fears 
realized. The figure of a man wdfe approach- 
ing with incredible swiftness, leaping and 
bounding from rock to rock. His face was 
ashy pale, his lips flecked out with foam ; — 
he carried a woodman's axe in one hand, 
while the other pointed an outstretched fin- 
ger towards me. In an instant he was at my 
side; I felt his feverish breath upon my 
cheek. That ghastly distorted visage close 
to mine. Those burning eye-balls glaring 
upon me. That hideous dog-like stare ! — oh 
heaven I and I, a feeble, trembling woman, 
Btood alone before him, cold as death itself, 
with a heart that had almost ceased to beat. 
How I lived I know not. He muttered some- 
thing; scarcely articulate sounds they 
seemed to me, but fear was gradualljr taking 
my senses from me. He spoke again with 
frightful gestures, and flinging his axe from 
him with prodigious force, hissed into my 
ears, as he glared down upon me, while his 
fingers worked convulsively, " Will you let 
me feel your throat ? " 

At this terrible moment God lent me 
strength ; and though shuddering throughout 
my frame, I answered in a voice of wonder- 
ful calmness, — ^the words, as I thought, of 
my own death-warrant, " Yes, you may feel 
it.," — and throwing my head back, in one 
moment I felt his burning fingers about my 
throat. The pressure came closer, closer, — 
my senses reeled, an azure light swam before 
my eyes, — ^When suddenly his grasp relaxed, 
another frightful cry rang through the wood, 
and whether diverted from his murderous 



intention by some new hallacination of hb 
wandwing brain or alarmed by the fanoied 
approach of his keepers, I know not, but 
before my benumbed faouKies were fully 
restored, he had fled bouncing from mj 
sight. The extreme terror I had suffered 
was suoceeded bv a death-like faintness, to 
which, however I knew I must not yield, but 
bringing all my little remaining strength to 
my aid, I sought for, and to my inexpressible 
joy, found the path by which I had entered. 
A haunting fear of the maniac's return, and 
the fancied sound of his rapid leaps be nd 
me, lent wings to my feet. How, in my 
fearfully excited state of mind, I contrived 
to find my way, I am unable to explain. 
Some instinct must surely have guided me 
through the perplexing intricacies of a path 
which I had at first found by no means easy 
to follow ; and running with a swiftnesa 
almost equal to that oi my imaginary pur- 
suer, I soon found myself once again out on 
the open road, down which I ran without 
pausing; for one moment to take breath. Oh 
joy 1 I beheld in the distance — the great elm 
tree and the little cottage under its shadow. 
That cottage, — could I but reach it! I 
paused not until I did. Its friendly door 
was open, an old woman sat knitting within 
the tnreshold. How the venerable dame 
must heve been startled from her quiet em- 
ployment, as rushing in with a prolonged 
scream, my overtaxed strength at length gave 
way, and I fell fainting at her feet. 



TO THE NEW MOON. 



Thou peerest through my whidov pane, joung Moon^ 

And smilest sweetly, — and thy tremulous heam 
Is bright with youth and hopefulness, — and soon 

Thy rounded orb shall pour a broader stream; 
And then shall wane thy glory day by day. 

Thy luminous fulness waste, and thou mutt die : 
The inevitable hour no charm can stay ; 

The commonlot thou sharest of mortality I 

Burning beside thee is a beautiful star, 

In full-orbed radiance erermore t^e same ; 
Ko change doth Its unborrcvfed splendors mar, 

Nor the strong rush of ages waste its flame, 
Though, for a season, earth may veil its ray. 

Til to OMT tyet atone,— its quenchless light. 
When from ova sense earth's shade has rolled awiT*, 

Bums in Us fur blue shrine unalterably bright 

The Spirit's low, sweet Toice falls on my ear. 

Bidding me, beautiful Moon, behold in tfuo 
A type of joys gilding this mortal sphere, 

A fair but frail and short-liyed progeny. 
And thou dost image forth a joy, bright Star, 

That owns no fealty to the sway of Time; 
Above or waste or change exalted far, 

It shineth ever clear, unchangeable, sublime! 
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UnitoOnel flowUl£^ Joyb«mineI 

If preBent, visible things would we&reft cbarta 
Tb bind my woranip to a mortal ehrine, 

Gnardiftn! do Thou tbe periloiu q>el) disarml 
Or should Earth's blinding shadow interrtne 

To hide the blessed iq^lendors of the sk j, 
Ibrbid that ought should ftom my spirit screen 

The eymvbuming Star of Immortalitjl 



THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS.* 

^ After thus chanting for a considerable 
time, they commenced a march around the 
hall, the men and women in separate lines of 
two and two. It was a queer sight. The 
^t and general moyements, in the vast ma- 
jority ef cases, were awkward and ludicrous 
even to sublimity; the hands being ii^ces- 
santly broueht together and thrown asunder 
to the arms length, and the march being that 
of a ** half-curtsying" trot. Often, during 
this ceremony, the smeing was also kept up 
by all the marchers who could sing at all. 
(Sten, too, at intervals in this march, the 
whole assemblage would suddenly change 
their advance into a strange species of sta- 
tionary shuffle, which they call a ** dance." 
It was customary, and I believe invariable, 
during this procession, to have a band of 
male and female singers occupy the centre of 
the room, and chaunt fot the purpose of 
timing our steps. 

There are several kinds of these ** dances," 
not greatly dissimilar, and neither intricate 
in construction, nor very graceful in appear- 
ance. They are all an essential part of the 
Shaker worship, and in authentication of it, 
they quote the fact of '* Miriam and all the 
women going out with timbrels and with 
dances;" of "David's dancing before the 
ark," &c. &c. The manual gesticulation^ too, 
which is incessant with them, is an act of 
worship, and justified by such passages as 
"gloriry God in your oodi/f and. in your 
spirit," &c. 

I believe I witnessed all their various 
dances on this my initial evening. As the 
marching, the dancing, the gesticulation, and 
^ the singing went on, the assembly became 
wrought up to a state that reminded me of 
what I had read of the whirling Dervishes of 
the East. For suddenly the whole company 
broke from their ranks into a wild whirl, 
traversing and retraversing the room in all 
directions, and each two, on meeting, kissing 
each other with no slight impressment. (Of 
course it must be understood that men only 
kissed men, as did women, women, for any 
other proceeding would have horrified ikiQ 
** Believers.") For myself, I found the 
operation ver^ little to my taste, since the 
men were mostly, both stolid in aspect, and 

* Concluded from part 2, yol. 4, of Bizabbx, 



extremely rough-facedf from the fact that 
shaving above twice a week was interdicted 
by law. 

I should have stated that the leading Elder 
made a brief address at the opening of the 
meeting, (as I found aft)erwards was his 
usual practice.) Occasionally he was followed 
bv the second Elder, and one or both the 
Elderesses. It was not very unusual, either, 
for one or more members of either sex to 
address the assembly in the course of the 
meeting. These addresses, for the mcMst 
part, differed from any I had ever heard in 
other professedly religious gatherings. 
Wherein^ I will presently explain. 

One oiiier scene will suffice to complete 
my account of this evening. Towards the 
close, the second Elderess, an Englishwoman 
of some twenty4wo, suddenly began whirl- 
ing on her axis with considerable velocity. 
She continued this rotation for ten minutes 
or more, never pausing an instant, till I 
expected to see her drop from dizziness. How 
any normal brain could endure this move- 
ment with impunity, amazes me. even now. 
She stopped, apparently unaffected, and with 
great volubility poured forth, for several 
minutes, a stream of words, or articulate 
sounds, totally unintelligible, and resembling 
no language I could recognise, if I had ever 
heard it. As she was uneducated, it could 
not have been a series of passages in some 
oriental tongue, committed by her to memory 
fbr purposes of delusion. If she had deuism 
and committed this protracted jargon to 
memory with the same view, she must have 
had a marvellous invention, and an incredi- 
ble memory. The Shaker explanation was, 
that this woman had the " gift of tongues," 
and that the present was a specimen. They 
declared also that such exhibitions were 
caused by the presence and operation of 
" Spirits " at the moment. The effect of their 
operation did not uniformly take the same 
shape ; for at other times this same person 
would merely profess to deliver a message 
from ** Spirits then with us, or a brief ex- 
hortation. There were one or two other 
women, also professing to speak from 
spiritual dictation, though no other endowed 
with the " gift of tongues." But all alike 
went through uncouth bowings, and other 
movements, before beginning to speak in 
tongues known or unknown. I couldn't but 
think something wiser and brighter might 
have proceeded from so high a source. 

I was told that some stranger, versed in 
the oriental languages, being once present, 
and listening to this " unknown tongue," 
pronounced it Arabic or Hebrew. And this 
was apparently the belief of tlje Shakers; 
I could not, however, decide how generally 
the anomalies, of which these are specimens, 
were actually accredited; for I saw and 
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heard not a littie, during my stay, which 
looked like anything but mith. It was haz- 
ardous, however, for any one to seem unbe- 
lieving, for reasons I shall indicate hereafter. 

I have been thus minute in describing the 
proceedings of my first evening, because 
three or four evenmgs per week were invar 
riably spent in the same manner, — ^no one 
being allowed to be absent without speciid 
leave, aud because the Sunday routine at 
Church was principally the same. At the 
latter place I witnessed neither the ** kissing 
worship'' or the speaking unintelligibly or 
intelli^bly from instant spiritual dictation. 
"Whether or not this was owing to the pre- 
sence ofythe " world's people," as spectators, 
I cannot tell. 

Our services lasted from one to two hours, 
when we were dismissed to our rooms. It is 
rather " contrary to order," (in the custom- 
ary phrase,) to sit up after nine o'clock, and 
indeed both then and on after evenings, I 
got so excessively &tigued with the unfa- 
miliar labors^ of the day, that I was glad 
enough to retire at that hour. 



MISS BREMER IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

The Harpers have published Miss Bre- 
mer's " Homes of the New World," in two 
volumes of nearly seven hundred pages each, 
and we are indebted to them for an early 
copy. We have already, thanks to the Eng- 
lisn journals, made some general extracts 
from the work, which we doubt not were 
read with interest. This week vre add a few 
more, which are taken frem the beautiful 
issue of the Messrs. Harper. Selected, it 
will be seen, from the author's impressions 
of Philadelphia, they cannot but be accept- 
able to our readers, although crowding out, 
as they do, many other very agreeable 
matters. 

Mies Bremer's book completely disarms 
criticism. She is either delighted with every- 
thing she sees, or else finds an apology for 
exception-taking whiih acts as a most irre- 
Bistable salve. We have glided through its 
pages with decided pleasure, and doubt not 
Aey will be perused generally by Americans 
with satisfaction. We are a great country, 
and a great people. We thought so before 
reading Miss ^Bremer's impressions ; we are 
more then ever disposed to that conviction 
now that we have accomplished that pleasant 
task. 

ARRIVAL IK PHILADELPHIA. 

** I was met at Philadelphia by the polite 
Professor Hart, who took me to his house ; 
and there have I been ever since, and there 
ua I still, oecupied, both soul and body, by 



social life and company, and by a great deal 
which is interesting, although laborious." 
—p. 400, vol. 1. 

LUNATIC ASTLFM. 

" I could not help weeping tears of joy 
when I visited, the other day, the great 
Philadelphia Lunatic Asylum — so grand, 
so noble appeared the human heart 
to me here, the work and the tenderness of 
which seemed to present itself in everything. 
The Asylum is situated in large and beauti- 
fhl grounds, in which are shady alleys, seats, 
and flower-gardens. The whole demesne is 
surrounded by a wall, so managed as to be 
concealed by the rising ground, both from 
the park and the house, so that the poor 
captives mav fancy themselves in perfect 
freedom. There is also a beautiful museum 
of stuffed birds and other animals, with col- 
lections of shells and minerals, where the 
diseased mind may divert itself and derive 
instruction, occupation and amusfpient being 
the principal means employed for the im- 
provement of these unfortunates. For this 
reason, lectures are delivered two or three 
times a week in a large hall. Thev frequently 
meet for general amusement, as for concerts, 
dances, and so on, and the appliances for 
various kinds of games, such as billiards, 
chess, &c.are provided. I heard, on all hands 
music in the house. Music is especiallv an 
effective means of cure. Many of tne patients 
played on the piano remarkably well. They 
showed me an elderly lady,, who had been 
brought hither in a state of perfect fatuity. 
Thev gave her a piano, and encouraged her 
to play some simple little pieces, suchasAhe 
had played in her youth. By degress the 
memory of many of these early pieces re- 
awoke, until the whole of her childhood's 
music revived within her, and with it, as it 
seemed, the world of her childhood. She 
played to me, and went with visible delight 
from one little piece to another, while her 
countenance became as bright and as inno- 
cently gay as that of a happy child. She 
will probably never become perfectly well 
and strong in mind ; but she spends here a 
happy harmless life in the music of her early 
years. Many of fhe ladies, and in particular 
the younger ones, occupy themselves in 
making artificial flowers, some of which they 
gave me, and very well made they were. 
The men are much employed in field labor 
or gardening. A niece of tho great Wash- 
in^n*s was here: a handsome old lady, 
with features greatly resembling those of the 
president, and well-bred manners. She was 
very pale, and was said to be rather weak 
than diseased in mind. The number of 
beautiful flowers here, particularly of roses, 
was extraordinary ; and even the incuraUes, 
if they have a moment of sane consciousness^ 
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find themselves surrounded by roses/' — 
pp. 400-1, voM. 

GIRARD COLLEGE. 

" Girard College is a large schooli in 
whieh three hundred boys, otherwise unpro- 
yided for, are instructed in every kind of 
handicraft trade. A naturalized Frenchman, 
a Mr. Girard, left the whole of his large 
propert;^ for the establishment of this school. 
The building itself, which is not yet com- 
pleted, is of white marble, and in imitation 
of the Grecian temple of Minerva ; it has 
cost an unheard-of sum of money, and many 
j>er8ons disapprove of spending so much on 
mere outward show, by which means the real 
benefits of the institution are deferred. 
As yet there are scarcely one hundred boys 
in the school." ♦ * * 

" The statue of Mr. Girard, in white mar- 
ble, stands in one of the magnificent galleries 
of this scholastic temple. It is an excellent 
work, as tlie faithful portraiture of a simple 
townsman, in his every-day attire ; yet an 
extremely prosaic figure, presented without 
any ideauzation, but which pleases by its 
powerful reality, although it stands almost 
like a something which is out of place in 
that beautiful temple."— pp. 403-4, vol. 1. 

PENITENTIARY. 

" In the centre of a large rotunda, into 
which run all the various passages with their 
prison-cells, like radii to a common centre, 
sat, in an arm-chair, comfortable and precise, 
in his drab-coat with large buttons, and 
broad-brimmed hat, the quaker, Mr. S., like 
a great spider watching the flies which had 
been cau^t in his net. But no ! this simile 
does not accord with the thing and the man 
— that kind, elderly gentleman, with a re. 
markably sensible and somewhat humorous 
exterior. A more excellent guide no one 
can imagine. He accompanied us to the 
cells of the prisoners. The prisoners live 
here quite solitary, without intercourse with 
their fellow-prisoners ; they work, however, 
, and they read. The library is considerable, 
and contains, besides religious books, works 
of natural history, travels, and even a good 
selection of polite literature. It is with no 
niggard hand that the noble seed of cultiva- 
tion is scattered among the children of im- 
mdsonment, 'those who sit in darkness." 
The spirit ef the New World is neithrr timid 
nor niggardly, and fears not to do too much 
where it would do good. It is careful merely 
to select the right seed, and gives of such 
with a liberal heart and a liberal hand. I 
have often thought that beautiful stories, 
•ketches of human life, biographies, in par- 
ticular of the guilty who have become 
reformed, of prisoners, who, after being 
liberated, have become virtuous members n 



society, might do more toward the improve 
ment of the prisoner's state of mina and 
heart than sermons and religious books-^ 
except always the books of the New Testa- 
ment — and I have therefore wished much to 
do something of this kind myself. And I 
now found my belief strengthened by what 
" Friend S." told me of the effects of good 
stories upon the minds of the prisoners. He 
had lately visited one of the male prisoners, 
a man noted for his hard and impenetrable 
disposition during the whole time he had 
beon in prison, upward of twelve months. 
This morning, however, he appeared miK^ 
changed, very mild, and almost tender. 

* How is this ? ' asked the quaker ; ' joa 
are not like yourself I What is the meaning 
of it?' 

* Hem ! I hardly know myself,' said tile 
prisoner, * but that there book " — and he 
pointed to a little book with the title of 
' Little Jane ' — * has made me feel quke 
queer ! It is many a year since I shed a 
tear ; but — that there story I " — and he 
turned away annoyed because the stupid 
^rs would again come into his eyes at the 
recollection of " that there story." 

Thus had the history of the beautiful soul 
of a little child softened the stony heart of 
the sinner. — The man had committed mur- 
der."--pp. 405-6, vol. 1. 
* # « « « « 

QUAKER ICBETINQ. — LVCSITIA MOTT. 

" I yesterday was present at a meeting ef 
the Orthodox Qaakers. About two hundred 
persons were assembled in a large, light hall 
without the slightest ornament, the men on 
one side, the women on the other, and wi^ 
these a number of children. The peo{^e sat 
on benches quite silent, and looking strai^kt 
before them, all except myself, who lookea a 
little about me, but very quietly. It was a 
very hot day, and the silence and the imr 
movability of the assembly was oppresive to 
me. And I kept thinking the whole time, 
"will not the Spirit mov6 some of the 
assembly ? " But no I the Spirit moved not 
one. An old gentleman coughed, and I 
sneezed, and the leaves of the trees moved 
softly outside the window. This was the only 
movement I perceived. There sat the wom^i, 
with their drab bonnets all of one color and 
form, like upturned flat^bottomed boats, and 
appearing less agreeable to me than common. 
Nevertheless, I saw in many countenances 
and eyes an expression which evidently tes- 
tified of the depth of the Spirit, alHiough in 
this depth I failed to find — light. And the 
children, the poor little children, who were 
obliged to sit still and keep awak6, without 
occupation and without any object for their 
childish attention — ^what could they think of? 
thought I, who cannot think deeply on a sub- 
ject unless when I am walking. Thus sat 
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we, in heat and BHenoe, oertai&ly for an 
hour, until two <^ ike elders, who sat in the 
galley, rose up and extended to each other 
^Iheir hands, ifmich was the signal for the 
general breaking up, and I was glad to get 
out into the open air. On Sunday I shall 
Tiflit the meeting of the Unitarian Quakers, 
and see whether the Spirit is more alive 
among l&em. Here it was deep, ^rhaps, 
hvA it did not come out of the depth into the 
dby. As di8<»pline, these silent meetings 
«Mty, in any case, be excellent. Of the un- 
dieciplined, who tidk at random, without 
purpose or effect, one has enough in thd 
world.'' * * * « 

** .ABer this preacher had sat down, and 
aU had been silent again for a time, there 
aros^ from her seat a short, handsome lady, 
^1^ fine features, and bsautiful clear eyes. 
It was Lucretia Mott. With a low, but very 
sweet voice, and an eloquence of expression 
iprhich made me not lose a single word, she 
spoke for eerts^nly an hour, without inter- 
raptitm, vnthout repetition, and in a manner 
which made (me vdsh her to continue, so 
lucid and powerful was her delineation of the 
principles of non-conformity (the Quaker 
principles), so logical and excellent was the 
application of these to the practical questions 
of life, now so much contested, and which 
the speaker represented as being peace, 
slavery, and the rights of women. I listened 
with the greatest pleasure to this excellent 
discourse, which was permeated by the inner 
life of the speaker as by a strong though 
somewhat imprisonsd fire. There was talent, 
power, clearness, li^ht. Yet for all that, the 
warmth of inspiration was wanting. I am, 
in the mean time, glad to have heard a 
female speaker, perfect in her way. The 
room was quite full, and she was listened to 
with evident admiration." — ^pp. 426-7, vol. 1. 
* * * « * * 

" I have dined with Lucretia Mott, in 
company with her children and grandchild- 
r^i, a handsome, flourishing multitude. She 
interests, rather than attaches me. Her 
husband, Mr. Mott, is a strong old gentle- 
man, who seems to maintain his place, though 
he is obscured somewhat by the publicity of 
kis vfife's ^lory. It is said that he is pleased 
by it, and it does him honor. 

" At a public lecture, lately delivered by 
a distinguished liU^cUeur, Mr. Dana, on 
Shakspeare, he instanced Desdemona as the 
ideal of woman in all ages, beyond which 
none higher could be found. When, however, 
the lecture was ended, Lucretia Mott rose, 
and said, 

" * Friend Dana, I consider thou art 
wrong in thy representation of what woman 
ought to be, and I will endeavor to prove it.' 

" She therefore proposed to the assembly 
to meet her on a certam day in that same 



room. The assembly did not fail to be 
present, and Lucretia M. delivered an excel- 
lent lecture, permeated by that love of truth 
and integrity which is the very foundation of 
Qunkerism. Lucretia is a splendid woman 
and speaker, and would be still more splen- 
did if she listened a little more attentively to 
other^ people's observations and thoughts, 
especially on the slave question, -vdiieh she 
does not."—p.' 432, vol. 1. , 

SCHOOL OF DBSION. 

" Ah, my child, how delighted I am witih 
the drawing academy for youi^ eirls which 
I visited yesterday I It is an exc^lent instt 
tution, and will effect an infinite deal of gopd. 
Here genius and the impulse for cuMvaticm 
in young women may receive nourishm^it 
and development, and patient industry and 
the power of labor have occupation and 
pecuniary profit in the most agreeable wa^. 
Young girls can receive instruction at this 
academy (the poor free of coit, the more 
wealthy on the payment of a small sum) in 
drawing, painting, composition ; in the nfak- 
king of designs for woven fabttcs, carpets, 
or paper-hangings ; in wood engraving, 
lithography, &c. ; and the establishment has 
already been so successful, and so great is 
the progress made by the pupils, so nume- 
rous are the orders for desisns, wood engrav- 
ing, &c., and so well paid is all, Uiat the 
young nrls are able already to make con- 
siderable earnings, und there is every pros- 
pect that the establishment will, within very 
few years, be able fully to support itself." — 
p. 553, vol. 2. 

FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. — ^DR. BLDIR. 

** The same excellent and agreeable gen- 
tleman (Dr. E.) who took me to the drawing 
academy, accompanied me to-day to the 
medical college tor ladies, which was estab- 
lished here a year ago, and which will 
enable ladies to receive a scientific education 
as physicians. This institution has not been 
established without great opposition, but it 
has nevertheless come into operation, to the 
honor of the spirit and justice of the New 
World I To this ought also to be added the 
steadfastness and talent of a young Ameri- 
can woman, and the reputation wnich she 
obtained abroad. Elizaoeth Blackwell, after 
havinff for several years, by hard work, 
helped to educate and maintain several 
younger sisters, devoted herself to the pro- 
fession of medicine, firmly resolved to open 
in this way, a career for herself and otner 
women. She was met by a thousand diffi- 
culties ; prejudice and ill-will threw impedi- 
ments in every step ; but she overcame all ; 
and finally studiea and graduated as physi- 
cian at the city of Geneva, in Western New 
York. After this she went abroad, desirous 
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of entering cmd passing the Medical College 
(Mf Paris. The head of the College was 
•hocked: ' You must dress yourself as a man/ 
said he, ' otherwise it will be quite im- 
possible/' 

** * I shall not alter a ribbon on my bon- 
net ! ' said she ; ' do as you will ; but your 
conduct shall be made known. You have 
seen my certificate; yon have no right to 
refuse me admission.' Mr. L« was obliged 
to comply. — ^p. 555, vol. 2. 



RES OURIOSAE. 

Sir Walter Scott tells the fdlldwing singu- 
lar story of a guilty phantom. Sir Walter 
was a believer in ghosts it is said. His 
^* Tapestried Chamber/' which appeared 
originally in the London " Keepsake/' and 
which is now embodied in all the complete 
editions of his works recently published, he 
assures his readers was founded on fact. So 
it appears he believed to be the basis of the 

THl GUILTT PHANTOM. 

I cannot forbear giving you an instance 
of a guilt-formed phantom, which made con- 
siderable noise some twenty years ago or 
more, I am, I think, tolerably correct in 
the details, though I have lost the acccount 
of the trial. Jarvis Matcham — such, if I am 
not mistaken, was the name of my hero— - 
was pay sergeant in a regiment where he 
was so highly esteemed as a steady and 
accurate man. that he was permitted oppor- 
tunity to embezzle a considerable part of the 
money lodged in his hands for pay of soldiers, 
bounty of recruits, (then a lar^e sum,) and 
other charges which fell within his duty. He 
was summoned to join his regiment, from a 
town where he had been on a recruiting 
service, and this perhaps under some shade 
of suspicion. Matcham perceived that dis- 
covery was at hand, and would have then 
deserted, had it not been for the presence of 
a little drummer lad, who was the only one 
of his party appointed to attend him. in the 
desperation oi nis crime, he resolved to mur- 
der the poor boy, and make his escape : he 
meditated this wickedness the more readily, 
that the drummer he thought, had been put 
as a spy on him. He perpetrated his crime, 
and cnanging his dress after the deed was 
done, made a long walk across the country 
to an inn on the Portsmouth road, where 
he halted and went to bed, desirine to be 
called when the first Portsmouth coach came. 
The waiter summoned him accordingly ; but 
long after remembered that when he shook 
the guest by the shoulder, his first words, as 
he awoke were, * My Qod I I did not kill 
him/ 



Matcham wmit to the seaport bj tt« 
coach, and instantly entered as an able-bodM 
landsman or marine, I know not which. His 
sobriety and attention to duty gained him 
the same good opinion of the omoers in Wm 
new service whicn he enjoyed in the army. 
He was afloat for several years, and behaved 
remarkably well in some actions. At length 
f he vessel came into Plymouth, was paid off, 
and some of the crew, amongst whom was 
Jarvis Matcham, were discharged as beii^ 
too old for service. He and another seamaa 
resolved to walk to toi^, and took the route 
by Salisbury, It was when within two or 
three miles of this celebrated city, that thej 
were' overtaken by a temp^est so sudden, and 
accompanied with such vivid lishtnine and 
thunder so dreadfully loud, that uie obaorate 
conscience of the old sinner began to be 
awakened: he expressed more terror than 
seemed natural for one who was familiar 
with the war of the elements, and began to 
look and talk so wildly, that his companion 
became aware that something more than 
usual was the matter. At length Matcham 
complained to his usual comnanion that the 
stones rose from the road ana flew after him : 
he desired the man to walk on the other side 
of the highway, to see if they would follow 
him when he was alone. The sailor com- 
plied, and Matcham complained that the 
stones still flew after him, but did not pursue 
the other. * But what is worse,' he added, 
coming up to his companion, and whispering 
with a tone of mystery and fear, * who is 
that little drummer boy, and what business 
has he to follow us so closely ? ' 'I can see 
no one,' answered the seaman, infected by 
the superstition of his associate. * What 1 
not see that little boy with the bloody pan- 
taloons ! ' exclaimed the secret murderer, so 
much to the terror of his comrade that he 
conjured him, if he had anything on his 
mind, to make a clear conscience, so far as 
his confession conld do it. The criminal 
fetched a deep groan, ahd declared that he 
was unable lohger to endure the life which 
he had led for years. He then confessed the 
murder of the drummer, and added, that as 
a considerable reward had been offered, he 
wished his comrade to deliver him up to the 
magistrates of Salisbury, as he would desire 
a shipmate to profit by his fate, which he 
was now convinced was inevitable. 

* Having overcome his friends objections 
to this mode of proceeding, Jarvis Matcham 
was surrendered to justice accordingly, and 
made a full confession of euilt. But before 
the trial, the love of life returned. The 
prisoner denied the confession, and pleaded 
not guilty. By this time, however, full evi- 
dence had been procured from other quarters. 
Witnesses appeared from his former regiment 
to prove his identity with the murderer and 
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deserter, and the waiier rommnbered the 
<Hiiincm8 words which he had spoken when 
he awoke him to join the Portsmouth coach. 
Jarvis Matcham was found guilty, and exe- 
cuted. When his last chance for life was 
over, he returned to his confession; and, 
with his dying breath averred, (and truljr, as 
he thought,) me vision on Salisbury Plain. 

Winter is coming, and doubtless the fol- 
lowing advice how to keep wann on a cold 
night will be received by our readers with 
ihe favor it deserves. It appeared many years 
ago in one of our city papers, but from 
urikose pen is not stated. " Res CuriossB " 
will be none the less enriched by so excellent 
a bit, anonymous though it be. 

HOW TO KHP WARM ON A COLD NIGHT. 
Beader— in Winter's stonn and thoo inbed 
Ha«t ever Mid— 
Good graeioiwl I OuiSi tnn^ 
Hrkne«, 
Hj \mek, mj toM, 
Hynoae; 

And then in great distreas b j frost, 
HttthtoeB'd, 

like mightj Fosbos, who of old, 
jrionno'd off hii clothes and starr'd of oold ; 
Thttd let me tell thee how to warm 
The cliilling blood throughout thj form-^ 
If thoo'rt » man and sleep^st alone, 
Then be it kno?m, 
ThaA if thou'rt dd, 
And Uel the cold. 
Or eren young and tender. 
The way to render 
A cold night comlbrting, 
A hot sling 
Is not the thing: 

But rub thyself with cloth and crash— 
Bon't think it rash, 
For I know, 
It is not so, 
But gives a glow 
From head to toe. 

Then jump betweoi cold linen sheets, 
Thoult soon be customed to such feats; 
Next roll thyself, (in this there's knack,) 
One side and f other, till snug thy back 
Fits well the coyering, 
like wings of hen o'er chickens horering; 
This in meet c«see keeps one warm. 
From nine at night till next day's dawn. 
Bnt^should a case occur, because 
Thou'ft gone to bed without thy drawl, 
That thou art like to fireeie 
For want of flannel 'bout thy knees. 
Then take them in although 'taint right 
To wear thy flannel draws at night. 

SINOtTLAR ARABIAN ROMANCE. 

The following singular romance is taken 
from an immense work of nearlv one hun- 
dred volumes, entitled '' Bibliotheque Uni- 



verselle des Romans," for July, 1777. It is 
entitled " The History of Hai, son of 
Jokdan," and has been translated into Pei^ 
sian, Turkish, and even Latin, by ihe learned 
Pococke, who attributed it to an Arabian 
named Abougiafar. 

**■ Hai had no mother, — he arose out of the 
earth, heated and fecundated by the solar 
rays, and thus sprang into life, on a desert 
island, wherein at the moment of his birth, 
no human being existed; but there were 
animals, and he was nourished by a goat. — 
When he attained the age of reason, his 
natural lights, the yiew of nature, and his 
reflections on all that he saw, led him by 
de^ees, to a knowledge of his proper 
existence; afterwards to suspect ana even 
to believe in that of God : and finally to 
have some idea of good and evil, both physi- 
cal and moral ; to conclude that we snould 
seek the one, and avoid the other, and that 
there ought to be punishments and rewards 
for those wlio led a good or wicked life. He 
looked upon animals as his society, and con- 
ceived that he was bound by certain duties 
to them, until he knew of beings similar to 
himself, towards whom his duties would be 
more extensive. Hai is thus shewn to have 
made great progress of himself, in specula- 
tive philosophy. The same occurred, says 
the Arabian author, in the exact sciences, 
and in such as depend on physics.' He im- 
agined geometry, astronomy, and even 
astrology ; and even deduced rules and 
princimes for this last ; from stronger rea- 
sons, ne did the same with respect to the 
motion, weight, extension and other qualities 
of bodies. A knowledge of botany, rnd some 
rules in medicine were acquired by the use 
of his senses, and by observing the suffer- 
ings of animals, and what he found useful 
in relieving them. Finally, the effect of the 
sun's heat taught him chemistry. A greater 
singularity was, that he became acquainted 
with grammar, eloquence, and poetry, by 
noticing the manner in which animals ex- 
press their desires, and complaints, by their 
cries ; the recurrence of the same sounds, 
the tones, softer or more base, taught him 
to sing before he could speak any language. 

" At length a succession of curious adven- 
tures brought to his island both men and 
women. Tne sensations and the sentiments 
which the sight of beings like himself excited, 
furnish very interesting details. Hai alreadj 
knew how to conduct, rule and express his 
passions, before knowing their name, and at 
the very moment of experiencing their effect : 
in a word Hai knew all, wiSiout having 
learnt anything. — Such is the idea of this 
Arabian romance. Such a subject, to be well 
treated, required much genius and know- 
ledge ; and in order to cr^it it, much com- 
plaisance on the part of the reader is de- 
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manded. The suoeess of tiie edae«^(m of 
Hal is as unlikely a tale in metaphysics and 
morals, as the fabulous history of his lortii 
in physios." 

SCENES AMERICAINES. 

A vcdume of travds in the United States, 
bearing this title, has lately been published 
in Paris. It is written by a Mr« Charles 
Oliffe, the author of * The Waverly Sketch 
Book/ vnd we presume, an Englishman. He 
says that French is not his native language. 
The following: is a translation of his account 
of our own city. 

" Next to New Ywk, this last city, [Phikr 
delphia,] is in the first rank, as to the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, whose present total 
amounts to four hundred thousand persons, 
^ecisely as much as Mimchester in England. 
The Greek name, Philadelphia, which means, 
as ever^ one knows, the place of * brotherly 
love,' IS, at present, applied to this city by 
way of antithesis, and in a sense quite con- 
trary to that in which the Quaker, William 
Penn, who had invented it, understood it in 
1682. In fact, in no oiher part of the uni- 
versal American Republic are c[uarrels of all 
kinds so frequent. It is especially in a dis- 
trict (fftuboure) called Moyamensing, that 
fisticuffs and fui sorts of blows have become 
perfectly acclimated. 

" One grows tired, in the long run. Of the 
uniformity with which the streets of Phila- 
delphia cut each other at right angles ; in 
many of them, two rows of trees maintain 
an agreea^e shade during ike heats of sum- 
mer, whi<m cannot but be excessive in June, 
July, and August, owing to the completely 
flat nature of the plain on which the city has 
been built. The cleanness of the streets of 
Philadelphia is probably due in part to the 
multiped display on the part of the police, 
in their great cities, where certain offences 
on the part of those passing might be 
dreaded, — " Look out delinquents." This 
threat, however, is not always sufficient, one 
may suppose, to intimidate tne refractory. 

" The only point of resemblance that 
the capital of Pennsylvania presents to 
Baltimore, consists of the white marble or- 
naments that you see on ihe fronts of a great 
number of Uie houses. , This calcareous 
saccharoid (marble) is met with in inex- 
haustible quantities in different parts of 
Maryland and Kentucky ; but it is far from 
equalling that of Carrara in whiteness. It 
would be difficult to find, even in Europe, a 
building entirely of marble, as vast as a 
palace called the Girard College, in the envi- 
rons of Philadelphia. The form of its central 
part, for it has two enormous win^s likewise 
of marble, immediately calls to nund that of 



the Churoh of the MadelaiAe a4 Pairis, «te 
dimensions of which it also displays. As to 
the portion which constitutes me masonrT, 
there is not a single stone in it, eil^er iiuode 
or outside, that is not of white marble, m>- 
periy so called. This wonderful building 
owes its existence to a Frendi philan^m>piafe, 
named StM)ben Girard, who, dying in 1§S1, 
bequeathed a sum of two millions of piastres, 
(ten miUkms of francs) for ike eonstivotion 
of an asylum destined to the educaticm of 
orphans. 

'* Following ike same miburban Toad in 
which this Girard pdLaee rises, we are &et 
long in reaching lie famous Penitentiarj 
{udson of Pennsylvania, which has abeady 
served as the model for so many houses «f 
detention in a multitude of places in Europe, 
for putting in operation the eelhilar system. 
After having studied it in detail, I have not 
been able to adopt an omnioa put forth by 
the most brilliant Enslish novelist of our 
days, who visited it twelve years ago, relative 
to what he styles, ** the horrors and atrocious 
effects of solitary confinement." At pres^it, 
the prisoners wno observe with docility all 
the regulations, have permission to go and 
work, during the dav, outside their cells, in * 
some part or other of the buildings or grounds 
attached to them. Nothing but this simple 
relaxation of the old severity of the estab- 
lishment is able to procure for the prisoners 
a healthful distraction of mind, sufficient to 
stifle the seeds of that dreadful mental de- 
rangement which developes itself there, as 
thev say, with an appaling rapidity. Every 
male convict has, mdependently of a very 
clean and neat cell, a little yard for himself, 
where he may breathe the open air at a cer- 
tain hour of the day. As to the women, each 
of them has two cells, to make up to them 
for the deprivation of a separate yard. In 
short, in the most civilized cities of the old 
world, there is a considerable number of do- 
mestics of both sexes, who are not, in their 
masters' houses, as ooms^odiously lodged as 
the convicts are in the Penitentiary of Phila- 
delphia. The warden of this prison is a 
quaker. 

*' Jf on quitting it, you pass over a space 
of two miles [one mile] in a north-western 
Jsouth-westem]^ direcfion, you reach a charm- 
ing little park, m the midst of which is the 
remarkable hydraulic pump, by means of 
which the course of the Schuylkill river is 
partly diverted, for the benefit of the worthy 
inhabitants of Philadelphia. The waters of 
the magnificent Delaware river, on the ri^t 
bank of which the city rises, are too brack- 
ish, [I !] owing to the salt waters of the ocean, 
to be capable of being drank. Those of tJie 
Schuylkill, on the contrary, are so pure and 
sweet, that they do not iHrecipitate nitrate of 
silver. It most be admitted . that on Uds 
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sooovmt ihej aw imperfect, owing to an op- 
posite deposit to that of the first m^Mioned 
waters ; lor science, and especially expe- 
lienoe, teach us that the presence of a minute 
quantity of the chloride of sodium, or even 
of the chloride of potassium in the water, 
oeoasions effects more benficial to the animal 
economy, than if the liquid were entirel;^ de- 
lved of them. In the Delaware rirer; 
i^ulrgeoiis are caught in considerable abun- 
dance, but aoeordin^ to the information that 
I collected upon this subject, on the spot, it 
did not appear that Aey hare ihe swimming 
bladder for the maBuiacture of icht^cole, as 
is done <m that part of the shore of the Medi- 
inranean, where the tfJdng of this same 
fish is carried on. 

'* One of the most interestine ojbjects that 
we remark, whilst exploring the intertor of 
the city, is Imlependence Hall, or the old 
Oitj Hall. In one of its rooms, which is 
rebgiously kept in its primitiye state, was 
sig^d in 177o, (July 4) the declaration by 
which they threw off the yoke of England 
for ever, and proclaimed the existence of an 
independent republic. But when we extend 
to the men of genius of past times the enthu- 
siastic admiration which they deserve, we 
experience a still deeper emotion when, on 
walking through certain streets, we perceive 
the humble house in which Franklin, desti- 
tute of means, put himself, in his youth, as 
an apprentice to a printer, the day after he 
was thrown upon the bank of the belaware, 
owing to the shipwreck of the little sloop 
which had carried him from Boston to the 
mouth of this river ; and when in another 
quarter, we discover the identical roof upon 
which he fixed the first lightning rod that 
had ever been constructed, a memorable ap- 

Slication of the prolonged experiments which 
e had just made in electricity. Lastly, you 
see upon a modest tomb covered with wild 
moss, [!] about a kilometer from the house 
wherein the immortal Doctor breathed his 
last sigh, this curious epitaph, composed by 
himseu, many years berore his deatn : 

H«rtt Um th« bodj of BenJABin FnakUn, prlatoc; 

(Lik« the cover of aa old book, 

its contents torn out, 

and stripped of its lettering and gilding,) 

lies here, food for worms. 

But the work shall not be lost. 

For it will (as he belicTed) appear once more, 

In a new and elegant edition, 

Bevised and corrected 

The Author. 

^'Aliliou^ Franklin passed the greater 
pEtrt of his life at Philadelphia, he was a 
Bostonian by birth. The sect of the Quakers, 
to which he belonged [I] is now in a ereat 
minority, especially compared to the cawolie 



population, which, amounts to fifty-three 
thousand persons ; the capital of Pennsylva- 
nia includes besides, a considerable propor- 
tion of Anabaptists, Unitarians, Methodists, 
Ac.'' 



MUSICAL. BIZARRE. 

M'lle Toumy gave a concert at Musical 
Fund Hall, on Fridav evening last, assisted 
byjpne or two people of whom we never 
hefore heard. We have not seen any one who 
attended the concert, and therefore can say 
nothing of the character of the entertain- 
ment. 

— ^We have heard JuUien's band, and ei\joyed 
the entertainment they afforded heartily. 
The great leader sat in the midst of qmiQ 
one hundred performers, and it was curious 
to see how wonderfully his bdton marshalled 
forth various strains of music. It came in 
floods, and in calm-lowing rivulets, through 
seven or eight contra-bassos, as many violon- 
cellos, at least ten or a dozen drums of various 
kinds, and a small army of violins, to say 
nothing of trumlxmes, trumpets, and other 
brazen instruments, a dozen or so each. 
Wonderful ensemble ! Real soul-stirring 
bursts of melody ! 

We never heard anything more inspiring 
than the " American Quadrilles," as per- 
formed by Jullien's band. The composition 
bears within its bosom all of our national 
airs, among which " Yankee Doodle " is 
prominent, as a matter of course. You hear 
** Father and I wMit down to eamp, 
Along w&th Captain Qooding,» 

according to at least twenty different mea- 
sures of time ; fast, slow, high, low, fortis- 
simOf pianissimo, with now and then an 
intermingling of h/urrdh^ hurrah, hurrah, 
which draws you quite out of your patent 
leathers, and which is managed in such a 
manner as to seem like the cheerings of a 
distant concourse of people. The arrange- 
ment is all JuUien's, and it is truly magniifi- 
cent in whole and in detail. 

But our readers will soon have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Jullien. He comes nere 
next month, after playing a few nights in 
Boston, and brings witn him his whole force. 
He goes to Concert Hall ; — the agent prefer- 
ring that room to the Musical lund ; — and 
remains with us two weeks. We have re- 
ceived a letter from a friend connected with 
the Musical Fund, in answer to an enquiry 
we made last week, as to when Jullien was 
coming, whereby we are possessed of the 
reasons given by Jullien's agent for not 
taking that, in preference to Concert Hail. 
The letter says, — " He " (Jullien's agent) 
** considered our Hall completely out of the 
quAstion, too smaU, bad location, ceiling too 
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low, and ike archUerturidfimahsuck &$ wmld 
annoy Mons, JtUlien ; especially the mctsawe 
chandeliers, which he (the agent) said, Moiis. 
Jullien would imagine all the tune about to 
come down upon his headl" The public may 
judge how much force these objections haye, 
and to them we leaye the matter. The place 
selected is a very good one, particularly for 
instrumental concerts, wrdch Julfien's 
mainly are. 

Madame Anna Zerr, Jullien's vocalist, is 
good, very good. She however cannot be 
said to be great ; certainly as compared with 
others who have visited us, led off by such at 
Jenny Lind and Madame Sontag. 

There are several solo instrumental per- 
formers in the party, however, who are 
superior to anything of the kind we have 
ever heard bewre. Among the eminently 
prominent is Bottessini, the contra-bassoist, 
and the greatest, we presume, living. The 
names of others have escaped us as we write. 
All will be along in a few weeks, however, 
and then readers may judge for themselves. 

— The Miisical Fund Society are getting 
ready for a grand concert, which commences 
their regular winter series, and which takes 
place on the 31st of the present month. It 
will doubtless be a grand affair. Messrs. 
Meignen and Gross are said to be actively 
engaged making arrangements as to musical 
preliminaries. 

— We find in a morning paper the following 
para^i^ph : — 

" The sum of $50,000 required by the Act 
incorporating the American Academy of 
Music, having been subscribed, the Company- 
has been organized, and purchased an eligi- 
ble site on Broad and Locust Streets, for an 
Opera House. Before any contract for its 
construction can be made, it is necessary that 
the sum of $200,000 shall have been sub- 
Bsribed, and thev call upon the citizens to 
aid them. It is proposed that the edifice 
shall accommodate four or five thousand per- 
sons. The stockholders of $500 each are 
to have the privilege of free admissicm. The 
8 ibscribers, therefore, may by the sale of 
this privilege, receive interest on their in- 
vestment, even if the stock should pay no 
dividend. As a refined or rational entertain- 
ment, and a means of presenting proper 
attritions to the public, the opera is deemed 
indispensable to tne commercial interests of 
a community like Philadelphia.'' 

— A corresponbent of the New York Spirit 
of the Times, writing from San Francisco, 
states that Miss Kate Hayes, and Madam^ 
Biscaccianti are setting the South Americans 
crazy with their musical warblings, if one 
may- judge from the accounts, both public 
and private, received there every mail from 
the South. Kate is in Chili, and Biscaccianti 



a^ lima. The former contemplates yinting 
Australia, f^ter her southern tour has ended, 
and the latter Montevideo and Rio Janeiro, 
and thence to New York. Madame Biscao- 
cianti will be welcomed heartily on her re- 
turn to her native land. 

— The New York Tribune takes exception 
to the Germanians having paused while per- 
forming a symphony of Beethoven's the 
other evening, at Washington, and striking 
up " The Star-spangled Banner," in honor 
of the entrance of President Pierce. It 
says : — ** The Germanians should remember 
that the president is a public servant, and 
not a king or imperial master : that they 
had no right so to treat the rest of the au- 
ditory : to ignore their existence, and cariea* 
ture a concert into a bastard Yankee-Doo- 
dleism. Let politicians come and go like 
other people: when they do so. Equality 
will be interpreted, and not before." ** Ditto 
to Mr. Burke," say we. 

— Jenny Lind, or Madame Goldschmidt, writes 
a letter to a friend in Brooklyn, denying the 
truth of stories circulated in this country, to 
the end that her husband does not treat her 
kindly. We believe her. Why will not the 
gossips let poor Jenny and her husband 
alone ? She loved him — ^married him ; and 
he doubtless ever feels sugar-plums for her in 
return. 

— Madame Sontag commences a series of 
ooncerts at the Musical Fund, on the evening 
of the 22nd. She is well sustained, and will 
doubtless draw good houses, but they will 
not yield so much in the end as they would 
do, if the prices were, more reasonable. How- 
ever, we have said enough on this score. 

— A new opera, in two acts, by M. Limnan- 
der, is to be produced pretty speedily in 
Paris ; and shortly afterwards MM. Scribe 
and Gounod's ' Nonne Sanglante,' a grand 
five-act work, the music of which is under- 
stood to be completed. 

— The opening of the third operarhouse in 
Paris, the Thidtre Lyrique, for the season 
has taken place, — the new work chosen 
being • La Moissonneuse, with Music by M. 
Vogd. This gentleman, who has heretofore 
enjoyed a certain reputation as a composer 
of romances, is, we believe, the grand- 
nephew of the well-known composer of 
* Demophoon.' 



NEW BOOKS. 

« Ck)oker7 as it should be ; a New Maniial of the Bfaiing 
Room and Kitchen." 

— Mr. Willis P. Hazard, of our city, has 
just published a new Manual of the Dinmg 
Room and Kitchen, containing origii^al re- 
ceipts of every branch of cookery ; domestic 
beverages; foiod for invalids; pickling; to- 
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gether with bills of fare for every day in the 
year, rules for carving, &c. It comes from a 
practical housekeeper, and a pupil of the 
celebrated Mrs. Goodfellow, who, the pub- 
lisher informs us in his advertisement, "was 
for many years, in this city, pre-eminent in 
the art of cooking." The book has appro- 
priate illustrations, is handsomely printed, 
as are all of Mr. Hazard's publications, and 
we are satisfied will at once oecome authority 
for housewives. We have marked certain pas- 
sages in the introduction, bearing unon the 
duties of women in their domestic relations,' 
but we have not space to publish them entire. 
They are of most sensible, proper cast, and 
we hope may be received by the fair ones, to 
whom addressed, with the favor they deserve. 
We agree with the author, when she says " an 
intellectual domestic woman is most attractr 
ive ; " that " knowledge does not unfit her for 
the attention to be given to the comforts of 
those about her." We also coincide with the 
author, when she says " in no country, as in 
this, does its future destinies so entirely de- 
pend on woman." The author, we further 
maintain, gives woman the proper direction 
to accomplish what she deems so desirable. 
Mothers should be well educated; home 
should be a spot dearer than all others ; the 
sunshine of love and the exercise of the 
domestic affections should be cherished, that 
tiiey may dispel " all the vapour and malaria 
threatening moral destruction to home in- 
fluence." 

Our author is clearly right, too, when she 
ad'ds, " let not women listen to that mental 
ignis fatuus, * women's rights,' but keep her 
head and heart clear from all that may cause 
her to lose sight of her true destiny, and be 
content to be the keystone in that beautiful 
temple of liberty, designed and executed by 
those noble spirits who risked all in its exe- 
cution. To woman is entrusted the training 
of the heart and head of those who are to 
guide the model republic." 

Our author, with equal truth and clearness 
adds : ** Time was when ladies looked to the 
ways of their household. Now such matters 
are left to inexperienced foreigners who 
swarm our shores. On them has fallen the 
domestic mantle. The consequence is, the 
young and uninitiated wives must be taken to 
a hotel or boarding-house to spend that most 
important period of their married life, instead 
of enjoying the quiet of their own fireside, 
there to become familiarized with each 
other's characters, and binding their young 
hearts more closely by domestic intercourse, 
for a man feels his responsibility more in his 
own home. Their individuality is lost in a 
crowd, and they soon cease to be necessary to 
each other's happiness. How many estrange- 
ments, if nothing worse, will boarding-house 
annals give, all arising from paternal neglect. 



Club houses are increasing ; what a commen- 
tary on the times ! ^ American mothers must 
cease to be like Circassian parents — ^giving 
their daughters Mahommedan educations—* 
training them for the ball-room and gala 
nights as for a market arena/* 

" The first object of a woman's care must 
be the family laboratory — ^the kitchen. On 
that being well looked to, Uie health and 
happiness of the household depend. 

" She need not degenerate mto a drudge, 
but let her initiate her uninstructed domestic 
— and then she will be only supervisor, not 
operative. Surely she has a compensation suf- 
ficient for a daughter, wife, or sister, in 
witnessing the pleasure with which those 
so nearly allied to her, assemble around a 
neatly arranged table, spread with whole- 
some food, if not prepared by her hand, at 
least under her direction ; which will produce 
in her mind the most pleasant emotions I 
A morning spent often in idle lounging^ and 
heartless visits, or one given- to these much 
neglected household duties ? " 

But we must desist. Get liie book, readers, 
especially if you be women. Peruse fuid 
profit by its teachings. It is a complete 
thing, and ought to sell by the thou- 
sand. 

The Conflict of Ages. 
— A book with this title comes to us from 
Phillins, Sampson & Co., Boston. It is a 
post 9vo. of 652 pp., and embraces " the 
great debate on the relations of God and 
and man." It emanates from the pen of the 
Rev. Edward Beecher, and is addressed to 
" beloved brethren in Christ, of every name." 
The author alleges that he writes not as a 
controversialist, aiming to promote the 
interests of any particular party, but simply 
"as a Christian brother, endeavouring to 
remove the causes of paralysis and disunion 
from our common Christianity, and, thus to 
promote the interests of the church as a 
whole/' He thinks "we need a system that 
shall give us the power intelligently to meet 
and logically to solve all the great religious 
and social problems, which we are called on 
to encounter, in the great work of convert- 
ing the world, and changing, re-organizing 
souls ; for this work is not to be done, even 
in part, bv infidel philosophy, but solely by 
the gospel of Christ, in its purity and power, 
as applied to all the relations of human 
wants." 

The object of the took is to give the 
writer's views in the premises, and they are 
given with unq[uestionable ability. We leave 
the reader to judge of the worthiness of the 
doctrines declared, and to say whether the 
great conflict to which the reverend author 
alludes can be eflectually sustained in the 
manner he suggests. 
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Hom« life in Oennaiiy. 
^ Mr. Charles Soribner of New York,. has 
just published a book with this title, from the 
pen of Charles Loring Brace, author of 
" Hungary in 1851," ^mich will be noticed 
as it deserves hereafber. It is from the pen 
of a popular writer. 

Second War with England. 

— Another work is this from the celebrated 
house of Charles Scribner, New York. It 
embraces two handsome Tolumes of 325 pp. 
and upwards, and owns its paternity to Mr. 
J. T. Headley, a gentleman who has been 
variously estimated by critics. We shall 
have more to say of him as connected with 
the present work, in a future number. 

C(Hrreepondence of Dr. Ghelmere. 

— The Harners have published a handsome 
volume of 500 pp. and upwards, embracing 
selections from the correspondence of the late 
Dr. Chalmers, edited by his son-in-law, the 
Rev. William Hanna, L. L. D. A delightful 
book, of cotfrse. We hope to make extracts 
hereafter. 

BebaTkrar Book. 

— Mr. Willis P. Hazard, of this city, has 
already issued a second edition of Miss Les- 
lie's very original " Behaviour Book." We 
shall notice it, and give copious extracts 
next week. Some of the suggestions are 
excellent, not a few such, as if followed, 
would make the daily incidents of life far 
less ragged-qdged. 

Leetnree on fhe Formation of Character, Temperance, 
and Mission of Tonng Men. 

— Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co., of Boston, 
have published an elegant octavo volume of 
380 pp. with this title. It was written by 
Rev. Kufus W. Clark, author of " Memoirs 
of Emerson," ** Heaven and its Emblems," 
and other works. The subject is a good 
one, and is treated by the author in a most 
happy manner. We shoNild delight to make 
extracts from the body of the book, but our 
limits forbid. We cannot desist, however, 
here offering the following brief bits ftom its 
introduction, especially as they relate to the 
cause and course of the book. 

" There is, just at the entrance of Boston 
harbor, a reef of rocks, so dangerous, and so 
completely hidden at certain states of the 
tide, i^t it is called by the sailors **The 
Graves." Upon this reef, almost every year, 
some ship strikes, and is wrecked. Many 
a poor mariner, within sight of ^e city 
church- spires, and with beacon lights around 
him, has here found a grave. But there are 
dangerous reefs within the city, that might 
well be designated by the same title. Against 
them many youth have struck, and suffered 
the wreck of all their hopes and happiness. 
In the darkness of night, or in storms of 
temptation, or when the mists of error or 



delusion have gMhered about ihtm, thejr 
have been driven against them, and have 
perished. 

''If it is important to save men from tem- 
poral suffering, it is, at least, eaually impor- 
tant to save tnem from calamities that are 
disastrous to their spiritual and etemid 
interests. And, if this volume but serves bm 
another beacon-light along the shore of time, 
to guide the young safely to a haven of 
rest, the object of the writer will be accom- 
plished." 

Fun Jotting!. 
— Mr. Charles Scribner has just published 
this very pleasant book, embracing a gather- 
ing up of the lightest pieces of t£e popular 
author, N. P. WiUis, written when he wa» 
yoymger, but not less clever, in their line. 
Willis was more profoundly serious, and 
irresistibly comical, when a young man, than 
he is, if possible, at the present time. Evi- 
dence oi the former may be found in his 
sacred poems, published twenty years and 
upwards ago, while the capital book in notice 

fives us authority for the latter. We shadl 
oubtless return to this book again. Like 
everything from Willis, it is in great demand. 



OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

— The Hon. Tristam Barges, for many yean 
a distinguished representative of Rhode Is- 
land in Congress, med at his farm near Provi- 
dence, last week. Mr. B. retired from puWc 
life some eighteen years ago. He has made 
a mark on me history of our country which 
will never be erased. His readiness at 
repartee as well as his freshness of thought 
and eloquence of expression, were of the 
most remarkable kind. No man ever spcdke 
in the halls of Congress with more effect. 

— The London Athenceum has a favorable 
notice of the Works of William H. Seward, 
ori^ally published in this country by Bed- 

— Francis Dominique Arago, the celebrated 
French savan, is dead. His deaUi will be 
severely felt in the scientific circles. He wai 
born at Estagel, in the souUi of France, on 
February 26th, 1786, and was consequently 
in his sixty-eighth year at the time of his 
death. His contributions to the variont 
scientific "Transactions" and " Memoirs" 
of Paris are numerous and important. With 
Gay-Lussac, he was the founder of the 
" Annals of Chemistry and Physics." His 
writings are remarkalue for the clearness and 
beauty of theb expositions, in the most 
difficult branches of science. ** In the spherle 
of politics," says The Tribune, ** the influence 
of Arago has been conspicuous and effective. 
He took an active part in the Eevolution of 
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Jm^f, in fK90T ci ik» lUpablioan party, sad 
used his ^orts to persuade his friena Gen. 
Marmont not to nre upon the neople. In 
1831, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies from Perpignan, and took a promi- 
nent rank at once with the party of the 
extreme left. During the Beyolution of 
1848, Arago was a member of the Pro- 
Yisional Qovemment, in which he acted for 
a short time as minister of marine, and 
alterward as minister of war. His political 
predilections were in favor of the institu- 
tions of the United States. With Marrast 
and Marie, he headed the republicans who 
desired a similar form of government for 
France. By his great popularity in his native 
district, he prevailed on the excited popula- 
tion of the Department of the East Pyrenees 
to abstain from acts of violence and blood- 
shed to which they were disposed. He was 
chosen a member of the National Assembly 
from this Department. After the Provisional 
Gk)vemment was discontinued, he was ap- 
pointed by the Assembly a member of the 
Executive Committee. In this office, he 
showed great courage and sagacity in the 
June outbreak. After this event, he was 
made a member of the War-Committee. He 
early declared himself an opponent of Louis 
Napoleon, and since his accession to power, 
has taken little part in politics. 

— The BrusseUs Herald says :— " The ar- 
chives of Belgium were last week enriched 
by one of the most curious documents which 
have recently been discovered. It is the 
autograph confession of Balthazar Gerard, 
the assassin of Guillaume le Taciturnc, 
Prince of Orange, — written immediately 
after his arrest, the 10th of July, 1584. The 
assassin gives most minutely, in detail, all 
the plans which he had formed in the six 
proceeding years, for carrying out his project. 
— ^This historical paper came accidentally 
mto the hands of a bookseller named Jacob 
of the Ha^e, and was purchased of him 
by the Belgian Government." 

— On the nieht of the 11th of September, 
Mr. C. Bruhns, of the Observatory at 
BerKn, discovered a pretty large nebulosity 
IB the constellation Lynx, near the stars 
iC and t of Ursa Major, — which was as- 
certained to be a new coniet by its mo- 
tion. At 1 hour 12 minutes after midnight, 
its right ascension was 126° 59"^, and its 
declination 44° 52^^ north, the former was 
increasing at the daily rate of 1° 27^^, and 
the latter was diminishing about half a 
degree. This object was easily seen by the 
" comet-seeker." 



EDITORS' SANS-SOUCI. 

Peter the Great 

— once crossed the Pruth, and came near 



being taken, with hi» whole army, by the 
Tiuks. Nothing indeed, we may add, but a 
bribe of the Grand Vizier^throu^ the Czar's 
then mistress, but subsequent Empress, 
saved him. The accounts say that the Czar 
made some effort to extrieate himself from 
the difficulty in which he found himself. 
His soldiers in a few small. Migagements 

fave the enemy a sufficient proof of their 
ravery ; but being too sensible of the ine- 
quality of engaging such superior numbers 
with so small a force, and rather than expose 
his army to be inevitably destroyed by action, 
th$ Czar thought it more advisable to save 
hiseoldiers' lives, by surrendering as pri- 
soners of war, and himself took the resolution 
witn a small body, to force his way through 
the enemy, in which attempt should he f^ 
he had botund his arm with a white ribbon 
for distinction sake ; but this was a resolu- 
tion so desperate, that it drew tears from aXL 
about him, so it made them think of every 
remedy and expedient rather than than their 
Prince should run such a risk of life, whose 
preservation they declared themselves willing 
to ransom at the expense of their own lives 
and fortunes. On emergency, the thought 
very fortunately occurred to the Empress, to 
bribe the Grand Vizier. The same she no 
sooner proposed, than it was approved and 
resolved upon, and a trumpeter sent to the 
Grand Vizier, who accepted the proposal, 
and came immediately to a treaty' witn the 
Czar. It is said she had a great sum along 
with her in gold and jewels, which she had 
frugally hoarded up as the tokens of his 
royal favor, and that now, though sorry for 
the occasion, she expressed he^ joy to the 
Czar that she was capable of making this 
application of them for his Majesty's service 
and preservation. Her example and infln- 
ence was so successful as to- make a laree 
collection in the army to answer ike demands 
of the Grand Vizier: and by this publio 
stratagem the Czar and his army were hap- 
pily delivered from the last misery and ruin* 
No sooner was the Czar gfot out of this la* 
brynth, than in the face of the whole army 
he gratefully acknowledged her the author of 
hia deliverance, and with dub applauses for 
her undaunted courage and noble presence 
of mind in such immment danger, he pro- 
claimed her his wife, and her children by 
him legitimate. And from this time the 
Czar received and treated her as his Queen 
with all the honors and dignities of that 
diaracter: and what was a singular and rare 
example to his people, with, the most endear- 
ing and undissembled friendship and coz\ju- 
gad affection, at length crowned her em- 
press, at Moscow, on the 7th of May, 1724. 

Whether Nicholas will, in his present war 
with Turkey, get into the same difficulties 
as did his predecessor, — illustrious truly, — 
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remai&8 to be seen. We do not ikiok, iow* 
eyer) that he will find their oonqueet so 
easj^ Great results hang upon the struggle 
between Turkey and Russia. Results, too, 
which all Europe will feel. As for the 
United States, we shall suffer a litU« at first 
by the tightening of the foreign markets, but 
by and bye, we shall have our hands full, 
what with the profitable fetching and carry- 
ing we shall be expected to do; and for 
which we can name our own price. The 
whole of Europe mast be involved in this 
Turkish quarrel; and the services of a to all 
friendly party, even ourselves — ^the great 
Jonathan, — ^must be required. 

Imitation large 1 

— Some years ago, one of u«, heard tiie fol- 
lowing story, and related it in the columns 
of a daily paper with which we were at the 
time connected. We are told it will be ac- 
ceptable in our own Bizarre, so here goes : 

** It seems that while the Bishop troupe 
were in this city, a queer individual, called 
on le grand musical director, and with a 
twang peculiar to * Down East,' expressed a 
wish to attach himself to his company. 

" * Do name,' — said Bochsa, scanning the 
stranger from head to foot. 

" 'Smith Spaulding,' was the reply. 

" * Schmidt Scaldeen. Ah 1 var well— Mon- 
sieur Scaldeen, tell me what you know of 
musique/ . 

" * Wall, Mounseer, I will,' replied MK 
Spaulding, 'but fust let me elukidate to 
yeou, why I have got an idee to jine your 
troop.' 

** Mr. Bochsa took a pinch of snuff and 
bowed, — so did his visitor in return, as 
nearly after the same fashion too as he could, 
with his stiffened Yankee limbs. 

" * Yeou see I'm a bit out at the elbows — 
I've cot nothin pertickler to du — I've tried 
sevrsS things sens I come to Philamyclink. 
Fust, I carried reound' cards, and shoved um 
under the doors, for a doUer a week, but 
thatwould'nt pay, — ^then I tuk eout a few 
newspapers, but I feound that business awful 
overmd, — ^then my cousin sent me the patint 
right of a new sassige merchine, and wanted 
me to sell it, but that wouldn't du at all, — 
then I driv a min'ril water waggin for a 
spell, but that life wus tu sedumtery, — then 
I got hired as an osher in a school over in 
Jarsey, but the boys cleaned all my laming 
out in no time. Then ' 

** * But sair,' said Bochsa, * I've not de time, 
you must tell me what yon know of de 
musique.' 

" * Wall, I will. You see, then, I ken 
imitate a Kent bugle fust rate— just listing.' 

"Here Mr. Smith Spalding braced him- 
self back against a door post, and screwing 
up his mouth into a most ren^rkably odd 



shape, with bulging eyee and protandmg 
cheeks, launched off into Yankee Doodle, 
not badly after the fiaishion of a bugle, as 
played on a general muster parade ground, 
in New England. 

** Bochsa listened for a moment, and th^Ei 
with an expression of most intense annoy- 
ance, suddenly disappeared, leaving his 
visitor hard at work upon a finishing flourish 
of the tune he was trumpeting, every muscle 
engaged in the effort. What became of him 
afterwards we never l^ard.'^ 

Satin subTersiTe of order. 

— We translate from the Sdlut Public, of 
Lyons, the following amusing incident: — 

Yesterday evening, about seven o'clock, 
the promenade grounds of Bellecour were 
put m a state of great excitement by the 
apparition of a genius clothed in white satin 
from head to foot, with a cigar of extrava- 
gant dimensions between his teeth, strutting 
amid the crowd of promenaders. The curious 
soon deserted the music and their chairs, to 
get a nearer view of the grotesque visitor. 
A cortege of more than a hundred people 
was formed behind the quidam^ who, never- 
theless, calm and smiling, lent himself with 
the best humour, to the questions, the jokes, 
and jeers of the crowd, and not at all em- 
barrassed at the character he was perform- 
ing, the success of which he had evidently 
counted on. He had not, however, counted 
upon iYieser gents de mile, who, after ten min- 
nutes of this triumphal march, politely re- 
quested him to leave off his promenade. He 
replied with great sang-froid that he saw 
nothing subversive of the government in his 
adjustment, and that he had been under the 
impression that a good citizen might circu- 
late in white satin if such was his pleasure, 
without damage to the public ; but me police 
officers entertaining most decidedly a diffe- 
rent opinion, he at length submitted to their 
gracious invitation. The individual had 
probably performed this freak for a wager. 

The Match-Man. 

— The story we told last week about the old 
negro match-seller has, we are happy to 
learn, done him some good in a pecuniary 
sense. The pennies flow into his coners more 
fleetly than ever. He has also received one 
or two considerable presents, a gross of 
matches being one item. Pray, oh abolition 
gentlemen, turn ye for a while from the 
negroes of the south, who live in comfortable 
cabins, and are thoroughly cared for by all 
really good masters, — ^to such worthy objects ^ 
of sympathy as the old blind match-seller. 
Winter is coming on, you know. Can't you 
feel its icicles, in every north wind ? Can't 
you feel the presence of an avant-cOureur, 
whose cold bow of a morning tells to how 
frigid a party he belongs ? 
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WHISPERS FROM ELLA. 

<* The bettotiM IsTuiisbed and rettinui not" 

The beautiful is vanished, and returns not, 
•—of how many a pleasure may this be said, 
(m the tomb of how many a buried hope be 
inscribed I Yet, would we have it other- 
wise ? We would not, save only when we 
have to condemn ourselves, for banishing 
that beautiful whatever it be. I think with 
Alice Carey, when she says, " It has always 
seemed to me one of the most beautiful pro- 
visions of Providence, that circumstances, 
however averse wo may be to them at first, 
close about us presently like waves, and we 
would hardly unwind ourselves from their 
foldings, and standing out alone, say, let it 
be thus, or thus, if it were possible." 

And yet how are we changed by circum- 
stances. In childhood's years, with what 
whole-heartedness did we give ourselves up 
to enjoyment. To our ears the birds never 
sane a requiem hymn ; the winds never 
waiied a dirge ; the trees to our eyes never 
bttit their heads in sorrow; — no, the song 
was ever a joyous choral lay — the wind's 
voice was a rejoicing voice — the trees in their 
motion sympathized only with gladness. But 
in after years we can detect the undertone of 
sadness, we can see beneath the mark of joy, 
and even as we look on lovely things, with 
the sense of their loveliness comes also the 
presentiment of their fading. All of us as 
children loved to go into the country, and 
watch the sun going away, an^ listen to him 
biddinff farewell to the flowers. Now let us 
go, and see wherein we differ from long ago. 

It 18 sunset — a summer evening's glorious 
sunset. The sun is departing, leaving in his 
wake a flood of light ; it is passing tnrough 
the thick foliage of the chestnuts, it is form- 
ing a bright background to the delicately- 
pencilled branches of the willows, it is gild- 
ing the spire of the old church seen in the 
distance, bearing the cross above the din and 
dimness of the village. How beautiful is 
the cross when viewed in heaven's tempered 
light I The noontide rays of the sun glorify 
it, we think not of looking at it then ; in the 
dark black night, we cannot see it. So of 
that of whibh this gilded cross is but an em- 



blem, we fbrg«t it in prosperity,— despair 
hides it from as : but let a raj of heaven's 
light, fitted for our weak visions, touch it, 
how beautiful it becomes t 

The sun is departing — ^he is lightnig his 
beacon fires in the west, to warn us of the 
approach of ni^t; how he is kissing the 
flowers ! thev oner their evenuig sacrinoeof 
fragrance, they bend their heads, they close 
their eyes, they sleep 1 

The sun has departed — ^he has wrapped 
the gray mantle of sun-hght around himself, 
so as to enable him te enjoy the companion* 
ship of the flowers, without disturbing their 
repose. 

In the light of that summer evening's sun- 
set we are children again, though ima^nings 
come to our souls, such as i^ver visited us 
in childhood's ^rs. We look upon the 
fleecy clouds, their shapes are beautiful; 
while we are admiring they leave us, others 
come to leave us also, but ever as they van- 
ish from our sights leaving the clear blue sky 
beyond visible ; and we think how like our 
hopes and the bright promises of our child- 
hood, — ^too often the clouds that hide heaven 
from our sight. We look upon the flowers 
we love so dearly ; as we look, their bright 
blossoms die, their beauty gladdens us for 
how short a time — ^were time measured by 
our wishes ; and we think how like the loved 
and cherished friends we have lost; — ^the 
one-time gladdeners and beautifiers of our 
life. And the stream that glides at our feet, 
calmly-flowing, verdure giving, making its 
way to the river, to be mixed up with its 
impure waters ; how like the joun^ trusting 
souls we know of, so gentle, so joy-dispensing 
now, so soon to mingle, with the world, to 
carve out their way : for they have — all have 
to fight the battle of life. Joy to those who 
go prepared to conquer ; but for the weak, 
the negligent, woe and sorrow. 

These are some-of the thoughts which sug- 
gest themselves to our minds while watching 
the fading glories of day, but these are not 
all. We stand by the hushing water, and 
recall words of love, we think of the dear 
friends who speak only loving words to us, 
and thank God they are yet spared. We 
look around at the wild flower-spangled fields, 
listen to the murmuring of the bee, and 
and watch the home-returning birds, and we 
forget that beauty fades, that haopiness is 
short-lived, while recognising in aU the love- 
liness, the type of the enduring loveliness of 
that land, — 

" Where tbe bright things nerer wither, ftnd the &ir 
things never die." 

It is well that there are green fields some- 
where. It is well that we can sometimes 
wander in Nature's domain, and still the 
sighing of our hearts. It is well that we 
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ctffk Htt^i to the sweet tones, and to the soU 
whisperings of the flowers ; for ever after we 
bow down to Ustenj we rise up to nraise — to 
praise Him who m9de them^ to bless and to 
cheer us. ~ 

A lovely mission is their's — ^bright field 
floweirs— we all love them, sweet " wildings 
of nature," as they are ; their beauty is free 
to be gazed upon by everjr one, — ^they drink 
of the dew, wid the sun shines more lovingly 
on them l^ian on their sisters of the green- 
hoase-^ey are scattered everywhere— they 
are l^e flowers the birds love, and the stiurs 
gase upcHi. 

Were I to leave a wreath for one I loved, 
not roses ilnd myrtle would I select, but the 
tassels of the woodbine, and the dusters of 
ik» violet should yield fragrance and beauty 
to the garland of love. / 

God's presence cannot be forgotten in the 
country, where he has written tbe declaration 
of His love for us, in characters of light, 
and in lines of beauty on hill, and dale, and 
green field* 

** And 'tiagood to go fortih among fcen^ like these, 
Amid music and sunshine, and flowers and trees, 
If 'tw«re only to waken tbe love that sj^ngs, 
At the sight of all lovely and innoeent things.'' 



TO 



Tell me, Bdoved, wilt thou think of me, 
When stretch between us long-drawn, weary miles 1 

And shall I fiad no shade of c?tange in thee, 
When I return, yearning for thy dear smiles? 

Some shadowy doubts there will fi>r ever rest 
Upon outr hearts, when from a loved one going. 

'** Shall we e'er meet again to be <o blesiy 

Again to feel our souls so warmly glowing ? ** 

" Will not the envious moxnentci steal away 

SoDM particle of tliat divinest feeling. 
Which now is seen in the bright flush to play, 

And which tiie eye's keen glances are revealing? ** 

Such are the queries, which perforce will start. 
And vain it is we strive their stings to banish ; 

They spring fh)m deepest places in the heart, 
Nor e'er, while throbs the heart its^f, will vanish. 

But far myseU; I fear not to proclaim, 

Jfy hmrt no chaise will knosv fh>m time or distance . 
The hweryinc hours will find me sttll the same. 

Time's wasting ihrce fronting with Arm resistance. 

May I, with equal trust, rely on thte^ 
Beloved one, as proof against all changing? 

In ffty regard shall I no tokens see 
Of a light heart to other objeota ranging? 

he the hlissfol, golden Past a spell 
Biddix^ thee think of me, when for away; 

Bidding my image in thy soul to dwell f 
Through night's dark hours, as in the ligM of day I 



HOW TOJBEHAVE.* 

The Behaviour Book, by Miss Leslie, has 
already passed to a third edition, and will 
probably become standard in its way. It cer- 
tainly contains some very jgood hints, and we 
hope the ladies to whom it is more particu- 
larly addressed, may profit by them. Comine 
from Miss Leslie, it of course has, now and 
then, a little of the vinaigre arof»a/ij^,. but 
this of course only gives it the more me and 
^6^gy« ^^ append extracts, under proper 
heads, and only wish we had space for more 
extended selections. The book is very hand- 
somely printed ; Mr. Hai^rd has, of course, 
as he usually does, taken care of that matter. 

It would seem from the author's preface, 
ihat she expects certain young ladies vrill see 
their own faults so reflect^ in those she 
strives to reform away, that they will at least 
pout a little. She begs such to pause and 
reflect before Uiey ''take umbrage too much." 
** Let them keep in mind *' she says, " that 
the purpose of the writer is to am^id, and 
not to offend ; to improve her young country- 
women, and not to annoy tiiem.'' 

TITLES. 

" We regret the custom of continuing^ to 
gjve military titles to militia officers. For- 
eigners are lusUy diverted at finding aoirdi- 
sant generals and colonels among men who 
fill very subordinate stations in civil life — 
men that, however respectable in their char- 
acters, may be deficient in the appearance, 
manners, or education that shoula belong to 
a regular officer. This foolish practice can 
only be done away by the militia ofllonrs 
themselves (those that really are gentlemm 
— ^and there are many) magnanimously de* 
dining to be called gener^, colonels, &c. 
except on parade occasions ; and when actu- 
ally engaged in militia duty. Let them 
omit these titles on their cards, and request 
that no letters be directed to them with such 
superscriptions ; and that in introductions or 
in conversation they may be only addressed 
as plain Mr. It is still more absurd to con- 
tinue these military titles long after they 
have ceased to hold the office, — and above 
all, to persist in them when travelling in for- 
eign countries, tacitly permitting it to be 
supposed that they own commissions in the 
regular service. 

** English tourists, (even when they know 
better) make this practice a handle tor pre- 
tending, in their books, that the officers of 
the American army are so badly paid, or so • 
eager to make additional money, that they 
exercise all sorts of trades, and engage in the 
humblest occupations to help themselves 
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along. They tell of seeing a captain sdtchine 
Go&ts, a major making shoes, a oolonel 
dHving a stage, and a general selling butter 
in the market — sneeringly representing them 
as regular officers of the United States army. 
Is it true that we republicans have such a 
hankering after titles ? If so, * reform it al- 
together/ And let one of the first steps be 
to omit the ^ Esq.' in directing a letter to an 
American citizen, for whom the title can have 
no meaning. In England it signifies the pos- 
sessor of an estate in the country, incluaing 
the office of justice of peace. In America, 
it means a magistrate only; who may live 
in a city, and own not an inch of ground 
anywhere. But why should all manner of 
men, of all trades, and professions, expect to 
see an * Esq.* after their name, when with 
reference to them^ it. can have no rational 
application." — pp. 55-6. 

CONDUCT IK THE STREET. 

" When three ladies are walkin<j together, 
it is better for one to keep a little m advance 
of tiie other two, than for all three to persist 
in maintaining one unbroken line.- They 
cannot all join in conversation without talk- 
ing across each other — a thing that, in-doors 
or out-of-doors, is awkward, inconvenient, 
nngenteel, and should always be avoided. 
Also, three ladies walking abreast occupy 
too much of the pavement, and therefore in- 
commode the other passengers. Three young 
men sometimes lounge along the pavement, 
arm in arm. Three young geiUlemen never 
do so." — p. 65. 

OMXIBUSBS. 

" If, on stopping an omnibus, you find 
that a dozen people are already seated in it, 
draw back, and refuse to add to the number ; 
giving no heed to the assertion of the driver, 
that * there is plenty of room.' The passen- 
gers will not say so, and you have no right to 
crowd them all, even if you are willing to be 
crowded yourself — a thing that is extremely 
uncomfortable, and very injurious to your 
dress, which may, in consequence, be so 
squeezed and rumpled as never to look well 
again. None of the omnibuses are large 
enough to accommodate even twelve grown 
people comfortably ; and that number is the 
utmost the law permits. A child occupies 
more than half the space of a grown person, 
yet children are brought into omnibuses ad 
iff>itum. Ten grown persons are as many as 
can be really well seated in an omnibus — 
twelve are too many ; and a ladi/ will always 
regret making the thirteenth — and her want 
of consideration in doing so will cause her to 
be regarded with unfavourable eyes by the 
other passen^rs." ♦ * * 

" It the driver allows a drunken man to 
enter an omnibus, the ladies will find it best 
to get out ; at least those whose seats are 



near his. It is, however, iAis duty of thfl 
gentlemen to insist on such fellows being re- 
fused admittance where there are ladies. 

" No lady should venture to ride in an om- 
nibus after dark, unless she is escorted by a 
gentleman whom she knows. She had better 
walk home alone, even under the protection 
of a servant. If alone in an omnibus at 
night, she is liable to meet with improper 
company, and perhaps be insulted." — p. 69-71. 

BEPORTMENT AT HOTELS. 

'* At a boarding-house, the guests are very 
soon made to understand that if they are . 
late rfsers, they need expect nothing but the 
cold leavings of the breakfast. At a hotel 
they find more indulgence. You there choose . 
from the bill of fare such dishes as you m^y 
prefer, and they will be brought to you, after 
you have been supplied with tea and coffee, 
and bread and butter to begin with. To 
each person is a separate dish or plate of the 
articles selected ; and it is understood to be 
for yourself alone, and no other person has 
a right to partake of it, or to meddle with it 
in any way. Yet even from your own dish, 
never help yourself with the knife and fork 
or spoon you are eating with ; but always 
use a spare one, with which the waiter will 
furnish you. Do not eat different sorts of 
relishes off the same plate. At a hotel there 
is no scarcity of plates, or of servants to 
change them. Always take butter with the 
butter knife, and then do not forget to return 
that knife to the buttei^plate. Carefully 
avoid cutting bread with your own knife, or. 
taking salt with it from the salt-cellar. It 
looks as if you had not been accustomed to 
buttei^knives and salt-spoons. 

*' Ladies no longer eat salt-fish at a publio 
table. The odour of it is now considered 
extremely uifgentecl, and it is always very 
disagreeable to those who do not eat it. If 
you breakfast alone, you can then indulge 
in it. 

" Speak to the waiter in a distinct, but not. 
in too loud a voice, and d-lways civilly. Thank 
him for any little extra attention he may 
show you. If you do not like what he has 
brought you, or find that you cannot eat it, 
make your objection in a low voice, so as not 
to be heard by the neighbouring guests ; fvnd 
quietly desire him to bring you something 
else."— pp. 103-4. 

DRESS AT BREAKFAST. 

"It is ungenteel to go to the breakfast- 
table in any costume approaching to full 
dress. There must be no flowers or ribbons 
in the hair. A morning-cap should be as 
simple as j30ssible. The most genteel morn- 
ing-dress is a close gown of some plain 
material, with long sleeves, which in summer 
may be white muslin. A merino or cashmere 
wrapper (grey, brown, purple, or olive,) 
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&ced or trimmed with other merino of cm 
entirely different colour, such as crimson^ 
scarlet, green, or blue, is a becoming morn- 
ing dress for winter. In summer, a white 
cambrio^nuslin mornins robe is the hand- 
somest breakfast attire, but one of gingham 
or printed muslin the most convenient. The 
coloured dress may be made open in front, 
witn short loose sleeves and a pointed body. 
Beneath it a white under-dress, having a 
chemisette front down to the belt, and long 
white sleeves down to the wrist. Tliis forms 
a very graceful morning costume, the white 
skirt appearing where the coloured skirt 
opens. 

" The fashion of wearing black silk mit- 
tens at breakfast is now obsolete. It was 
always inconvenient, and neither useful nor 
ornamental." — p. 105. 

LARGE DRESS PATTERNS, ETC. 

" Whatever may be the caprices of fashion, 
a lady of good taste (and we may add, good 
sense,) wiu not, in buying dresses, select 
those of large flgures, and high glaring 
colours. There is something peculiarly un- 
genteel and ungraceful in a white ground 
with large red flowers and green lea\es wan- 
dering over it. Even if the fabric is brocade, 
it has a look of calico. Red and green is 
only beautiful in real flowers. In a lady's 
dress, it somehow looks unlady-like. A great 
variety of bright colours is only suited to a 
carpet. For a dress, two are quite sufficient. 
Ana then, if one is blue, pink, scarlet, or 
orange, let it be contrasted with brown, gray, 
olive, or some chaste and quiet tint that will 
set it off. Few silks are more becoming than 
those in which the figure is formed by a 
darker shade of the same colour as the 
ground. Silks of one colour only, form the 
best — ^variegated trimming looks confused 
and ineffective. No colours are more un- 
genteel, or in worse taste, than reddish lilacs, 
reddish purples, and reddish browns. The 
original tint of aronetta, or anatto, is the 
contempt of ladies ; but by previously wash- 
ing the article in strong, warm potash water, 
beiore it is put into the solution of aronetta, 
you wiu obtain a beautiful bird-of-paradise 
colour, entirely f^ee from all appearance of 
the unpopular powder. 

•* Buy no silk that is stiff and hard, how- 
ever thick and heavy it may seem. It will 
crack and split, and wear worse than a soft 
silk that appears much thinner. Venture on 
satin that is not of excellent quality. A thin 
satin frays and ravels, and is not worth 
making up. * * * 

" If you cannot get lace that is tolerably 
fine, wear none at all, rather than have it 
coarse. We have seen lace called Brussels, 
so coarse that it looked as if made of cotton, 
though in truth it was of thread. There was 



no real beauty in it. Genuine Bnuitda, liMse 
is exquisitely fine. 

"liarge showy ornaments, by vav oi 
jewellery, are exceedingly ungenteel. They 
always tell their own story, of glass stcmes 
set m gilding, not gold. If you cannot 
obtain real jewels, never attempt sham 
ones. It requires no practised eye to 
detect them — particularly false diamonds." 
—pp. 80-2. 

GOING UP STAIRS. 

"If when about to ascend the stairs, yoti 
find that a gentleman is going up at the same 
time, draw back and make a sign for him to 
precede you. He will bow, and pass on be- 
iore you. When coming down, do the same, 
that the gentleman may descend in advance 
of you. 

•*^A very polished man will not wait for a 
signal from the lady, but will bow and 
run up-stairs, passing her as a thing of 
course. 

** Do not idly detain a parlour newspaper 
on your lap, for half an hour or more, after 
you have done reading it. As soon as you 
have read all you want, replace it on the 
table, or transfer it to another lady, who may 
wish to read it, and who may have been 
waiting anxiously to see you lay it out of 
your hand. You have no right to monopolise 
anything that is intended for the benefit of 
the whole company." — ^p. 119. 

LOOKING AT PRINTS. 

" By the bye, in taking up a print to look 
at it, always extend it carefully with both 
hands, that the paper may be in no danger of 
cracking or rumpling, wmch it cannot escape 
if held but in one hand, particularly if there 
is a breeze blowing near it. To show a large 
engraving without risk of injury, spread it 
out smoothly on a table ; keeping it fiat by 
means of books or other weights, laid care- 
fully down on the comers, and, if the plate 
is very large, at the sides also. And let no 
one lean their elbows upon it. 

" It is an irksome task to show any sort of 

Eicture to people who have neither taste, 
nowledge, nor enjoyment of the art. There 
are persons (ungenteel ones, it is true) who 
seem to have no other pleasure, when looking 
at a fine print or picture, than in trying to 
discover m the figures or fieu^es, fancied re- 
semblances to those of some individuals of 
their own circle ; loudly declaring for in- 
stance, that * Queen Victoria is the very 
image of Sarah Smith ; ' * Prince Albert an 
exact likeness of Dick Brown ; ' * the Duke 
of Wellington the very ditto' of Captain 
Jones,' &c. &c. To those *who have no 
painting in their souls,' there is little use in 
showing or explaining any fine specimen of 
that noblest of the fine arts. We have heard 
a gentieman doubting whether a ci^ital per- 
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tr«ft<)f Frankliii wag not General Washing- 
ton in his every-day dress. We could ml 
pages with the absurd remarks we have 
heard on pictures, even from persons who 
have had a costly education put at them. 
There are ladies who can with difficulty be 
made to understand the difference between a 
painting and an engraving — others who think 
that * the same man always makes both.' 
Some call a coloured print a painting— others 
talk of themselves painting pictures in 
albums — ^not understanding that, properly 
speaking they are water-colour draw- 
ings when aoue oui^ paper and with 
transparent tintings — while pictures are 
painted vrith oil or opaque colours on canvas 
or board. Frescoes are painted on new 
walls before the plastering is quite dry, so 
that the colours incorporate at once with the 
plaster, and dry along with it ; acquiring in 
that manner a surprising permanency." — 
pp. 239-40. 

We give here a pithy note, which the 
author appends to the matter of Prints. 

" We were a few years since, told by one 
of our principal booksellers that a young 
lady came into his store when he chanced to 
be at the counter himself, and, showing him 
a small English prayer-book elegantly bound, 
and with fine engravings, she enquired if he 
had any exactly like that. On his replying 
in the negative, she desired that he would 
get precisely such a prayer-book made for 
her, in time for church on Sunday morning — 
(it was then Friday] — ^as she had set her 
mind on it. It must nave just such pictures, 
and just such a beautiful gilt cover. He 
endeavoured in vain to convince her of the 
utter impossibility of performing this feat of 
having one single booK printed, and bound, 
with plates engrave! purposely for it, and all 
in the space of a day and a half. She seemed 
much displeased, and went away, in search, 
as she said, of a bookseller that was more 
obliging.''— p. 240. 

CO!n)UCT TO LITERARY LADIES. 

*' When in company with literary women, 
make no allusions to * learned ladies,' or 
* blue stockings,' or express surprise that 
they should have any knowledge of house- 
wirery, or needle-work, or dress ; or that 
they are able to talk on * common things.' 
It is rude •end foolish, and shows that you 
really know nothing about them, either as a 
class or as individuals. 

" Never tell an authoress that you * are 
afraid of her,' — or entreat her * not to put 
you into a book." Be assured there is no 
danger. ♦ * » ♦ 

** Recollect that to a woman who gets her 
living by her pen, * time is money,' as it is 
to an artist. Therefore, encroaching on her 
time is lessening her income. And yet how 



often is this done (either heedlessly or self- 
ishly) by persons professing to be her friends, 
and who are habitually in the practice of in- 
terrupting her in her writing hours, which 
should always he in itie morning, if possible. 
They think it sufficient to pay, like Paul 
Pry, — * I hope I don't intrude,' — 
knowing all the time that they do, and pre- 
tending to believe her when civility obliges 
her to tell them they do not Even if the 
visit is not a long one, it is still an inter- 
ruption. In one minute it may break a 
chain of ideas which cannot be reunited, 
dispel thoughts that never can be recalled, 
disturb the construction of a sentence, and 
obliterate a recollection that will not re- 
turn. And to all this the literary lady must 
submit, because her so-called friend ' chanced 
to be out that morning shopping,' — or ' hap- 
pened to be visiting in that part of the town,' 
— and therefore has called on her by way of 
" killing two birds with one stone.' Very 
likely, the visiter will say to the unfortunate 
visited, * I know it is inconvenient to you to 
see your friends in the morning, but I never 
feel like going out in the afternoon. As soon 
as dinner is over I must have my nm; and 
by the time that is finished, it is too late for 
anything else.' * * * 

" If, when admitted to her study, you 
should find her writing-table in what appears 
to you like great confusion, recollect that 
there is really no wit in a remark too com- 
mon on such occasions, — * Why you look 
quite littery,* — a poor play on the words 
lU^ary and litter. In all probability she 
knows precisely where to lay her hand upon 
every paper on the table : having in reality 
placed them exactly to suit her convenience. 
Though their arrangement may be quite 
unintelligible to the uninitiated, there is no 
doubt method (her own method, at least) in 
their apparent disorder. It is not likely she 
may have time to put her writing table in 
nice-looking order every day. To have it 
done by servants is out of the question, as 
they would make 'confusion worse con- 
founded ; ' being of course unable to com- 
prehend how such a table should be 
arranged. 

" If you chance to find an authoress occu- 
pied with her needle, express no astonish- 
ment, and refrain from exclaiming, * Whatl 
can you sew ? ' or, * I never supposed a 
literary Iftdy could even hem a handker- 
chief 1 ' "—pp. 259-262. 

" In desiring the autograph of a literary 
lady, do not expect her to write in your 
album * a piece oi poetry.' Be satisfied with 
her signature only. There is a spice of mean- 
ness, in requesting from her, as a gift, any 
portion of her stock in trade. As well might 
you ask Mr. Stewart, or Mr. Levy, to pre- 
sent you with an embroidered collar or a 
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pair of glores. For tiie Mm« reasoB, iMirer 
reqn«6t an artist to * draw somaihiiig' in yoar 
album. It is only amatenr poets, and ama- 
tenr artists, that can afford to write and draw 
in albums. Those who make a living bj 
their ^mifession, have no time to spare for 
grSituitous performances ; and it is as wronp: 
to ask th^n, as it is to invite public sineers 
to 'fiiTour the company with a son^/ at 
private parties, where they are invited as 
ffuests. It is, however, not unusual for jffo- 
msional musicians to kindly and politely 
gratify the companv by inviting themselves 
to sing ; saying, ' Perhaps you would like to 
hear my last song/ And sometimes, if quite 
' in the vein,' a real poet, when modestly 
ttekBd for merely his signi^ure, will volun- 
tarily add a few lines of verse. But do not 
wtpect it."— p. 267. 

** Whatsver article you may wish to bor- 
row from a friend in the same house, t^ly 
first to persons whose time is comparatively 
of small importance to them, before you dis- 
turb and interrupt a literary lady. Do not 
trouble her fer the loan of umbrellas, over- 
shoes, hoods, calabashes, &q,, or send to her 
ftr small diange. 

" We once uved in a house where coal- 
fires were scarce, and wood-fires plenty. Our 
own fire-arrangement was wood in a Frank- 
lin stove, and no other person in the house 
was the fortunate owner of a pair of bellows. 
Liking always to be comfortable, we had 
bou^t a pair for ourselves. 

"Ten times a day we were disturbed by a 
knock at the door, from a coloured girl who 
came * a-borrowing ' this implement to revive 
the fire of some other room. She called it 
by a pleasine variety of names — ^running 
through all the vowels. Sometimes she 
wanted the bellowso^ ; sometimes the bel- 
lowees ; or the bellowsw , the bellowso.9, or 
the bellowsu«. These frequent interruptions, 
vrith others that were similar, became a real 
grievance. We thought it would cost us less, 
to presMit the bellows to the house, and buy 
•another pair for ourselves. We did so— but 
very soon the first pair was somehow mis- 
sine, and our own was again in requisition. 

I^nce that winter we have burnt anthra- 
cite, and have therefore no bellow«a« to 
lend."— pp. 27M. 

RES CURIOSAE. 

ABUSIS OF EXERCISE. 

A vnriter in an English medical journal 
gives the following sensible views in regard 
to exercise. They may be read with profit. 
We have l<mg thought great injury was done 
by violent exercise ; indeed it has been re- 
marked by us, ^at in many cases those 
about . us most reinariLable tot their long 



waihs, and ifadr atyetio disfrtay0» hflie bMn 

just tiw*^rsons to die suddenly. ModermAft 
exercise is healthM. Violent exertiim, and 
particularly to those whose ecmstitutions are 
weak, must be injurious. 

Our esteemed and venerable friend and 
oorrespondMit, Dr. Coxe, of this oi^, wrote 
an article for his eafutal JBicui^fpiaH JSepi^ 
ter^ on the anhjeci, and presented m«di thai 
is admirable, especially as regards walks 
before breakfast. He thinks a half mile, 
generally, and at the outside two miles, t^te 
sufficient ; that the least languor or fiatigue 
should be a signal to cease our ex^^ise, aod 
partake of our breakfast. He regards the 
main objects of the walk to be thorou^j im 
rouse the dormant faculties, and frumiah W^ 
lungs with a supply of pure fresh air. The 
Doctor adds in his own peculiar, curt style : 
** Having finished our breakfast, and rested^ 
reasonable time, (which may be agreeaMy 
and suitably occupied by the perusal of a 
newspaper) we are prepared to tmdertake ^e 
active exertions of^ the day, which can be 
better performed now than at any other time. 
We should always however, endeavour to 
have half an hour or more before dinner to 
restt and allow the digestive organs to naake 
ready for their approaching duties. ' After 
dinner, sit awhiie.' Exercise as little as con- 
veuiently can be afler the principal nteal of 
the day, that all our powers may be centered 
in the digestive appu*atus. But ' after evp- 
per walk a mile,* that the internal organa 
which now begin to flag somewhat, may be 
roused to a little further exertion, and tiiat 
we may not be prevented from enjoying a 
refreslung sleep." 

So much for our admirable and venerable 
friend the doctor; now let us proceed to 
give the article on abuses of exercise to 
which we alluded in the opening of this 
paper :— - 

** Physicians and philosophers, in every 
age, have extolled exercise as Hie grand 
prophylactic in guarding against the acces- 
sion of all diseases. That man was designed 
for exertion, cannot be doubted ; but that 
much injury is every day done by invattda, 
and those confined to sedentary oceupatieaa, 
attempting to s^engthen their constitutions 
by strenuous exercise, at intervals, I am well 
convinced. Violent exercise did great harm, 
even when nations were nearer a state <^ 
nature, than they now are. Galen, in his 
discourse to Thrasibulus inveighs against 
the athletic practices of the Gymnasium. A 
smart walk of a mile is, to a valetudinarian, 
what a furious wrestie would be to an athleta. 
If we traee those dreadful aneorismal 
affections of the heart and arteries in early 
life, we shall find their origins in violent 
exercise, or sudden over exertion, in nine 
cases out of ten, where age and oraifieation 
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•re not coscenM^ la ihe long ealidocne, 
tibenefore, of nervous diseasee^ where were 
is ftnj saspickA of fonekioiiftl or- orguuc 
keioiiB, indieated by palpitations, diortness 

. of breath, and flu^ngs of the face, 1^ long 
oontini^ or strenuous exercise be dreaded. 
The passive exercise of a vessel or curiage 
is safe ; but quick widking is extremely jure- 
jucUdaL Because we see the laborious 
classes of society robust, having been inured 
to labour by long habit, we are not to expect 

- that we can exchange debility for vigour, by 
imitating their manners, in the mradle, or 
latter periods of life. 

*' It is vn^ exercise, indeed, as with food 
and drink. By long habit we may become 

' glottonst and drunkards, apparently with im- 
mmity ; and so, by early and long-continued 
nabit, we may become capable of walking a 
thousand miles in as many successive hours, 
or of labouring h(urd, sixteen or eighteen 
hoars out of the twenty-four. But almough 
Bo organ or purt gives out at the time, we 
are inevitably laying the foundation for 
ftitnre diseases in tul three instances. If 
habit cannot secure us fh)m the injurious 
eSeekB of inordinate exercise, how can we 
expect to escape, when we fly to it, or indulge 
in it, at irregular periods ? in fine, moderate 
and slow exercise in the open air is extreme- 
ly salutary ; but where it is carried to the 
length of much accelerating the velocity of 
the circulation, it endangers derangement of 
the heart, lungs, brain, or any weakened 
viscus; in valetudinary constitutions. In 
^he healthy and robust, active exercise may 
be indulged in to a considerable extent, 
though even here it has its limits. 

** There is not a year that cricket matches 
do not lay the foundation for aneurisms and 
diseases of the heart. It is on this principle, 
also, that hard labour is said by the vulgar, 
and most truly, too, * to wear a person out.' 
Blacksmiths, porters, and all those who are 
accustomed to inordinate muscular exertion, 
or in the habit of lif^ng heavy burthens, are 
particularly liable to diseases of the heart 
amd arteries, that shc^rteaL tiieir lives. Even 
that noble animal, the horse, is very sul^eot 
to disease of the hewrt, in consequence of his 
.^Irited muscular exertions in the chase, 
in cbawing heavy loads, and in racing. 
« * * » 

'' Moderate, or even pretty free pedestrian 
exercise is, in general, extremely salutarv, 
and is probaMy the most natural, w^re we m 
a state of nature ; but, in proportion as we re- 
cede frcmi this state, by advancing civilisation, 
and particularly as we congregate in large 
ckies, where every thing around us, almost 
to the air we breathe, isartificiid, our muscles 
lose their tone, and incapacitate us for those 
athletic exercises so praised by the ancients. 
Fortoni^ely, Uiere is another speeies of ex- 



eveise witMn ^m veaek •f ih% Bpper dames 
of society, to whom it is most necessarr, and 
which has not been duly appreciated py the 
profession, but to whidi we would draw tiie 
attention both of patient and praetiti^mer-^ 
this is pas9we exerdse, in eami^ or on 
horseback, including sailing, swinging, &c. 
Where the invalid is unequal to pedeS^rian 
exercise, he should gradually incrtese hia 
carriage or horse exereise in the open air ; 
but p^estriaa exercise is to be retorted to 
whenever he is able to endure it, for it is 
upon this that ^e great h<^ of heai^ must 
ultimately rest" 

SILK AND TOW. 

The following humourous tmm appeared 
in one of our journals many years ago. They 
were suggested by the marriage, at Pitts- 
burgh, of Mr. William Silk to Miss Lucinda 
Tow:-— 

This buxom damMl made a net. 

Intricately of Tow, 
It seems that she was folly set 

To catch the Silken beau. 

I have read the metamorphoaei 

Of Cnpid o'er and o'er, 
But such an uncouth dumge-as thii^ 

I neTMT heard before. 

What strange fiintastic whims do dwell 

In both high and low, 
She likes to handle Silk full well well, 

While he prefers the Tow. 

Now every day this new-made wife 

May lioney sip and milk, 
And if she dont dress well through life, 

'Tis not for want of Silk. 



VAMPYRES. 

The following account of of a Vampyre 
is from the Jewish Letters, No. 137 : — 

" We have had in these parts of Hungary, 
a scene of Vampyrism, which is^uly attested 
by two officers of the tribunal of Belgrade, 
who came hither, and bv an officer of the 
emperor's troops at Gradisch, who was an 
eye witness of the proceedings. 

" About the beginning of September, in 
the village of Kisilova, &ree leagues fh>m 
Gradisch, <^ed an old man of sixty-two 
years, &c Three days after his burial, he 
appeared at night to his son, and having 
asked for someming to eat, it was given to 
him ; he ate it and disappeared. On the 
morrow, his son related what had happened 
to the neighbours. This night the father did 
not come ; but the succeeding one he 
showed himself, and asked for some food ; it 
is not known whe^er or no he received any- 
thing, but ihe Bon. vras found dead in his bed 
in the morning: the same day five or six 
pwsQDs suddenly sidDBoed in im villags^ a»d 
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died w i ee«B i v6^iH a few d»yg. The batt^ 
of tke place, informed of what had taken 
place, sent a statement of it to the tribunal 
of Bel^p^e, who despatched to the village 
two of Its officers, wim an executioner, to 
examine into the affair. The imperial officer, 
firom whom this relation comes, i^so went to 
Gradiscb, in order to witness a f%u^ of which 
be had so often heard. — They opened all the 
graves of those who had diea within six 
weeks ; on coming to thafe of the old man, 
' tkoj found him with his eyes open, of a rdiy 
oolottK,^, with natuzal respiration, although 
motionless and dead. Henee it was con- 
cluded that he was a notable Yampjre. The 
executioner drove a stake through his heart. 
A pile was erected and the corpse was burned 
to ashes. No mark of Vampjrism was dis- 
covered m the body of his son, nor of the 
others." 

VULGAR BUPSRSTITIOir. 

The extravagance of vulgar opinion is 
exemplified bv a fact given by M. Oangia- 
mila, in his Hmhryologia Sacra ; in the pon- 
tificate of Benedict XIV., as follows : — 

** An infant being carried to a church at 
Parma, as dead, and exposed in a con- 
fessional till the office had been performed, 
and the moment arrived when it was to be 
put into the ground : the beadle had enter- 
tained the stranee notion, that if a body sup- 
posed to be dead should discover any signs 
of life after the burial service had been per- 
formed over it, such body ought immediately 
to be killed outright, b^ knocking it on the 
head with the cross, which in those countries 
they use as as a bier. It happened that this 
sagacious servant of the church, found to his 
great astonishment, that the poor infant 
which he was about to bury, was not dead, 
Happy it was for the child, that a doubt that 
moment came into his head, whether it ought 
to be knocked on the head with the great 
cross, on which adults were carried, or with 
the little one on which they carried children. 
In this dilemma he had recourse to the 
priest, and the good father fortunately pre- 
vented the murder which would otherwise 
have been certainly committed.'' 

VAEISTATIS. 

— A case is related in the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine, vol. 65, p. 830, of a young man. who 
in the course of one day, drank fifteen bottles 
of Dorchester beer, twelve pots of porter, 
eight quarts of milk with a bottle of brandy 
in it, and three bottles of sweet wine. 

-— The body of a young Swedish miner was 
once disoovered in one of the mines of Dale- 
carlia,"— fresh, and in a state of perfect pre- 
•ervftUon from the aotiaB of mineral waters 



ift ithkk it had beam jptmeraad. An old 
woman recogniaed it as the body of her 
former lover; he had perished fifty yean 
befi)rel 

— Hydrophobia : — ^Vinegar is said to ha^« 
proved (originally used by accident) a prini« 
remedy in this disease ! We were also told 
recently, that dashing water over the paMent 
is an admirable and efficacious expedient. 

— Dr. Moyes, a blind philosopher, who many 
years ago gave lectures on natursd philosophy^ 
m a lecture on chemistry, delivered in £&&- 
burgh to aid an institution for persona d^ 
prived of sight, said, in speaking of the dog^ 
— '* His fidelity endears him to the aona and 
daughters of sensibility ; but amid the won- 
ders we daily see, it is not the least, that the 
number of this animal in England amounta 
to two millions, which, at an expense of only 
one shilling per week, gives upwards of five 
millions sterling, (nearfy $25,000,000) a som 
capable of building seventy ships of the line, 
and far exceeding the revenues of sevwal 
vast empires." Has any one ever calculated 
what the useless curs m Philadelphia costt 

— Dr. Franklin, in his Journal, says, that at 
Southampton Salt Water Baths, hefell a^eep 
while floating on his back, and slept one 
hour by the watch, without turning ovpp at . 
all I It is a very easy bed, he says. 

— Many persons have been made very sick 
from eating confectionery coloured with ver- 
digj-is — sugar of lead. &c. for beauty, and to 
facilitate sale. Too much of our own con- 
fectionery is the vilest trash, and unfit fbr 
any stomachs, especially those for children. 
Look out I the holidays are approaching. 

— Will some of our readers translate for us 
the following. It was published originally 
in Dr. Ooxe's JEsculapian Register, but 
without, so far os we dan learn eliciting a 
translation : — 

A Deaf Man. 
Yerti^osus, inops, surdus, male gratos 

amicis. 
Non camana sonans tonitru non ab Jove 

missum. 
Quod mage mirandum,saltem si credere fas eat, 
Yix clamosa suas mulier jam peroutit aures. 



SARACEN FABLES. 



lu the days of Isa, three men were travel- 
ing together. By the way they found a 
treasure, and it rejmced tliem much. Tbej 
continued their route, but they were seisea 
with hunger, and one of them said: ''We 
want something to eat, but who shall go and 
seek for food ?^'— •" That wiU I " answered 
the second. He departed, he purchased food, 
but he thought witain hiaiseu that h» wcwdd 
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poison the meftts, fbrttten, sa!^ he, my com- 
paeiotis will be pat out of the way, and the 
treasure will rest with me alone. Meanwhile, 
during his absence the two others agreed *o 
kill him, that his share of the treasure mij^ht 
be theirs. He arrired, and they killed him 
aooordingly ; they ate of the meats that he 
brought, and they died. Thus was the 
treasure 1^ without an ownw. 

II. 
One evening after supper, my father, mv 
broUiers, my sisters imd myself were all 
seated together round the fire. I meditated 
f([»r some time^ and then opening the holy 
Koran, began to read aloud ; but my bro- 
thers and my sisters fell asleep, my father 
alone listened to me. Surprised, I said to 
him, '* My father, is it not shameful that my 
brothers and masters should fall asleep, and 
that jou alone should listen to me?" But 
he answered ** My son, dear part of myself, 
womld it not be tfetter that you should sleep 
like them, than be rain, as you are, of what 
joa are doing?" 
I III. 

I ^ A king having condemned one of his sub- 
jects to death, tne unhappy victim solicited 
purdon in vain: the kmg was inflexible. 
When the man found that he must perish, 
his heart was irritated, his tongue swelled, 
and he loaded the monarch with reproaches. 
The monarch saw that the man spoke, but 
could not hear him, and asked of one of the 
courtiers what the man said. The courtier 
replied, " Prince he says that they who prac- 
tice mercy in this world shall obtain it in the 
next, where we shall be judged.'* The mon- 
arch was moved with what he heard, granted 
the culprit his life; but another courtier 
taking upon himself to speak, said to the first 
that it was not for men like them to lie to 
their sovereign. Then turning to the sove- 
reign, he told him that the man had broke out 
into the bitterest revilings against him. To 
this the prince replied: "I prefer the 
other's lies to thy truth. They made me 
perform a deed of mercy ; thy truth sought 
to make me perform an act of severity. His 
felsehood saved life, thy truth would have 
destroyed it." Then turning to the first, he 
said, " I will not, however, have any one lie 
to me." 

THE SECOND WAR WITH 
ENGLAND.* 

"We have received from Scribner a couple 
of his handsomely got up duodecimo volumes, 
under the above title, covering nearly 700 
They are from the pen of V. T. 



• " The Second Wwr with Engtand," by J. T. Headley : 
KtirTork; duorlef Scrflmer. 1863 
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Headley. It is s curious fact how often men 
get planted in one " location " in life, when 
their peculiar abilities and tastes point 
clearly to another. Thus Whittier was bom 
amid the peaceful and unexciting influences 
of the sect of Fox, and yet, of all our poets, 
he rings out the most stirring battle ** song. 
So Headley, bred to the clerical professiom, 
is never so completely in his element, as 
when describing the shock and crash and 
hideous havoc of contending armies and 
navies. " Exclude nature bv the door, and 
she returns through the window." 

We have already touched in Bizarre on the 
autiior's leading traits,and need not here repeat 
ourselves. In me present work he has shown 
his wonted vividness of conception, gra^^ic 
vigor of expression, and his honest industry 
in gathering facts; and if he sometimes 
fails in the last item, it is not from fault of 
intention. It is less uniformly intensified 
beyond what good taste allows. 

In a word, we can recommend these volumes 
not as an absolute substitute for all other 
narratives of the war of 1812, but as a clear, 
lively compendium of its leading events. 

That the author is a pretty strong partisan, 
as against both England and the Feaeralists, 
will by many be considered a defect, — ^not 
by us, however, — ^but even the aggrieved 

Earties will be carried along by the stream of 
is narrative. 
We subjoin an extract : — 

FATE OF THE WASP. 

•* The Wasp put to sea, from Portsmouth, 
the first of May, and giving her canvas to 
the wind steered boldly for the English 
channel. Leaving the British fleet block- 
ading our ships at home, her commander. 
Captain Blakely, sought the English coast, 
resolved to strike at tlie enemy's commerce, 
assembling there from every sea. It required 
constant watchfulness and great prudence to 
cruise on such dangerous ground as this, 
and had not all suspicion of an enemy iii 
that quarter been removed, she would doubt- 
less have been captured. The unexampled 
daring of the act alone saved her. 

On the 28th of June Blakely gave chase to 
a sail, which proved to be the English brig of 
war Keindeer, commanded by Captain Man- 
ners. The latter, though inferior in strength, 
showed no disinclination to close, and came 
down in gallant style. As they approached, 
the Reinaeer, by using a shifting twelve- 
pound carronade, was able to fire it five 
times before Blakely could get a gun to bear. 
At first within sixty, and afterwards within 
thirty yards, the crew stood for twelve min- 
utes this galling fire without flinching. But 
when at length a fiivoraMe position was ob- 
tained, the broadsides of the American was 
d^rered with sueh awful eff^t, thftt Captain 



M annmrs «aw ftt mioe bk vestel w4MaM be a 
wreck imless he ran her aboard ; and setting 
his sails he drove ftill on the Wasp. 
As the vessels fell ftml ho called to his men 
to follow him, and endeavored to leap on the 
deck of his antagonist. But co<^ly, as on a 
parade, the crew of the latter steadily re- 
pulsed every attempt to board. 

*' CaptainManners had been wounded early 
in the action, but still kept his feet, and just 
before boarding was struck by a shot which 
carried away the calves of both legs. In this 
mangled condition he gave the orders to 
board, and leaping into ^e rigging of his 
own vessel in order to swing himself on that 
of his adversarv, he was struck by two 
musket balls which entered the top of his 
head and passed out through his chin. 
Waving his sword above his head he ex- 
claimed, "Oh, God r' and fell lifeless on 
the deck. 

** After the enemy had been repulsed 
three times, the Wasp boarded in turn, and 
in one minute the conflict was over. The 
English vessel was literally a wreck, and 
had lost in killed and wounded sixty-seven 
out of one hundred and fifteen, constituting 
her crew, or more than half her entire num- 
ber. Tl:^ Wasp had but five men killed and 
twenty-two wounded. 

"Captain Blakely took his prise into L'Orient 
where he burned her to prevent recapture. 
Up to this time he had taken eight mer- 
chantmen. Remaining here till the latter part 
of August, he again set sail, and on the 1st 
of SepSwnber cut out a vessel loaded with 
guns and military stores from a fleet of ten 
sail convoyed by a seven ty-four. Endeavor- 
ing to repeat the saucy experiment he was 
chased away by a man-of-war. The same 
evening, however, mid^ing four sail, he in 
in turn gave chase to one, which imme- 
diately threw up rockets and fired signal 
guns to attract the attention of the other 
vessels. But Captain Blakely held steadily 
on, crashing along under a ten-4not breeze, 
and as he approached the stranger fired a 
ffun and hailed. His fire being returned, 
he poured in a destructive broadside. Not- 
withstanding the swell was heavy and the 
night was dark, his fire was terribly 
efi^ive. For a night action it was remark- 
ably short, and in forty minutes the enemy 
struck. But as the boat was about being 
lowered- to take possession of her, Blakely 
saw beneath the lifting smoke a brig of 
war within musket-shot, and two more ves- 
sels rapidly closing. Ordering the boat to 
be run up again quicklv, and the men to 
iiasten to their posts, he filled away and 
<»itching the wind dead astern was soon out 
of sight. The enemy gave him one broad- 
side and d>en turned to the captured vessel, 
whose guns of dbtress were echoing loudj^ 



«verU»«M. S^ mmn rntik, Tbim 

was afterwards aMertained to be Ibe Av(» of 

ei^teen guD«« 

" Continuing hia miise,Bl^^ljiook ^bm 
more vessels, amimg them a vahuible ptise, 
the Atlanta, of eight guiK, which wae 
^eedily dispatched to the States. 

" This was the last direot tidings ev» xe- 
ceived of the gallant Wasp. Various wumfn 
were afloat concerning her fate, but nothing 
certain of her after cruise, or the manner in 
which she was lost, was ever known. One 
report stated that an English frigate had put 
into Cadiz, badly cut up by an American oe«^ 
vette, which had sunk an the night time, and 
so suddenly, that her name could not be 
ascertained. This was thought at first to be 
the Wasp, but no confirmation having been 
received, it was discredited. The spirited 
conduct of this little vessel had made her a 
great favorite with the nation, a»id a deep 



interest in her. Two officers on board ihe- 
Essex, when she was captured at Valparaiso, 
had gone to Rio Janeir(^ but were never 
after heard from. Inquiries were made by 
friends in every direcjbion, but in vain. At 
last, it was ascertained that they had tak^ 
passage in a Swedish brig for England, from 
which th«gr had been transferred to the 
Wasp. The commander stated that on Uie 
9th of Octobi^r he was chased by a strange 
sail, which filed several guns, when he hove 
to, and was boarded. The boarding oflicer, 
ascertaining there were two American oAIcct^s 
on board, took them with him to his own 
ship. On their return, they told the Swedish 
captain that the strange sail was the Wasp, 
and they had determined to accept a passage 
in. her. They did so, and nothing more was 
ever heard of them. 

" This was sixteen days after the prize left 
her, and, according to the Swedish brig's 
reckoning, she was at the time nearly a 
thousand miles farther south, and where she 
naturally might be. Added to this was 
another rumour, which seemed to throw stil 1 
more light on her fate. Soon after her ren- 
contre with the Swedish vessel, it was sud 
that two English frigates chased off the 
southern coast an American sloop-of-war, 
and while in pursuit were struck with a heavy 
squal}. After the squall was over, the sloop 
was nowhere to be seen. If the rumour be 
true, that vessel was no doubt the Wa^, 
for we had no other sloop-of-war in 4hose 
seas at that time. Besides, when met by the 
Swedish brig she was evidently bound in 
that direction, and should have arrived off 
the coast about the time mentioned in the 
rumor. Nothing is moire probable than that 
she capsized and went dovm, while canrying 
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of 8m1 t9 mtmpt kttr pvsiMri. 

' Atiaiev6Bta,wliftt«Terwa8 harfiite, the 
sea neyer rolled oyer a more galknt com- 
manderaBdccew. WstohfiiU MI of resources, 
indefatigable, and fearless, Captain Blak^y 
was the model of a naval commander, and 
bad he liyed would no doubt have reached 
the highest rank in his profession/' — ^pp. 
167-172, Tol 2. 



AUTOaRAPH COLLECTORS. 

We republish our list of Autograph Col- 
lectors, corrected by the addition of seyeral 
names, which the accomplished friend who 
furnished the original catalogue, overlooked. 



Rev. Dr. Sprague, 
Mellen Chamtolain, 
Jas. T. Fields, . . 
Charles H. Morse, . 
Miss Arnold, . . 
Mrs. Z. Allen, . . 
Capt. T. Seymour, U. 
J. !B. Moreau, . . 
Hanry C. Baird, . 
Dr. L. R. Koecker, 
William Sohott, . . 
Edward D. Ingraham, 
Jos. H. Hedges, 
J. J. Micklev, . . 
S. Austin AlUbone, 
F. J. Dreer, . . . 
Charles S. Ogden, . 
George M. Uonarroe, 
Frank M. Etting, . 
Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. J.J.Cohen, . 
Brants Meyer, . , 
Dr. J. H. Causten, 
J. C. McGuire, 
Peter Force, . . . 
John R. Thompson, 
Isaac K. TeflFt, 
Oscar T. Reeler, . 
Lewis J. Cist, . . 
Jos^h B, Boyd, . 
Dr.cSibbes, . . . 
Henry T. Gates, . 
W. Lyon McKenzie, 



Albany, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
do. 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 
New Bedford, " 
Providence, R. I 
.A., West Point, N.Y. 
. New York. 
Philadelphia, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Trenton, N. J. 
. Baltimore, 
do. 
Washington City, 
do. 
do. 
. Richmond, Va. 
Savannah, Geo. 
Columbus, Miss. 
. Cincinnati, 0. 
. Maysville, Ky. 
. Columbia, S. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
. Toronto, U.C. 



NEW BOOKS. 

tte Destructive Art of Hemling, or Facta ft>r Families. 

•^ Here is another medical tract ; the first 
American, from the second London edition ; 
to which is added, a Word to Women, by 
Lydia Jane Pierson. This " word " thus 
spicely commences : — "Be not alarmed, 
ladies, I am not about to recommend to you 
pantaloons, edge tools, or the ballot-box; yet 
it b my private opinion that each and all of 
these attributes of the moustache, might 



receive honor from your adoplMB. ImwMly 
wish to Apeak on a sulject in which you have 
a perfect right to be interested, as it concerns 
our bodily and traiporal well-being; the 
domestic comfort and prosperity of our 
households, and the health, happiness, and 
usefulness of our children.'' [Our children ! 
It strikes us that the writer is single; — ^how- 
ever, no matter; — she speaks, we presume, 
as one of the sex of motners.] The fair wri- 
ter of this " word " then goes on to sustain 
the system of practice adverted to in this 
tract, — the Chrono-Thermal, in opposition to 
the blood-letting, or depletive, a|id does it 
with a will. She believes in that system ; 
she believes in Dr. Turner of New York, who 
has been the means of introducing it in our 
country. She says : — 

** There is reason and common sense in it. 
It opposes the life-destroying practice of 
bleeding, breaking up the stronghold of life 
by interrupting and weakening its sustaining 
current. It opposes the system of treating 
every local developement as a separate 
disease» and tea,phes the sustaining and 
restoring of the general health and tone of 
the system. 

" Ladies, Women, it is time for you to ex- 
amine and judre for yourselves. Be no 
longer weak and ignorant followers of the 
* Doctor,' blindly submitting to whatever 
ho may prescribe. Consider your own na- 
tures, your feelings and liabilities. Observe 
the workings of all healthful or diseased 
action upon your constitution* Reason upon 
the nature and effects of the medicines pre- 
scribed for your use. Read, mark, learn, 
and act ! — ^not the part of puppets, but of 
rational beings, having personal interests at 
stake, and a right to obey or refuse." 

The tract in notice is published in New 
York by Samuel Francis, No. 151 Nassau St. 
Zieber sells it in Philadelphia. 

'Wllliams andothen on the Water Core. 

— J. W. Randolph, of Richmond, has just 
issued a book, embracing the views of Dr. 
J. C. B. Williams and others, on the Water 
Cure, with explanatory notes by J. Timber- 
lake ; designed, as the immrint assures ub, 
chiefly to point out or delineate the safest, 
the most efficient and the most beneficial 
modes of bathing, as to a}l, but more 
especially for inviuids, or the delicate and 
the weak. A free use of cold water we hold 
up both hands for ; whether it is beneficial 
as a remedial appliance in cases of sickness, 
no matter what may be tiie constitution, we 
are not prepared to say. The little tract in 
notice contains a mass of interesting views 
bearing upon the subject to which it relates, 
as well as the fruits of practical testings of 
the principles involved in what is known as 
the Water Cure. 
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Theory of POUUm. 

— We have received frmn the Harpers a 
volume thus named, by Richard Haldreth, — 
not a stout one to the sight, but one not to 
be finished in a day, or even two days. To 
those fond of such studies, we can commend 
this treatise very strongly. The writer 
showed in his History of the United States, 
that he had a vigorous, concentratlve mind, 
and a style stripped of all non-essentials. 
The same qualities are found here. He 
traces the history of political forms from the 
time when — 

** WUd in woods the noble MTSf^ nn***! 
down to the present moment ; exhibiting 
everywhere a familiar acquaintance with 
facts of every kind, historical or other, which 
bear on his subject. This very circumstance, 
aside from his own disquisitions and con- 
clusions, makes the book worth far more 
than its cost. 
Memoirs of Jodson. 

— Two elegant volumes, post 8vo. of some 
550 pages each, embracing a memoir of Dr. 
Jttdson, by President Way land, come to us 
from Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 
Notice of them will be given hereafter, if 
possible, with extracts. The subiect, and 
the man who treats it,both demand deliber- 
ate examination. Judson sacrificed his life 
to help the cause of his divine master: his 
biographer, honored by us for early teachings 
and counsels, which, would that we had 
better heeded, — more than any other within 
our knowledge, was the man to record the 
particulars ot such a sacrifice ; first, because 
naving a lively appreciation of the spirit 
inspiring the sacrifice, and second, because 
he who made it was both a clergyman of ^e 
same denomination with Dr.W., and we 
think, also a personal friend. 

God with Men. 

— This is the title of a volume of about 270 
pa^s, which comes to us from the house of 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., of Boston. The author 
is the Rev. Samuel Osgood, a gentleman of 
the highest order of literary attainment. 

. The Gonnteis of Chamy. 

— The second volume of this exciting ro- 
mance by Dumas, has just been published by 
T. B. Peterson. It is illustratea. 

y isit to Buzope. 

— This book of Professor Silliman'a, lately 
published by Putnam Sc Co., Kew York, 
awaits notice at our hands. 

— Mr. J. W. Moore, of our city, announces 
as in the press, a History of the Protestant 
Refugees, from the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, to the present time ; by Charles 
Weiss, 2 vols. 12mo. The same publisher 
also announces — ^A Manual for Practical 



SurveytiN, eontaiiiiiif nMtlHMte indispensably 
neeeseary for accurate field operations; by 
B. H. Beans, Coimty Surveyor. 1 vol. 12mo. 
A work, as its name imports, fbr practieal 



— -The London Athencenuniy in its notice of 
Miss Bremer's book about America, says : 
— " A considerable part of the three volumes 
ought never to have been printed — perhaps 
never to have been written. We allude to 
those numerous passages occupied wholly in 
dilating on the cnaracters and capabilities of 
tiie private persons with whom, as a guest 
principally, Miss Bremer became acquainted. 
We are mlly sensible of Miss Bremer's 
delicacy in scrupulously refraining from all 
harsh reflections in these cases. But the 
course actually taken is only one degree less 
objectionable than it would have been to fill 
a book with severe criticisms on men and 
vromen from whom infinite kindness had 
been received. As the mattiBr really stands. 
Miss Bremer has injured literature, that she 
might gratify her friends ! — ^for, we cannot 
but regard as indefensible and injurious 
those constantly-recurring pages in which 
we find personal descriptions manifestly 
governed by a desire to see only the bright 
side of the picture. We admit the amiable 
nature of the motive— but we object decidedly 
to literature being converted into a vehicle 
of private gratitude. Miss Bremer's acknow- 
ledgments, we make no doubt, were expressed 
with becoming warmth and dignity, and 
there the matter should have had an end. 
It was unadvisable that any book which she 
might write on America should attempt 
to make public characters of the sensible 
Mr. A ; the amiable Mrs. B ; the attractive 
Miss C ; and so on to the end of a procession 
of alphabets, simply because she hm received 
from them great civility. We desire to speak 
strongly on this point, — and on this occasion, 
— ^because the practice to which we refer is 
becoming prevalent and oflfensive; and if 
it is to continue, we cannot help saying that 
it would be a blessing to mankind if authors 
and authoresses as a visible race should be- 
come wholly extinct, — ^and literature, like the 
ancient Oracles, proceed entirely from un- 
seen and thoroughly anonymous professors." 



L 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

Madame Sontag gave the first of her series 
of farewell concerts, at the Musical Fund 
Hall, on Monday evening. The attendance 
was large, notwithstanding the storm, and 
the greatest satisfaction was expressed gen- 
erally with the entertainment. The prices 
were put at a dollar the ticket, a change from 
the former extravagant charges, which will 
be appreciated by the public, while it will 
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prodnoe as larg« raodh^ as jBtT#r, •ertambr i they fairly screamed. The young violinist 
m the long run. We have writtmi much | was called out a second, and even a third 
aeainst the old exorbitant system, now hap- ; time, playing the quaint old conceit which 
pily abandoned, and are disposed to think i last year gave so much satisfaction. Upon 
that our feeble words may. have had sone ! the whole the concert was admirable, as was 



effect in producing so gratifying a change. 
Whether they have or have not, the change 
has come ; and we say, all honor to Madame 
Sontag, and her agent, for it. We did not 
know, by the bye, that this change had been 
concluded on, when we wrote the paragraph 
which appeared in our last number, bearing, 
upon the point; prepared before the announce- 
ment of the programme was made, and on 
the strength of information received from 
one who wo thought ought to know some- 
thing of the arrangements. Madame Sontag 
proposeis shortly giving a concert for the 
oenefit of the public schools, and as she has 
placed the whole of the preliminaries of the af- 
fair in the hands of Mr. A. G. Waterman , it will 
be unquestionably of the best character. He 
is experienced in such matters, and will bring 
to'&is work rreat influences, from quarters 
too, which will render him the most efficient 
aid. We wish him, and the generous artiste 
who conceived this enterprise, all the good 
luck which we know they both desire, and 
shall be happy to aid them in our pages, in 
any way that shall be deemed an effectual 
one. Fossibly the entertainment may take 
place before our next number is put to press ; 
should this be the fact, the expression we 
have made, we trust may satisfy all con- 
cerned, of the disposition we have in thex 
premises. 

But a few words of the concert : Jaell 
played in his usual graceful bizarre style, 
and VTES, as he alw^s is, applauded. Rocco 
sang as formerly. He enters into the spirit 
of his music almost to acting it outright. He 
has a iine comic vein, and a good voice, but 
lacks musical cultivation. He is but little 
more than nature made him ; and nature 
rarely ever does more for any man than she 
has done for Kocco. Madame Sontag sang 
charmingly. We never heard her more 
effective. The " Ricci Waltz," (quite new 
as rendered by this lady,) was a ^m. So 
was the simple Scotch ballad, *' Whistle, and 
I'll come to you my lad ; " so its encore, 
another exquisite Scotch song. For our part, 
we do not care to hear better singing than 
Sontag gives us, and the more simple ballads 
she introduoes, in the present state of her 
Toice, the more brilliant must be the effects 
she produces. Paul Jullien was the favorite 
of the evening. We say it brutally; never- 
theless, plain truth it is, and brute though we 
be, truth must out. The lad surpassed all 
former efforts ; and it was about impossible 
for the audience to rein in the gratification 
he afforded. They stamped, they clapped, 
and in the ** Ma Selme " from Massa»MOf 



doubtless that which succeeded it on Wed* 
nesday evening. 

The programme, we should add, was 
mariced with a new feature, and quite a 
businesslike one. All of the songs of Ma- 
dame Sontag were followed by, — " See 
Concert Guide," &c., refering to a complete 
collection of songs, ballads, arias, scenas, 
and duetts, prepared by Mr. Ullman, her 
little manager, as a small private speculation, 
and hawked about the saloon. The pro- 
gramme of Monday ccmtained seven of these 
notices, ** See Concert Guide," or — " buy one 
of Mr. UUman's books," and there was a 
brisk business done in the " yaller kivers." 
The book is a very good one, for it contains 
" not only " (we quote from the advertise- 
ment,) " the pieces performed on the evening 
of one Concert, but a complete collection of 
all the songs, ballads, arias, scenas, and 
duetts that have been or will be sung at all 
the Concerts given by Madame Sontag, or any 
other artist." They embrace "ten pages, con- 
tainingthe entire Music of the Swiss Song, the 
Ricci Waltz, the Polka Aria, with variations, 
the Aria from ** Linda ; " with all the 
original ornaments, as sung by Madame 
Sontag, most elegantly, and witnal simply 
arranged as Piano-Forte Pieces." 

— M. Jullien commences his concerts in 
Philadelphia, on the 10th of November, at 
Concert Hall. 

— The followinij is the very ridiculous^ plot 
of the new comic opera of the Nabob," now 
performing at Paris with great eclat. It is 
trom the pens of MM. Scnbe and St. George, 
two famous librettoists : — 

Lord £vandale is an English Nabob, 
residing in Calcutta, who has married ** a 
star of the theatre," — a certain Corilla (one 
of those theatrical ladies who are occasionally 
marrying somebody), with whom he recipro- 
cates the liveliest — ^no, the most languid- 
sensations of antipathy. She chooses to go 
to baUs, accompanied thither by his cousin 
Sir Arthur, — he sits at home and sulks, until 
the ennui of such a partner in such a climate 
becomes too much for him, and like a true 
English Nabob, he determines (in a laiy 
sort of way) on " shuffling off this mortal 
coil " by aid of a bottle of opium. The poi- 
son is in the wine, and the drink is at the 
doleful g^itleman's lips, when an intercept- 
ing angel appei^rs in the person of along-lost 
friend, one Dr. Clifford, supposed dead 
during many years, but who had been learn- 
ing life, cheerfulness and philosophy under 
the knout of Russian captivity, and who 
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takes CtUcutta in his way home. He under- 
takes to cure Lord Evansdale — if the latter 
will implicitly abide by his directions,— de- 
part on the spot for England, and play the 
part of a poor workman for twelve months. 
Lord Evansdale consents (having previously 
it should be told, made a will bequeathing 
all his earthly possessions to this same Dr. 
Clifford). Also, before the first act closes, 
he is exnibitedas doing a generous action by 
a lovely maiden, Dora ; who, belonging to 
Wales (and, as a Welsh girl should, wearing 
a Mary Stuart hat and a plaid petticoat,) and 
finding herself alone in India, naturally 
wishes to get home, — and applies to the hlasi 
Nabob to pay her passage for her. Betwixt 
the first and seoona acts, the sea is crossed, 
and we find ourselves in Uncle Toby's snuff 
manufactory (!) in Wales. Here Dora is 
book-keeper; here Lord Evandale has worked 
a twelvemonth, and, we are sorry to say, has 
made iove to the book-keeper, who, of course 
has no idea that he is her Indian benefactor 
in disguise. Uncle Tobv, however, suspects 
something. This so-called George Preston 
is a first-rate solo performer on the violin (!), 
and accordingly must be turned away. Dora, 
y however, prevails in his favour, and he is 
retained ; and as it happens, that very day, 
that Dr. Clifford turns up to look after his 
patient, bringing with him the news that 
Lady Evandale, and her cousin servente Sir 
Arthur, who were coming in quest of the 
run-away, have been lost on the voyage to 
England, — our hero can propose honorable 
wedlock to Dora. He does so, to the infinite 
joy and thankfulness of the young lady of 
the tartan skirt. That very same day, how- 
ever, the ex-prima donna and her cavalier 
turn up at the snuff manufactory in Wales 
also ; since the report of their shipwreck was 
a lie of their own making, promulgated for 
the express purpose of mystification. 'Tis 
inconvenient, their arrival ; and none the 
less so because Dr. Clifford has invested his 
friend's fortune in the purchase of the estate 
on which Uncle Toby's snuff mill is situated, 
including oastle, manufactory, — Uncle Toby, 
workmen, and all. But commend us to M. 
Scribe for cutting the knot of an inconve- 
nience I It turns out that Lady Evandale is 
not Lord Evandale's wife at all, but the long 
lost spouse of this capable Dr. Clifford 1 The 
dSnoumewt may be foreseen, and it is charm- 
ing and comfortable : — since the most slug- 
gish imagination will not hesitate (after the 
curtain has fallen) to hope — ^nay, to be sure 
— that some measure of delivery, too, awaits 
our ^sculapiuSy and that long before Corilla 
was Mrs. Clifford, she may — must — ^have 
been Madame somebody else. 



OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

— We read in the Journal du Midij of Mont- 



pellier, France, tbe fbllowliig: **K 10 nol 
unusual to meet in a will, as a legatee, the 
name of an author who had i^oraed some 
amusement or distraction to ti^ testator 
during life. Bot this is a positive f^ whkh 
we think is without example j-^MoBsietir 

X has bequeathed 20,000 francs to tlie 

publisher of Uiis paper, upon conditl^ft th»t 
a detailed biography of the testat^Mr shali 
appear in our columns.*' 
-— The New York papers speak of a new 
discoverv, which promises to make a revolu- 
tion in the production of newspapers as well 
as books, it consists of a paper made en- 
tirely of straw, which it is said is as good as 
any that can be manufactured of rags. The 
inventor, Mr. Mellier, is a Frenchman. 

— • Arago, on the very day of his death, it is 
said, revised for a new edition, hb laraot oa 
thunder, and sent one of his secretaries to 
find out the exact length of certain undula- 
tions in a given eolumn of air. Three hours 
before his death, he said to M. Biot, his ebt- 
league in the meridian experiments of Spaia^ 
** I must hand in my resignation as perpetu* 
al Secretary of the Academy, as I can no 
longer fill the duties." " Very well, do," 
replied M. Blot,'' and we will come in proces- 
sion, to give it back to you, and reproach you 
for your ingratitude." 

— A letter from Beriin says — ** It is well- 
known that the paper prepared for photog- 
raphy grows more or less blaek by rays of 
light falling upon it. One of our young 
painters, M. Schall, has just taken advan- 
tage of this property in jAOtographic paper 
to determine the intensity of the sun's ligbfc. 
Afbermore than 1,500 experiments, M. Sohall 
has succeeded in estabUshing a scale of all 
the shades of black which the aetion of the 
solar light produces on the photographie 
paper; — so that, by comparing tibe shade 
obtained at any given moment on a certain 
paper with that indicated on the scale, \h» 
exact force of the sun's light may be ascerw 
tained. BM*on Alexander von Humboldt» 
M. de Littnow, M , Dove, and M. Pongendo^ 
have congratulated M. Schall on his inven* 
tion ; which will be of th# highest utilitjp 
not only for scientific labours, but also 
in many operations of domestic and rural 
economy. 

— A Rochester paper announces the dea^ 
of the " Sleeping Man," Cornelius Vrooman, 
who " died at his brother's residence in 
Clarkson, on Monday, the 17th instant. 
While on exhibition m New York, he was 
taken sick, which seemed to induce a wake- 
ful state for a short period, and then a 
stupid condition, with intervals of wakeful- 
ness, until he was brought home on the 
14th. He talked but very little, inquiring 
after his mother, who had been dead two 
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yoMS, hk ffttlier and brothers, whom he | 
seemed partially to recognise. He com- 
plained of great internal heat, and soreness 
of his tluroal and stomach. On the morning 
o^tlie day of his death he called for food, ; 
and ate a hearty meal, ukd from that time 
he semaoed to be in pain till 3 o'clock, P. M., ! 
when be died without a struggle. His age 
waa thirty*lbur yeurs. 
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FrankUn Inatltate. 

— The exhibition of the Franklin Institute 
the present year, at the Chinese Museum, at- 
tracts crowds of visitors. The machinery 
department is remarkably good, and the e»- 
semble has, at least, never been better in 
quality. We note certain prominent features. 

In ihe upper saloon, Oakford, of No. 158, 
Chestnut Street, exhibits a case of his superb 
hats and furs, which attract great attention, 
as Oakford's displays always do. The hats 
are of various styles, among them Oakford's 
own, always popular, and hence always ele- 
gant. We never knew Oakford to do any- 
thing half way ; if he gets np a store, it is, 
as is his- at No. 168 Chestnut Street, one of 
the handsomest in the world ; if he sends 
hats to the Ory^al Palace, or the Fi^nklin 
Institute, tibey are always among the first. 
He is aceustomed, in fine, to be among the 
fest everywhere. 

The New Hat Company also exhibit their 
uniformly low three-dollar hiUs, at the Frank- 
lin Institute, as well as caps, and children's 
jockies. Their store is at Sixth and Chestnut, 
a magnifieent establishment. 

We also notice among the exhibitors, — 
Henderson & Co., who have sent a case of 
beautifully bound books. Fry, likewise, ex- 
hibits his handsome desks, pocket books, &c,; 
so also F. H. Smith, of Arch Street, below 
below Sixth. There are, moreover, soaps and 
perfumeries, of Bazin; dauguerreotypes of 
Root, and chandeliers, candelabras, &c. from 
the world-renowned house of Cornelius Ba- 
ker & Co. 

Again, Gould, of No. 164, Chestnut Street, 
shows the famous Hallett, Davis & Co.'s 
pianos ; George Vogt has some excellent in- 
struments, while our old friend Robt. Bates, 
has placed in a conspicuous point the admir- 
able instruments he uses in the cure of 
stuttering. Last, but not least, there is 
Francis Tlerman, with his unapproachable 
tooth-wash, an article which sweetens the 
breath, wlutens the teeth, and gives healthy 
vigour to the gmns ; the best article of its 
kind say prominent dentists, now in use. 

So much for a running glance at the 
Frimklin Institute Exhibition. 



Home JcranMil. 

— This delightful paper^ edited by the 
world-renowned George P Morris and N. 
Parker Willis, is every day obtaining a larger 
hold upon the affections of the reading 
masses. We consider it unexceptionably 
good ; so good, that we shall be satisfied if 
Bizarre ever approaches within rifle shot of 
it. Both of the editors we have long known, 
and we may add, long admired. The senior 
may well count us as "an old friend,'' for 
it is now some twenty years since we first 
received evidences of his kindness, and hence 
made the returns which a grateful heart 
prompted. Enough : — ^look at the announce- 
ment of the Home Journal in our advertising 
pages. 

— The public life of a mwi teaches us to 
know his public character ; it is his domes- 
tic life that teaches us to know the man. 
One day, in a hot summer. Marshal Turenne 
was leaning out at the window, with only 
his waistcoat on. A servant, who passed 
through the room, mistaking him for a fellow 
servant, came softly up to him, and gave him 
a hearty slap behind. The MarshS turned 
round, when the servant, terrified, threw 
himself on his knees, entreating his forgive- 
ness, and assuring him that he thought it 
Ead been James. " And if it had been 
James," said the Marshal calmly, " There 
was no occasion to strike so hard." What 
do we learn from such a reply ? — That this 

freat man was no less calm and composed in 
is house, than at the head of his army. 

Revolutionary Landmarks. 

— - The building in Chestnut Street, below 
Fifth Street, for several years occupied by 
the Farmers' and Mechanics'Bank, and lately 
torn down to make room for their new bank- 
ing house, was the head-quarters of General 
Ilowe, during the time that the British occu- 
pied Philadelphia, in 1777 and 1778. The 
house was owned at the time by Chief Jus- 
tice AUar, and was of course, one of the 
finest of the city. The head-quarters of Lord 
Comwallis were in the Norris house, directly 
opposite, which was removed about thirty 
years ago, to make room for the United 
States Bank, now the Customs House. Was 
any drawing or daguerreotype taken of the 
Farmers' and Mechanics' Bank before its 
destruction ? 
French Anecdotes. 

— When FontaneUe was ninety-nine years 
old, he received a visit from Madame Gri- 
maud, who was one hundred and three years 
of age. My dear sir, (said she to him) Pro- 
vidence seems to have forgotten that there 
are two such beings in the world as you and 
me. FontaneUe put his finger to his lip, and 
with a Very arch look, said silence ! 

— FontaneUe was very fond of asparagus, 
but preferred it dressed with oil. One of 



his friends calling on him one day to dine 
with him, FontAnelle said that he would 
make great sacrifice to him, and have half of 
the asparagus dressed with butter. Before 
the time of dinner arrived, the visitor was 
taken ill, and fell down in a few moments in 
an apopletic fit. Fontanelle immediately ran 
to the kitchen, crying out, " All with oil, all 
with oil." 
Common Errors of Speech and Writing. 

— Perfection is the highest point of excel- 
lence. Whatever is perfect cannot become 
more perfect, and if it falls below the point 
of perfection, it is not perfect at all. Hence 
the common expression, " a high degree of 

Eerfection," is utterly absurd. There may 
e a thousand degrees of imperfection, but 
none of perfection,^ 

A similar error prevails with the word 
WMntmity, Unanimity means that all j)ersons 
taking part in the decision of any question are 
of one mind. Hence there can be but one de- 
cision that is unanimous. Yet an expression 
has crept in which should be denounced 
and discontinued. When the majority for 
anything is large, many persons say that the 
question was decided with great unanimity, 
whereas, there has been no unanimity at all, 
supposing that there could be two kinds,^ 
great and little. 
French Borrowers. 

— The French language has no words to 
express the ideas of home and comfort, per- 
haps because they are fond of crowds, land 
take their pleasure from home. They have 
lately borrowed comfort from the English, 
spelling it co/ifort. They have absolutely 
introduced the word shawl, vrhich they spell 
ehale. 

What i8 a Letter? 

— This question is answered by a poet, 
thus happily : — 

What is a Letter f Let affection tell !— 

A tongue that speaks for those who absent dwell; 

A silent language uttered to the eye, 

Which envious distance would in rain deny ; 

A link to hind where circumstaiiees part, 

A nerve of feeling stretched from heart to heart, 

Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 

The mystic flash,— the Ughtning of the brain,— 

And thrill at once, through its remotest Unk, 

The throb of passion, by a drop of ink. 

More Oompliments. 

— Bizarre is com|)letely overwhelmed with 
compliments from its brethren of the press. 
In part one, we copied what the Boston ZVan*- 
eriptj and Morris & Willis's Home Journal 
had to say. This week we offer a few more 
of the same ^ort. Let it be understood that 
in virtue of these compliments we stand vrith 
our right hand on our left side, just 
where our heart is supposed to be, our body 
bent gracefully at the same time in a bowing 



attitude, while the most refreshing of smilas 
lights up our countenance. But io the comr 
pliments : — 

The Literary Worlds admirable in all 
respects as a critical journal, says Bizarre is 
'* one of the most select and spirited weekly 
publications in the country. It is spier 
with the topics of the day, and seasoned with 
the attic salt dug out c^ past times. The 
contributed matter is uniformly good, and 
the editorial gentlemanlike, and to the point 
Philadelphia should cherish such an enter- 
prise, and set the country at large a good 
example to follow," 

We follow up the aboTe with the same 
style of good tmngs from yarious excellwt 
sources :— 

*' Church's Bizarre, which commences 
this week a new volume, is steadily working 
its way to a verr pleasant eminence in the 
higher walks of literature." — Model Couri&r, 

** A queer quaint publication, containing 
all sorts of out of the way and curious mis- 
cellany, and much that is valuable and in- 
structive." — Iowa City Reporter, 

" Mr. Church, the editor, is a gentleman of 
deserved literary reputation, and he may 
well be gratified at the success which 
Bizarre, just entered upon its fourth volume, 
has had." — Columbia (j?a.) Spy, 

*' Kany of our readers want a magasine 
that combines the useful and the pleasing— 
never beccMoiing frivolous — never gettme 
heavy, let him forward $1.25 to Church £ 
Co., No. 4, Hart's Buildings, Philadelphia, 
and receive that * originaT weekly journal 
for the fireside and wayside." — LincoUi (Me.) 
Democrat. 

** Bizarre is the significant title of a chaste 
and acceptable weekly octavo, published by 
Church & Co., Philadelphia, at $1.25 per 
annum. We have received two numbers, 
and are highly pleased with the contents."— 
Ibnawanda (N. Y.) Courier. 

" The number for the present week com- 
menced a new volume of this interesting 
publication. We have heretofore noticed 
this periodical as being one worthy of patron- 
age, and well calculated to improve the 
mind." — Hightstown Village Record. 

" This brilliant and spicy weekly, con- 
ducted by Church k Co., Philadelimia, is 
about to commence a new volume. It is one 
of the best of the Philadelphia weeklies, 
and has, in our opinion, one great advan- 
tage over all. It is published in octavo 
pamphlet form, and is stitched. The taste 
and ability of the editors are visible on every 
page ; and its articles are marked with a dig- 
nity, a refinement, and a high moral tone, 
that are highly creditable." — Sockhaven (Pa.) 
Tribune. 
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THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
.SHAKERS.* 

IfiexpreMibl^ tind as i Was, mv head had 
noBOon^ touched the pillow, than I fell 
into a profbund, dreamless sleep* It seemed 
to me, that no interval whatever had elapsed, 
when i was awaked by the Hhging of the 
bell. On looking, I oonld dimW note, (for 
it WM yet almost totaHy dark) that my room 
matM were all np dressing* On inquiry, I 
found that this bell was the signal Ibr get- 
tioK^np and oommencing woi»k» Of course 
I "Tfollotred suite*" After dressing, I no- 
^ed that each kneeled, and with bowed 
head remained a few minutes silent. I was 
told, l^t " according to order '* all must 
offer * mute prayer on rising eieush morning. 

There Iprere no medns of lavation in our 
chambers, but we were obliged to traverse 
the bMMui inn«r yard, to an underground 
room in the edifice containing most of the 
wortcshops, where I found a sufficiently 
abundant supply of water. 

We then aispersed to our various Shops, 
and by lamplight pursued our labors for an 
hour er two, tut the bell summoned us to 
breakfast. Fifteen minutes having been al- 
lowed for this, we worked again till the din- 
ner hour of twelve. Another fifteen minutes, 
and we labored till darkness bl!H)ught the 
supper hour. . ' 

On geing to my room afl»r supper, I 
noticed diat my companions were brushing 
up, ;Eutid Bdmewiiat changing their working 
dress, and I was told that I must do likewise 
in preparation for the evening's conversation 
meeting. (I will »otbe confident fhat ** con- 
versatiott " was the qualifying woi<d, but this 
was the meaning.) Well, tWe old familiar 
bell sounded, andw^e " pttt out *■ for meeting. 
This sort of assemblage di^red wholly from 
the wershipping one before described; From 
half a dosen to a dozen of each sex, -assem- 
bled in seme one of the Inhabited W)oms in 
the edifice oonftaining" this w6rshipping hall. 
On entering mr room, I noticed -two rows df 
chairs, mt)i some eight or ten i^ between, 
ettendhig along either i^de of the chamber, 

«]C9MAInbM<!roBiPhH3;or:ftiilitia. ' 



witii as mtiefa regularity at two' vatnkg of sel^ 
diers on parade. The women seated them- 
selves in one row, and the men in the 
other. 

The avowed purpose for which Wfl '^^•re 
sent here, watt that the two eexes^ ^rhe,^ "^ ac* 
cording to order/' hiad elsewhere hardly 
diance to approach or speak to eaeh other» 
might converse, eompatre notes, &e, kti^ But 
it was a decided failure, so ftir as ooncemed 
any real interchange of thought and feeling. 
To me this first sevening was at teosli 8*p* 
portable, for it was a novelty, and I was 
buoyed up by curiosity. But on- the whole, 
these were the flattest, emptiefll, dreariest 
social gatherings! ever attended on ei^rth, 
and this is a seemingly extravagant saying. 
For those who had mig been ** beUerers,^^ 
apparently had neither thought nor feeling 
strictly deserving the name. Theifr Shaker 
life seemed to have extinguished, or: at least 
put in abeyance, boiii mind and' hearty and 
left 6nly i«ort of material vitality. Bekding 
neiUier books nor newspapera ; never goinff 
beyond their own preeincts ; and >mme <S 
them originally hJAving had more than a 
** reading, writing, and ciphetiiig '' eduoa*' 
tion ; of course they had>iiothing to thi&ko^ 
^foel, or ti^k about, sletc' what ocourred 
among tbemsehres. Aiad these oconrrdndes 
bein^ im^ressibly monotokibus, their sotds 
of neces^y were very like stiignant pools 
encipcledil^ mountaina, whicbelMrt out f»>m 
their surfaces all passing benefits. 

And those who had recently become mem- 
bersy if ;they pos^esse^ eiither ^uca^^ or 
thoughts, were quashed from uttering the 
latter, by an instinctive perception,, that 
this was neither the time nor ^e place for 
them. " 

I cannot, for the'lifo of me, recfell what 
used to be the staple or character of 8U6t 
conversation as did actually take place. I do, 
hoT^ever recollect that alt seemed burdened 
more or less with ennui. 

One or two diversions of the tediuiii were 
often brought into action. Oiie was, the 
singing df our various songs. And tKis mu- 
sic, though not of the W^heijt ot-der, did 
actually prove an inexpressible relief to the 
dreariness of the hdurs. Another Was, the 
reading' of extracts frorii a certain 'Teform 
paper, taken by seme member, — a papet 
which contained some quite ititer^sting and 
able things. This reodfrig w^s always done 
by A member of two years* .^tandih^, who 
bad joined with his wift and'^twd children, — 
m,udi to the dlscorttetit of the w1!fe. .* He was 
perhaps thirty-thrce'veai'i did ; way original- 
ly a shoemaker ; next a Mll^erite pi^eacher'of 
the inost Jealous kind ; and now a Shaker, 
with large additions to his primitive zeal. 
He W9S *A enthnsiastte* Aetive, noBtiesi man, 
of considerable natire aa^^aeiigfV ' and • some 
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utoadnatiottjrUBi^iiiiityiaald genieeai abilit^/ 
His bedettiiig bul was a. love of dictation and 
r«d)e, whkk jiei seldom. embroiled him, ^Mk 
such as did not like being incessantly inter- 
nMMM HFitk/ He was, at the' outset a gr^at 
friend. 4ultd patroniaer of myielfr but it was 
not long befotfe w^cladbied ansamnyraocotimts 
yihkih lieed not be specific. • WeMf his reed? 
m§, with some oaaual vemarks^wlufGh could 
icaroelj iaU to be su^ested by .the suli^eclj 
coupled ^th'^be«ita^g» did enable me to 
gel^hnN^ theee conveozatioiies Mvef^ond 
that *r4a all 

These meetings were- from oike to two 
hofin ill .dunticny and lione could tibseUt 
themseVr«s tiiere&om without Hm. eXfuress 
peviai88io& of 'an -elder or .eldeF^sa. The 
eventnga' of . the .week ' wieve diytdcid -h^- 
tween these aitd the wetthi{»phi0 assenUiefi^ 
80 thai enfei9 o^enin^ was ooe«ped by one ov 
th«^then< .i- ■ . <• 

I •Thilsffiiom in^<deecriplion <of the day's 
and tb^i eycuiag's evf^yment, it wiAl be 
peroeiTed to be' the •StolBer'fl policy to lewre, 
sofar«9 ;ma^ be^ no .moment ief idleness^ 
leisure or soiitude; SeoiaL twotik ;: social wor- 
kup ; ' SQoiid eating ; social > sleep even ; 
tb^th^ ivit^' the isdcial meetmea for oonirer*- 
totion» in Hnhich' Shaker life Ift.Bbe«t the, 
^ole«nd only subj^t that can be talked 
about r uiAT^idably absorb erory moment of 
the ^me^M'Tbe mean v reason for this I may 
touch; inpe» when I .eoina to. speak of the 
Shaker beliefii;- 

-' ; T.i " ,,, r-H 1 -*- \ "■. 

HOME lilFElN GERMANY,* 

., jthiB vol^Mne comes from Charleif IScribner, 
andisfrbmthe pen of Mr. Brace, so unirei^ 
^Ij rk^oifn Jpr, his Austria?^ exjp^iences. 
vv^ conaide;r thiai gjtntleman one or the fiio^t 
fortpn^^ pf our rising authors, First, be- 
cauj^e hia incjsurceration by» and escape 
from, the brutal Hapsburgl^, w^ the best of 
Mver^is^eifientS! for a^ractii^g popul^ atten- 
tion to what »he , might wyite. Second, th^ 
strong interest so widely f^lt 5n Hungary, 
made a^ .accpunt' of that co]:^nt|c;y the most 
.sea^onf^l^pf all books, especially as coming 
.from ^ e^i^is^itiiess. When .to th^Sje. things 
ypu aaq^h^it.ou^ ^thor haa.a nost of admir- 
able qijilities ap a writer, you s^ why we 
4eem nin^ a^i^ng,tbo fortunate ones. 

The present yolum^^in itfs way^ is fully 
equal to, ^d perhaps 0vc;n r^her in good 
thmgs, than h^sr Hungarian one. It^ interest 
is ofa mo3re/,€V«ry-day and 4onief3tic kinc(. 
Its title indicates its chmraoter exactly. He 
carries ns a^long Germans of all classes, 
rich and poo;r, the denizens of city and coun- 



* ** Vkm/^UfBimOtMuay,^ hf Chtttaa Ltriag Brace. 
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talk and act.intheir s^ 
unrestraint /j We*ef tha 
witness. «Ha» frhJle^ftii 



try, th& learned, the . artists^ aad^the profoe* 

sional ; and lets us see ju^t how they live, 
talk and acta ii\ ^hpjr p^a^ons dF tlF^^^^J ^^^ 
,tle|i^a reliable 
Qver^ #r «peech be- 
tr^s it. 

His mind, indeed^ is 8pt highly ideal and 
imaginative, nor is his style very poetic or 
eloquent; but heiiaaisagacioiiSy honest ob- 
server and thinker^ and he notes down what 
he sees dnd thhiks'Vcft'f' fe^r^hly'rffl^'all. 
He has made in this volume an exceedingly 
readable book. 
' Wegifr* a'fe^ elWd^f < ' ^ ' ; I * ^ : 

.'^•' ! /I/ I ! -^ 
MAIClfERS. 

' '* In general, /the- coBtmisi Sa 
between onpr lowM^lafl«^iand.thf S« 
is very stri^ag^. It>l^ elieAftuirpriaeil mei 
The cultivi^ted clailBes^> in . :tbat t oeepeot^ am 
Yery> nearly jl^e aamei> the. world ^v«r- But 
why a po<M)jA^,;4v ant odwoalted wan m^ 
us, so much lesa po^lBh«d> thatt, 09e^ uk /th« 
same position in &e old woffld, IlWe Afver 
been ^le to explain, i .,' -• < 

*' X used fpfmerly tp thiftk it vraa a «atiurii 
resuljt of our new society, not jioltened as 
yet by ike appUances and iufluenc^a of aa 
old civilii^i^n* But I havj» fseen ti^ti tmior 
n^cs and cour:tesy of the most comfdete^m- 
tleman jn a. Ilun^a^ai^, oattiie-driiYi^^ ii/rhAse 
who^ civilizQ4|iofn hi^ x^i^ carried him altove 
und^ossed sheq^skins and half-eopkiMiiiiiieiMi. 
It is the xapre remarki^ble,;«s Wf^fupe not 
naturally, a grumbling, oiQi whimsieiU^ or 
domineering race, lik# the. .Dnglish,; or a 
strict and pragma^o people, Mke thfi masa <^ 
the ^otch. We seem to have in, mm chairao- 
t^ all the elements,. of high coiwrtetiy^ iQiar- 
l^ssujess, ^eperosit)!!, kin&tsia--^ few ^ 
us are habituallT oonirteous.. • , , 4 

♦' The Clauses begin oaj!ly--jrmanner,; encprt^ 
sion of any feeling is laughed at in ohildr 
hood; later in life it ifi.ea&ed Ek humbog; 
and afterwards in the gigantit^MabsorlHng 
plans and pue^i^ ofour American, somety, 
so small a thing as manners, or tW^omotion 
of others' hf^pdnes^in the^e petty :ways is 
altogether Jost^ight of e^ ni^giocted* 

*' As though feeling &xM g^w wh^e its 
e^presdom is always ,prun^, and ajs though 
all oiur gfa^d outward suocess weiie wow 
ai^Lything) if there be a bo^is in heme^ifo of 
cold, unsocial, disagi^eeal^int^rcounse^ . 

** The type also of , religious oharaeter 
most rjBver^nced, and very naturally • so 
among u% h#s not included courtesy as one 
of ita i^ait&, We have forgotten the' old 
patri|iroh, , with hi« simple Sospitality and 
native^ courUines/9: and PaiUr who ooulil 
'' beQomie all things tp a,ll men ; '' and have 
taken to ouamelves as a model the fer^re,- as- 
cetic, fonn4iatiDg Puritan. A cluucacter 
whose fai4t*#i^ien have n^gbt^hvit too easily, 
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but whose graaid fttid thiH^ive rirtties become 
m6re rare every day. T?h«*e is a feeting tob 
atnxig oar stai^dy fannere aend' W^storn 
** b^8," thai any oourtesy • i» aamanly. A 
l<^UiAg, boyish tknii in, donneoted with but 
old En^ish gruffunst^whii^ ire hare iohepttf 
ei. If Kossuth has done notbing els6 iii 
tb\^ eounti'y thanihoirthata tactaad polite^ 
ned9, Hke a wom%ii's, is not inoonsi^tent with 
the strength o^ ad indomitable manhood,- he 
has not been tr ithoat his ute td tis. 

** There is something* higher in Politeness 
ihxA ChrisHfiaQ moralists hate ^ recognised; 
In its b^t forms as a simple, out^going, alU 
p^yading spirit, none but the truly religtoue 
mfntk can show it. Foritis theStionfiee ^self 
id iiie little habilxiAl mntters of life-^alwlays 
the best test of our prinoipl^s-^ttogetber with 
a Respect, unaflfected for man, as our brother 
ttiMler the sam^ grand 'destiny. In its lower 
and nk'ire oobtmon development in «\rery-day 
Kfe, we htive very mueh to learn of tfaue 
Baropeans^"-— ppv 124^. 

tATJlBS' WtOPANITr. ■ 

•* In* coUoqaial language, notihing will so 
iitte»ly surpfise the sti^nger r*<» yes; ftheOk 
Mm<>— jM^the universal profani^ among the 
ladies. In the best circles or G^ermauy, I 
haVe heard more oaths in otxe evetndng, than 
Iwouldin the same ttme &om a ship's orew^ 
' Achtmt '! M^An GottI fnein GoiU Jtisws 
Chfistu^ I ' rung otw^and; over at tiie yeriest 
tri«©3. -,.-,(■■ r* 

' ^* It was some time before I could aceus- 
tola Dftjsiilf to it; Of -oourse the words have 
BO irreverent sound to; thpm, and are used 
lifce^ the French "ifcfe/i Duu i ' still how so 
fooilsh a habit could have become so general 
among sensible people mirprises me."— fp*137. 

LITERARY CONVERSATIO^r. 

" It is singhlir' in the usnsll literary con- 
versation, how little is said of modern Get- 
mao liiieratiire. Ooethc «nd Schiller ' tire 
t classics 'now; and Jean Paul, is even quite 
pa8a6, so that few of the y6uag people IwiOw 
anything about himy fiicept hb inextricable 
sentences. This would not be so strange, 
for the "great Tieachers of a , nation are sel- 
dom discussed in common talk ; but among 
all the many romiances read, there is scarcely 
one of the Gbrman. And an American is 
surprised to find himself discussing the 
naturalness of Johanna (Jane) Eyre's char- 
acter, or the morality of Bulwer, or laughing 
over the remembered jokes of * Bots,' (Bods) 
as they call iiim, just as he did at hom<; 
Cooper fmd Irving I find everywhere, and 
the cMldren ail; know ' Leatherstocking/ 
and the indfiaa Chiefs :per£eotly, and have 
oofffident hopes of meeting him, if they 
should ever cross to the New World. In fact, 
tk» English and Adhletieaii ttoirels wre the 



' (node «t present in Germany, and there has 
scarcely appeared one of any worth for 
I several years, without being speedily trans- 
lated into Qprman. But the foreign work, 
which of- all others has been jread moat 
eagerly by thinking men in : Germany these 
late yearSr &u<i whidii is e^rting a most hap- 
py influence, is Macaulay's History of Eng- 
land. And if Macaulay never does, any other 
good through it, than what is effected, in this 
{and, j^e will have accomplished a great 
work. 

*' It is almost the first instance U> the Ger- 
mans^ of history made dramatic ; and in 
its exposition of the English , Constitution, 
and it# virid account of the English Bevolu- 
tion, it is of incalculable^ benefit^' and singi^ 
larly appropriate to tbe present state of 
Germany. It is a new thmg too, to the 
Germans, tf> see in union a. gentle* Christian 
belief awl an ardent love of liberty. 

''There }a another writer too of England, 
the^ freest,! truest, most earnest spirit of this 
century, whose influence seems to have been 
as great here as in his own country, or in 
Ameriei^^DR. Arnold. It is yeifv grateful 
to those wlio have admired and loved Dr. 
Arnold iu .sscret, to find that in distaqt lands 
,ap^ undier foreign languages, t^at simple^ 
truthful spirit, that warm heart, that free, 
practical reverent mind are equally known 
and apprsciated. Strange, how litUe is ever 
said of the inan, and yet how wide and deep 
is his inQ^uenoe. 

'' Though our American novels were spokeu 
of w^rmly.on tMs evening, ^d one or. two of 
our acienti^(>nften. the tone wasg^uerally of 
pity at our. devotion to * the practical,' and 
our noglec^'Of the inl^ectual. * But it must 
be ; ' sf^id .0^9 of the learned gentlemen pre- 
sent, * it will be long before your people, have 
leisure to give themselves to A.tt^ or to anjr 
high intellectual cultivation in pne direction. 
You niust clear the forests first l* 

" I assuxed him we wore not quite all * pi- 
oneers,' ' and that he miist rem^ber the 
national mind had thus far been most applied, 
apart from directly practical subjects, to 
oratory and politics. In these, in specimens 
of eloquence, and in a philosophical under- 
standing of political questions, I thought our 
short records would bear a very, favorable 
eomparison with the bes^ of classic times.'' — 
pp. 137-^. 

PICTURES. 

• .''I am disposed to think that Art has 
reached a higher ^rade of Cultivation in Ger- 
many now, uian in any other country. Of 
the Bue and elaborate school, wo in America, 
have had very good specimens in the Dussel- 
dorf paintings. But in the grand ^d bold 
works, OBem«et go to Berlin or Munich, for 
the, mast<afs* X know.notbi^iE iu iQQd,erji 
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paintmg, which can equal ' ffl glstihfs *nd 
twldness, these frescoes and pttintings of 
Kaulbach and Comelras. They are tl^ re* 
action of strong minds against modern frip^ 
pery. Ornament, ' decoration, gaiidiness— 
are nothing. Hhe thought— the reality they 
demand and utter with uncompromising 
sternness. Beauty ! for beauty is thfe high- 
est expression — ^but if that is not possible, let 
the truth be bare and strong, is tlicir princi- 
ple. Not many words, not many lilies, but 
a few bold and grand strokes ! 

** An exceflent specimen of their style, is 
Kaulbach 's * Battle of the Huns,' in Count 
Raczynski's Gallery In this city. 

" There has long bedi a tradition among 
Prions nations that those who perished in 
some great world-battle, in the very moment 
of fierce conflict, met again in fierce^ ^^t 
iafter death. There is stich a tradition in re- 
gard to a spirit-battle between Attlfe^i army 
and the Roinans. This picture takes i*ts idea 
from that tradition. The sc^0 is a battle- 
field, with corpses strown about, ftnd heyottd, 
the toweh-s and battlements of Rome rfeing 
in the distance; The light is a pate, cold, 
mmatural light, like the light of early mom* 
ing. From the battle-fielathe forms of the 
dead are rising. They are stupefied, half*, 
unconscious at nrst ; the warrior otrly f|^ntly 
clasps iSie. sword, and the spearman can 
harcny .rai^e the lance ; /but as th^ compre- 
hend the strange scene *bore, they seem to 
burst from thp earth as if into a new ^ist* 
. ence. Imagination never pictured or scarcely 
dreamed of such a concejition of miotion. 
They do not fly, nor are they wafted, but 
ihtff rise with a free eitger mo^-Anent, as if 
their own spirit and passion pressed them 
up; as if they had powers (/moving not 
possessed 13 V man, or were creatures of a 
new element. Among the rising forms is a 
woman's, her face towards Heavert, and her 
hands clasped together above her head. The 
features are hardly visible, but the outline of 
form is the most free and graceful, I ever re- 
member to have seen in a painting. AH have 
human features ; hut there are strange, fear- 
ful expressions on them, and therte is some- 
thing bloodless and uiinatural about them all. 
Faces once seen, not eaJsily to be forgotten ; 
such as one sees in night-mar^ dreams. 

^'•Abm'e is passing a strangie, terrible 
scene. On one side, moving swiftly on 
through the air, is a host of wild forms — the 
army of the Huns. At their head, in half- 
oriental robes, supported by four slaves on a 
shield, stands Attila. Be hoMs a scourge ill 
h?s, hand, and drives on before him a crowd 
of fugitives, who are grappling in ^erce 
nght among themselves, or are fl*^ng before 
him, and on whose faces are the' most terrible 
expressions Which themirfd eV«r dreamed '^of; 
looks of tmesrthly wMth^ aiM fear, sMd m^ 



lioe, and revenge. On ihto other 8id«4ure/8««B 
the warriors of the Bomaaiy with noble and 
disnified faces, but sadden^ and almost fem^ 
fil. They do not mo¥« so swiltly ; tmd thej 
look and point at the oro00 vhtob is hothid m 
ihms oentrOi BcdR^re tiuio, is th^ kil^ 
leading them on as if to' desperate battle; 
yet still wit^ eonfidenee .apparently in the 
oross. Two timid, jrouthfiil fonns^ big s^m, 
adeelin^gto bis sidM. Far in the heighti 
of the air, other fomui are ctnigs;lin^, seen* 
ingiy in fierce oonfliot, but 00 nust4ike and 
uncertain that one can hardly tell whether 
they are shapes o»ly of the morning cleuds^ 
ev me spirits of the dead* Both s^-saies m* 
pear to have risen from Hie field of ba*de» 
and oihers are ootituiilii% rising ie joiii 
passionatdy in the sirale* 

** There i» no cokring neaeteiyt in the pic- 
ture, except a faint ydkrw^ But the outlsMS 
and expressione are bold beyond anytfaii]^ I 
have evereeoi in punting* The fornM setm 
as if they might mdi ttwuf with tke fint 
morning light, yet they are animated with a 
passion which is almoat ^erhnman, I do 
not brieve throughout paittlng».siieh^iiieiiBe, 
a(beeirbiBg rage tmd hate i» pictured as m 
those faces, and alwi^e a psseton niaieh 4oeB 
hot seem to belong to this life. 

** The first sensatioB before it is alsnosi ef 
shuddering. You remember the name whiel 
mankind gave in fear to this eonqfueror, ' 'Mbe 
Seoorge of God ; ' bie.owii eeavielion tkath« 
was sent by the Almighty ; and the traditiilM 
even among the Ohrktiaaij pf Jiis e<»mection 
with the Unseen. And^as you ^ze at the 
trild, dreamlike pnctere, a letting <»rosse8 
w^ the mind, not easy t^ describe or aceovnl 
for. A glimpse for a moment as it were i»td 
what i» not of earth/'*-pp^ l&lf3 , 



THE GULF STilEAM. . 

lieutenant Manry'sfliovemente in £tig]aiid 
have excited not a little interest among 
scientific men. Lord Wrottesley has pub- 
lished a pamphlfrt whieh we find noticed ta 
the Athenctum ; he adituces ninny facts in 
proof of the value of seiemtific knowledge; 
as urged by Lieut. Maury> eve& in casts 
where it would hardly seemctivailable. The 
story of Franklin and hie tkernkometer is 
a good evidence of thie kind. FrankMn^ at 
everybody knows, wae groat atexperimeittsv 
He had a passionl for ascertainmg facts, 
whether isolated or other. When eressing 
tluy Atlan^ he had been in th^ habit of dip^- 
ping his thermometer idto.thesi^a^ and nottiie 
the record . These simple txpteimentsythoi^ 
he had no notion of th^'^eeial importahce 
a^ the time, caused onti of the grentintemal 
revolutions i» Amerida^-^tremsforred the 
^?ade and '^wealth, tvfi ' ^hlirleetDwti to iNeir 
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York, from the cKmili t6 th^ noirth, from tiM 
Slave States to the Free. This importaat 
transfer was effected thus :— 

♦* When Dft Franklin was in England, the 
merchants of * Providence, Rhode Island, 
petitioned the Lords of the Treasury, (it was 
before the recognition of Indepwidence,) that 
the Qoyernment padkeiM that usually sailed 
from Falmouth to B^tbn, U. S., might in 
frtture sail from London. to Providence ; and 
tiiey supported the prayer of their petition 
by the allegation that &e average passage 
from London to Providence was murteen 
days less than frt>ni Falmouth to BcKSton. 
Now Falmouth and Boston being between 
London and Providence, this statement 
seemed rather startling ; and Dr. Franklin, 
who was always on tiM alert when his ooun* 
try's interests were at stake, hearing of it, 
sent for Capt Folger, an old New England 
Whaler, wno happened also to be in L<mdon 
at the time. The old Captein immediately 
accounted fbr the fiict liiat had puz>led tira 
Doctor. ' The London packets,' said' he, * are 
commanded by New !Lngland masters, who 
know something about tm Gulf-stream ; the 
Falmouth by Englishmen who know nothing 
about the matter.' This hint was enouen 
for Dr. Franklin, fie litid either previously 
(a enbsequently taken the temperature of the 
Guif-«tream, and had found it considerably 
higher than the surrounding-ocean ; dipping 
a uiermometer into the sea, merefore, showed 
When you Entered and left it. He and the 
old Captain laid down its limits according 
to iiie oest of the existing information on 
the charts, and the resuift Was a complete 
change in the course taken b^ vessels trading 
between England and America." 

By using or avoiding the Gulf^tream as 
circumstances required, for which tlie ther- 
mometer served the purpose of a sextant, the 
distance between' London 'and New York 
was shortened from sixty to thirty days. In 
this way New York became nearer to Eng- 
land than Obarlestown. It grew into the 
point for all vessels' bound tp the New 
World to touch at, — and so, assumed the im- 
portance of a great commercial depdt. 
pharlestown lost its chance of ever growing 
into the metropolis of tlw Republic : — and, 
to use the words of Lieut. Maury* " ail these 
results are traceable t6 the use of the Water 
thermometer at sea." This is an answer to 
be pondered by those who affect to sneer at 
the temperature-registrations of the Dolphin. 

The (iulf-stream, Franklin's observation of 
which led to such important results in 
America, is still a comparatively unknown 
ocean current. Yet it is one of the most 
interesting streams in the world,-^and for 
Eui'opean and American commerce it is far 
the most important. — 

''This astonishing current [says Lord 



Wjofttetley] is always from 8® to 20^ warmer 
than the surrounding ocean, and it imparts 
its temperature to the superincumbent 
atmosp^re, thus generating fearful storms. 
But another very curious f>urpose seems to 
be answered by this extraor(unary stream. 
In addition to the benefits which accrue 
from its transporting as it were on i^ waves 
a mild and genial climate to the shores of 
Europe, it acts as a great thawing laboratory 
for all the ice that comes down into it^ in 
two streams from the inhospitable shores of 
Baftn's Bay and Greenland ; it is possible 
that the weed may help to arrest the course 
of these frigid mountains, till they are com- 
pletely dissolved in nature's furnace, and 
while their course is so stayed they ^adually 
disappear, and are prevented from mtruding 
<m the more genial olimes of the South." 

Lord Wrottesley very properly adds: — ► 
"surely a current which seems to exercise 
such an important influence upon navigation 
and metoorolQ^ is worth examination till 
all worth' knowmg is knoVvn." Majot Ren- 
nell, who paid ^eat attention to the Gulf- 
stream, as the highway of nature between 
the two wprlds, writing thirty years ago, 
says:— 

** But nothing less than a great number, of 
observations of every kind, and those maJe 
through many seasons, in order to embrace 
all the variety of cases, can enable the most 
diligent enquirer to make himself master of 
the whole subject ; and this can be the work 
of Government only : for individual enquiry 
can produce little more than unconnected 
facts." 

America is doing her part in the great 
work. Holland has also gi^^n in h^r ad- 
hesion to Lieutenant Maury's plans. Eng- 
land could not keep aloof from such an 
enterprise.-T-so important for her trading 
interests, so precious in the scientific results. 
To those who would still object to the trouble 
and expense involved; and we may say in^pass- 
ing, that these are very, small — ^liord Wrot- 
tesley offers a striking illustration of the 
practical uses of real knowledge, whether 
it be gained by a<»;ident or by design. He 
writes 1— 

^* The man who would laugh to scorn the 
philosopher experimenting on the leg of a 
dead frog would stand amazed in silent ad- 
miration before the wonderful performances 
of the electric telegraph ; yet tn0 connection 
between the one and the other is known to 
every t3rro in science. Who could have fore- 
seen that Worcester's rude experiment on the 
expansion of the vapour of water contained 
the gemi of that great invention^ the steam 
engine f These are instances in which the. 
ore was slowly worked into the finished 
manu^ture ; but there are cases in which 
discoveries which seemed likely to continue 
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longihifruitM hfive been Suddenly and ui^ 
expectedly applied to the ai^ts. Thm, about 
forty-five yeara ago a gentleman was' survey- 
ki^ through a partieular kind of prism, the 
fi^t of uie settia^ sun Tefiected from th« 
UrmdoTfs of the palace of the Luxembourg ; 
this led to the discovery of a propef ty of 
R^ht whi<5h gave a new eharacter to the 
science of Optics. Light was observed to 
undergo certain modifications on being trans* 
mitted through, or reflected from, certain 
substances. To these changes the name of 
* polarisation ' was given ; many interesting 
experiments' were inade, beautiful odours 
and tints exhibited, men eried out,*-How 
pretty ! but what is the use f Now, you* 
Lordfiiiips will be surprised to hear that this 
property of light has been lately employed 
by the French in the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar." . '' : 



YOUTIJ-BREAMINGS. 

I wai^ sMling one day in my burk on the Ude, 
And came to a sbore which invitingly seemed ; 

Unheeding I fastened my boat to its side, 
And thoughtless of dagger the day-long I dreamed. 

I^at sleep, with its &ncie8, how quickly *twas past I 

Alas, that the dreadilngs of youth will not last I 

I woke from my slumber, Mm sun had gone down. 
The tide swiftly flowing had turned frem the strand; 

I aoo^t to retani, but in aorrow soon found 
The baric wlriiahhad borne me,a wreck in the pand. 

The hBaiTcnf their gloomiest forebodings wore,-^ 

I was left sad and helpless alone on that shore I 

thus In our youth, when with pleasure before ns. 
We linger to dream lift's best hours away ; 

Till deserted by Fortune, which favoring bore us, 
We are left by its tide in our prime to decay I 

WhOe the visions which hope did so fervently cherish 

Bemain but a wreck on Lifo*s quicksands to perish I 



RES CURIOSAE, 



SPECULATION. 

Speculating on false bases is not uncom" 
mon now, and never has been, since inqnir- 
ikig mind was first created. For instance, an 
extraordinary case was some time since menr 
tioned in a magasine, of a game-cock, wlm^ 
when placed upoQ a table, and a circle of 
chalk dmwn round it, was rendered 
apparently perfectly senseless, and incanable 
of mOring ; and it would, the writer alleges, 
had it been left in that situation, certainly 
have ex|rtred. A solution of this mystery is 
asked by the writer, but none is given in the 
succeeding numbers of the magasine. There 
is good reason to be doubtful of the fa^t. 
If any readers of Bizarre wish to satisfy 



ibemsehea inr th4 premii^ee* howov«r, tb^ 
have Of ly to itty th* experiment. 

The following . anecdote of the Eoyal 
Socijdty is s^dent to obedq the, disposition 
to speculate on suljeois, tl^ validity of 
which has never beep proved :— » 
. Soon after the institution of the Boyal 
Society^ in the repign oif Charles II., under 
the patronage of wX facetiovis and witty 
monarch, his majesty graciously condescen^J- 
ed to request of ^se iearned academicans^ 
the philosofkhical cause of a very remarkable 
phenomenony namely^ * that if a iish of f 
pertaiA, weighs (w fuppose two pounds) be 
immersed in a ve^^sel sufficiently filled wi^h 
water, and permitted to swim therein without 
tovfching either the sides Qr the bottom of the 
vessel, the whoil^ c^mt'pound of fish, water 
and vessel, wi)l. weigh no more , than the 
wat^ and vessel tog^th€tr did, before the ^ah 
was put therein/ : ' > ; 

Immediately upon receipt of his majesty's 
commamis, our. lUu^rious. philosophers ap- 
plied themselves with the utmost diligence 
to investigate the rationale of this wonderful 
appearance, and alter mature deliberation 
gave the answer as foUows : — 

"Your ms\je^ty!s observations on thiB 
immersion of thei fish ^ the vessel of waterj 
are most undoubtedly just ; for as water i« 
a perfectly elastic fluid and liquid, and. it 
being a general law . of nati;^re, that action 
and redaction are ^«r contrary and equal, it 
certainly follows that the particles of )vat^ 
acting against the botto«L apd sides of the 
vessel must in, opposite^ diieetionsi b^ thei^ 
elasticity, mutual^ destroy the gravitating 
force of the fish, and thereby .diminish its 
absolute weight in the ex^ct proportion of its 
magnitude, so that if the fish either remains 
at rest, or swims about in the liquid elemen^ 
without adhering to the sides or bottom, it 
oannotmake. any. adjdition to the originid 
weight of the vessel «4id water taken 
tgaether." 

The members of the society then present, 
were just upon the point of setting out to 
wait upon his miyesty with the above detei< 
mination, when Mr., Boyle accidentally cam^ 
in# to whom they communicated the alfair^ 
he beine.also a member of the society, and 
desired him to examine the answer, which 
they had agreed to present to the king. Mr. 
Boyle read it over yery carefully and, after 
a short pause gave his opinion tnus : — ** His 
majesty, I am apt to believe, never saw the 
experiment tried, which might either confirm 
or refute the conjecture ; and notwitb stand* 
your solution is philosophically very curioy^ 
vet I think it will be ^ much safer way, 
before you give in this answer to be assured 
of the laot, by the result of an experiment, 
which may be very readily made for thi^t 
purpose." 
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This was certalilklv ' WhAesome advice, 
and.iiL oon86(]^a^ce^ thereof the experiment 
was immediately brdere4 tq be made, fWhich 
confirmed, what f why the very contrary to 
whs^t had been before desired fir the ah- 
swei". The re^er need not here 1?e told, ^at 
it became necessary for those philosophers 
to cancel their former opinion, aiid driw up 
anjQ^nswer of a very different kind, which 
thjSy djft \ri thi following manner : — , 

** tVe most humbly beg leave to represent 
to your majjesty, that , according to the 
^eiicrajl received laws of niatter and motion, 
it ttoth not appear. possible for the total 
wfeighii of tlie compound, naraiely the vessel, 
water, dnd flsh, to b<e thje s^me with the 
treight of* the vessel and water only, before 
thfe immersion of the fish, for j^s the quantity 
o% matter is al^jrayfe fpuiid proportionable to 
the we^ht thereof^ it' must follow, thi^t 
whether thie fish be put into the water or 
ifato the scales by the side of the vessel, the 
difference of weight will' be exactly the 
same, and that constantly equal to the real 
weight of the fish. '^ 

RECESSION OF NIAGARA. 

_.. Mr-,Ii5^l,') the^w?»ou8' geojogist, im a 
J^tupQ di9livered soi^yaar^ sincer remarked 
in te^ardto the recession of . ^i^^);a, th^t 
,tkat i;Kvecr: hafi certainly qut its way back 
from tb^ w)iirlpool, .thre^ miles below wher^e 
jtHe fif lls; no V are, and. ^bat the. whole bo4y 
ftjf watpr .once . ftU ..ov^r the itqcI^p ; at the 
fWJblr^AoU j(Ie sp^keof th|e . changes .«till 
sotfig (^' in the . ^ape. of the falls ; the 
American fall was,, getting pi be like a 
crescent^ and the Ilorse Shoe^etting straight. 
Tjhe receasipn now is a foot in 9, year ; and 
therefore. ^ had ta^en 15,000 Tears for the 
lalljs to go ba<^ fi^oim the whirlpool to their 
tproseoMi .position. . In<167$ Father Hennipen 
^ff^wth^^; and ^here wfis then a third fajl 
^f: cascade on. ^he Canada sid^ whic^ f^U 
a<^ro88 the Horse Shoe Fall from west to east. 
la VtpPfKix\,.9k D^e, saw them and f^U this 
Was gone ; but in bjii'letter in the GetfUemat^s 
Mfg(ts4nefQr llp^, h^ sayij i/tio^Q had: been a 
third fall, but jthe.»|n)c]^, Wd aV tumble 
doYfn. Onai^r^at argum^n^^that, tl|e :lalls 
were miles further down is that on the top 6f 
the limestone at the falls on Goat Island, 
and onreabb shove therov\i» a fresh Water 
formation tW0Dtj>tfi?e ifeet-itlkick ; it eoatains 
siielle, mu9clei» viUkxihe Vyvesm^ted, thtft 
have been .<|uiedy depoetted in 'Mill water. 
.Three species ofi theiorelaifia,' bne of the 
Aimaia, oneiof'tUepIaaorlas^ andl6neof the 
.valvatay are f«ttnid "buried in Ibhis. deposit; 
and aU thede speoies are fbnml npw living in 
the still water near Ovand Island; ilalf <a 
dhile below the i falls we ahckfoand these 
sbellainthe soil aboye'the/tUmestone.^ So 
.ibatf the &11b must have«betta' sd&/r>btlow 



this 8pot»*4kd to fdaee it o«t'^ 4l^e reach of 
rapids, and to mnke the waters in whi^b Qi\s 
deposit Was madc\ na «till and calm as they 
"now are at j^ran4 Tsland. And if they have 
cut their wajr up three miles frx>m the whirl- 
p6ol in, 15,000 yo^if^f wby not have receded 
seven niiles iix 3H,(H)0 jfyarrt. Though when 
the falls weriB at Lcwlstown, there were 
several falls, as m now seen at Roehetter in 
the Genesee Falls ; one full over the hard 
quartz ore sand at the bottvjin ; one over the 
hard protean group ; one over the limes tona. 
A mastodon^s tckoth was found twelve feet 
dowti in the fries! 1 water depf>sit opposite? tUo 
falls ; this mtistcMltuVs toJth was there when 
the falls wore at the whirlpnolj and twelve 
feet of mud and sand were afterwaisJa de- 
posited on It by the river,, This will give us 
an immense numbfrif of yeyi.r« in which to 
effect the recession ( f th6 falls/'' Mr, Ljell ' 
thought further that the rt^unionin the cliffo 
near Lockport, (N.Y.) was merely one of 
those bays where the se^ broke . farther intp 
the land. He also ^aid that perhi^pMB in this 
course of the next 10,000 y^^s^ the {alls 
would recede two miles mo^^ and that tlj»n 
they would be only ^igb^y feet high,'aad iaH 
over a solid mass of limestone, and would 
take an immense timer-^rageg, to r^t^btuok to 
Lake £rie.and drain that. The dip t^.the 
beds was twenty-five feet in a milef and the 
slope of the river thirteen feet in a «m|e ^ so 
tkkSkt every mile the falls went baok^ l^y lost 
forty feet in height. When a<;tLewietown 
they were nearly four hundred ieet in height. 
Sinoe Mr* Lyell deliveFed the 'leottire, the 
breaking away of table rock has occurred. 

PORTRAITS OF MATH'S CABimET. 

The following portraftdt^ of the Miiristei^ 
of Death, is taken from the Seatonian Prize 
Essay on Death, by a late Adv. bishop qf 
London. 

At his rigbt lianct, nearest himself in place, 
Andft-ig^ulnessQfformhiiij^areotr^j^ , . ^ 
With fotaJ industry and crul care. 
Busies herself in poinUng all his sUitfS, . 
And tipping every shaft with yenom, drawn 
From her infernal stofe — around him raa^d 
In terrilile array and mixture strange, 
Of uncouth shapes stand his dread minis^id t 
Foremost Old Age, his natural ally 
And firmest friend. Next liim Diskasm iUclc, 
A motley irain-Hf «rn witik cbeelk of trd) •■■ '^ 
Consumption iHan->PAL8» half wann^ith 111^ n- ' , 
And half a clay-Qold lump— joint'tortifr^ng'^^^' 
■ And ever^^win? RBXUM-^}oiiT(n^|r wiW, 
Sw'ol^ Dropsy, panting Asthma, 4^|»6plbxt , 
'Full gorged. There too the Pestilexce that Wfilka 
In darkness, and the sickness that destroys 
At broad noon day. These and a thousand more 
''■ Horrid to tell, attentive wait ; and when 

By Hearen^s command D^Tft waves hid eboii wand| 

' ' ■ Sudden tarfi forth to execute hispurpoe^ ' '^ 

And scatter deMUIIbnoWtlieeiirtlh. ^ " ''' ' 
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Di-. Tachiiiii, a distinguished German na- 
tuKvliai, in a work published by him some- 
time since, edtitled Travels in Peru, gives a 
list of the (.TOjsses resulting from the inter- 
mixtiiro of the Spanish w^ith the Indian and 
Negro races in that country. The settlement 
of flexico ljy the Sjjaniards took place at tne 
same time, and ihc^ intermixture of races has 
b^en perhaps. greater in that country than in 
Peru, An o^per of the army states that the 
Mexican a (^idlers present the most unequal 
characters that can be met with anywhere in 
the world. Some are brave, and maiiy others 
quite the reverse, an4 possessing tiie basest 
and most burbaroua qualifies. This, doyibt- 
leap, is a result in part of the crossings of 
tho races. The fpUowii;ig is Tschudi's list of 
tt^e ero^ng in Per^:— ^ 

iitinu ■•' --. -: -. ■ 

TThtteflttiibr und negro motW ....« Mulatto. 

White father M3d Indian mother , Mastiwi' 

Indian !l(lither'ancPneGpn> mother ...China 

White Hitlxer and mtdiittb mother Cuarteron. 

White ligiXhelr«nd mMtiaa mather ...Creole, pale, broirnikh 
" complexion. 

White taiTkn and ohlna^motb^v^J OhinoKBIanco. 

WhittofaflWr aiid«uari«MAa mother <iiiinterO. 

Wlile.liitiinMuul qniateraniothetf ^........ <....White. 

NegrftlilttaeB And. Indian mother «. >. Zambo. 

Kegro fitUler^ABd mulatto Motlfer .r„;..i..Zambo-negro. 

J^AgTOihAbaiiatvl meatix^ mother ....Malatto-oeenro. 

NiAgri9||t)(fr^bndcbinAin9theT Zamboochino. 

Jifpgro |f#Mr 4nd ZapiHnwther,...ZKinbo^n0gi<i, perfectly 

. . ,,. W«<*- 

Negro fiftther and qnintera mother, Mulatto, rather dark. 

Indian faU^ and ^luh^to mother .> ».Ghino-o8curo. 

jL^di^f^At^er •aul^ert|39k.aiotUei',Mw^|:^G.«Ii|io,frequfhtly 
. . Terjr l^eautifUl. 

Indian fath|Br and, china mother....^....,. f,.Chino-cola. 

Indian Duther and lamba mother Zambo-claro. 

Indian fiUhet and china-cbolar mother Indiaa with 

' ' " ' frizzly hair 

Indian &the'r with qnfntera ptother, ...... Mestizo, rather 

brown. 

Mulatto fjEither and zamba mother Zamba, a miserable 

race. 
Mnlattolkther and mesiiza mother... ...Cbino^ rather clear 

complexion. 
Mulatto ftther and china mother Chino, rather dark. 

The effedt of snch intermixture upon the 
character is thtis stated by Dr. Tschudi : — 
"To define their characteristics correctly 
would be impossible ; for their minds par- 
take, of the mixture of their blood. As a 
general rule, it may be fairly said, that they 
unite in themselves all the faults, without 
any of the yirtues of their progenitors ; as 
n^en tl^ey f^re generally inferior to the pure 
races, an^ 9S members of society t!^«y are 
the worst clia^w .qf ,ieitil?ieft%-'!. 



In a inagazhie for July, 1815, we find rai- 
der the head of Ohronide, the following 
no6ce respecting the communication of the 
Plague ! We notice it, more to show from 
how vague a, basis, too many of the deductions 
are derived in the important /science of 
medicine. , • 

"Through the medium of advioea firom 
Malta, we learn that after diligent, but for 
some time ineffectnal inquiry, it has been by 
accident discovered that the infection of the 
plague wfts transferred from that island to 
Gozo, by some beads, which were sent by 
the order of a person who died of the com- 
plaint, to a friend in the latter. The poison 
was held suspended in the string by which 
the beads were connected I ** 

This almost equals the statement made by 
the illustrious &>ylet respecting the same 
disease, that the pestilential contagion " was 
long preserved in a cobweb." (1. p. 415 .J — 
He. gives, it is true, Forestus as his authority, 
but the proof of the fact is altogether want- 
ing, and we may therefore believe it or not, 
as suits our own theories on the subject. 

— €opy of an adrertisement fron^ ita inocu- 
lating Weaver in the w^t of England, pub- 
lished ma^y years' ago v — 

"I George Ridler, near ^troud m the 
county of Gloster Broadweaver at the desier 
of people hereabout do give Notttis That I 
have InockHated these too Seasons, jpa^ 
between 2 and 800 for the Smale Pb^, and 
but too or three of them died — A Mainy j>ee- 
nle be afeard of the thhig but evaiith it is 
No More^than Scrattin * a bit of a haul in 
-theier Ylaftrm A pushift in a peece ef Skaped 
rag dipt in Sum of the Pocky Matter of a 
Child under the Disti^mp^r — ^at every body 
in the I^Tashion may be sarved I Win God 
Willin Undertake to Inockllfat tliem with 
the tervfeer they will take too Purges before 
hand and l6ofte a little bind a^ay, for half ti 
Crown k head ; And I will be bould to say 
Noo body goes beyond me. 

** NB.' Poor Volk at a Shillin a head but 
all Must Pay foi' the Pur^n.'* 

Dr. Pkngioss>houldhavebfeen Cfdled'hito 
administer td George's " kakography." 

— The Fwnet^^ J^Ameb-es cmce^ bad an •ocdunt 
of a most singttliar spit, that of 4he Coiint de 
Gastel Maoria, which. befonged to one of the 
most opalent Lorda of Ilitoiviso. This spit 
turned 130 -difierent iroaats at once, and 
played 24 tunes, and wherever it pk^ed 
oorresponded to acertain degree of cooking, 
which was perfectly understood by the cocf. 
:Thusi b leg of miittoa a I'Angladse wns «s- 
oellent aft>i the twelfth air; a fWl a la 
Plamande, •'vias d^ightfuliy jidcj at. the 
eighteeBttb/< and so -on^ ' It < would be diffleuH 
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perhaps to oarry farther Ih6 love of music 
and gonhandizuig. Son* of oar hotels 
would 4o well to get one of these. 8t>it8, for it 
would at the same time it cooked ^lei dibaara 
afford the boarders delightful music. 
— An old number of the Cfew^man's Mhg- 
azine, tells of a Miss Gai^dener, only daugh- 
ter of Fred. Qt, Esq., of Blossera . Hall, in 
Wiltshire, who, being dreadfully frightened 
by a bull, was so strangely affected, that in 
the space of a few hours, her hair, which was 
of a fine brown, became as gray ap that; of a 
person of fourscore. r 
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BRITISH 1 
FOROES IN AMERXOA, 
II* 1761. • 

A valued correspondent, ** Monkbarns," 
furnishes us with tne following list of her 
Britannic Majesty's land forces in North 
America, in the year 1701. It is extracted 
from an Almanac of the pertbd. Our corr' 
respondent promises us a list of the natal' 
forces; and from the same source should it^ 
be desired. "Send it along." 

2d BatUlion of 1 (or Royal Scotch Regi- 
ment) of foot. — Colo. JUeut. Gen. Jamesi.Sjfc. 
Clair, Lieut. Colo. Wm, Foster, Maj.or Frede- 
rick Hamilton. 

15th Regt, of foot.— CqIo. iHaj. Gen. Jef- 
fnr Amherst, Lieut. Colo. James Robertson, 
Major P. Cornelius ?wing. 

17th Regiment.-T-Bri^dier Gen. Robert 
Monckton, Lieut. Colo. John Darby, Major 
John Campbell 

22d. Regt.— Colo. Edward Whitemore, 
Lieut, Colo. Andrew Lord Rollo» M^r Alex. 
Moneypenny. 

27th Regiment (or tnniskilling) — Colo. 
Lieut. Gen. Wm, Lord Blakeney, Lieut. 
0^. Wm,H»VAlf.nd, JMajpr ^iroi^J^aW ^or- 

28th Rejriment, — Col, Liisut. Gen. Philip 
Bragg, Lieut. Col. H^nt Welsh, Major 
Ralph Cory. 

35th Regt.— Col Li^ut. Gen. Thomas Ot- 
way, Lieut. Col. HcAry Fletcher, Major. 
Thomas Addison. 

40th Regiment.— Col. Peregrine Thomal, 
Hopson, Lieut. Col. James Grant, Major 
Christian Aldrid. 

42d Regiment of foot. — ^Col. Major Geh. 
Johh Lord Murray^ Likit. Col. Francis 
Qrant^ Msajot George Graham, 2d Mi^or J. 
Reed. 

43d Regiment."^ Cdl. James Kennedy, 
Lieut. Col. John Balling, M^^or Robert £1* 
hot. ! 

44th.&e^iment. — CoL Mafor Gim. James 
Abercoihbie, Lieut Colo . Wm. Eyre, Mt^or 
'John Beokwith. 

4Sth Regiment--CoL M^rOes. Hligh 



WarbvvteD, laeat. XloL Montai^eWthMoV 
Major John Tullikens. 

46th Regiment.— Col. Major Gen. Thamas 

liparay, Lieut. Col.;,JJyire J^lassey, Mi^or. 

illiam. Browning. 

4Tth Re^ument.^— Col., M%j.Gen. Peregrfne, 
La8p^lle8, Xieut, CoL. Royer Morris, Ma^ 
John Spittle. 

47th Regiment. — Col, Daniel Webb, Lie^t^. 
Lieut. Col. RalphBurton, Mi^or Robert Ro^. 

49tii Regiment— tCoI. J, A. Dickinsi^ 
Prington, Lieut Col, Alex. Murray,, M^pr 
Alex. Duncmi. 

58th Regiment— Col. Gen. Robt An- 
struther, Lieut CpL Hon. Wm. Hone, M^jor 
James Agnew. , 

60th, or (Royal , American) Regiment- 
Col, M^'or Gen. Jeffry Amherst, Col. Con^T' 
manuants John Shannon, Jas. Pj^vost, Chas., 
Lawrence, Jas. Murray, Lieut, Cob, Henry 
Bouquet, Fred. Ilaldimand, Jno. Young, Sir 
Jno. St Clair, Minors Thos. Oswald, Augu4^ 
tus Prevost, Wm» Walkpr, Herbert de Mun- 
st^r. ^ i ' . .. " 

72nd^ (or new raised Highland) Regiment,', 
cinisisting of two battabons. — Lieut Col. 
commanoants Archibald Miontgomery, Si- 
mon Fraser, Majors Jno. ^ansall, Alex. 
Campbell, Jas. M'Phersony Jao^es Aber* 
crombie. , 

70th Regiment of Light armed foot. — Col. 
Brig. Gen. Thos. Gage, Major I^enry (Jlad- 
win, Robert Rodgers, Major of Rangers. , . 



NKW BOOKS. 

Ellen Moiitgomerj^s Bookcase, 
— Is the title of a series of buoka from t he 
pen of the author of "TU(> Wide Wide 
World " which G. P. Putnam & Co. of New 
York, have just eommouced, tho first volume 
of which we have recelvctl through Willis P. 
Hazard, of ourcitj. Itoomes at a good tiiue 
for the young fijlk^, to whoso entertaia- 
ment its story, " Mr. Rutherf+^rira Oliiidren, " 
is especially direetel ; far the long eTeniB^s 
are now abroad, and there are the uaual 
reading circles consequent on their iurcom- 
ing. The author of " Wide Wide World'' 
is especially a fivorite with young people, 
and pirtieularlj those {}f tliern who are of 
her own sex. We know of one deUcate, 
tender, pure-heartej orphan-girl, ^^e?i.r to us 
by ttio warmest blood-tiea,— who has read 
Miss Wethereirsboot^aj^aln and figain, and 
whoHC dark ©ye ^ will brighten with in ten meat 
joy when she sees the announcement that a 
series of her stories has been commenced. No 
doubfc her innocent pleasures in the premises) 
will he. shared by thousands of others, and* 
that ** Silen Montgomery's Bookcase '' and 
its companions, will be fuHr as popular tm 
anything which has pr^ceiedi it nonm tbQ( 
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— TlntadflikaMetiMBilu^Tiiir itoiy, froql 
tiie pea of ComeliBfi MiUhews, UMbeeo bemi- 
tif^Hy nitulrttted by Darief, D^las, uid 
Wileott; and wili be pobiished bj Bedield, 
New York, in the eonne of a few week«, un- 
der new aospiees. We hame 0een tile fllos- 
tn^€m9 in sheelfly and eonaider them of 
Mperior qoaHtj: Thirr wiH nndonbtedly 
0fe a new impetm to '* Chaniieeleer/ aanong^ 
the jOQthfnl reading nuuwea of onr coimtnr. 
Amoym of Mr. Matthews: — Uie editor of the 
Kattenai IMmotrai, of New York, aays he 
has been taking iame at a hop, Mp; and 
jnmp of late ; fbr hia ** Witchcraft," w!iich 
met the henrty approral of no less an esthetic' 
critic than Itfamret Fnller Ossoli, and which 
was so soccessrally played oy Mnrdoch, has 
been pnblished in London, translated int^ 
Frenck by PbiUr6te Chasles, acted with a 
""hit'^ in Pftris, and floating back on the 
popular tide and vx a Parisian dress haaT 
appeared in i^fiuUUons of the French 
papers of New York. Nercrtheless, adds' 
the Democrat^ It^th^s we nnderstand talks 
as nsiial wiHi his old fHends, and does bot 
seem at i^I excited. 

TOlage Senoofii 

— by the Her. Cliarles Kingsley, auttor of 
** Alton Locke/' are soon to oe published by 
H. Hooker. Sermons from this author must 
partake of the earnest and striking attributes 
of his mind ^nd ^tyl^, and w>U no doubt 
have a freshness and originality which will 
make them sought after by many who do not 
ordinarily read sermons. We note that 
Mr. Hooker has recently filled his store with 
a collection of the most popular books of the 
day'; such as are suitable to all taistes, and 
such as wo doubt not will be in lively de- 
mand. Ilis store is most favorably situated 
for business, and ladies as well as gentleman 
go there with perfect confidence in being 
proraptlV and courteously waited on. Mr. 
booker has fine literary taste, and gentlemen 
in the country desirmg bookd, on this account 
as well as on account of his great knowledge 
of the book trade, to say nothing of his 
high standing among the best classes of our 
citizens, we think might /9orrespond with 
him to advantage. He will send Q-ny books 
tjiatmay.be dr&red of him, by mail, if such 
cjonveyance be preferred. 

-f^ £. IL Butler & Co., of our city, have pub- 
lished a chajrmingly conceived and execu- 
ted xaligiouk annual^ with this title^ tmder- 
ritood to havie beeii edited by the B^; Win. 
Baoon Steves, the honored and popular 
vector of St.- Andtoew^s Church, in. Pbiladel'^ 
phiaitiAjnongi the articWa are tbe following : . 



-.^AfflictfM'' \f J. BaeluaB; D. B.; 
"^ Usee of OhaatiseMSBf," by Jmaa W. Alex* 
sMder,D.B.; "^ The Simwa aftiie Heaveoij 
Imtsf^B Prepflved cm Sacth,".hy W. Bacen 
Stevens, DH.? ""imm Teifing his Dealings*' 
by a Winakm« D. J>. ; '' SilMit Sofleriog,.'! 
by Dr* Boddn^m: '* &a9b in the Ni(^t 
&BmW\jyf. Saeim Stcrens ; '^The Welk 
Soriag in the J)e9eK^'' etp* The \fAma» 10 
illnfl^brated 1^ sdne eog^vingp^ aad 1;^^ 
beautifiii eng^Ting)B th«y ace. 

— have just published the following books, 
which we shall notice hereafter. — " Louis 
XVll., his Life, his Sufierings and his 
De^Uh^'^O^Di Biidliheshef; *' Hntorf <)f the 
Insurrection in Chipa^*' by MM. Callery and 
Yvan . " The Csar andthe Sultan." The Uist 
two will be $n»d pi^ticularly intereptineat 
this timey the former by reaean- of. the xebelr 
lion, ef which it gives a complete history; 
the latter on ac^unt of tiie interest ivhichis 
now felt in Nicholas^ t^ reason of his difficul- 
ties with the Pofte., We hope to giTe extracts 
from both of tl^ese bpoks in our next, as well 
many other matters, of intereet ooiMieoted 
w>th:pur)e>^ M;ter9|ure» 

— for November, is promptly on our table^ 
and contains ^any^ very valuable, paper^ 
among which are some ren^rks on the 
opinion of Jtfdge Black, in the matter of 
municipal subscriptions' to the state 
railroaa ' companies, " and the opinion 
of J'udge Lowrie,. dissenting ' on the 
same subject. We also find in tb^ dumber, 
abstracts of recent Enjg;li8h cases of great 
value. Tne lUgister, ^ are hdppy to leam, 
is well sustained by tiie public. |' [ 

<«Ii8^toiitiw])M«EiTk-.;J . '■ .' i' ' v 

— oi' Memoriais of 'lifrs.- HenHiEfttrf' bi. L. 
Haml^, missionary in Turkey,'* has jiist 
been published'' itf ^ beautifully 'fimshe^, 
12mo. volume, bf 821 "pp., by Messr^. Ticnoif, 
Reed & Fields, Boston., Jt is from tW pen 
of 'Jl9.tgarate Woods; L^Vi^ice. JR. S.^Stbrrs 
fumiishes an inttodii<^ion, and tHere Is alsp 
% charmingly written dedication by 'th6 '^^ 
thor, " Toihe little Daug^t^hi of 3^rfe. H^- 

-H. » H«rper,'l— **.Piitnam/'**-^the 1** KkiiohwL 
b^ker/'T-i.^araAam;" and "G<m%,*' fbr- 
November, are all an our table, filled to tfa^ 
brib) with ^di^ things. %e two foHnelr ^^ 
models, etfch ^ in its r .way '; *^ (Wd . Enick,'^ 
never was and never can be made by itsAd* 
mirable . vdf tezv iuijrthtng but eottermiiling: 
while *'.Godeyr''f6r ihd ladie^, andi"Oi&^ 
ham ** for ladies and gentlemen^ artf thoiv 
oi^ily ksfilShKigiA^thdroughly appvteisted. 
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• MC>ai€AL BIZABBB. ^ 

Tifadame'Scfntag dos^ her concerts til 
tlus city on Monday evening, to; iAs we learh, 
a good house. Her Buccess auHn^ ihik' vialjb 
upon the whole, his been indlfferexit, Why,%e 
cannot say, 3^© offered attractions embracing 
bereelf, Badiali Rocoo; Jaell, and Julicn; 
a combination wjiicb, at only one dollar the 
ticket, ought to have drawn overflowing 
andiences. The nerfbrinances were of the 
highest order. JiiienVas the favorite ; in- 
deed whenever Be ajjpedred thei*e was a per- 
fect furore^ Some pf ^e critics think niin 
'^h^best'vJoliniBt we have ever had. This is 
extravagance without bit ot curb. Madame 
Sohtag goes from hence to Hichmond^ The 
concert giv^en by l^irtagio''the' girWof the 
iNiblic Sjhbolb was" a most fcWlharit affair. 
We regret that we could not attend; The 
arrangements were made under the superin- 
tete^*nceof Measifl; Waterman & Smith, and 
co^d not have be^ better. The Naftiontfl 
Theatre, w^ere^tlie festival took place, Wart 
crowded hi every' paart.- The children weri 
in ecstacies yrMt Madafme Sotitag, and from 
kll accounts, nearly Imried her in bbncruets. 
Jmlieyi also came in fbrthe mOrt enthusiastic 
demonstration, on their partfe*, while Badiali^ 
Rbcco, and "bizarre Jaell, 'Weife warmly 
applauded. Mir. Smith presented Miadame 
Bfentag With a beautkully botnd' bible, ^m*- 
der stood ^'b!e a gift from the fitthoiare.- Of 
course the fJresentation was' grtfcefiil, and 
the acfcttowledgemettt what one might expect 
ftom La Com tease. The event will be long 
remembered ita otir city as one of the most 
interesting of the kind that has ever trans- 
pired. ' ' 

— Ole Bull is in ioyn aea^n, and witj? 
«^elina Patti and Stra/okosch, is giving cour 
£erts at the MMjic^ f'und ^Ujall. His first 
wa& announced fpr Wodnesdny f^vening, the 
2xid inst^t: his aecond and last for Friday 
evening, ike 4ith instant, wiU be found adver- 
tised in our pages, The o)t>ject of these co%- 
ceri^ is to procure money for |)0^r sufferii^g 
Norwegiai^s, settle4 on land in the north- 
western part of tbe state, at Oleona* There 
nave been some difficultie^j,^ttendii^g this 
tract, which Ole Ifull purcl\f^ed some tiin^ 
since, o^A set apart as a colony for his couur 
trymen, but exactly what they ar^ we have 
npt been able to learn. At any rate, the 
noble-hearted Ole ^ Bull cal^s qijn the public 
f(^r aid in the premi^^s, and gives his service;^ 
in behalf o4 the charjty j, and . we are 
sure hei will be promptly sie^conded by the 
public. The entertainments offered are worth 
twice thQ admission price, embr^ing as they 
do, the wizard peV&rnif^ic^s of Ole^uH, the 
remarkable vocajism of. little Patti, and the 
itf Ifish ^d at tiie, same tipi^ classical pia^Q 



_ ttf MiMirke BtroolMoh. TJb^ymorii 
ho^aes. Thenobld cause, ifMiependeiii^ 
«f the eoneetta thomselyes, shoiild attrat?^ 
auf^i .. ,' ': 

>*- Jvllien will be with us ' next week. 
Alreadjy tlw fences and walk are cdvered 
withlniannoiuioements. *^ Amttrican Qosd*- 
nlle^'fbtiidaoiitin bold black letters, froii 
the stars and stripes. Everytiinp, indeed, 
indicaitos th« ^pnmeh of the .mighty man 
with the magic wand*; and soon his four-and^ 
twehtT fiddlers, with their trimmings of brasfe 
and sneepskia will be delightfully palpabU 
at Concert Hall. Let us prepare for tk« 
gijandest of musical effects, Tne ensemble 
WiU be unprecedented,, unparelleled I , | ^ 
— ^ Miss Piiktard^ has been brilliantly success^ 
fill jSJt Boston, ond thQ ^ietmania^ have uqt 
4ii«a(tionably seciut^d a capital o^d in hsn 
ongagevianti . She Is o^ir fill hands declared 
%;theipres^ to po^s^^s attractions both per«- 
6<MUd aHd|m)fess]<9naIof thtt mostfi^ubstantial 
kind, . W-e «09gratulat«i hegt on her good 
fortune. 

— As a sinenlareontinuation to that singulur 
storyy tlia^ufe and^gfnins of Paganini^ says 
the Athenaeumy comes the paragraph now 
goii^g, the ro^Qd of the Continental papers. 
On the decease of t)iQ great violinist ten 
years agp, the ecclesiasucal authorities of 
jfice, where he died, refused his remains ad- 
mission into consecrated ground. In these 
cases, three appeals to the courts are per- 
mitted, ere the decision must be considered 
as final. Two appeals have been made by 
the nephew of Pagan in i, and r^ected : — ^the 
third, however, is still pending, and the body 
is still in its provisional resting place. 

— The London papers speak loud in praise of 
a quartett written by an American named 
Perkins, and recently published at Leipsic, 
The Aihenmim says: — "The thepies appear 
pleasing — the working of of them neat — ^anil 
the taste of the whole laudable, as eschewing 
the modem defects calling themselves romanT 
ticisms against which there i8rea^on to warn 
America^ musical imaginatioi^ We fanqj; 
that .thiig may be, too apt to begiAwere other 
^o?lds haye ewdjeid, The miflor Germau 
composers ai^d hapdlmeisiers — ^wno have emi- 

f rated i;i si^ph profusion to, the. Land of 
romise-^t^i^.not (as the race now goes.) 
calculated to exercise a favorable infiuence 
on Transa,yfwitic iavention.'* ..Oth^rmusicfA 
items ga^er^d.from the Mlt'fncmrn and oi^ei; 
sources, bv the last Steamer, we append ; 
Gris^ aij^d Mari^ are positively not to visit ufl( 
the present season. Signer Marthas '* sign- 
ed and sealed'' to sin^ at the Italian opera in 
Paris during the Coming winter,-^the seaf cm 
iocp^paenoe on the l^h of November, tt 
is, as yet, undecided whether lady Grisi and 
thUgentlen^^ wiU ^ppe^ .# ippveiat Gardei^^ 
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Oh'SigkiorOabsolan » iiiipc«3^ the 4tfkniU 
task of .filling the place in the opera com- 
^liy at St. Peterebnrg vacated by the Teeig^ 
nation of Signer Mario. — Signer Frederico 
fUoci, the composer, will direct the ortit^stra, 
wand a ne^ opera of his writing ^ill be 
produced duribg the coming senioii. — 
A new opera by Si^or Biletta is to be 
given during the eamival of .1854 at Par- 
ma.^^Among other operas by £ngliid& com- 
posers announced is a new work by Mr. 
Dncgan, a gentleman who was some time 
in America, and who has considen^le ge- 
Alas. 

— Among Italian operas forthcoming during 
the winter season, in Italy, the Gazette Mu- 
riddle announces on Italitfn authority, *Ida 
di'Benevente,' by Di Giosa, 'Matilda di 
Ostan,' by Pistilh ; * Valemia OoBftadiws' 
hy Moscenza; 'Margarita di 0«t(»rgogna,' 
\jy Petrorni ; * Oesare di Bazat,' by Trftver- 
Wii^; 'Anglola di Ghemme,' by. Nicosia: 

* I tre PefecAti di Diavolo,' by CoH^si j and 

* L'Alchimista,' by Rosi. • '^ 

,< 1 . ■■ ■ ■. . ,.,! IT . ...I 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Jjondon Aihenceum of October 15th 
says — ''The return of the Phoenix steamer, 
which, our readers will remember, was do- 
spatched with a transport to convey stores to 
Sr E. Belcher's searching squadron — ^puts 
us in possession of intelligence from the Arc- 
tic regions of a most interesting and at the 
same time a very painful nature. 

"The leadinff feature of interest lies in 
^e fact, that the problem of a passage for 
ships between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, north of the American continent — 
a; Problem wjiich has engaged the enterprise 
of maritime nations, and particularly oi our 
own, for upwards of three Centuries— has 
been finally solved. Capt. M'Clure has suc- 
ceeded in navigating his ship from Behring's 
Ctrait, in the west, to within about sixty 
miles of Melville Straits, — and was, accord- 
m^ to the last accounts, waiting only for the 
disruption' of the ice to pass through those 
straits and return' by the cistern outlet to 
England. — The problem had long since been 
stript of all that portion of its ihterest which 
was reflected on it from the field bf commer- 
cial specul^ion ; but its solutlotj, after ages 
of $uch perilius adventure as thfet bjr which 
it has been sought, is a ereat Scientific tri- 
umph, — and adds fresh glory to the old and 
famous flag of England. — (Good for Bun- 
kum. jBli*. Bizarre.) 

*• The secret of ages has been yielded up 
at last, we have too much reason to fear, on 
heavy terms. The proud satisfisujtion which 
Englishmen must feel at the discovery of a 
North-west— or rtither, i^^orth-east — ^pasikage^ 



is clouddd k^ «h^ sad fJaksir ilUtt ^iSbe intrepid 
conquerors of this nursterioua route have 
come on no traces pf Frfutklin and his uaifor- 
tunate companions. 

"When on the eve, of sailing, Capt. M*^ 
Clure emphatically declared that he would 
find Sjbr (}ohn Franklin and Capt. Crozier, or 
make the North-west passage. He has, geo- 
graphically speaking, redi^med the latter 
part of this ptedee ^— but the fate of those 
eallant Commanders and their crews is hid- 
den yet amid the dark ^and labyrinthine ice^ 
paths of the Artie seas. The scientific secret 
of centuries has been wrenched at last from 
the Spirit of the i^^orth ; — ^but the humaq,^ 
secret which in these latter days the heart of 
more nations thjin our own has so yearned to 
solve, be gu^xfls yet, in spite of all question- 
ing, in some pne of his clrear ftud' inaccessi- 
ble caves." 
IntelligeQce ftom NineTeh 

^s always welcome to^many of our readers, 
%nd the foUpwing extra^tis from a letter sent 
to a friend in Paris, by M. Victor Place, th^ 
French Consul at Mossoul,. have special in- 
terest connected' with scriptural facts: — 

** Last week the town of Mossoul kept a 
three days' jlast, followed by a day ox re- 
joicing, in commemoration of the penitence 
imposed by Jonah upon the Ninevites. Being 
kept here from time inuneniorial, it is so 
little spokem pf that last year I only heard 
it nam^ dome time after it had taken place. 
But this year I have been an e^e-witnesg of 
it, and you may now a&mj it upon the nxh 
ihority of a French consul, present upon the 
spot, that a whole towm commemorates every 
year one of the most interesting and ancient 
facts of the Bible. And it is the more strike 
ing from the circumstance that the Mussel- 
men equally respect this tradition, and that 
the^ keep it, on the Isame day as the 
Christians. It is true that the Koran con^ 
tains an eiitire chapter devoted to Jonah; 
and that in ijie front of Mossoul there is 
upon an artificial moiiut a highly v^erated 
mosque, said to cover th6 remains of that 
pipphet. This mosque is held in such vener- 
ation that, although we have most indubita- 
ble proofs that this mount contains the moat 
Erecious remains of Assyrian archeology, we 
ave found it impossible tP get permission tP 
make excavations. To attempt to touch the 
ground supposed to contain 'the tomb of 
Jonah would be simply risking a revolution. 
Every Friday, at the hour of prayer, large 
numbers from Mossoul makeapilgrimage to 
this sacred spot. ' Brin^ these facts together, 
with the respect that still surrounds ik6 
tomb of Daniel at Susa, where men of 
various, religions go to pray, and which could 
only be viomted at the risk of being mas- 
sacred, and then tell me whether there is anj^ 
country that obidd more deeply interest th<f 
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sCud&ni ef the W>h^ 3u«' ttiere ie another 
Boureni/ of tbe Bible, all the mwte interesting, 
as its exist^ee it ia no wxnt dependent upon 
the will of man^ You will yeuaembor the 
Celebrated fish, el young Tobias.. It has 
formed a diffieult^ with so»e hto^f 9f fish 
large enough to frishlen a man OQuld exist 
in a river. Nevemeless* sn<^ a ^sh really 
does exist-r it ia ellen cau^^ in the Tigris, 
and I assute ydu it has most formi4ftblo teeth. 
As soon as I am less oeeupi^d^ I , intend to 
try, along with some men, to get one of the 
largest size^ aind if I suocoed, I sh^l send its 
skin to the Museum of; Katllral History in 
Pmris. I had one brougbib to »«? yesterday. 
Bujb then this was not of my own taking ; 
besides that, I considered it too small, 
weighing hardly three hundred pounds. I 
have divided it amdn^t my Ohristian work-^ 
men, who were keepinga Mist day.'' 

— ^A Providence paper »tates tLat about 
three, week^ agp^ |khe wife of Mr. Henry Col- 
vin, of CoTentry, in Bbod^ Island, rose in 
tihe morning) i^piuplivininjg 9f a ,pain. in her 
8id0. She rsoon after feiT asleep, or died as 
was supposed. When her frjiends came to 
at^^d ner fiuieral,.they were struck with the 
remarkably life-like appearance of the corpse, 
and the funeml was c(e£enr^r. - Siiice then, 
idle has been in the samci condition,, and many 
bave visited Mr. Colvin'jB house, none of 
whom can discover any sigps of decay. 
Thezse had been no alteration on Friday, 2l8t, 
a period of abo^t ;fchj?ee we^s. This ease 
may turn out like several noted in BizAiuub 
eomo weeki ^ince, in connexion: with erases 
of' trance and catate|»sy which were cited ; 
tb^ most remarkable qein^ that of a Bev- 
er^nd gentlen\en in New. Jersey t^ 

— The Trihujie says, — " It has teen reported 
that the distinguished correspondent of The 
Tribune, the Princess de Seljgiojoso, died 
recently in Asia Minor, from wounds 
inflicted by a servant ;whom she had dis- 
charged. In consequence, we were about to 
publish an ordinary notice ot the Princess 
from the pen of a European gentleman now 
resident m the country, who long ei\joyed 
her friendship and was one of the circle of 
litj^rary and artistic personages that used to 
throng her saloth at Paris. We are happy 
to ieam th^t this obituary may be reserved 
for a future, and. we trust a very distant day. 
iheffoumat,des DehaU states that letters 
bav;e just been, received from her at Paris, 
which announce ,that $he bad recovered from 
her wounds, and .wa§ in excellent healthy 
The assassin injured her but slightly .''^ 
Good news this, doubtless to our heroine lov- 
ing, ^readers. Madame Belgiojoso.;ma^ yet 



risit onr shores, and be lionized in Pbiladel- 
phia. 

— A London paper well asks : — " Who would 
have thought six years ago, that the laws. of 
America would have to bq published in £ngr 
lieh and Chinese for ^eneiral cireulation ?'' 
aoid adds t^" Yet so it 10. The ninth section 
of the aet passed by the California Legisla- 
ture for the ooUection of foreign mineral tax, 
has been printed in the Chinese language, 
for the information of more thcM^ thirtv thou- 
sand Chinese in the new State. Tong Aehich, 
a ChimUnan, certifies that the translation U 
fiaithful and good." 

— A great thought is th* fbllowin^: — -^Td 
satisfy^ th^ sentence of labotir, which God 
wrote with his finger on the brow of Man, 
suretiei) cim be found ; the h^ses of the rich 
are filled with offices and- servants who tak^ 
pains in theirfields, prune their vines, oarry 
com to the mill, go to the o^ean to fish for 
habits and attiree for them \ and many times 
live within fiour finders of death to give them 
meaiis to flow in delioactes. Onl^ Dea^ it 
is, that tak(es no surety. For winch oause^ 
man dies in his own person, and labours by 
deputy. If d^ath would give a little way; 
no great man wonld die but by Attcwmey." ^ 

— A m QK tlie recent arxiTaJs from Europe 
are the loUoviiiig :— E. Joy Morrip, lato 
Mininstor of tho UtiUcd States at Niipka ; 
.Signer Martustelli, (and Stcrelaries) Min- 
ister fnjm the Neapolitan GovorDinent to tb© 
United Stales ; D. D, Biynard, Lite tJ. S. 
Minister tf) the Pruseinn Goverument; 
Messrs. Ltjfty and Samuel Eflcndi, E^ptian 
Commissi oners to the World's Fair; Senator 
Dougla&bi, of Jllinoii?p and other notaldos. 

*-^It is estimated that the ^vesent year ihk 
yield of gold in the world, n'om ail source«( 
will amount to £40,f)00,000. In 1646,' the 
production of gold in all the mines of the 
World, amounted to only £5,846,752. 

— Late London papers giTe us the fotlowing 
literary and scientiiic gossip ^ — Iler Majesty 
has been pleased to aj^sign w literary peuaion 
of lOOZ. a yepr to Sir Francis Head, the popu* 
lar author 61 "Buldjles from tho Brunen of 
Nassau," and other popular workE.^The 
widow of Mr. M. Moir, of Mtjwielhurp:h — 
well knovm in the world of letturH aJ4 the 
" Delta^' of Blackwood's Magazme-^lMa ialao 
been assigned at pensioik of 1001. a year.^r« 
Mr. Thorne,^ the editor of various AngfoH 
Sa&on ana othei*' works eonnected with>earl^ 
Northern literature, is preparing for •'th!e 
press a new edition and translation of Beo- 
wulf} ^OHn^^4i>Q>Po)l«tiQnof^t^ iCott^nian 
MS. made more than twenty years ago, when 
it was in a less damaged condition &an it ,13 
at present.^-Mr, BaiUi^e inf«nds to publish 
a j€^f of K^ftograplia, written by ai§ti?i' 
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kuished iShnographiflts of this CotintrV'ahd 
America, on the history of the ditfcrent 
bribes or Races of the Human FamityJ S^he 
Yolnmes ^11 be entitled the *' finihonolo^i^ 
oal LibralfV," and will appear at short lo- 
terrals, emciently illustrated by coioui^ 
J»lates, maps, and wood engraringst-^Mv; 
Washboumo has re-iHsueid ^another edition 
of Milton's Paradise Lost, embellished with 
Martin's Series of his targe illustrations, and 
to which great care and attentioii have b^n 
paid as i^^ards -the' working ^' the Impree*- 
^ons, and- the oolouk* of the Ink. — Dfi Wil* 
liam Freund, the well-known leii«odrapher, 
his just ivtartted from a scientific lour 
through the Gri«Qils;and Tyrol, th6 anoient 
jRhtttia ; wiiero be> sojourned during the 
aummer bj osderof the Koyal Academy of 
Science at Berlin.' The results of his d^t 
•earohes, ^thnotfraphie and lio^i«tic, he wiU 
embody in a TMom^: which hd u now pcepar 
ring for the prea&-^A Seriea of Pjrawii^ 
to iUustrate the Heraldry*. InaoriptiMSf as4 
Devices carved <» the Wiallsof the Beaur 
champ Tower» of the. Tower of Loodoff, bj 
Political and other Prieonera, during the 
eventful time of the I5th and 16th'0enturie$i 
with Descriptive and' Historical Le^K^ress^ 
will amu bo published in London by , sub- 
auriptiuii. — An inipOrtfttit discoTiiry has re; 
cently bt^oii made in thia uBeful art of prin^ 
ing, viz : the applieatiLtn of producing iiii- 
preafiionei Tffim the atone by a, steam-press," 
which miiltiplica the copies'^ a;! qufekljr as if 
worked frtjin type. The only drawback to ik 
wore general uae of lithography in the varj- 
oua branches to which it could l)e usefuHv 
applie!l, was the es:pt?nso <^f printing by hand. 
In prodiiojiij;; for in Chinee, orillnary circii- 
lann, ifce.j '* time and the man" weresacciftb^d 
to '*3t!MTii ant I the hour/' hence the impds- 
sibility of eompeting with machinery, either 
fta to celerity wr cheapoeais. This has been 
at last QVetGCftoA; for it is well koiown that 
both brains and gold have been at work for 
Tears to arrive at the solution of the problem. 
Messrs. Maclure and Co., the emineni litho- 
graphers of TValbrooJc, London, are the 
Patentees of the " Self- Acting Lithograph^ 
machines by Steam Power." 

— Mr. Adolphus Asher, bookseller of B^rr 
Vol, whose establishment was the oomlnon 
r«iuiezvous of literary natives Jkid stvangers 
in that capital, died at Venice on th»aeeond 
of ihifi month, ]VIr. Asher> Was piM ef the 
Continental purTvyors £ot the British Mu« 
seum. 

'■ — : ■ ' 1 ' " ! " ' ' " • >" ■ i ! > 

EDITORS' SAKS^SOUCi. 

Towft-Talk. 

— The Franklin Institute tlxlilbiti6tt was to 
close its doors on Thursday, the 3rd iiMtant, 



Th^ dttendancW has IbeeWlft^e; pUftibulattf 
during th^ ^f«^ days oTtM '^xhitntioo. 
The address c^f Mri Oeorre Harding, on BaHh 
nrday, the^^Mh, iflt^ded todlo^ the e^hi^ 
bition, was -a ilever pl^dhict&oii: eminently 
bracticat, ot c^Mfrflke^iike et^rythlng f^omit« 
otttho^, "One^ -of the i»<^ prctaihihig young 
m.eto of PhtloA^pMa. The -t^ect of the 
lei^ture^ the ail^hor dnclaredit^ibeto give a 
sketch of the progress of the'M^hanic ArtB, 
I ahd th^ein' to show tkat^be present advance 
I n^nt of arti And manufantwes Multed from 
and depended ^|KXi an ihtinMte anion of art 
andiBoience. Mr.llardng-sard:^-*^ i 

** From.BMoiH men i&r^t learned that aS- 
ence land the arts should walk handr in hsaiA 
together, and since' hip dav ihey hate so jo«ir» 
heyed*' The ^dod 6f mankind tihencefiivtli 
became the aiin.of pbiloiopfan^ Beep tnu 
the root wHioh th4 ae^ • 4<'wino *ook in tlM 
minds of men, and from it has gro;B|rn the 
tree of moderiscfen'fee.'' ' ' ' , ''' 

*' Bacon die4 in 162J5. The tttmillts «nd 
fefottbWs of the rfeign ()f'€bai4esl, the r^ttJ^ 
lutionbF 1642 /afnd th^'d^Soi^eri which ett^ 
sued, for a time d^ayed the p^ogres^r of 
86ie'nce; but Immediately '^fte^ the testoft^ 
tiofn in 1660 it begati to aAvahiiJef Witii T«tM 
strides. ■ i • • ■''i •!^< • :'• ■ •• - 
' "Aboiit the'y*if 1660 the Royal Soci^fj^ 
cofmmenteed' its- op^i^tions. This riotiiety Wi* 
originally fbundeddiret^ly upon the jjno^ 
via'' 



iginally fbunded dire<^ly upon 
a phitosophy^of B^oiaf.'* ' 



"The barbarots state 4nV}il<ih ■science had 
Ibeen left, b^ th^'Alchemisti, greatly emfost^- 
rassed theii' early inVestigatioM. ' MahY 
fables and falsehoods h4d been boimd tip Widk 
a little true knowledge, and k • large port$eii 
of their time'wiW occupied -In inves^gating 
subjects, ^hich now, excite our ridicule when 
inentioned. Thus, their recorded transact 
tions inform iis, that on one occasion, a mem- 
ber was ordered to prcjvide ^ome frelsh hazel 
--sticky to try the experiment vulgarly called 
the divining rod.. Another meml|)er was sub- 
secjuently ordered to bring his box of little 
animals called the death-watch, and at tiie 
next meeting, there were, accordingly pro- 
duced before the academy, two of these dead 
insects for inspection and experiment. 

"On the 5th of Ju^ie the Duke 0f Buck- 
ingham was enrolled^ a member/ and con- 
tributed a piece of Unicorn's horn. The So- 
ciety proceeded to try ah experiment with U. 
recoraed in the minutes ai^ follows:—* A ci^ 
Cle was made with * powder of Unicorn's 
horn, and a spider set in the middle of it, 
but it immediately ran out. The trial behig 
repeated seyeral' times, the spider once made 
some stay on the powder.* 

'** The mstmmental collection of "ttie 00^^ 
ty appears through the first year to hu» 
been United, eHovHttg the lew MHte of ex- 
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presented bj Boyle^ f» raii»r mkro^oope ana 
a load. stone seeia ta, haw^ oomprised "theiv 
collecUcn. Wit^ these^ liOweV«r, they o#iit 
dixpted a great variety of expecijpieiitf^ .Einevy 
tbiagtUiat trae derased worths itf inrititiga^ 
tion was either plac^ under (the aii'piunf et 
■ submitted to the microscooe. . ^ The^ acftdemy 
vretk lieverthfeless proud or their iustruments,* 
Their experiments , were tried with great 
solemnity,' and fdteign ambassadors .andt 
pHtices W^erie taten wim pomp to' see them/^ 

— A s^nd " Grand Hop ''"wiw announced 
to conie off at " La Pierre House,^' on T^hur*- 
day evening. The fbllowhig invitation sent 
to Bizarre office speaks for itself: — ^ 

** You iwfe reepectftilly invited to 'the 
Second (j^RANn Hop at La Pierre Housf , ott 
TfcMirsdny Evenings Norember 8rd, at eight 
o'cOook. • JvTaber & Son,Pff>pnett^/ 

The dhaneet are, tibat the daaoing editor 
of Biz AURA will be abla tojAwl himself df 
the kii^dbe^ft df Messrs. Taber &8on. Shoiski 
lk0,dQi sD^ all he asks is plenty 4>f roiom fev^a 
diispla^ of his graeee !i Mnekiobliged io tfaU 
*' fjfk Pietre'' folks ibr theinowd of invittttion. 
At unoflher time, perhaps both of '"us?' maybe 
at liberty to " cut a piMm's wing " ^iA 
them ; only one of ** us," now^yer, with his 
feet. "La Pierre House " is already^ very 
popuUrj and will without a ^u^stion win the 
mt^st approved claims to b^ng considered 
the pink of West-end-dom. 

—^ Mr. Hayne, the ekcettent jBdilor of the 
Soyiheni Literary Gazett^y has. been to this 
city.and favored Bi^arr^ with a call. ^ A 
charming' half bony was. passed wi£h him by 
us, in conversation. We hope to see more of 
him hereafter. His pa^r is a most welcome 
visiter to oui* table. We perceive, by the 
way^ that Mr. H. corresponded with tlie 
Gassett^ while in our city. An extract from 
onfe 6f Ms latest lettelrs, and bearing upon 
all acquaintance lie made while , here, 
witih the ** veteran^ magazinist/' (what will 
Mrs. G. say to the '* veteran ? ") deserves a 
place in our " Town-Talk :" 

** Of the associations connected with Phil- 
adelphia, none will be more pleasantly 
reverted to than the acquaintance I have 
formed with the accomplished editors of the 
' Lady's Book.^ I visit Mr. Godey'^ saaotum 
daily, where the veteran Magaeinist, despite 
the complieated cares and labors of his omoe', 
alw^shaa time to bestow a beaaiing smile 
and a kind word upon his friends.. • Godey's 
person is as consiqarable as his. im^ttaion* 
ai^ his face is as full, genial* an^vadiaai, 
as a harvest. moon. There it 4ibo«t the man 
a lifi^rtiness, ban hommUi an ipMUlstakdaMs 
^f^sii^?^ benevolekifce, rar^imd pieeiowi 
iamly in this ' wih-^t of aU p^Ue ^HHuMSk' 



He is one ;of tlto ' * Brothers Oheeratile 
-r^tepped 0nt from ' Nicholas Nickl^by,'— ^ 
Of a* 'near ( relation of these worthies, I am 
snioe. The 'idea that Godey evereould be 
melancholy, or morose, or despondsng^ or 
otherwise than as Nature made hbn^ jovous. 
hp9pitab]9, hopeful, energetic^-^^Hmver,! sup- 
nos^f entered the mind of a sane individuiuL 
It is really encouraging to see him — to meet 
in the most crowded ^art of a great city, and 
^ in a profession of the most, harass* 



ing character, pne so fresh i^tfl^eUBgf s^ 
elastic and unruffled in temper, so oireraow- 
ing as it seems, and isy with the charities of 
life." ^ 

'-^Morit Bkne was apim ascended by MiC 
Albert Smith, and eight other gentianen, 
with ihirt^-^our guides, on the 21st ult; Ao* 
counts say the whc^e party sat down next 
day to a capital dinner, at Chamouni, with 
Mr. Albert Smith as chainnah: The bridee 
was illuminated) guns ftred at intervals, the 
Englishmen made Bpeeehes/ find the guides 
sane lugnlDiioiis songs* '*The moon,'' writes 
Mr. MaqgregcAr, oneK^ the gentlemen, ** look- 
ed on, too, bright^, but with a calm ra- 
diance ; and an immense soup'tureeB fvXL of 
capital . puneh was distributed a«iong the 

flints with an enlivening effeqt/' Every 
ody can ascend Mont Blanc who has good 
weather, good guides, a ^od ^ead» and Buffir 
cient energy for a walk of twenty-four hour^ 
chie^ over deejp 8now,^^nd without sleep. 
Mr. Albert Smith is said to be immensely 
popular in the neighborhood of Mont Blanc; 
nis liberal entertainments having quite gain- 
ed the' affections of the people. Those of 
our readers yf)ko wishto traveloverthe tracks 
of Smith and his Jparty, in company with an 
6igceUent companion, Mr, John Owens, may 
do so, until Saturday evening, the 15th inet^ 
by dropping into Concert Hall. 

-^ Hie . editors, authors^ publishers, and 
pradical - 'printers » of Pmladeiphia and 
vicinity, -met^t on Tuesday evening at th^ 
County OouH House, ''to deliberate upon the 
ways and mesns' to erect a suitable monuf 
meot ever the remaiiis of Benjamin Franb- 
liuv^ What was done had not transpired 
when we went to press. Bizarrs will aid 
an^ plan> which may be proposed to accom" 
plish theetbjeet^ and with the greatest alao» 
rity. It hasv moreover^ a large number of 
scholars, bookworms, cnriosity-hunters, aikd 
droll Qhaps of all kinds, among its oontribo^ 
tors and well-wishers; irho will warmly 
seoond Its efforts in the ptenttses. 

*^ The coal venders assemble together and 
Be$oli)e that a ton of eoal i^iall consist of a 
tenth less than a ton of anything else, and 
eboly anmmnce that ifae queHion is seMed* 
We ratiief imgiiie tluitif apurohasorsheiikl 
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order a ion of e6»l, and vhoifld reeeiW onl^ 
2900 pounds inetoad of 2240, tkat the 0e1^ 
tlement ^ef thiv' qoMtion by a much mofe 
sstis&Gtoiff tribotial i^oiild be a nkaterit^^ 
different one« 

— The Latin vtirse which w« ftttblfehed lart 
week und^r this title was written hfDekA 
Swift» as we shottld have known had we 
reflected for a moment* A correspondent 
forwards to ns a translation) which it appeafrs 
the Dean himself made* We append the 
original and iranslatiolt t^^ 
Terti^inosus, inops, surdus, male gra^s 

amicis, 
yon oampano soains tottitna noa ab Jore 
, miS8um> 

Qiiod mage miraiidttm,8idtem sicrederefasest) 
Yix clamosa suas malier jam perovtit avres* 

Deaf, giddy) helpless, left alone^ 
To all my frien<n « burden grown, 
No more I hear my church's bell» 
Than if it rang oat for my ksell. 
At thunder now no more I stairt, 
Than At the rambling of a cart. 
Nay> what's incredible, alaok 1 
No more I hear a woman's clack. 
Other translations, since writing the aboVe. 
hate been sent to us, but being first, and 
really best, it takes precedence. 
• French Aneodotei. 

^ A miser, who was not less attached to hii 
pleasures than to his money, had som^ diffi- 
culty to reconcile two inclinations so much 
fit variance, and the combats between which 
Wjcre the torments of his life. The method 
which he took to arrange the matter was 
this. He had made it a law to himself never 
tc expend above a certain sum annually. 
When some fancy exposed him to the temp- 
tation of infringing tne law, he held a confe- 
I9e»ce with himself and then going down 
tipon his kness before his siar<mg*box, stated 
io it in the most pathetic manner the great 
want he was in of some extraordinary assis* 
4iince, beting as a loan the sum he wanted. 
Bat as a security to himself for returning 
the money he always deposited in the strong 
biuc a diamond ring which he wore upon his 
finger, and never pwmitted hims^ to re* 
sttitie it till, by economy in his other expen-^ 
1(98, or by some new s^Mculation, the full 
Sunai was returiMd fer which the pledge wae 
laid down. 

^Tbe anecdote of Atine Owfield, a celebra- 
ted actress on l^e 'London sta^, who In her 
last moments was so entirely engrossed w?th 
the dress in wfaieh she slumid be arrayed 
afber her death, puts us in moid of asiinilte 
Anecdote related' jof the PtinceeS de- Charo^ 
lai^. Although in theagiotaios of death it 
Maa easier to^ taxing ber to jntdTe ^Mla^t 



Monunentft'ihaiKto takeoff her rouge. HV^ 
loneer. i^le to r«skt the entreaties of lii»r 
oonfbsAor, iltie at leogUi Coweented-^'^bat in 
thte case," said ebe to the women w^ ntim' 
moned her ** giv« me some other ribbons, fi)r 
^ know tbatwitbout rouge yellow ribboae 
Mok frightfbl Upon me/' 

— The Abbedd feably used to tiiink that 
tbe English systein would not last ten yean 
and that the Senate of Sweden would last 
forever. The wotk in which he made this 
fine prophecy was not yet quite printed when 
the Senate ofjSweden.was set aside* He 
was informed of it;. he made amwer Th€ 
^ing qf Smckn may otter his cotaUtTf, bui 
not my book*. 

-^ A ooi^uror of Venice, who IumI boasted 
the performance of th» greatest of miracles, 
that of re«calling^ the dead to lifb, had Hie 
audacky to exeroise thi» wonderful power 
upoii a oornse wbcise bter fa» saw ptissing at 
Uie time When' ke> Was harangueing the popu- 
lace ; -he summoned it^ several thnes in the 
mast unjust mminer to atise and walk home. 
But as theooT^ still' turned a deaf ear^ he 
concluded by M^ing ^ his auditory witik a 
most imposing iinpia^nce^'^Never did I see 
tb obstinate a corpee." 
Droll InterYluW. 

-i-Two friends, \vhb tad not seen each other 
for a long time, met the other daV^, at H^ 
Exchange. ^*How are you?** said one of 
them. ** Not vety wcU,^* said the other. '• 
" So much the worse ; What have ^ou been 
doing since 1 saw you last ?*' " I have been 
matried.'* " So much tiie better.", " Not 
so niuch the better for I married a fcadwifeJ*^ 
" So much the worse.*' " Not so ^uch the 
worse, for her dowry was twenty thousand 
dollars.*' "So much the better.*'^ " Not so 
much the better, for 1 laid out a pari; of the 
sum in sheep which have all died of the rot.'* 
"So much the wbrse." Not so much ihe 
Worse, because the sale of their skins has 
brought me in more than the original nrice 
of the sheep." "So much the better." ** Not so 
much the better for the house in which I had 
deposited the money has just been burned.*' 
"So much the worse.** "Not so much the 
worse, for my wife was in it.'* ; 

. WMhoftScbolavr 

— Aeontemporary, in not very choice lau- 
guase, takes Bishop Doane to task for calling 
Bhakspeare a ripe^cholart because the 
fkmiliar phrase 4hat ** he knew little Latin 
and less Greek,"* was ^ carelessly Spoken of 
him. Seme late^ developements by Collier 
and other Shak^erian scholars, prove that 
Shakspeare was a bard student and a ript 
ifeholoTt if iwdkeod it is possible for anjr iftind 
Ut veqttire any oth^r proof than that bofne 
ialitiiWritfaigirtfomselveff.^ . . ^ /uit 
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* Bbabbx, BnAftu, what bat tou Madcap? ^'-Farqmhar. 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
BATI7RI>AT» NOVBMBBR l%f 1859. 



ENIGMATJCS. 

The incidents related t)elow are not in- 
ventions, but literal facte, Of which I was 
myself the subject. The first illustrates the 
power of excited imagination, and the other 
18 an example of what pranks may be played 
with us by disordered nerves. They might 
teach very important lessons to not a few, 
were such disposed to learn. 

The first of these incidents was as follows : . 

I -was so much of a child at the time that 
I still attended a woman's school. .Our 
teacher was very remarkable for her story- 
telling gift, nor have I ever since heard one, 
who by mere words could bring scenes and 
events so vividly before my eyes, or make 
persons so live and move and act to my peiv 
ceptions. This gift she often exercised for 
our amusement aud instruction. Especially 
on Saturday forenoons, if we children had 
done pretty well during the week, she would 
bring it largely into play. Her most frequent 
custom was, to take one of Shakspeare's 
Dramas, or Spenser's Allegories, and narrate 
the story thereof in her own graphic speech. 

On one occasion, her theme was the visit 
of Spenser's Red Cross Knight to the Cave 
of Error. The latter, it will be remembered, 
was a gigantic woman down to the middle, 
and a monstrous serpent for the rest. The 
scene and persons were powerfully described, 
and made upon me a most terrifying impres- 
sion, especially the woman-serpent. The 
whole afternoon, though holiday time, I 
could not drive the monster from my 
thoughts, and as night drew on, I grew more 
and more uneasy, particularly whenever I 
thought of going to bed. The cause of the 
latter fact was, that I was accustomed to 
sleep alone in an attic, and, child as I was, 
having no childish fears of the dark and its 
bugbears, I always went to bed alone, and 
without a light. But this evening, when 
bed-time came, tired and sleepy as 1 was I 
lingered in my dread, till my lather peremp- 
torily told me to go to bed. I started, and 
moved slowly till I reached the attic door. 
Here I paused awhile in augmented terror, 
but finally opened the door. Horror of hor- 
rors I Right in the doorway appeared the 



gigantic woman-snake precisely as described 
Her head almost reaching the ceiling, and 
the serpent portion extending up the stairs, 
till the extremity disappeared m the dark- 
ness. I never in my life saw any person or 
thing more distinctly, and after the lapse of 
more than thirty years can see it m my 
mind's eye, as I saw it then. It was not very 
unnatural that in my overwhelming affright 
I should, childlike, have begun to cry. My 
father hearing this, and not being in tne most 
genial of moods, without stopping to inquire 
what ailed me, called out, ** go directly to 
bed, or I'll be up with a stick." I had sore 
occasion to remember that stick, for though 
not often used, when it was used, it was any- 
thing but a joke. So being pressed in the 
rear, as well as in front, I made a dive for- 
wai*d, fully expecting to impinge against the 
monster before me. No sucn event occurred, 
however, and I ascended, and crept into bed, 
where I long shivered, before the agitating 
power of the impression had passed ofi'. 

I have often, since then, had imaginations 
so distinct and vivid, as to project themselves 
before the external eye, or become perfectly 
audible for minutes together, to the outward 
ear. But I have never experienced sight or 
sound of this description, which so terrified 
and shook me as the one described above. 

The other of these incidents was the fol- 
lowing : — 

I was away from home, in a strange city, 
and though m sufiiciently good health to be 
abroad on my fbet the wnole day, I was yet 
in that physical state which, for lack of a 
better name, we entitle '* nervous." I retired 
early to bed, though indisposed to sleep. 
After Iving some time awake I heard sud- 
denly wLat seemed to be a continuous knock- 
ing on the doors of the chambers, on the side 
of the passage opposite to my own room. 
These knocks were, even at the first, rather 
loud, but speedily they grew so loud, that I 
could not help thinking of the ancient batter- 
ing ram, as dashed against the gates of a 
besieged city. After listening attentively a 
few minutes it occurred to me, that this noise 
might be out of doors, instead of in the 
house, as I had supposed. So I arose, and 
looked forth from my window. Some hun- 
dred yards distant, on the opposite side of a 
si^reet, running behind my hotel, was a large 
building, in full blaze, from top to bottom. 
At some little distance was an engine, with 
a hydrant emptying into it, worked with in- 
tense rapidity by a throng of active men. 
While I was looking on the fire bells began 
to clang and clash all over the city, and the 
street, above and below. The burning edifice 
became filled with people, among whom were 
a great number of fire companies, dragging 
their engines to the rescue. The flame was 
so fierce and bright, that I could distinctly 
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8ee the reddened faces of numbers, and its 
light enabled mo to view the snow covered 
streets and roofs, and the gathering masses 
of people in either direction. My chamber 
being at the back part of the hotel, looked 
forth on the out-buildings, and on a portion 
of itself one story lower than my room. On 
these out-buildings were perched several 
men, and on the projection from the hotel, 
several men and women, (the latter bare- 
headed) and most seeming domestics and 
attaches of the house, all watching the fire 
intently, and conversing about it. I could 
distinctly hear their voices, and often what 
they said. So I could distinctly hear the 
clangor of the bells, the noise of the engines, 
and the whole of those myriad mingled 
sounds attendant on a great fire, — as dis- 
tinctly in all respects, as at any scene of the 
kind I was ever present at in my life. 

Several times the supply of water seemed 
to run short, and then the engines stopped 
playinff, and their noise ceased. The fire 
would blaze up more furiously than ever. 
Anon the engines would be^in anew, and 
the flames would be partially got under. 
What, however, struck me at the time as 
singular, was that, though I had been look- 
ing full twenty minutes, the burning edifice 
presented the same appearance as when I 
first saw it. The immense consumption of 
material by the conflagration had made it no 
smaller, or altered its shape or appearance in 
the slightest. 

Snowy chilly, I at last got into bed and 
slept. My first act, on going down in the 
morning, was to ask the attendant what was 
the result of last night's fire. " What fire ? " 
said he. •* What fire ? why the fire at the 
back of the hotel.'' "I didn't hear of any 
fire there or any where else," was his rejoiuT 
der* Astonished at this, I went directly 
out, but could find no traces of the building 
I had seen. And not only this, but there 
was no such street running behind the hotel, 
nor was there any such projection to the 
house, nor were the outrbuildings either such 
as I bad seen, or situated where I had seen 
them. 

Now will some philosopher explain this 
phenomenon? Whence came this scene with 
its multitudinous particulars ? I did not 
imagine T saw and heard all these things, 
but I did absolutely see and hear them as 
much as I see this paper, and hear the car- 
iage roll in the street. Be it remembered 
oo,''that I never before had witnessed in ac- 
t e life, any scene or place resembling these. 



THUBE MONTHS WITH THE 
S.HAi£t:RS.* 

I have thus described the ordinary routine 

» Qokitinvief from Part 6, of Bizarrs. 



of life a^nong the "Believers." As I before 
suggested, the mode of worship at the church, 
or ** meeting-house," oil the Sabbath, differs 
in so few and unessential particulars from 
the tri-weekly . domestic worship already 
described, that it were superfluous giving it 
a separate notice. I will simply mentjon 
that there is but one public Sund'ajr service. 

As I purpose, before concluding these 
sketches, to give some account of the pecu- 
liar dogmas of Shakerism, as also of the 
peculiar traits of character produced in the 
"Believers" by these dogmas, coupled with 
their general life-discipline, I will now 
briefly chronicle "whate^^er is personal to my- 
self, and thus leave the ground clear. 

For fouB or five weeks I continued my 
labors in the room where I was first sta- 
tioned, preparing the broom-corn for use by 
help of a simple .machine. At the end of 
this term, I was advanced a degree in the 
rank of my employment, and, I may add, it« 
laboriousness also. My work now was to 
polish the handler of the brooms. These 
handles were first turned in a machine in- 
vented by one of the m^oabers, and so 
smoothly were they rounded, that most pei> 
sons would have thought any additional pol- 
ish superfluous. Not so the Shakers, whose 
boast it is to ofi'er nothing for sale which is 
not superior to what is elsewhere produced 
or prepared. My task now was to rub those 
handles briskly with sandpaper of two 

?[ualities, a coarse and a flne, until tlieir sur- 
ace was to the touch like satin or marble. 
The concluding touch was to fasten a sheep- 
skin loop, for hanging up the besom, in a 
hole made by mechanism in the upper ex- 
tremity. 

I had thought thirteen hours per day, 
steadily devoted to broom-corn cutting, la- 
borious enough for one whose only imple- 
ment of toil nad previously been the pen ; 
and many a time I had finished my aay's 
work some hours before the others. And to 
do the " Elders " justice, they had cheerfully 
acquiesced in this, and had shown themselveB 
very tolerant to the " weaknesses " resulting 
from my " bad education." But in coming 
to the " polishing," I found my former em- 
ployment had been mere child's play in the 
comparison. My present work was exces- 
sively severe, and I would get so tired, that 
I could scarcely drag one foot after the other, 
but every muscle was so strained that a 
thorough cudgelling could scarce have made 
me feel lamer or sorer. My onlv roora-eom- 
panion, a German, the most irritable and 
mal-content of mortals, was so dissatisfied at 
my quitting my employment so early in the 
afternoon, and turning off so few handles per 
diem, tliat he kept fretting and grumbling 
without a moment's cessation, — a drcmn- 
stance which did not add to my comfort. 
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Mj time' here, however, was brief. I was 
next transferred to the largest of the Work- 
rooms, — ^the brooin-making,^and put to the 
task of uniting the handle with the brush, 
or coDapletin^ the manufacture for the mar- 
ket. Great help is afforded in this process 
by one or two simple machines, invented by 
the same person before mentioned, and a 
single day sufficed to familiarise me with 
them sufficiently to enable me toproduce a 
broom ** after a fashion." A very different 
looking article it was, however, from that 
wrought by my half dozen companions, who 
had been long engaged in the process. There 
were those among them who could make six, 
eight and ten dozen per day, every one fin- 
ished with an exactitude ana nicety which I 
have never seen approached in these domes- 
tic implements manufactured elsewhere. As 
these were sold at $2.50 per dozen one may 
here catch a glimpse of the reasons why 
Shaker communities invariably grow rich, 
since for all this profitable labor the work- 
man receives nothing, save food, clothes, and 
shelter. 

Although in the six or seven weeks df my 
broom-making, I so far improved as to turn 
off a tolerably handsome article, I never got 
able to finish over three or four dozen per 
day, and even to do this often fatigued me 
so excessively, that many a time I have flung 
myself on the floor in mid afternoon, and in- 
stantly sunk into a sleep hardly less deep 
and dreamless than that of the dead. I had 
moreover, my full share of hurts, especially 
by thrusting into my hand and wrist the big 
needle used in a part of the process. On the 
whole, however, I felt quite proud of my 
broom-making skill. 

A few weeks after this last change, a lucky 
accident gave me rest for a week or more. 
An immense boil appeared on the back of 
one of my wrists, and for a while completely 
disabled me. I was tranfserred to an apart- 
ment in the Hospital building, which fortu- 
nately was vacant at the time. Here, with 
a room, bed, and rocking-chair to myself, 
and served with my meals whore I was^ I 
spent several days quite agreeably in reading 
all the books and paknphlets I could collect 
relatinjj to the history, doctrine and rules of 
Shakerism. The information thus obtained, 
with my inferences therefrom, as <vlso from 
what I personally observed, I shall hereafter 
present in an abbreviated form. , 

On my recovery I returned to my brooms, 
and there <5on tinned till I quitted the com- 
munity. 

It would require so much space to detail 
the reasons for my leaving, that if I give 
them at all, I will defer them till I have spo- 
ken of ihe history, the doctrineaiv and the- 
discipline of these people, which I shall 
eater upon in my Aext. 



THEODORE PARKER.*. 

Perhaps our readers have not beard of himp 
for though fau^us (or rathrr iniamous) in 
Boston, and especially in the " twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society,'* Boston is not all 
the world, nor is the ** twenty-eighth Oon- 
greojational Society '' all Boston. 

Who ia Theodore Parker ? A " baptized 
infidel," a " brainless wit," or rather a wit- 
less brain, a little great man, who has sought 
notoriety by attacking a big great man, and 
who has gained, a Ta Eratosthesvesy the no- 
toriety he sought ; at least in Boston and its 
vicinity ; and now is likely to gain a notoriety 
he did not seek, all over Anglo-Saxondom. 

We have on our table, sent us by Wm. S. 
Martien, a pamphlet of 89 pages, whose title 
will be found below. It isn't the first time 
that Theodore Parker has had a scoring. In 
the " Notes on Uncle Tom's Cabin,*' which 
we noticed a few weeks since, he got what 
one of the newspapers called, a ** most un- 
merciful excoriation." But then, he was 
only scratched ; now he is flayed alive. 

Il is rhetoric was his hobby ; the vain pea- 
cock actually thought himself a master of 
style, as well as a " Sir Oracle : " but the 
beauty of his rhetoric was only skin deep ; 
the reviewer has taken the skin off, and tne 
rhetoric, aye, and the bgie, have gone with 
it. >* Or ever your pots be made hot with 
thorns, so let indignation vex him, even as a 
thing that is raw. The righteous shall rejoice 
when he seeth the vengeance ; he shall wash 
his footsteps in the blood of the ungodly.'! — 
Psalm Iviii. 8, 9. 

When we saw the reviewer's nom deplume 
on the title page, we ccuxfcjHs wc thought it 
rather presumptuous ; but we had not dipped 
far into the Review befiro we ehanr^ed our 
mind, and came to the c«sn illusion that, whfit^ 
ever others might say "kf it. Thoodf>re, at 
least, would think the sfvority of '* JiiniiiB 
Americanus" fully eqmil to t!mt of kin 
English namesake. 

The mottoes on the title page are admir- 
able ; so are those at the head of the several 
chapters, some of which we give further on. 

The preface contains a statement of the 
reasons which led the reviewer to undertake 
the taak, and the object he had in view ih it. 
The latter may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract :— 

*• The intention of the reviewer is not only 
to show up the Discourse and take away its 
power for evil, but to serve the author of it 



♦ *.' A Review of ' A Discourse occasioned by the Death 
of Daniel Webster, preached at the Melodeon on Sunday, 
October 31st j 1852, by Theodore Parker, Minister of the 
twenty-eighth Congregational Society in Boston.* By 
Mooios Americanus.' Boetcm a&d Cambridge: James 
Munroe & Co. 1853." 
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in the same way. ''To make a stethescopsis of 
tis cardiac region, — to probe his probity with 
the probe of probabilities. To sound his 
depth,— ^ascertain his speciftp gravity,— ap- 
proximate a fair market valuation of his 
•* notions.^' Lay down on chart the shallows 
and quicksands of his theology,— ascertain 
his electrical condition, and see if he is not 
too positive to be a good conductor, — study 
bis metallurgy and see how much of him is 
brass ; assay the coinage of his brain, and 
see how much of it is spurious ; examine the 
vaults of his mind, to see how much of the 
deposits is specie, and how much specious, 
and als6 if there has not been an over-issue 
of paper ; to ascertain the amount of his in- 
debtedness to others, and inquire into the 
propriety of getting some Rev. Sidney Smith 
to inscribe -d&re alieno on his forehead. 
Finally, to calculate how much the public 
would probably lose by taking him, and his 
'properties,' at his own personal valuation. 

" iy. an unheard of ferocity of attack upon 
a dead man's farne^ in k funeral sermon, this 
man has put himself beyond the pale of con- 
ventional protection. He has shown no 
mercy to the dead, we shall show none to 
him living." 

The review opens with a " story, no/t^ to 
be found in * Plutarch's Lives,' or * Caesar's 
Commentaries,'" — the story of Minuiius 
Specius SpectacuSf and a capital story it is. 

Chapter second shows up the cool, calcti- 
tating dishonesty,— we use the words ad- 
visedly, — the scoundrelism, — the moral rot- 
tenness, of the man. 

Chapter third is devoted to the exordium, 
and is inti-oduced with a motto from Shaks- 
peare, which is in itself a fuil-length portrait 
of Parker. 

^ In this sun's scale is nothing but himself, 
And some few Tanities that make him light." . 

Chapter fourth touches Parker on his sore 
point, — his rhetoric. We give an extract :— 

*' * A great man is the blossom of the 
world ; tne individual and prophetic flower, 
parent of seeds that will be men.' 

*' The above sounds very oracular, very, 

" So a great man is all for show, and not 
fort^«c, — ^he is & blossom, is he ? Botany for- 
bid 1 The * prophetic flower,' prophesying 
of what? * Parent of seeds that will be 
men,' — prophesying of * seeds ? ' But unless 
that flower matures into some sort of fruit, 
its chance of a seedy progeny is very small. 
Is it not so ? 

" It is not true that a great man is the 
blossom of the world ; — 5e is rather the 
'crowning fruit of an era.' In the fmit 



* niose who have read Parker's cUsconne wffl vrnder- 
stand the emphatic " fwt.** 



stage, the ' seeds ' are matured* What is the 
destiny of the individual blossom ? It is to 
become an individual fruit, 

" * This,' continues the preacher, * is the 
greatest work of God; (this * blossom T) 
far transcending earth, and moon, and son, 
and all the materml magnificence of the 
universe. It (the blossom) is * a little lower 
than the angels,' and, like the aloe tree, it 
(the blossom) blooms but once in an age.' 

" ' Ye gods, and little fishes 1 ' There is a 
figure, or rather a concatenation of figures. 
Hereafter, when our professors of rhetoric 
wish to illustrate, by an unmistakeable in- 
stance, the subject of mixed metaphors, they 
will only have to refer to * Theodore Parker's 
Discourse,' etc., top of the third page ; and 
there they will fina such an instance. They 
will there be taught that an apple blossom is 
greater and more perfect tnan an apple; 
that the great man blossom is the greatest 
work of God ! — ^greater than the great man 
fruit I that this blossom blooms like the aloe 
tree! 

" But he says, ' the great man is the "blos- 
som of the t^orZcf,'— that the world i» by 
comparison a tree or shrub that blossoms like 
the aloe, only once in a century, and the 
product of that blossoming is a great man ! 
A great blow out, certainly. 

" But the world is not like the aloe that 
blooms but once in an age. It blossoms ever- 
more, continuously, with myriads of lovely 
infants, which day by day unfold until they 
drop off the white petals of n^ative inno- 
nence, and year by year, as fruits, they grow 
and ripen for eternity ; and once an age there 
grows a great * apple of gold,' which poster- 
ity put in the * silver pictures ' of history for 
the benefit of coming ages. 

"Such a fruit was Daniel Webster, the 
generous wine of whose great mind shall 
revive, and exhilarate, and nourish the 
nations, long after this generation shall 
have ceased to scowl at the acrid verjuice of 
this sermonizer." — ^pp. 28-9. 

Chapter fifth goes on with the rhetoric, 
and also takes up the logic. The following 
is admirable : — 

" * After the conclusion of the treaty, Mr. 
Webster came to Boston. You remember 
his speech in 1842 in Faneuil Hall. He was 
then sixty years old. He had done the great 
deed of his life. He still held a high station. 
He scorned, or affected to scorn the littleness 
of party, and its narrow platform, and 
claimed to represent the people of the United 
States. Eve^body knew the importance of 
his speech, i counted sixteen reporters of 
the !New England and Northern press at that 
meeting. It was a proud day for him, and 
also a stormy day. Other than friends 
were about him. It was thought he had just 
scattered the thunder which impended over 
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the nation : a sulleu cloud still hung over 
his ovrn expectations of the presidency. He 
thundered his eloquence into that cloud, — 
the great ground-lightning of his Olympian 
poTwer.' 

" It is with unfeigned reluctance that we 
nieddle with this metaphor. "We would have 
much rather let it stand, for it escapes as it 
"were by a mere half inch being truly mag- 
nificent— -worthy of the subject, worthy of 
the occasion. But it must be done. The 
knife must go into this gas-bag, and down 
must he come without even a parachute to 
break his fall. We hope and trust, if it does 
not break his neck, it will teach him to fly 
in a safe and proper manner hereafter, or 
else remain below, which latter is the course 
we would recommend to 'him. 

" AVe pass over the dubious question of the 
propriety of impendins * thundery which he 
uses instead oi thundet-cloud, because he 
wanted to use cloud again in the next line, 
and proceed to remark that it is a well estab- 
lished fact that * ground-lightninff ' makes 
no noise, and therefore it is a blunder to rep- 
resent Webster as thundering * ground-light- 
ning '^nto the cloud. Many a man has seen 
a thunderbolt dart downward to the earth, 
and heard the deafenins thunder ; but who 
has ever seen a thunderbolt ^o up into a 
cloud with any similar explosion ? — and if 
they have seen it, did it seem to hurt the 
cloud? The fact is, to treat this matter 

fopd-naturedly, it wont do at all, Theodore, 
t is contrary to nature. Yes, contrary to 
the classic writers, also. You have read the 
classical dictionary, Mr. Parker, — ^you know 
some Latin, and some Greek. You are aware 
that Jupiter, Olympian Jupiter, had a seat 
up aloft, and when he was in ill humor used 
to discharge his wrath and his thunderbolts 
together upon mortals below ; while deep in 
the bowels of mother earth old Vulcan nad 
set up his forge. Mount iEtna was his chim- i 
ney, and there he forged the * thunderbolts ' 
for the Father of gods and men : but do you ! 
think that Jupiter would ever have tolerated ' 
the carelessness of having the new thunder- , 
bolts shot np into the Olympian regions, with 
Olympian noise and * power ? ' No, no. He 
would have had Juno and the young ones 
about his ears incontinently if he had. You ' 
must acknowledge it would look careless. 
But Vulcan knew better. The * lame Lem- 
* nian ' had an eye to business, and, when he , 
had a quantity sufficient for a load, he sent 
them up quietly on a dumb waiter ! '* — ■ 
pp. 54-6. 

There 1 we will match that last figure — ' 
the reviewer's, be it observed, not Theodore's 
— ^with any figure you please, from any of 
the great masters of style. 

Chapter sixth treats of ** the higher law." 
Chapter seventh, "the character of Web- 



ster." Chapter eighth, " the ruling princi" 
pie." We give this chapter entire. 

THE RULING PRINCIPLE. 

*< The star its Heaydn appotnted ooarfle ob^ed. 
Nattons a repord of its (wfoit maSe : 
And whll* tke nattons live its eonne ahall be 
Emblaioned on the life charts of the frtfe. 

" On page 85 Mr. Parker says of Daniel 
Webster, * His course was crookfed as the 
Missouri.* Truly, * I thank thee, Jew, for 
teaching me that word.' His course was as 
crooked as the Missouri, and as nobly con* 
sistent with the varying interests or the 
cou itry through which it held on its mighty 
way. A good comparison truly. He could 
not have found a better. Let this n6table 
reformer straighten the Missouri I 

" We commend to Mr. Parker the follow- 
ing quotation from Coleridge's translation of 
* Wallenstein : ' 

" * The way of ancient ordnance, though it winds. 
Is yet no derioos w;^. Straight forward goes 
The lightning's path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon boll. Direct it flies, and rapid, 
Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what It 
reaches I 

My son, the road the human being travels. 

That on which blessing comes, and goes, doth follow 

The rlTer's coarse, the ralley's playful windings: 

Ourres round the cornfield, and the hill of rines, 

Honoring the hdy bounds of prqperty. 

And thus, secure, though late, leads to ibeiendl ' 

" In considering Daniel Webster's public 
course, we shall resort to an illustration. 

** In the order of the heavenly bodies we 
observe this fact, that all the orbs, superior 
and inferior, revolve about their particular 
centres; They all in their proper place 
gravitate inevitably to that body which, by 
reason of its superior size, or its greater 
proximity, stands in the relation or their 
greatest immediate attractor. The satellites 
circle about the planets ; the planets, taking 
their satellites with them, revolve around the 
sun : the sun, taking his planets and their 
satellites with him, is wheeling around some 
central star of our sun's cluster : doubtless 
our sun's cluster is wheeling around some 
mighty orb or other cluster in the unknown 
realms of space : and the whole universe is 
said to spiralize around the throne of the 
Eternal God. 

*' Man in like manner has his attracting 
centres, some nearer, some more remote. He 
also obeys that force, which, either by 
position or by power, is the immediate ruling 
rorce. 

" Suppose, now, we project upon a map 
the course through innnite space of the 
satellite, for instance our moon, as it revolves 
around the primary, the earth, and, in com- 
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pany with the earth, goes around the sun, 
and, in company with the earth ^nd sun, 
goes around their central star, and then, in 
company with the earth, sun, and central 
star, goes around some central ohject, and so 
on, until the rast array of worlds move on 
their infinite journey round about the throne 
of God. Bid it ever enter the mind of the 
reader what a complicated series of gyra- 
tions the moon goes through in this grand 
hallet of the stars of heaven ? Take a sheet 
of paper, and try to draw the paraboloidal 
lines ner course describes. You begin by 
placing vour pen to the paper at one side, 
and, while moving your hand in a circle, you 
describe little continuous would-be circles 
with the fingers, and at the saine time walk 
around the room. This gives a circle con- 
sisting of so many manuscript e's, but then 
this circl6 is itself but a single manuscript e 
of a larger circle, which circle is but the 
manuscript e of a larger circle still, and so 
on. The fact that alfthe centres and all the 
revolving bodies are in motion together, ren- 
ders the movement too complicated to con- 
ceive of. 

" Now, to apply this, let a being who could 
see nothing but the moon, and her course 
through the heavens, be told that she was 
obeying strictly the laws which obliged her 
to revolve around the throne of God. * What !' 
he would exclaim in indignant astonishment, 
* do you call that wild, erratic flourishing 
through the skies a direct and consistent 
track around the throne of God ? ' 

" Again, suppose he should be told, that 
in all this apparently aimless, giddy circum- 

fyration, tne moon was only plodding on 
er monthly mill-horse journey round about 
our earth ! He would kick at the idea, even 
as Theodore Parker and his one-view friends 
and admirers do at the assertion, that Daniel 
"Webster's course in regard to slavery was 
consistent with the grand central idea of his 
life, and with precisely the same amount of 
intelligent appreciation of the matter. 

** The grand central idea of Daniel Web- 
ster's life, to which, when the time of any 
direct antagonism came, all and any of his 
other ideas had to bend, in subservience to 
the laws of God, was iha preservation of the 
hopes ofererUiial lihexty fir all mankind, hy 
insuring the perpetuity of the Union, and our 
Constitution, 

" But in his narrow mindedness and imper- 
fect vision, quite unable to see this compre- 
hensive eonsisteiiicy, Theodore Parker must 
go out and 'bay the moon,' "because she does 
not fly from her appointed sphere, and make 
a l?ce line for the court of the * higher law I ' 
" It is not pretended that Daniel Webster 
never changed his views and opinions, how- 
ever. At one period, honest as he was in 
his love of his country, and tis whole coun- 



try he even for a short time imagined he 
could stand on the Buffalo Platform. It is 
lucky for him that he did not trust his entire • 
weignt upon its flimsy fabric. What if he 
did put one foot upon it, like the elephant 
trying the strength of a bridge before ven- 
turing fully upon it ? He took that foot off, 
after demolishing the bridge with its 'pres- 
sure, and on the 7th of March, 1850, con- 
temning all such deceptive assistance, he 
forded the stream in its deepest part, and 
drew everybody worth taking on a raft 
behind him. 

" Daniel Webster, thank God, did change 
as often as he found he had gone out of the 
way in * following the multitwle to do evil,' 
and his latest change will be considered by 
posterity as the noblest change of all." 

'^ Ifl it a crime to change 7 

How criminal are they, 
Who from the paths of wiekedneBS 

To -virtue change their way I • 

Consistency 's so bright a jewel. 
That to preserve it we must do ill, 
And having started wrong, shonld trarel 
Staunchly consistent to the devil I 

The man that changes dt 

Is termed *■ a weathercock,' 
That veers with every wind ; the man 

That's firm is called a rock : 
« Let those who choose be cjiangelees stones. 
Stiff stumbling Uocks to break men's bones. 
While seekingtrnth I'd rather show 
Which way heaven's blessed breezes blow." 

Chapter ninth is entitled, " The Vindica- 
tion/"' Chapter tenth, *^The Conclusion/' 
From the latter we intended to have given a 
long extract, but our limits forbid. We ad- 
vise our readers to get the work, and assure 
them that we have not given a tithe of the 
good things they will find in it: 



THK WAR THEATRE IN TUR- 
KEY 

The Journal des Debats gives an interest- 
ing description of ^e probable theatre of 
the impending war, and the fortresses which 
defend the Turkish bank of the Danube. 
The line of this river from Orsova to the 
Black Sea has a length of more than 200 
leagues. Eighteen fortified posts defend the 
passages of the river on the right, or Tur- 
kish bank. They are Orsova, Berza-Palanka, 
Forentino, Wiiidin, Arzal, Lom, ZibTon-Pa- 
lanka, llahova, Nikopoll, Sistaw, Rutschuk, 
Turtukai, Silistria, Rassova, Hirchova, MatB- 
chinn, Isatchi, and Toultcha. The most 
important of these are AViddin, Rutschuk, 
Silistria, Matschinn, Isatchi, and Toultcha, 
not as being great fortresses, but because 
they observe the mouths of the Danube. The 
Turks have no fortresses on the left back. 
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Formerly, when the Russians have crossed 
the Danube, they have encountered none but 
the natural • obstacles of the passage, the 
Turks never having been able to oppose 
them on its banks ; but at the present mo- 
ment a powerful army is prepared to dispute 
with them the passage. In time of war the 
Russians keep on the Danube a flotilla of 
gun boats and small vessels, constructed ex- 
pressly for the purpose, carrying guns of 
great calibre. The Turks have also flotillas 
of armed barques, which have their stations 
in the ports of the river under the guns of 
their fortresses, which are employed to pro- 
vision them and to aid their defence in case 
of siege. The course of the river between 
Wallachia and Bulgaria divides itself natu- 
rally into three regions — ^the Upper Danube 
from Orsova to Widdin ; the Middle Danube, 
from Widdin to Rutschab and Silistria ; and 
the Lower Danube, from the latter town to 
the sea. At Orsova the channel of the Dan- 
ube widens considerably. Here the fortress 
of Orsova rises from an island. It is a rec- 
tangle, flanked bjr four bastions, a la Vau- 
ban, constructed m the seventeenth century. 
Five leagues below, opposite the Walla- 
chian town of Tehernltz, are the ruins of 
Trajan's bridge. The river here attains the 
breadth of a quarter of a league. Lower 
down are rapids, which, without intercepting 
navigation, render it difficult. The first im- 
portant fortress which we meet is Widdin, 
with a population of 20,000. It has been 
the form of a semicircle with the Danube for 
the diameter. It is an irregular and pro- 
longed pantagon, with an enciente flanked 
with radans, and counterflanked by five bas- 
tions of tolerably good construction. It has 
never been occupied by the Russians, who 
have not been accustomed to employ great 
military forces on the Upper Danube. Niko- 
poli, a commercial town, was ruined and 
entirely destroyed by the Russians in 1811. 
It has now from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. 
It is a point of passage which it behoves 
the Turks well to guard. Thus, the enciente 
of Nikopoli has been re-instated, and Omey 
Pacha at this moment is constructing new 
works there. The right bank of the Danube 
is for the most part higher than the left, 
which gives the Turks a certain advantage ; 
but there are intervals where the valley en- 
larges and where the passage is not rendered 
difficult by the connguration of the soil. 
At all these intervals fortresses have been 
raised, most of which are of mediocre con- 
struction, but are sufficient to oppose a first 
resistance, and to serve as s, point d'appui to 
a body of troops employed to obstruct the 
passage, or to maneuvre on the rear of the 
enemy, should the prssage be accomplished 
by a superior force. It is on a point of this 
character that in descending the Danube we 



find the town of Sistow, with a population 
of 10,000 inhabitants, and an enciente flanked 
with towers. This town was destroyed by 
the Russians in 1811, but has been rebuilt, 
and the fortifications carefully reconstructed 
on a more modern plan, and augmented with 
several outworks. It is one of the strongest 
places on the line of the Danube. Giourjewo, 
which once covered it on the left bank, has 
been lost to Turkey as a fortification, but 
there is an island in front of it where some 
new works have been raised. Turtukai, 
having opposite to it the Wallachian village 
of Oltenitza, is a point of passage which the 
Russians have several times seized, and be- 
fore which they have at this moment a 
numerous cantonment. The town, which 
has 5,000 inhabitants, is closed with an 
enciente like all the small towns of Turkey. 
Its military importance is considerable, for 
the ground presents no obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of bridges or boats, and the town 
occupies the head of a route which leads into 
the interior of Bulgaria by Rasgrad. Omer 
Pacha has carefully fortified Turtukai with 
the aid of European engineers, who are now 
tolerably numerous in the Turkish army. 
Silistria is one of the best fortifications of 
the Danube. Notwithstanding imperfections 
which no longer eiist, the Russians had 
great difficulty in obtaining possession of it 
in 1829. General Diebitsch, although mas- 
ter of Varna, dared not undertake the march 
to Adrianople before having taken Silistria ; 
a circumstance which strongly demonstrates 
the utility to Turkey of the fortresses on the 
line of the Danube ; they have always held 
the Russians in check for twelve or fourteen 
months. We may remark, en passanty that 
fortresses have never hindered an army from 
crossing a river. The Rhine has been crossed 
whenever it has been found necessary, not- 
withstanding that it was defended by fort- 
resses stronger than those of the Danube. 
In each of their wars on the latter river the 
Russians have been able to cross easily ; but 
with a warlike people like the Turks, all of 
whom are accustomed to bear arms, it is dan- 
gerous to penetrate far into the country hav- 
ing fortified towns in the re*ar. It was on 
this account that the Russians in 1828 were 
obliged to lay siege to three places before 
tiiey could carry their operations further into 
the country. 

But to return to the Lower Danube : its 
breadth augments and its rapidity dimin- 
ishes, but it preserves a speed of a league an 
hour. Some leagues from Silistria the river 
makes a great bend toward the north as far 
as Galatz, where it resumes its easterly direc- 
tion, until it discharges itself into the Black 
Sea. Leaving Silistria, the first town which 
we meet is the town of Rossova, where the 
passage of the river is impractical on account 



of the marshes on the left bank, which are 
fed by the waters of the Bertscha; It is 
twelve leagues from Rossova to the port of 
Kustendje, a fortified town. Further on we 
find the small fortress of Hirsova, under the 
guns of which in time of peace there is a 
bridge of boats. From this point to the 
mouths of the Danube a vast low and marshy 
plain extends, having in it numerous lakes. 
The communication between the towns and 
villages is kept up by means of some very 
bad roads, but the country is fertile. 

The forts of Matchinn, Isatchi and Toult- 
dia, near the mouths of the Danube, are 
rather posts of observation than fortified 
places. They serve to keep watch over the 
opposite bank, to protect the Turkish flotillas, 
and, in case of need, to fire on the Russian 



Many persons appear to expect every 
morning news of the passage of the Danube 
by the Russians or the Turks, but the whole 
of the Danubian country is impracticable 
during the winter, and must be during the 
present autumn, if the season is as wet there 
as it has been in Central Europe. The allu- 
vial soil is easily broken up by the rains. 
The roads and routes, not being well kept 
up, are in bad weather nothing but mud. 
All transports of commerce by land, which 
in the dry season are very active between 
Varna and Rutschuk, absolutely cease. Then, 
an army can no more maneuvre in the coun- 
try, through the impossibility of carrying 
with it its artillery and necessary baggage. 
The irregular cavalry of the Turks and the 
Cossacks of the Russians are the only troops 
which can then keep the field. In the pre- 
ceding campaigns the Russians have always 
withdrawn into their cantonments in Wal- 
lachia, ever raising the sieges which they 
may have commenced, and leaving behind 
them only some Cossack scouts and garri- 
sons in tne tetes-des-ponts. The Danube, be- 
fore it is divided to form its delta, has a 
width of about 4,000 yards, which is broken 
up by little islands. It is frozen almost eve- 
ry year. Wallachia and Bulgaria, although 
situated under the latitude of Provence and 
Tuscany, are siftyect to extremely rigorous 
winters, not being sheltered from the glacial 
north-east wind which blows directly upon 
them from the vast steppes of Russia and 
the pinteaux of Upper Asia. The frost lasts 
from the month of December to the month 
of March, jand the country at the thaw is 
more impracticable than ever. 

RES CURIOSAE. 

THE AUTOMATON GHESS PLAYER. 

The Automaton Chess Player, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, excited much attention | 



in this country, as it had done previously in 
Europe. It was taken to the principal cities 
of the Union, and every where attracted 
crowds. The following history of the inven- 
tion, translated some years ago from a French 
Journal, called La warde National, will be 
read with interest. Many of our readers 
may have seen the history before; it will, 
nevertheless, we think, be re-perused by them 
with pleasure: 

Never perhaps has the appearance of the 
most brilliant phenomenon attracted more 
attention in the learned world, than that of 
the Automaton Chess Player, invented by 
Baron Kempelen. 

This automaton was first known at Pres- 
burgh in 1770. It challenged the best play- 
ers to combat, from which it was always sore 
to come off victorious. "We can hardly form 
an idea of the delight with which the mreign 
journals related the wonders performed by 
this marvellous machine, nor the exaggera- 
tion of the flattery lavished upon the inven- 
tor : a second Prometheus, he had stolen fire 
from heaven to animate his work. 

Every possible combination of chess play- 
ing appeared to have been foreseen by his 
genius, so admirably did the movements of 
the automaton accord with those of his ad- 
versary. 

Public curiosity, excited by such repeated 
descriptions, soon assembled at Presburgh a 
numerous con<50urse of amateurs, mechanics 
and artists. 

The reception room of the Baron Kempe- 
len was continually thronged. 

The automaton, dressed in a magnificent 
turban, and the rich costume of an Asiatic 
Sultan, was seated before a chess-board, cov- 
ered vpith his nieces, and placed upon a cabi- 
net three feet high, two in width and five in 
length, and moved on rollers. 

In this cabinet, the wheels, the cylinders 
and levers necessary for the use of the ma- 
chine are placed. Before the automaton 
commenced playing, the inventor carefully 
opened the doors one after the other, and re- 
marked upon the multiplicity of wheel-work 
with whicn it was filled, showing it to be im- 
possible to place any one within. 

As soon as a player exhibited himself, the 
exhibitor, furnished with an iron key, wound 
up the machine with studied gravity, when 
the noise of the wheels could be distinctly 
heard catching in a cog-wheel like that of a 
clock. 

The eyes of the automaton were then cast 
down on the chess board, and after some mo- 
ments of apparent meditation, he slowly 
raised his arm, directed it to the piece which 
he wished to take, seized it firmly between 
his fingers, raised it, and moved it to the 
square where it should be placed. It was in 
vain to endeavor to disconcert him by & 
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wrong movement; the slightest departure 
from the rules seemed to make his brow 
darken ; he shook his head as a sign of dis- 
content, and replaced the piece ill-played to 
the square from which it came. 

When it was about to announce a check, 
the lips of the automaton were agitated, and 
there escaped a hoarse sound lile the pro- 
nunciation of the word chet or che, which, 
though fe6bly articulated, was sufficient to 
warn the adversary. 

Thus nothing which could complete the 
illusion had been neglected ; it was not long, 
however, before the surprise of the spectator 
began to diminish ; the more the movements 
of the automaton were executed with prompt- 
ness and facility, the more it became evident 
tiat they were subjected to a directing force. 
The inventor himself acknowledged it ; but 
what was this inventioni so skillful, and in a 
game too in which one can excel only after 
close study and long practice ? Every eye 
intently fixed upon Mr. Kempelen, sought in 
vain to discover in his looks, in his manner, 
in his slightest gesture, some indication of 
the means which he employed ; sometimes 
he turned his back to the table, and again 
walked away several steps, leaving the auto- 
maton to move once or twice in succession 
without approaching it. Removed the table 
to any situation the spectator wished, thus 
rendering all communication with the floor 
or the next room impossible. 

The examination to which the machine 
had been submitted, removed all supposition 
that a child or dwarf could be concealed 
besides, how at the bottom of this cabinet, 
almost hermetically closed, could they see 
and direct the play of a chess-board upon the 
table above? 

The mystery remained a lone time impene- 
trable. Master of its secret, the automaton 
visited the capitals of Grrmany and France; 
everywhere it was received with extreme cu- 
riosity, and ofi;en excited transports of sur^ 
prise and admiration. Arriving in Paris 
in 1785, his star became dim before the 
celebrated players of the Regent Coffee 
House. But one can without shame acknowl- 
edge themselves conquered by the Philidors, 
and the Legals, and have yet a brilliant ca- 
reer to run. On its return to Berlin, the 
automaton challenged all the Lord's of the 
Court of the great Frederic, and was even 
admitted to the honor of playing with this 
prince, a great amateur of chess. In a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, Frederic, at a great 
expense, became master of the machine and 
its secret; a minute account developed to 
him all the mysteries of this innocent magic. 
From that time the delusion vanished ; the 
automaton dethroned, disdained, covered 
with dust, was exiled to an obscure apart- 
ment of the palace, where it remained nearly 



thirty years hidden and forgotten. 

It owes^ its resurrection, in part, to the 
presence of Napoleon at Berlin. It was 
taken from its obscurity^ recovered its former 
splendor, and proud of having triumphed 
over the conqueror of Austerlitz, it again 
commenced its travels. London and Paris 
received it with renewed pleasure. 

We will pass rapidly over some years of 
the adventurous life of our hero. Accompa- 
nied by an exhibitor, educated in the school 
of Mr. Kempelen, and always wonderfully 
aided by his directing power, without whicn 
it could not move a step, the automaton 
sought eagerly every occasion to distinguish 
itself, and never quitted the battle field with- 
out being able to say with Caesar : Veni, vidi, 
vici. At lengjth, preceded by on unprece- 
dented reputation, it arrived at the court of 
Bavaria. — There the astonishment and en- 
thusiasm which its pLay never failed to 
excite, were renewed. So great was the im- 
pi'ession it made, that Prince Eugene could 
not resist the temptation of becoming pos- 
sessor of this chef d'oeuvre, and to be initia- 
ted in the occult science which performed so 
many wonders. This wish was gratified; 
and the price of his initiation was fixed at 
the sum of 30,000 francs. 

The time was now at hand when the veil 
was to be raised, when he was to know this 
invisible genius, this superior intelligence 
which ruled the chess-board. He was left 
alone with the exhibitor, who, for the whole 
explanation opened both doors of the ma- 
chine at once ; the wheels had disappeared ; 
a man, a true chess-player, occupiea tlieir 
place. He was seated upon a low cricket 
with rollers, and seemea very ill at ease. 
We can judge what at this sight was the 
disenchantment of the new purchaser. The 
solution of the principal problem was reduced 
to a mere juggler's trick. These levers, 
these cog wheels, this cylinder were but thin 
paper cuttings, placed, on partitions an4 
removed at will. 

Whilst the examination of the interior 
mechanism took place, as the doors only 
opened one after another, the player was 
concealed in the back of the automaton, his 
limbs folded under him, sometimes leaning 
to the opposite side, with his head down ana 
his hands before him ; he thus by turns hid 
himself as the doors opened alternately. 

One or two repetitions were sufficient to 
habituate him to this exercise, and to teach 
him first to turn the crank for directing the 
arm of the automaton, then to put in motion 
the elastic spring which was to move the fin- 
gers ; and last, to pull the cord that the 
automaton might give utterance to the word 
check. 

The player is lighted in his box by a taper, 
and has before him a chess-board on which 
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all the squares are numbered: another 
chess-board, likewise numbered, is placed in 
the ceiling above his head, and forms the 
reverse of that upon which the automaton 
plays. The pieces strongly magnetised at 
their base, by their attraction open some lit- 
tle traps adapted to each s(juare of this back 
board. The player, attentive to the rise and 
fall of these. Knows precisely the move 
played by his adversary; he immediately 
repeats this move upon his own chess-board ; 
plays his own move and causes it afterwards 
to be done by the automaton. 

The ingenious means invented to establish 
a connection between the exterior and inte- 
rior of the machine alone, fixed the attention 
of the prince ; perhaps he found he had paid 
too dear for the secret. He said nothing, and 
even amused himself a while in the presence 
of some intimate friends in playing the part 
of exhibitor. But that he might enjoy his 
knowledge for a length of time, it was neces- 
sary that a skillful player should be employed, 
which would have soon opened all eyes and 
given a key to the enigma. 

The jjrince found fiimself reduced to this 
alternative; either to employ this skillful 
player or again to condemn the automaton to 
pbscurity. He was uncertain what part to 
take, when Mr. Maelzel, that skillful mechan- 
ist, who separated himself with regret from 
his beloved pupil, asked the favor to continue 
the exhibition of its brilliant talents, engag- 
ing to pay the interest of the sUm dis- 
bursed. This proposition was accepted : 
and Mr. Maelzel left Bavaria and exhibited 
the automaton with great success. He was 
received in France and England like an old 
acquaintance of whom we just retain a 
recollection ; it seemed to have renewed its 
youth ; although the reign of sorcerers had 
passed away, it still possessed the power to 
fascinate every eye ; in more simple language 
it always astonished by the ingenuity of its 
machinery, and the skill of its concealed 
player. To one or two celebrated players 
was confided the internal direction of the 
automaton ; Mr. Baelzel in Paris, and Mr. 
L — w — s in London, made it triumph with- 
out difficulty over all who presented themr 
selves for combat ; when Mr. Maelzel formed 
the plan of working on the curiosity" of sev- 
eral cities in England, Scotland and Holland, 
where the autoniaton had never been. To 
accomplish that design, it was necessary to 
have the assistance oia travelling companion 
who had a superior knowledge of chess : he 
Jiroposed this plan to Mr. M., a very amiable 
and lively man, who consented to accompany 
Jiini, and become his associate in the benefits 
of the enterprise. 

The most complete success signalized the 
course of our travellers. Wherever they 
'pitched their tents, spectators gathered in 



crowds to witness the combat. The automa- 
ton, like a chevalier in a tournament, offered 
to his antagonist the advantages of arms 
and ground, that is to say, in the language 
of chess, the pawn and first move, notwim- 
standing which he was always successful. 

The speculation was profitable ; perfect 
harmony existed between the associates, 
whose accounts were regularly settled with 
scrupubus exactness. After a while, how- 
ever, Maelzel owed the player a large sum ; 
of which, under different pretexts, he delayed 
the payment from week to week and from 
month to month. A year thus passed away, 
and Mr. Maelzel refused to settle the account, 

when Mr. M ^t found an infallible means 

to decide it. 

The automaton was then at Amsterdam ; 
the King of Holland had early in the morn- 
ing engaged a fourth part of the hall and 
paid for it a sum in florins equivalent to 3000 
francs \ Mr. Maelzel ran to announce this 
news to his associate. They breakfasted 
gaily together; Mr. Maelzel hastened to 
make the necessary preparations to receive 
the King ; the Assembly were to meet at 
half past twelve ; twelve struck, and the 
player, whtJ should have been in his machine, 
IS not yet at his post ; Mr. Maelzel, out of 
patience, went to inquire the cause of this 
delay. What is his astonishment to find Mr. 

M 1 in bed, and trembling as with an 

ague fit. What do I see f What is the mat- 
ter ? ITiate a fever. What is that you say ? 
you were well enough an hour since. Yes it 
is a thunder stroke. The King will come. 
He will go away again. What shall I say to 
him ? That the automaton has a fiver, A 
truce to your jokes. It is no laughing mat- 
ter. The receipts were never better. He- 
turn the money. I pray you get up. Impos- 
sible. I will go call a physician. Useless, 
Is there then no means oi preventing this 
fever ? Yes ; one only — it is to pay me the 
\bQOfi*ancs you owe me. Well, be it so tliis 
evening. No — No — this moment. Mr. Ma- 
elzel seeing n« other alternative went for the 
money. The cure was wonderfhl, the atito* 
maton never played better. The King did 
not play, only he advised his minister of wiir; 
who played for him. The coalition were 
completely beaten ; but the defeat was laid 
entirely to the account of the responsible 
minister. 

The exhibition of our travellers had 
scarcely terminated, when Maelzel engaged 
a player to go with him to America. A 
young ma», a native of Mulhausen, a ptipil 
of the best players in the Regent Of>£ree 
House, was this time choson for confidant. 
The exhibitoi taught him the art of conceal- 
ing himself, and a»ove all not to make the 
least noise which would excite suspicion; 
and * finished hi* instructions with these 
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words : " If you should hear fire cried, don't 
move, X will come to your aid." The follow- 
ing anecdote, it is siiid, determined Mr. 
Maelzel to gixe this advice to those he initia- 
ted. 

In some of his early trayels, he was at a 
German city, where was a celebrated ju^ler, 
a pupil of the Conus, and Pinetts, giving 
exhibitions. 

The automaton soon eclipsed the juggler, 
who piqued, and jealous, Vent to see his 
rival ; guessed the secret, and aided by a 
confederate, all of a sudden cried **fire." 
We can judge the alkrm of the spectators ; 
the automaton in his frightpushed his adver- 
sary over and rolled and turned himself 
about ; he seemed to have become crazy. 
Fortunately, Mr. M — e — I had presence of 
mind enough to push the machine behind a 
curtain, when it soon became calm. 

The trick of the juggler was soon discov- 
ered, but did him no good. His rival still 
bore away the palm. 

DEGRKES. 

The origin of literary degrees is involved 
in obscurity. Some have ascribed it as an 
invention of Justinian, instituted by him for 
the promoting the study of law ; others to 
Charlemagne ; others to Various sources, 
reliffious and secular. The account we give 
in the following, refers more particularly to 
the University of Paris, though it may pro- 
perly be considered as an accurate outline of 
the proceedings of every other University. 

After two years study of grammar and 
philosophy, the scholar became a determiner, 
that is, he proposed himself, if twelve years 
of ag^ at least, to be taken on trials, in order, 
after some years more, to his obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor. The design of this pro- 
posal, made so long before, was, not only to 
subject the candidate to certain examinations, 
but to excite attention to his general con- 
duct. 

-^ The word Bachelor is derived, according 
to some writers, from the French word 
batailler, to fight, because the young candi- 
dates Were trained to impugn or oppose one 
another in literary discussions. Some have 
derived it from the rod [haculus) with which 
they were invested on receiving that degree, 
a vestige of the feudal, or still more ancient 
custom, of training youth to fight with oaken 
clubs before they were entrusted with swords 
or spears. Some writers, observing the 
analogy of literary degrees to those of chiv- 
alry, have no doubt that the word bachelor 
is ia corruption of has chevalier, a candidate 
for knighthood. But the most probable ety- 
mology seems, on the whole, to be bacculau- 
riusyfrom baccis lauri, the wreath or crown 
of ivy berries with which the candidate was 
crowned on obtaining his degree. He was 



required to be 21 years of age. In conse- 
quence of passing as a bachelor, he wore a 
round cap, frequented the national holy 
mass, and commenced a candidate for the 
degree of licence and Master of Arts. He 
attached himself, probably, to some master 
of a school and occasionally, as a tutor, 
taught privately the young scholars. 

After two years study and private teach- 
ing in this manner, and after frequent and 
severe examinations, if fbund qualified by 
the examinators annually appointed by the 
Chancellor, the candidate was presented or 
recommended to the Chancellor as worthy of 
license or authority to teach the seven lib- 
eral arts included in the Trivium and Quad- 
rivium ; viz : grammar, rhetoric, dialect, 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astrology. 
He was licensed by receiving the bonnet, 
and other ensigns of master, in a manner 
somewhat resembling the Roman mode of 
emancipating a slave. Thus the candidate 
was publicly and solemnly declared a Mas- 
ter of Arts ; or qualified to teach philosophy, 
implying the arts above enumerated, 

uther degrees followed, various forms be- 
ing adopted for initiation. The degree of 
Dpctor was conferred not by the Chancellor 
only, but jointly by him and by the faculty, 
who admitted and acknowledged the candi- 
date, with the solemnitv of an oath, as their 
Peer, their Fellow, a >fember of their body, 
and entitled to their privileges. A Doctor 
was not permitted merely, he became bound 
to preach and to teach : and by a bull of 
Nicholas III, Doctors of the University of 
Paris only, enjoyed the privilege of teaching 
every where without re-examination ; a privi- 
lege of which the University of Oxford par- 
ticularly complained, as an undue and invidi- 
ous preference. 

To distinguish the Students at all times 
from the people, they were required to wear 
a cap and gown of particular form, and 
which varied with their standing, or degrees 
in the University. The determiners wore a 
hooded short black gown with sleeves ; the 
bachelors a round cap and long gown of the 
best black cloth, or silk ; and the master's 
gown was to flow down to his heels, at least 
when it was n^w. All were prohibited from 
wearing the long pointed shoes with curved 
beaks turned up to the knees, as then used 
by the petit maitree of the 13th century. 
The Students in Arts were required at the 
lecture of their masters to sit, not on benches, 
but, in token of modesty and profound hur 
mility, on the ground, which for that reason 
was covered with straw. 

PITBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

I Nbrton^s LUtrarg Gazette — an admirable 
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booksellers' paper — ogives the following par- 
ticulars regarding various fjublic libraries 
represented in a late Librarian con^ventioh 
held in New York. The institutions touch- 
ing which these invaluable facts are pre- 
sented, are doubtless the principal of the 
kind in the Union. Should there be any 
of real importance omitted, we would thank 
parties interested to inform us in the premi- 
ses, and we will make such information public 
through our pages. AVe would add that we 
send Bizarre to each of the institutions 
specified in the following ; 

The Portland (Me.) AtiienceumvfSi^ founded 
in 1826 ; is a general circulating library of 
7,850 vols. ; has a fund of about $6,000 ; 
adds 400 vols, annually, at a cost of $450 ; 
circulates 9,000 vols, yearly; is open on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays from 2 until 5 P. 
M. : the last catalogue appeared in 1849. 
J^AMES Merrill, Librarian. 

The Boston Atlienasum was founded in 
1807, and contains 57,000 vols., including 
bound pamphlets; the character of the 
library is a general one, and partly circula- 
ting ; the funds amount to $25,000, but an 
. effort is now making to raise a fund of 
$120,000 ; the annual expenditure for books 
is $1,000 ; average annual circulation, 20, 
000 vols. ; the library is open from 9 A. M. 
to 7 P. M. ; the readmg room until 9 P. M., 
during nine months or the year. A cata- 
logue was published in 1827, and a supple- 
ment in 1840. A new catalogue is now pre- 
paring. The institution has an excellent 
manuscript catalogue of its pamphlets. 
Charles Folsom, Librarian. 

The Boston Mdrcantile Library Association^ 
founded in 1820, is a general circulating 
library of 14,500 vols. ; has no permanent 
fund, but expends about $2,000 annually in 
books and periodicals ; added 2,500 vols, in 
1852, and circulated 78,000 vols. The library 
is open from 1 to 10 P. M., the reading room 
from 6} A. M. until 10 P. M. The last cata- 
logue appeared in 1849, and a supplement in 
1851. Wm. F. Poole, Librarian. 

The American Antiquarian Societt/y at 
Worcester, Mass., was founded in 1812, and 
is devoted to the collection and preserving of 
materials for American history. Has a per- 
manent fund of $30,000. The library^ of 
22,000 vols., is for reference only, increasing 
at the rate of 1,000 vols, annually, and is 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 12, and from 2 
to 5 P. M. An Alphabetical catalogue of 
570 pp., 8vo., was published in 1836. S. F. 
Haven, Librarian. 

The Worcester Tounff Men*8 Library Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1853, possesses 2,500 
vols. ; Is a general circulating library, depend- 
ing on the receipts from annual members. 
It isopeniwo evenings a week ; has published 
a catalogue in 12mo. John Gray, Librarian. 



Library of Brown University, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., was commenced in 1768, and 
now contains 25,069 Vols., besides 10,000 
unbound pamphlets. The library has a per- 
manent fund of $25,000, and adds about 
1,500 vols, annually. It is chiefly intended 
for refereijie, but circuUtes 6,0iOO vols, a 
year. The last catalogue, an 8vo. of 586 
pages, was prepared b^ Prof. Jewett, and 
appeared in 1843. I,t is open daily during 
term time, from 9 to L R. A. Guild, Libra- 
rian. 

The Providence Association of Mechanics , 
founded in 1821, has a general circulating 
librarv of 3,500 vols., increasing at the rate 
of 200 vols, per annum ; circulation, 6,000. 
Open on Weanesday and Saturday evenings 
from 6 to 9 o'clock. Catalogue gublisbed in 
1850. Chas. W. Jencks, Librarian. 

The Providence Athenccum was founded in 
1836, and has a library of 18,021 vols. 
It added, in 1852, 775 vols, and circulated 
about 20,000. In the summer, the library 
is open from 9 A. M. until sunset: in the 
winter, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. A cata- 
logue is just ready for publication. Thomas 
IIale Williams, Librarian. 

Yale College Library, at New Haven, Conn., 
was founded A. D. 1700 ; is a general library 
of 25,000 vols., besides 8,000 unbound pam- 
phlets, and is intended chiefly for reference 
purposes ; permanent fund 21,000 ; number 
of vols, added yearly, about 750 ; circulation 
not ascertained. It is open during term time 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. The last printed 
catalogue, 102 pp. 8vo., was published in 
1823. Edward Q, Herrick, Librarian. 

The Linonian Society, of Yale College, 
was established in 1753, and contains 13,000 
vols. It adds 600 vols, and circulates 30,000 
yearly. It is open during term time daily, 
from 1} to 2 P. M. A catalogue was pub- 
lished in 1848. Mr. Riley, Librarian. 

The Hartford Young Men's L^iitutewas 
founded in 1838, and has a circulating librar 
ry of 10,000 vols. It adds four hundred 
vols, a year, at a cost of $500. Circulation 
24,000. Last catalogue published in 1852. 
Open daily, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Henry M. Bailey, Librarian. 

The Kew York Society Library, founded 
in 1700, possess 36,000 volumes, chiefly in- 
tended for circulation. It has a building 
fund of $65,000. The library is open from 
8 A. M. until sundown ; the reading room 
from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M.. Last catalogue 
621 pp. 8vo., appeared in 1850. Philip For- 
bes, Librarian. 

Columbia College Library, was organized 
about the date of the College charter, 1754, 
and contains about 16,000 vols. It increases 
at the rate of 150 vols, a year, and circulates 
500. It is open during term time, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, from I to 3 
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p. M. No printed catalogue, but a good 
manuscript one, prepared hy Ex-President 
Moore. W. A. Jones, Librarian. 

The New York Hospital Library ^ vas foun- 
ded in 1796, and possesses 6,000 volumes, 
pertaining to medicine and the collateral 
sciences. Annual increase, 100 toIs. ; cir- 
culation, 500. It is open from 12 to 2 daily. 
A catalogue, of 194 pp. 8vo. was published 
in 1845. John I. Vandrrvoort, Librarian. 
The iVew York Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion^ was oreaniaed in 1820, and now con- 
tains 39,486 vols. The number of vols. 
added in 1852 was 4,346, at an expenditure 
of $4,800. Annual circulation, 120,000. Li- 
brary and reading room open from 10 A. M. 
to 10 P. M. A catalogue, of 376 pp. 8vo., 
was publised in 1850, and a supplement in 
January, 1852. S. Hastings Grant, Libra- 
rian. 

The Apprentices* Library, of New York 
city, was established in 1820, and now con- 
tains 17,000 vols. About 700 vols, are added 
annually, at a cost of $1,500. Circulation, 
40,000. The library is open from 6 to 9 P. 
M. ; the reading room from 6 to 10 P. M. 
Last catalogue was issued in 1849. John 
C. Swan, Librarian. 

The New York Law InsHifuie was founded 
in 1830, and contains 4,695 vols, relating to 
law. The annual expenditure, circulation 
and rate of addition, not stated. Onen in 
the Bimimer from 8^ A. M. to 6 P. M. It 
has no printed catalogue. Wm. Curtis 
Notes, Esq., Librarian. 

The New York University, has a library of 
1,500 vols. Commenced in 1821. Little at- 
tention has heretofore been paid to this 
department, but efforts are now making to 
place it up(m a permanent footing. Prof. 
HowaIid Crosby, Librarian. 

The American Institute Library wa« organi- 
sed in 1833, and now contains 7,000 volumes, 
chiefly of a statistical and scientific char- 
acter. The amount annually expended for 
books and periodicals is $1,000 and the 
number of volumes added about 600. The 
rooms are open daily from 8J A. M. to 6J 
P. M., and on Thursdays and Saturdays 
until 10 P. M. A catalogue, of 212 pages 
octavo, was published in 1852. E. A. Har- 
ms, Librarian. 

The Mechanics^ Institute Library was 
founded in 1853, and has now 5,000 volumes. 
Rate of increase, 300 volumes a year, and 
expenditure $500. Average circulation, 
10,000 volumes. It is open from 8 A. M. to 
10 P. M. A catalogue was issued in 1844, 
and one is now in preparation. James Hen- 
ry, Jr., Librarian. 

The Library of Union Theoloffical Semi- 
nary was begun in 1840, and now has 18,000 
volumes, principally of a theological nature. 
It adds about five hundred volumes annually, 



and circulates 1,000. It is open daily, ex- 
cepting Saturdavs, frcm 10 to 12 A. M. and 
2 to 4 P. M. There is no printed catalogue, 
but one is now preparing. Prof. Henry B. 
Smith, Librarian,. and J. L. Lyons, Assis- 
tant. 

The New York Free Academy, established 
in 1861, has a library of three thousand vol- 1 
umes, a large proportion of which are text 
books for the use of students. 2,500 of these 
were added in 1852. It. is dependent for its 
increase upon the appropriation from the 
State fund. It is open daily frcin 8J A. M. 
to 3 P. M. Prof. J. G. Barton, Librarian, 
and Wm. Oland Bourne, Assistant. 

The Brooklyn Athenavm and Reading 
Room opened in April, 1853, and has sinc6 
added 2,000 volumes. These are not yet in 
circulation, nor has any catalogue been pre- 
pared. Library open frcm 8 A. M. to 9 P. 
M. Joseph F. Noyes, Librarian. 

The Library of U. S. Military Academy, at 
West Poinl, was founded in 181^, and contains 
16,000 volumes principally devoted to mili- 
tary and scientific works. The amount an- 
nually appropriated by GoverEment for the 
Library is $1,000. The number of vdluhics 
purchased is 500, and the circulation about 
12,000. The Library is open frcm 8 A. M. 
until sundown. A claFsined catalogue was 
published in 1830. Capt. Henry Copiee, 
Librarian. 

The Troy Young Men*s Association has a 
circulating Library of 8,000 volumes, estab- 
lished in 1834. The amount of money 
expended on books in a single year varies 
frcm $400 to $3,500, and the number of vol- 
umes added also varies from 750 to 2,500. 
The circulation is 3(>,000. The rooms are 
open from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., and frcm 7 
to 9 in the evening. A catalogue appeared 
in 1850, and a supplement during the present 
year. Hanry P. Filer, Librarian. 

The Troy Lyceum of Natural History was 
organized in 1818 ; has a library of 500 vol- 
umes. It has at present no fund for the pur- 
chase of books, and consequently depends 
entirely upon donations. No catalogue has 
been printed. The rooms are open on Tues- 
day evenings. W. T. AVillard, Librarian. 

The Library of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., was begun in 1812, and now contains 
3,225 volumes. It added 178 volumes last 
year, principally by donation, and circulated 
d24. a catalogue appeared in 1826. Prof. 
iss'soN J. Upson, Librarian. In connection 
with the College are two Society libraries, 
each containing over 3,000 volumes. 

The Young men^s Association, of Bufialo, 
was organized in 1835 ; is a general circula- 
ting library of 7,000 volumes, increasing at 
the rate of about 1,000 volumes annually. 
Number of volumes circulated, 500. An- 
nual expenditure, $800. The rooms are open 
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from 8 A. M. to 9 P. M. A catalogue was 
published in 1848, continued by annual sup- 
plements. William Ives, Librarian. 

The ITswarK (N". J.) Library Assoeiaiion 
was organ iaed In 1846, but not opened until 
1848. The present number of volumes in 
t|xe Library is 4,400, and the circulation 
2,000. The rate of increase and amount ex- 
pended are not stated. The rooms are open 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. F. W. RicoED, 
Librarian. 

The Library of Rutgers College and Theo- 
logical Siminaryy at New Brunswick, was 
established in 1770, and contains 7,000 vol- 
umes, principally Theological. It adds 400 
volumes annually, at a cost of $500. It is 
opened cm Tuesdays and Thursdays at 8J 
A. M. The last catalogue appeared in 1832, 
and a new one is now in preparation. Prof. 
C R. V. RoMONDT, Librarian. 

The Library of the College <jf New Jersey 
(Princeton) was commenced a/early as 1765, 
but was entirely consumed in 1801. The 

? resent number of volumes is about 10,000. 
'he rate of increase is three hundred vol- 
umes, at a cost of $450. Circulation 600 
volumes. The only catalogue ever published 
was in 1760, in 12mo. The Library is open 
on Mondays and Tuesdays, from 12 to 1. 
Prof. G. M. GiGER, Librarian. The Literary 
Societies contain about 4,000 volumes each. 

The Library of the Tiieological Seminary 
at Princeton, N. J., was established in 1812, 
and now contains 12,600 volumes. About 
200 volumes are annually added by donation. 
The Library is open on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, from 2 to S P. M. No catalogue has 
been printed, but one is now in jjreparation. 
"Prof. Wm. Henry Grk;en, Librarian. 

The Library Company of Philadelphia was 
founded in 1731, and now has, including the 
Loganian Library, 65,000 volumes. The 
amount annually expended for books and 
j)eriodical8, $2,800. The number of volumes 
added and the circulation are unknown. 
The Library is open from 10 A. M. until 
sunset. The last catalogue was published 
in 1835, a supplement in 1844, and a second 
jn 1849. Lloyd P. Smith, Librarian. 

The Law Association of Philadelphia was 
organized in 1802, and possesses 3,000 vot- 
umes strictly pertaining to legal science. 
The number of volumes annually added is 
150, at an expense of $600. ' The Library is 
open from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., excepting 
during the months of July and August* An 
alphabetical catalogue was printed in 184Q. 
John William Wallace, Esq., Librarian. 

The Mercantile Library Association of Bal- 
timore was founded in 1839, and has now 
10,286 volumes, with a circulation of 22,000, 
Number of volumes. added in 1853 was 830, 
'at a cost of $1,100. The rooms are open 
from 9 A. M. to lO P. M.^ e^eiptingj from 



12 to 3 P. M. A catalogue wa» puWshfd in 
1851. Jahes Green, Librarian^ 

The State Libraay of Ohio (Columbus) 
v^as established about forfy years ago, snd 
now contains 15,000 volumes, 5,000 of Whick 
are law books* The annual increase about 
900 volumes, and expenditure $1,000. Cir- 
culation, 6,000 to 8,000 volumes. The Li- 
brary is open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., ex- 
cepting when the Legislature is in e^ssioa, 
when it remains open until 8 P. M. The 
last catalogue was printed in 1849. EiiIJab 
IIaytvard, Librarian. 

The Toung, Men's Library Associ^Uien, of 
Cincinnati, was founded in 1835, and now 
owns some 14,000 volunkes. It ad^ed in 
1852 1,500 volunies, and circulated 14,000. 
R. II. Stephenson, Librarian. 

The St, Louis Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion was organised in 1846, and has now 
9,619 volumes. It expends about $2,000 for 
books, aiding 1,500 . volumes. It is open 
from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. A catalogue 
was published in 1850, and a supplement in 
1851. Wm. P, Curtis, Librarian. 

The Kew Orleans Fisk Pree Librury, ee- 
tablished in 1847, is open for reference daily 
from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. It contains now 
7,000 volumes, and depends upon contribu- 
tions for increase. No catalogue has been 
published, ^ , 

NEW ROOKS. 

<' A Visit to Barope in 1851, 

— by Professor Silliman. 2 vols. pp. 886. 
These neatly got up volumes, forwaroed by 
G, P. Putnam A Co., must and will be popu*- 
lar among a wide circle, both on the antiior's 
account and their own. On the author's ac- 
count, because, ev«Q in his life-time, he has 
become one of our country's brightest his- 
toric nan^a. No individual now lives, to 
whom American Science, in many depari>- 
ments, especially in that of Chemistry, by 
many esteemed most beautiful of all, is.more 
indebted than to Professor Silliman. Fot 
during some thirty years, he has not only 
instructed personally, thousands of young 
students, in his favorite themes ; sent them 
abroad throijgh the land sts missionaries of 
science ; but for a lajfge portion of that time 
he has been a main supporter of the Scien^ 
tifie Journal, whose reputation is hardly less 
European than American. 

Many have doubtless read, as we have, the 
travels of the same writer in Europe, per* 
formed thirty-eight years ago. Such will 
remember how interesting and |)opular were 
the volumes .recording those ti^vels, not 
merely because they were.amongthe earliest 
ApiBTiOan bookid of the soHy but from their 
intrinsic tnerits. In the present volumes th« " 
reader will find the same excellent proper^ 
ties in, i&Ul. Withput much of the ideal And 
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poetic, and therefore not specifiUT qualified 
to criticise the products ot the Fine Arts, 
the Professor is yet a sagacious and admir- 
able observer of facts, whether relating to 
the sciences, or to human life in all its mul- 
tiplied departments of thought and porfonn- 
ance. With a healthy, genial, lively organ- 
ism, both intellectual and moral, he always 
strives and generally succeeds in seeing all 
things under their best aspect, and his 
observations and reflections are registered in 
a style so limpid, easy and flowing, that the 
reader is carried along deeply interested all 
the while, without the exercise of his own 
volition. 

To us, one of the most interesting facts 
touching these volumes is the evidence they 
.furnish of the writer's still youthful mind 
.and heart. He must, we think, have roached 
threescore and ten, and as a College Profes- 
sor, a scientific editor, and a not infrequent 
lecturer abroad, his life must have been un- 
commonly laborious. And yet we defy any 
one to detect in these volumes the slightest 
traces of age, exhaustion or debility. 

** Life in the Mission, the Camp 
— and the Zendn4 ; or Six Years in India ;" 
is the title of a new book (2 vols. 12mo.) just 
published by Redfield, of New York, and for- 
warded to us through Baird, of our city. It 
is from the pen of Mrs. Colin McKenzie, 
who forwarded the materials to her family 
during a protracted residence in India. She 
wrote her manuscript as the events it em- 
braces occurred, a fact which- will account 
for the miscellaneous character of her book, 
and for the personal details which it con- 
tains. This miscellaneous character, and 
these personal details impart, to our minds, 
a greater interest to the volumes. However, 
our readers shall have a taste of them here- 
after, in some extracts which we shall pre- 
sent to them as soon as we can find space. 

" Louis XVH., hia Lift, 

— his Sufferings, and his Death," just pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 12mo. (400 pp. and upwards 
in each,) is complete ; being embellished 
with vignettes, autographs, and plans ; and 
indeed, embracing the whole of De 
Bauchesne's celebrated book. It settles past 
hope, we think, the claims of Rev. £lea£er 
Williams to the Bauphinship of France. 
However, we will await patiently Rev. IVIr. 
Hansen's new book, which is announced to 
appear shortly. 

" History of the Insurrection in China." 
-^ This book, by MM. Callery and Yvan, 
will command a very large sale. It has been 
re-published by the Ilarpers, in excellent 
style. The English papers have noticed it 
very favorably, and we had hoped at least in 
our present issue, to have given extracts j 



but are constrained to postpone them, per^ 
haps indefinitely, 

MUSICALBIZARRE. 

— Ole Bull's concerts were well attended, 
and ffave great satisfaction. The object for 
which these concerts were given, was a noble 
one ; and we trust and believe the proceeds 
were of substantial amount. The colony at 
Oleona really needs assistance. It embraces 
strangers to our soil and customs, planted in 
a cold and forbidding section of the country, 
on the summit of tho Alleghanies, as it wero. 
"We know nothing about the circumstances 
under which the land was purchased. They 
may have been discreditable to the parties 
selling ; if they were, those parties were by 
no means originals in land-shaving. They 
have had illustrious predecessors ever since 
the days of ancient Judea. 

We recollect something touching the pur- 
chase of Ole Bull and the excitement it 
created at William sport. Indeed a scene 
which took place there, and of which the 
editor of the Democrat, (Col. Carter,) gave a 
most laughable account, we never shall for- 
get. Ole Bull went to Williarasport, and 
was invited to plav for the citizens in the 
church of that village. He complied, and 
greatly to the delight of all who heard him. 
Col. Carter says, was introduced to the peo- 
ple of AVilliamsport by a citizen, in the fol- 
lowing original, yet at the same time shrewd 
style : — " Ladies and gentlemen. This is 
Monsieur Ole Bull, the celebrated Norwe- 
gian violinist. He has concluded to favor you 
with some music on an old fiddle. Ladies 
and gehtlemen, we have sold Monsieur 
Ole Bull a large tract of land, at Kettle 

Creek, at the very small price of 

dollars per acre; and, ladies and gentlemen, 
let me add, we have a few more of the same 
sort left." We have not given the exact 
words of Colonel Carter's report, but we 
have certainly presented its spirit, only, 
however, as bearing upon the introduction. 

Another item concerning the purchase of 
Kettle Creek, we present in the following, 
which we quote from Bizarrs, (vol. 2, part 
2, page 47) and which was communicated to 
us by a friend of Ole Bull's then all-absorb- 
ing enterprise : — 

*' Ole Bull is building two villages at hi$ 
new purchase in Potter county, and connect- 
ing them by a splendid avenue, which, when 
completed, will.be several miles in length. He 
has three hundred of his countrymen at 
present among his settlers, and the proba- 
bilities are, that by the coming spring, the 
number will be greatly increased. Ole Bull 
^tends to build nimself a home, capable of 
entertaining one hundred friends. The ex- 
terior will be constructed of coarse logo* 
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while the interior will be finished in the high* 
est style of art, and stocked with the most 
magnificent furniture that can be purchased. 
One feature of the in-door appointments, it 
is said, will be a superior piano, manufac- 
tured in our. city, at a cost of one thousand 
dollars. Mr. Bull goes in for a plain unob- 
trusive exterior, and an elaborately finished 
interior. This peculiarity, indeed, marks 
him as a man ; certainly, never lived a more 
gifted artist, and at the same time a plainer, 
and, we might add, more awkward man. 
An anecdote let us relate to the point : Not 
long since, a friend of Ole Bull's, and in 
company with whose family he was stopping 
at the 'Vf'ashington House in this city, pro- 
mised Mr. G , a friend of the writer, that 

he would make him acquainted with the 

great Norwegian. G -, announced the 

fact to us the other day at the Washington, 
adding as he pointed his finger to two gentle^ 
men, who sat earnestly talking together^ 
" there sits my friend, with that rough-look- 
ing countryman ; I should'nt wonder if he 
were to introduco me this very morning to 
Ole Bull ; he certainly would do so, if the 
bushwhacker, who now has him by the but- 
tonhole gets through with his palaver, before 
the dinner-gong rings.'* "Rough-looking 
countryman? bushwhacker I" exclaimed we, 
on looking at the individual designated, 

« ^hy G , that's Ole Bull himself." Of 

course, some one was greatly surprised. " 

So much for something of the past touch- 
ing Kettle-creek. We hope matters touching 
It will be on all hands amicably arranged. 
Certainly aa it is, the noble-hearted Ole Bull 
has made a good beginning for the auffering 
emigrants settled there, which, we trust, may 
be as successfully continued and ended. 

. — We were much pleased to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity afforded last Saturday 
evening, of burying the busy cares of a clos- 
ing week beneath me sweet sounds of music, 
,by attending the first concert of the season, 
of the Musical Fund Society, at Musical 
Fund Hall. We may safely affirm that no 
.public performance ever more fully equalled 
our expecfa ions. The professional members 
of the society, under the spirited conductor- 
4Bhip of Mr. L. Meignen, gathered in full 
force, and performed some choice solos, 
pieces, overtures, &c. with much artistic 
^klll. M'lle Caroline Lehman was twice en- 
thusiastically encored. The audience was 
both numerous and brilliant ; and not only 
ourselves, but all present, were evidently 
4elighted with the entertainment. We con- 
gratulate this society on its continued and 
deserved success. 

— Respecting JuUien's splendid concerts in 
-Our city, we must reserve our comments for 
<our next week's issue. 



EDITORS' SANS-SOUOI. 

— We tranlate from a Marseilles journal, 
the following : — In one of those booths in 
which snch, so*called, extraordinary things 
are exhibited, the public crowded to observe 
two African savages, male and female, whose 
ferocity was such, (they said at the door,) 
that the keep€fr was obliged to chain them 
in an enormous cage, to protect visiters from 
their fury. The credulous shuddered with 
horror as they beheld the cannibals, devour- 
ing eagerly the stumps of cigars, as they 
were thrown into their cage, and adoring at 
intervals the sun and the moon : nor did 
they dissimulate their fears, when a gentle- 
man, more audacious and less credulous than 
themselves, boldly passed his hand through 
the bars of the cage, applied it to the cheek 
of one of the anthro-pophagi, — ^and with- 
drew it perfectly black with burnt cork, or 
lamj>-black 1 The public, unable to restrain 
its hilarity upon discovering such a trick in 
the midst of the nineteenth century, would 
have carried off in triumph the gentleman 
who had exposed the deceit, had not the 
police interiered. One of the savages being 
stripped of his disguise, a spectator recog- 
nised in him his boot-black, who had disap- 
peared from home upon the opening of the 
lair, — to adore the sun and moon for a week 
and to diet upon a course of cigar stumps. 

— Louis XV. who was very absent one day, 
asked of Graderigs, the ambassador from 
Venice, "of how many members does your 
Couiidl of Senat Venice consist." " Of 
forty," answered the ambassador. The Kmg 

Eaid no more attention to the answer than to 
is own question. 

ColMul Pun^ftM. 

— The Castle and crounds of Islay, in Scot- 
land, the largest estate, perhaps, ever offered 
at public sale in the world, was knocked 
down a few weeks ago, at Edinburgh, to 
Morrison, (of the great commercial house of 
Morrison, Dillon & Co., of London,) for 
£451,000 sterling. Mr. James Baird, of 
Gartsharrie, member of parliament for Fal- 
kirk, was a competitor up to £450,000. 

A Cook eztraordinfirj. 

— A Lady being in want of a cook, a few 
days since, published an advertisement in 
the LedtgeTy and was waited on by any quan- 
tity of Ladies wanting situations. Amongst 
them was one who, on being asked some 
questions, cut them short with " Never mind 
about me, Marm, let me see first if the place 
will suit t»c, then you can inquire about me 
afterwards." 
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FOR TttU 'WEEK ENTHNG 
SATUHBAY, KOVSMBSZt 19, 185a« 

THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS.* 

With the speci&Uies of Shakerism I am 
not acquainted. Indeed I am not aware that 
any euoh history has ever been drawn out. 
During my residence among these people, I 
never met with or heard any such mentioned. 
The reason why \}^ , fortunes of this sect 
have never been recorded may possibly be, 
that the sect itself hft«*, even to the present 
day continued so insignificant in numbers, 
and has exercised so little influence on the 
general course of events, that no. one quali- 
fied for the task, has deemed it worth the 
requisite labor. 

Nor can I pronounce myself familiar with 
all the items of their religious creed. Cer- 
tain beliefs do exist among them, and* are 
supposed to be accepted by the members of 
their communities ; but whether a complete 
schedule of Shaker dogmas has ever been 
noted c(own, I know not. 

In what I have to say, therefore, of Shaker 
History and Doctrine, I shall not assume to 
exhaust either topic, but shall merely throw 
together the miscellaneous items, gathered 
from my three months' associates and some 
pamphlets then casually encountered. 

Shakerism, if I mistake not, is now some 
seventy years old, it took its rise from Anne 
Lee, the wife of an English blacksmith. She 
evidently mast have been of very consider- 
able native ability and practical energy, and 
in the absorbing and persistent vehemence 
of heir religious enthusiasm, she reminds us 
of Jemima AVilkinson, George Fox, and 
numerous others of kindred type. She re- 
garded herself as a recipient of Divine 
mspiration, commissioned to gather a 
religious community, far purer and holier 
than the world had witnessed aforetime ; — 
a community, which, spreading till it em- 
braced the entire race, should reinstate on 
earth the pl'imeval Eden. The dogmas she 
proclaimed, and the mode of life she incul- 
cated, were, in many ^respects different from 
and condemnatory of those generally pre- 
vailing about her. And as those were not 

* Contiixxted from ]^ttrt 9, 6f SiZAKitc 



days of religious liberality or even tolerar 
tion, she encountered no slight persecution, 
and was once, 'at least, imprisoned for a con- 
siderable time. Like all of her class, she 
claimed for herself, and her followers claim- 
ed on her behalf, certain preternatural 
endowments, such as prophecy, reading the 
unspoken thoughts and looks of others, &c. 
&c.^ 

How large was the number of persons she 
prevailed upon to admit her claims, and 
adopt her peculiarities and belief and prac- 
tice in England, I never learned. The fact, 
however, eventually was, that on account of 
persecution, and ma^be other considerations, 
she emigrated to this country, with sundry 
converts, male and female. Her husbana 
acconvpanied her, though, according to one 
of her dogmas to be noticed hereafter, she no 
longer reckoned marriage as permitted by 
heaven — a dogma which, it seems, her hus- 
band at first himself accepted. He, however, 
not long after his arrival hiero, abjured his 
new liiith, and, I think, took another '' help- 
meet." 

On first coming to this country, she resided 
for a while in the neighbourhoodr" of the 
township named ** Watervliet," but then, if 
I err not, entitled " Niskeuna," six miles 
from Albany and Troy. Here she busied 
herself in propagating her views, and made 
some accessions to her numbers. Finally 
she purchased, — ^with funds derived I know 
not whence, — a tract of land in Niskeuna, 
and commenced the establishment of a com- 
munity, organised and conducted, both theo- 
retically and practically according to that 
peculiar plan which she professed to have 
received through inspiration. 

This land was sandy, lean, and indiffeV- 
rently productive, as it came into her pos- 
session. But as,— whatever else may be 
said of her followers, — it cannot be denied 
that they execute in the most skilful and 
thorough manner, whatever they undertake ; 
they transmuted, by proper cultivation, this 
poor waste into one extended, exuberantly 
fertile and admii'ably kept garden. And the 
four several " Families," growing ultimately 
out of this single small group, — -two of them 
numbering, probably, one hundred indi- 
viduals each, and the other two something 
over half that number apiece, — have accu- 
mulated wealth supposed to exceed a million 
of dollars. The ** family " I was in was 
located on the very spot, where " Mother 
Anne " first entered' on her work of organi- 
zation. 

The largest Shaker conimunity now 
existing is in New Lebanon, N. Y., some 
forty miles from Watervliet, and numbers, 
I think, several hundred members. It is 
reckoned the Head Establishment, or what 
might be named, "'The Metropolitan See " 
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of Shakerdom, and is the custcmary resi- 
dence of the two "Ministers," who are the 
acknowledged "Heads'' of the sect, from 
whose decisions there is no appeal, and to 
whom an appeal lies from all subordinate 
jurisdictions. Of the Shaker system of gov- 
ernment I shall speak with something more 
of detail hereafter. I will now note down 
what I ascertained to be some of their car- 
dinal doctrines. 

Anne Lee is held to be, as she declared 
herself to be, the " Logos," —" Word," 
— " Christ," or " Messiah," in that " second 
coming '' predicted by Jesus of Nazareth. 
The first incarnation of the Divine " Word " 
was in a man, Jesus, who, through this in- 
dwelling Power, became.the Redeemer of the 
male sex from the primal " curse." . By the 
second incarnation of the same " word " 
in Anne Lee, she became the Redeemer of 
the female sex, from the same " curse.". In 
other phrase, her followers held her to be 
the " Christ " or " Messiah " as literally, and 
in precisely the same way as was Jesus, the 
son of Mary. 

They do not regard her, or Jesus, as the 
Supreme God, though the only audible 

Srayer I ever listened to from our first " El- 
er" was addressed directly to her. As, 
however, abstract notions and metaphysical 
distinctions are foreign to the Shaker mind, 
they probably have no very definite ideas of 
the essential nature of either of these two 
beings, or of their rank in the universe. 

The popular dogma of the Trinity is not 
among their beliefs. Their Supreme Being 
^8 dualf or male and female, — the one 
entitled "God,"^and the other, "Mother 
Wisdom." 

They accept the doctrine of ihe " fall of 
Man," though not the ordinary views of the 
cause or occasion of such "fall." This 
cause (taught Mother Anne,) was the abuse 
or pollution of the marriage relation. On 
this ground she based, what was with her a 
cardinal doctrine, an absolute sine qua Twn, 
the doctrine, that in the existing fallen 
depraved condition of the race, marriage was 
a positive sin and glaring impurity ; or in- 
deed any other relation oetween the sexes, 
than such as exists between man and man, 
and woman and woman. When pressed with 
the remark, that the adoption oi their views 
would, in a single generation, leave the earth 
a depopulated waste, their reply is, " so let 
it be, if it must be so,— better an empty 
world, than a world filled with depraved sin- 
ful creatures." To which they generally add, 
that " if Shakerism should ever once cover 
the earth, and, by gathering the entire race 
within its fold, should restore them to their 
pristine purity, an Omnipotent Being would 
be at no loss in devising measures to provide 
the globe with inhabitants, were it His 



pleasure that it should continue inhabited.'' 
Concerning the future state their ideas are 
not very definite, though perhaps as much so 
as those of moat o^er sectt. They do not 
hold punishment to be eternal^ though ade- 
quate penalties will be inflicted for the sins 
perpetrated in the body. The life beyond 
the grave is probationary^ like the present, 
— something, in short, distantly resembling 
thd Catholic Purgatory, aad ttie " middle 
state" of Swedenberg. It will probably 
surprise many readers to learn what persons, 
sufficiently well known on earth, hare been 
converted to Shakeriam ii| the spirit-world, 
and how unlike are the present occupations 
of some of these to their favorite pninmits 
here on earth. 

Of these and other matters I shall speak 
hereafter. 

•* OTIUM r>ivos." 

Hor.aie. 

Amidst the lashdd ^gesn'ir roar, 
When moon and stars are clouded o*er. 
The tempest-tost in rain implore 

The ^ads far peae«. 
For peace the Thraeian, fierce in fight, 
For peace the Blede— peace, sole delfgftti 
Kot got hy gold, nor purple bright, 

Nor costly gems. 
For wealth, dominion, royal state. 
Cannot the troubled breast abate. 
Nor chase ftom out the palace gate 

Inradingcare. 
Who liTos on little, liyes a lord, 
That views content his fhigal board. 
Or calmly 8leepe,'>-protecting sword 

His poverty. 
And, (short-lived mortals as we axe,) 
Why seek for rest in lands afiir ? 
, Though fled from home, and household Lar, 

Who flies fabBselfT 
C^ure climbs the vessel's brasen side, 
And Cdixe the horseman sit« beside. 
Swift as the deer, or clouds that glide 

Befiure the wind. 
Enjoy the moment as it flies. 
Nor think of ills that 'chance may rise. 
For none on earth — ^the brave— the wise, 

Are wholly blest* 
Death pierced AchiUee with his dwt, 
Nor spared old Tithcm's aged heart, 
And from thy life may take a part. 

To add to mine 
The hming herd— the neighing steed—* 
SicUian cattle round thee fsed. 
And, robed in purple, little; heed 

Thou hast of harm. 
But give me, Fatey what mpre I psise, 
To court the Muse in humble guise. 
And fhunmy simple cot deq>ise 

The vulgar throng. 
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DECREE 

of the princij^al orthodox Doctors of Europey 
tmon the sul^ect of ike Encroachments of the 
Mepublic cj/J the United States, 

[Traiulated fromtha Charivaru] 

We the undersigned, doctors in utroque^ 
united to confer upon the important ques> 
tions of the day, have consecrated an entire 
seesion to a aiscussion of the American 
questicMi. 

The following is the result of this con> 
ference: — ^The existence V>f the R^mblic of 
the United States is, in our opinion, and in 
that of all intelligent persons, a continual 
subject of scandal. 

It has been well enough to tolerate it so 
long as it has confined itself tranquilly to its 
forests and to the banks of its lakes and 
rivers ; there was no harm, perhaps, in al- 
lowing it to extend itself to the South, and 
even to California ; but since the election of 
their last President, it is towards Europe 
that their encroachments tend. 

No one could fail to observe how oppor- 
tunely the Americans inaugurated their new 
policy — at a perrod of time when all the 

great European powers are absorbed in the 
astern question. 

We think that the incontrovertible and 
still increasing prosperity of the United 
States can be tolerated no longer. 

1st. Because the nation subsists under the 
most absurd, ridiculous, and subversive 
governmental conditions ; and its example 
might exercise a deplorable influence upon 
the people of Europe. 

2nd. Because the Americans are not or- 
thodox in ^litios, no more are they so iu 
religion, having among them neither «fesuits, 
Capucins, nor ultramontanes of any des- 
cription. Whence superficial minds m){;ht 
conclude, upon comparing the United States 
with Italy and Spain, miserable countries it 
is true, that ortnodoxy is not a necessary 
condition for the prosperity of a people. 

To those who make their observation from 
a high position, as ourselves, and are inac- 
cessible to vulgar prejudices, it is beyond a 
doubt that the prosperity of the United 
States is entirely exceptional, and cannot 
consequently be of long duration. Still, as 
it is difficult to fix the period of its termina- 
tion, we have deemed it our duty to take 
certain indispensable preliminary measures, 
and decree the following : 

1st. The United States of North America 
are suppressed. We erase them from. the 
map. 

2nd. The territory of the United States is 
conceded to whomsoever shall care to take 
possession of it. 

Srd. We authorise by letters patent, the 



creation of the company now being formed 
forihis object, unaer the name of Tartem- 
pion, Barbanchu & Co. 

4th. This companjr may establish itself in 
America upon agreeing to conform to the 
following conditions : 

To found in this country an absolute mon- 
archy, to replace the factious institutions 
which now govern it. 

To establish there Capucian monasteriet, 
upon fixi understanding with the Univers, 

As soon as this Company subscribes to 
these conditions, it may embark to take poe- 
session of the United States. 

This decree will at first be found rather 
severe, but in the actual condition of Europe 
no half-way proceeding will suffice : the evil 
must be extirpated by the roots, and for too 
long a time now has the United States abused 
our longanimity. 

Done and published at Paris, the 19th day 
of October, 1853. 

Capefigue, Lord Warville, A de Cesena, 
Rev. Father Gondon. 

Having been detained at home by indispo- 
sition, which has prevented me from taking 
Eart in the labouts of the conference, 1 
asten ,o ^vc my adhesion to this decree, 
upon condition that a chapel of ease of die 
Order of Malta be estrblished at New York. 

Signed: Laurentini. 
A true copy: Clement Caraguel. 

MEMOIRS OF DR. JUDSON.* 

The time is fast nearing, when a different 
meaning will be given to the term " hero," 
from those it has mostly borne hitherto. The 
conqueror, the warrior, the armed and 
plumed knight have been its chief monopo- 
lisers in days foro^one. But the hour is at 
hand when " heroic " and " chivalrous " will 
designate those who have manifested the 
same daring energy in doing good, as have 
been exhibited in uie work of destruction. 

In literal verity, what warlike enterprise 
demands, under any conditions either the 
couri^e or fortitude, which must needs be 
exercised by the missionary to a barbarous 
people ? Without the "pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war ** to inflame the 
senses, or the hope of ^lory to dazzle the 
imagination, his whole life is a warfare, — a 
wearisome, disheartening conflict with ig- 
norance, error and Vice in all their repulsive 
varieties. He must moisten with his sweat 
and his tears, and may be with his blood, the 
soil which, after all may show no green 
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blade in reward for his endeavors. In fine, 
this ** soldier of the cross '' must fig;ht 
through his long battle day, content if he 
hear, no€ the inspiring shouts of men, but 
the low whispers of an approving conscience. 
Is not such a one a " hero ? '' 

Such a hero was Dr. Judson. He was 
born for it, and an over-rnlling Pro^ddenee 
led him on in the path indicated by his con- 
stitutional impulses. We regard these 
volumes, as among the most valuable, lately 
published. For they not only furnish much 
information respecting lands little known 
before, but better than this, they give full, 
vivid portraits of both a hero and a heroine 
of the Christian stamp. A heroine, for Mrs. 
Ann Judson is quite as admirable for a 
woman, as her husband for a man. Without 
reading this work, one could have little idea 
of what men and women can dare; perform 
and endure, when impulsed and sustained 
by genuine religious zeal. 

Dr. Judson has been fortunate in a biog- 
rapher so eminently able and judicious, 
so pure in character, and so universally be- 
loved and respected, as Dr. Wayland. " The 
latter^s own sermon, or sermons, on the 
Missionary Enterprise, published some 
years ago. are among the noblest tributes to 
this good theme. 

In a work so interesting it is difficj^lt 
selecting for quotation. The following»frag- 
ments, however, from a letter of the first 
Mrs. Judson to her brother, describing cer- 
tain incidents of her husband's twenty-one 
months confinement in that earthly hell, an 
Oriental prison, will show the reader that 
heroism is not yet extinct in either man or 
woman. 

THE DEATH PRISON. 

" On the 8th of June, just as we were pre- 
paring for dinner, in rushed an officer, hold- 
ing a black book, with a dozen Burmans, 
accompanied by one, whom, from his spotted 
face, we knew to be an executioner, and a 

* son of the prison.' * Where is the teacher ? ' 
was the first inquiry. Mr. Judson presented 
himself. * You are called by the king,' said 
the officer, — a form of speech always used 
when about to arrest a criminal. 1* he 8p(>t- 
ted man instantly seized Mr. Judson, -threw 
him on the floor, and produced the small 
cord, the instrument of torture. I caught 
hold of his arm. * Stay,' said I ; * I will give 
you money.' ' Take her too,' said the officer ; 

* she also is a foreigner.' Mr. Judson, with 
an imploring look, begged they would let me 
remain till further orders. The scene was 
now shocking beyond description. The 
whole neighbourhood had collected. The 
masons at work on the brick house threw 
down their tools, and ran ; the little Bur- 
man children were screaming and crying ; 



the Bengalee servants stood in amazement 
at the indignities ofiered their master ; and 
the hardened executioner, with a kind of 
hellish joy, drew tight the cords, bound Mr. 
Judson fast, and dragged him off I knew not 
whither. In vain I begged and entreated of 
the spotted face to take the silver, and loosen 
the ropes ; but he spumed my offers, ifcnd 
immediately departed. I gave the money, 
however, to Moung Ing to follow ^ter, to 
make some further attempt to mitigate the 
torture of Mr. Judson : but instead of suc- 
ceeding, when a few rods from the hottse, 
the unfeeling wretches again threw their 
prisoner on tne ground, and drew the cords 
still tighter, so as almost to prevent respira^ 
tion. 

" The officer and his gang ipvoceeded to 
the court house, whwox the governor of the 
city and officers wereodllectedyoneaf whoa 
read the order of the king to commit Mr. 
Judson to the deatli prison, into which he 
was soon hurled^ the door closed, and Moung 
Ing saw no more. What a ni^t was now 
before me I I retired into my room, and enr 
deavoured to obtain consolation from com- 
mitting my ease to God, and imploring for- 
titude and strength to suffer whatever 
awaited me. But the consolation of retire- 
ment was not long allowed me, for tne mag- 
istrate of the place had come into the veran- 
da, and continually called me to come cat^ 
and submit to his examination. But pre- 
viously to going out, I destrored all my. 
letters, journals, and writings oi every kind, 
lest they should disclose the fact that we had 
correspondents in England, and had minuted 
down every occurrence since our arrival in 
the country. When the work of destruc- 
tion was finished, I went out and submitted 
to the examination of the magistrate, who 
inquired very minutely of every thing I 
kritew ; then ordered the gates oi the com- 
pound to be shut, no person to be allowed 
to go in or out, placed a guard of ten ruf- 
fians, to whom he gave a strict charge to 
keep me safe, and departed."— pp. 338-9, 

vol. 1. 

* * « * 

** 'Hie^next morning, I sent Moung Ing to 
ascertain the situation of your brother, and 
give him food, if still living. He) soon re- 
turned, with the intelligence tlmt Mr. Jud- 
son and all the white foreigners were e(M- 
fined n the death prison, with three pairs of 
iron fetters each, and fastened to a long pole,^ 
to prevent their moving I " * * * 

" I then procured an order from the gov- 
ernor for my admittance to the prison ; bat 
the sensatioos produced by meeting your 
brother 4n that wretched, liorrid situation, 
and the affiscting scene which ensued, I will 
not attempt to describe. Mr. Judson crawled 
to the door of the prison,~for I was never 
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allowed to enter, — gaye me some directions 
relative to his release ; but before we could 
make any arrangement, I was ordered to de- 
part by those iron-hearted jailers, who could 
not endure to see us enjoy the poor conso- 
lation of meeting in that miserable place. In 
vain I pleaded the order from the governor 
for my admittance ; they again harshly 
repeated, * Depart, or we will pull you out.' " 
—pp. 341-2, vol. 1. 

* 4t- -K- . * 

^*The situation of the prisoners was now 
distressing beyond description. It was at 
the commencement of the not season. There 
werfi above a hundred prisoners shut up in 
one room, without a breath of air excepting 
from the crjicks in the boards. I sometimes 
obtained permission to go to the door for five 
minutes, when my heart sickened at the 
wretchedness exhibited. The white prisoners, 
from incessant perspiration, and loss of ap- 
petite, looked more like the dead than the 
living. I made daily applications to the 
governor, offering him money, which he 
refused ; but all that I gained was, permis- 
sion for the foreigners to eat their food out- 
side, and this continued but a short time.''' — 
pp. 351, vol. 1. 

" As soon as I had gone out at the call of 
the governor, one of the jailers rushed into 
Mr. Judson's little room, roughly seized 
him by the aitn, pulled him out, stripped him 
of all nis clothes exce][)ting shirt ana panta- 
loons, took his shoes, hat and all his bedding, 
tore off his chains, tied a rope round his 
waist, and dragged him to the court house, 
where the other prisoners had been previous- 
ly taken. They were then tied two and two, 
and delivered into the hands of the lamine 
woon, who went on before them on horse-- 
back, while his slaves drove the prison el-s, 
one of the slaves holding the rope which 
connected two of them together. It was in 
May, one of the hottest months in the year, 
and eleven o'clock in the day, so that the 
sun was intolerable indeed. They had pro- 
ceeded only half a mile, when your, brother's 
feet became blistered ; and so great was his 
agony, even at this early period, that as they 
were crossing the little river, he ardently 
longed to throw himself into the water to be 
free from misery. But the sin attached to 
such an act alone prevented. They had then 
eight miles to wait. The sand and gravel 
were like burning coals to the feet of the 
prisoners, which soon became perfectly des- 
titute of skin ; and in this wretched state 
they were goaded on by their unfeeling 
drivers. Mr. Judson's debilitated state, in 
consequence of fever, and having taken no 
food that morning, rendered him less capable 
of bearing such hardships than the other 
prisoners. AVhen about half way on their 



journey, as they stopped for water, your 
brother begged the lamine woon to allow him 
to ride his horse a mile or two, as he could 
proceed no farther in that dreadful state. But 
a scornful m^ilignant look was all the reply 
that was made. He then requested Captain 
Laird, who was tied with him, and who was 
a strong, healthy man, *to allow him to take 
hold of his shoulder, as he was fast sinking. 
This the kind-hearted man granted for a 
mile or two, but then found the additional 
burden insupportable. Just at that period, 
Mr. Gouger's Bengalee servant came up to 
them, and, seeinjj the distresses of your 
brother, took off his headdress, which was 
made of cloth, tore it in two, gave half to 
his master, and half to Mr. Judson, which 
he instantly wrapped round his wounded 
feet, as they were not allowed to rest even for 
a moment. The servant>then offered his 
shoulder to Mr. Judson, who was almost car- 
ried by him the remainder of tile way. Had 
it not been for the support tind assistance of 
this man, your brother thinks heshould have 
shared the fate of the poor Greek, who was 
one of their number, and, when taken out 
of prison that morning, was in perfect 
health. But he was a corpulent man, and 
the sun affected him so much that he fell 
down on the way. His inhuman drivers beat 
and dragged him until they themselves were 
wearied, when they procured a cart, in 
which he was carried the remaining two 
miles. But the poor creature expired m an 
hour or two after their arrival at the court 
house. — pp. 356-7, vol. 1. 

ARRIVAL AT OUNO-PEN-LA. 

" The very morning after my arrival, 
Mary Hasseltine was taken with the emall- 
pox, the natural way. She, although young 
was the only assistant I had in taking care of 
little Maria. But she now required all the 
time I could spare from Mr. Judson, whose 
feter still continued, in prison, and whose 
feet were so dreadfully mangled that for 
several days he was" unable to move. I knew 
not what to do, for I could procure no assis- 
tance from the neighbourhood, or medicine 
for the sufferers, but was all day long going 
backwards and forwards from the house to 
the prison with little Maria in my arms. 
Sometimes I was greatly relieved by leaving 
her for an hour, when asleep, by the side of 
her father, while I returned to the house to 
look after Mary, whose fever ran so high as 
to produce delirium. She was so completely 
covered with the small-pox, that there was 
no distinction in the pustules. As she was 
in the same little room with myself, I knew 
Maria would take it ; I therefore inoculated 
her from another child, before Mary's had 
arrived at such a state as to be infectious. 
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At the same time I inoculated Abby and the 
the jailer's children, who aU had it so lightly 
as hardly to interrupt their play. But the 
inoculation in the arm of my poor little 
Maria did not take ; she caught it of Mary, 
and had it the natural way. She was then 
only three months and a half old» and had 
been a most healthy ehild ; but it was above 
three months before she perfectly recovered 
from the effects of this dreadful disorder.'' 
—pp. 368-9, vol. 1. 

We close our extracts with the biogra- 
pher's account of Br. Judson's 

VISIT TO AMERICA. 

" Dr. Judson arrived in Boston on the 
15th of October, and remained in this coun 
toy until July of the following year, or a 
little less than ni^p months. 

"Of the manner of his reception here it 
is hardly neoessai^ to speak. His sufferings 
at Ava, and his labours as a missionary for 
more than thirty years, had made the world 
conversant with nis history. In the United 
States his name had become a familiar word. 
He was the only missionary remaining in a 
heathen land of those who had first left 
America for India, and, with a single ex- 
ception, the only one of that number now 
living. But of the millions here who had 
known of his labours, and revered his char- 
acter, probably not fifty had ever seen him. 
A new generation occupied the places of 
those venerated men wno were tne active 
supporters of missions at the time of his em- 
barkation. Hence the desire to see him was 
intense. The largest houses of public wor- 
ship were thronged long before the usual 
hour of divine service, if it; was known that 
he was to be present. Men of all professions 
and of all beliefs were anxious to make his 
acquaintance. His movements were chroni- 
cled in all the papers, both religious and 
secular. In a wora, a spontaneous tribute of 
homage, love and veneration awaited him in 
every village and city that he visited. 

" But never was a man more completely 
out of his element on occasions of this kind. 
The manner of his reception was wholly un- 
expected to him. When he arrived in Bos- 
ton, before coming on shore, he was much 
troubled with the apprehension that he 
should not know where to look for lodgings. 
The idea that a hundred houses would at 
once be thrown open to him, and that as 
many families would feel honoured to receive 
him as a guest, never entered his mind. He 
had, but six weeks before, buried a beloved 
wife amid the rocks of St. Helena. His own 
health was exceedingly delicate, and our 
rough autumnal winds brought back, with 
renewed violence, the disease of his throat. 
Public speaking greatly aggravated his com- 



plaint. Simple attendance upon the evening 
meetings which were sammoned to welcome 
his return agitated his nervous system pain- 
fully, and frequently deprived him of quiet 
rest for the whole of tne following night. 
Nor was this all. He shrunk with instinct- 
ive delicacy from crowded assemblies where 
he himself was the theme on which every 
speaker dilated. He seemed to himself to 
stand up, for he could not speak, merely to 
be exhibited. In ihia matter he appeared to 
me a little nervous, and somewhat to err in 
judgment. When earnest Christian men 
sought to make his acquaintance, — ^men who 
would never have done it, but because they 
honored his services for Christ, — ^his manner 
of receiving them was sometimes chilling, if 
not repulsive. He seemed to himself to have 
done nothing that called for any special 
token of respect ; and he therefore too readiy 
concluded tnat he was only looked at as a 
somewhat unusual specimen. I witnessed 
myself some instances of this kind, aad re- 
gretted to perceive that he had, as I thought, 
mistaken the motives of those who really 
honored him as a man who had borne hard- 
ness for the sake of Christ." — ^pp. 213-4, t. 2. 

TO. 



I haye been abroad to roam, 
And now Tm coming home; 
What reception shall I meet, 
When my darihig one I greetf 

Fear or doubt foil often mores 
The fond heart that truly loTe» ; 
Fear— lest some unlucky star 
Hay haye ri^en his hopes to mar; 
Doubt — if he, on his returning, 
Shall behold affection burning 
With the same bright, genial ray 
As on his departing day t 

this Lore^s a teasing elf 
In his best and noblest aeUl 
Whererer he doth reign, 
There, be sure is many a pain 
Intermingled with the pleasure. 
Which ('tis true) transcends all 
AAd yet who, that once has felt 
His whole heart with true loye melt, 
Would exchange Loye*8 rery pain 
Any other joys to gain? 

giye me the rlrid life, 

With which theee the soul is rife I~ 

The bright thoughts that crowding roll 

Cer the agitated soul I— 

Apd the tide of rapturous feeing 

Through the heart's full channel stealing I— 

And the brilliant fiincies high 

Flashing? then athwart the eye I— 

All uniting to giye birth 

To a new fra^h heayen and earth. 

Wherein all things liye and more 

By the one sole light of Lore! 

losx. 
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CONSUMPTION. 

If this fatal disease is ever cured, it will 
probably be by the inhalation of vapour that 
will act directly upon the lungs. This sys- 
tem is not so new as many suppose. Grimon 
in a letter to the Duke of Saj^e Gotha, writ- 
ten in 1771, gives the following account. 

An officer in garrison at Rochefort, wearied 
with having pursued for a long tifue without 
effect, the usual remedies for an obstinate 
cold, abandoned them at last, and resumed 
his ordinary course of life. He soon began 
to spit blood, and his lun^ appeared serious- 
W ejected ; still he persistea in abstaining 
mmi his remedies. One day having bottled 
off a cask of wine in his cellar, he had half 
a pound of rosin and half a pound of yellow 
wax brought into his room, which he set 
about heating over a brazier, to seal down 
the corks of the bottles. This operation 
having lasted an hour and a half, he thought 
that he spit more freely and that his cough 
was less dry and frequent. It then occurred 
to him that this^ might be the effect of the 
fumi^tion he had undergone, and he deter- 
mined to renew the experiment ; he accor- 
dingly walked about his room, keeping the 
doors and window close shut, in a perfect 
cloud formed by the smoke, and in four or 
five days found himself perfectly cured. He 
imparted the discovery to the surgeon of his 
regiment, who, without having any great 
faith in its efficacy, thought there would be 
no hajpa in trying the experiment on a sol- 
dier in the hospital, who was dying of a 
pulmonary complaint. He had him brought 
to his house, and made him, at intervals of 
four hours, a fumigation proportioned^o his 
strength ; for being in a very weak state, he 
might have been suffocated in too strong a 
smoke. From the second day the patient's 
couzh began to abate, and in six weeks his 
health was perfectly re-established. 

ANECDOTE OF MARSHAL CATINAT. 

At the time when he commanded in Italy, 
a young officer full of presumption, and im- 
pressed with a high idea of his own couraee, 
came and requested with great eagerness tne 
honor of being permitted to serve under 
him. Catinat, on the faith of a physiognomy 
which pleased him much, accepted the young 
man's services, and promised him employ- 
ment. A few days after, he sent him at the 
head of a small detachment, to execute some 
orders. He was attacked. Scarcely had the 
action commenced than he was wholly bewil- 
dered, lost his self-possesiion entirely, and 
fled. His misconduct passed in the presence 
of too many witnesses to remain concealed ; 



aU the details of it were known to the Mar- 
shal, and he alone did not consider it with 
severity* He immediately presented the 
yQung man to the officers of his company and 
said, ** Gentlemen, 1 entreat of you to do 
more justice to your comrade ; I wished to 
put his obedience to the test ; what he has 
done was by my orders." After loading him 
with compliments in public, he snoke to him 
in private, representing how mucn his confi- 
dence would DC betrayed if he did not justify 
it immediately in some very distinguished 
manner. The young man fell on his knees, 
acknowledging that he owed him much more 
than his life, and assuring him that he had 
the most ardent desire to repair his fault. 
An opportunity was given to him on the 
same day; he distin^ished himself ex- 
ceedingly in a very perilous action, and was 
from that moment one of the bravest officers 
in the army. 

Few instances could be cited of greator 
forbearance and presence of mind, — ^few ex- 
ample.8 more striking of that art so rare and 
so sublime, of elevatmg minds of an ordinary 
cast above themselves ; or at least of restoring 
to a mind suffering under a temporary de- 
pression, all the energy of whion peculiar 
circumstances had deprived it. i 

ANECDOTE OF CATHERINE II., OF RUSSIA. 

Sumarakoff, a Russian poet, and the 
author of several tragedies, being at Mos- 
cow, had a violent quarrel with the first 
actress there. One day, the governor of this 
capital, having commanded the performance 
of one of Sumarakoff's plays, the poet op- 
posed it, because this actress was to play the 
principal character. This reason not being 
sufficient to induce the governor to change 
his order, the poet's head was turned to such 
a degree that when the curtain drew up he 
leaped upon the stage and, seizing the 
actress, who had made her appearance 
arrayed in all her tragic pomp, pushed her 
behind the scenes. After thus disturbing the 
public tranquility, he wrote, with equid in- 
discretion and temerity, two letters to the 
Empress herself, filled with complaints and 
invectives against the actress. 

Her Imperial Majesty received the letters, 
and after issuing her orders relative to the 
Archapelago, to Moldavia, to the Crimea, to 
Georgia, and to the borders of the Black 
Sea, she had still time to write the following 
answer : 

" I have been much surprised, Mr. Sumar- 
akoff at your letters of the twenty-eighth of 
January, and still more at that of the first of 
February. They both contain, as it appears 
to me, unfounded complaints against Bel- 
montia; since she has done nothing but 
follow the orders of Count Soltikoff. The 
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field marshal was desirous of seeing your 
tragedy performed ; that was to your nonor. 
It was proper that you should comply with 
the wishes of the fitst person in Moscow ; 
and if he ordered the representation of this 
piece, his will was to be preferred without 
any dispute. I think nobody can be mor« 
aware tnan yourself of the respect dtie to 
men who hare served with glory, and whose 
heads are white with age. I therefore coun- 
sel you to avoid similar disputes in future ; 
by this means you will preserve the tran- 
quility of mind necessary for pursuing your 
occupations; and it will always be more 
pleasing to me to see the passions represented 
in your dramas, than to read them in your 
letters. 

For the rest, I am your affectionate 
Catherine." 



ITIMIRICK THE GREAT AND THE MARQUIS 

d'argens. 
The following stratagem was employed 
by the King of Prussia to draw the Marquis 
D' Arsons back to Pottsdam in 1776. He 
had given him permission to make a visit in 
Provence, his native country, when fearing 
that the bright sun by which that delicious 
spot is warmed, would have powerful attract- 
ions for the chamberlain, who was one of the 
most chilly of men ; that he would grow 
accustomed to it, and not like to return, he 
was resolved to find the means of preventing 
his farther stay. He accordingly sent to the 
Marquis's valet-de-cliamhre several copies of 
a printed document purporting to fce an 
Injunction from the Archbishop of Aixe 
against the Marquis's writings, prdering the 
valet to put one of them upon the Marquis's 
mantel-piece. The artifice succeeded ; the 
Marquis, alarmed, packed up his things im- 
mediately, and set out without losing a mo- 
ment's time for Pottsdam, not confiding to 
any one the motive for his hasty departure, 
and changing his name in traveling through 
France. At every place where they stopped 
for the night, the valet took care to give one 
Of the injunctions to the ihnkeeper, with 
drders to give it to the Marquis casually, as 
one of the productions of the day. • This 
made the Marquis increase his haste to 
regain a country where the sun, irideed is 
not so bright as in Provence, but where he 
had no fear of the Archbishop and his in- 
junctions. 

GIVE THE bearer A HUSBAND. 

The passion of Frederick the Great's father 
for tall soldiers is well known. One day he 
met with a young country girl, tall and well- 
made, and thinking that a fine race of chil- 
dren might be produced by marrying her to 



the first Plugelman of his iall grenadiei 
he gave her a note to carry to the office 
commanding the barrier near est to Pottsdai 
The note contained an order signed by tl 
king, to marry the hearer immediately t« t 
person named in it. The young womal 
suspecting there was something in the nj 
not much for her advantage, took the opp 
tunity on meeting an old woman of her i 
quaintance by the way, to consign the { 
livery of it to her, by" which means i^ 
herself escaped the husband destined 
her. The king and the flugelman were iL_ 
so well pleased with the result as she was.i 

THE BELL RINOIB. 

An inhabitant of the mad-house at Zuricl 
who was rather afflicted by imbecility thj 
by madness, was allowed his liberty, whicl 
he never misused. His happiness was con 
fined solely to ringing the bells of the tmrigl 
church. 6ut when he grew old, whether hei 
was really less capable of filling this augusi 
function, or whether the jealousies anci 
intrigues that reign in republics penetrate 
even their hospitals, the p«or creature wa* 
deprived of his employment. This strok* 
plunged him into tne utmost despair, Iral 
without making any complaints he sought 
the master of the great works, and said ^ 
him, with that sublime tranquility which is 
inspired by a determined resolution : ** I 
come. Sir, to ask a favor of you. I used to 
ring the bells, it was the only thing in the 
world in which I could make myself useful, 
and they will not let me do it any tonger. 
Do me the pleasure then of cutting off my 
head ; I cannot do it myself, or I would 
spare you the trouble." At the same time 
he placed himself in an attitude to receive 
the favor he solicited. The magistrate to 
whom this scene was related was extremely 
touched by it, and determined to recompense 
the desire of being useful^ even in the lowest 
of the citizens. The man'was r&-established 
in his former honors, some assistance only 
was rendered him in case it should be want- 
ed,* and he died ringing the bells. 

CARD PLAYING FOR MOURNERS. 

The pleasures and amusements of the 
queen of Louis XV. were very simple and 
very uniform. She was exceedingly exact 
in adhering strictly to the arrangements of 
the day, and anythingwhich interrupted the 
established order of it, disconcerted her 
much. One evening M. de Maurepas 
coming into the drawing room where she 
was, surrounded by the ladies of the court, 
and perceiving nothing but an expression of 
lassitude and ennui upon every countenance, 
he endeavored to discover the cause of it. 
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(h ! don't you know/' said one of tlie com- 
ly, ^liat this is the first dajr of mouri;- 



"We cannot have our little party at 
Is, and her Majeky is extremely ennuy^." 
^ut there ia. piquet/' said M. de Maure- 
!, with the most serious air possible : 
tHjiPiquet maj be played in mourning."— 
uijjf piquet ma/be played in mourning,"' said 
' : J^© company eagerly. The happy discovery 
pf jjus annoanced to the Queen, and the gloom 
I vjh* immediately dispersed. 

'^*':%-- RoBcius was the iBjrst pl&rer at Rome that 

A'lmade use of a mask, and he did it because 

be was crosseyed, but the people liked better 

that he should perform without his mask, 

)>6cau8e of the extreme sweelness of his 
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— or Footprints of Providential Leaders ; by 
Samuel Osgood." ^e have already acknow- 
ledged the receipt of this book, from the 
publishers, Crosby, Nichols & Co. of Boston ; 
but a careful perusal of it has satisfied us 
that it deserves a more extended notice. We 
have been agreeably disappointed in the 
work. It contains much, very much less 
that we should object to, theologically, than 
we had anticipated. The author shows him- 
self, on every page, an earnest-minded man. 
UnUke many of his brethren of the ** liber- 
al " school, he deals in affirmations, rather 
than negations. The arrangement of his 
topics is excellent^ and their titles striking. 
In the compass of 269 pages, fifteen charac- 
ters with their adjuncts, pass in review 
before us. " Abraham, ana the Empire of 
Faith ; " " Moses and the Law ; " " Aaron 
and the Priesthood: " " Saul and the 
Throne ; " " David and the Psalms ;" " Solo- 
mon and the Hebrew AVisdom ; " ** Isaiah 
and the Prophets ; " " John the Baptist and 
the Precursors of the Messiah;" "The 
Messiah in his Ministry ; " " Peter and the 
Keys ; " " Paul and Gospel Liberty ; '' 
" John and the Word ; " " The Disciples arid 
the Unseen Witness ; '^ " The Theologians 
and the World to Come." These topics are 
treated in the main, satisfketorily. The 
author has, indeed, a slight tincture of 
Rationalism ; not half so much, though, as 
some " orthodox " theologians ; and the little 
he has, peeps out, for the most part, in con- 
texion with Hierarchical Polity, Liturgical 
Worship, and Sacramental Grace, of which 
Tridentinism seems, with him, to be the ex- 
ponent. We would suggest to him that there 
18 another system which claims to be a more 
adequate exponent, the distinctive character- 
istics of which he will find in Maurice's 
Kingdom of Christ. He tells tis, p. 61, that 



"The ministers were never [in the New 
Testament! called nriests in the ancient 
sense." Ir he will look into the Greek of 
Romans xv. 16, we think he will find that 
thev are there called so by implication ; and 
a Clear implication is even better than a 
direct assertion. But we have not space to 
go further into the subject, nor is this the 
place for it. We must make ro^m for a sin- 
gle extract ; it "is the closing paragraph' of 
" David and the Psalms : " — 

" What a view of his influence is given by 
thinking of the numbers moved by his 
Psalms m a year, or a month, nay, a single 
day ! It is said that the power of sound is 
never lost, and the vibrations of every word 
ring eternally through the all-pervading air. 
If so, how the universal ether vibrates to the 
tones of the Hebrew harp and th* words of 
its hallowed Psalms ! Each day^ nay, each 
hour, the whole Psalter is many times re- 
peated by men, and the whole earth thu« 
rings with the old temple chants. Could we 
listen to the sounds that are borne on the 
winds of the winter night, every breeze 
would come to us laden with a Psalm, as 
from Sinai to the Alleghanies, from China to 
Oregon, those anthems and litanies are re- 
peated, whether by assembled worshippers 
or solitary devotees. Let the strain continue 
till the end of time, encircling the earth con- 
tinually, when drum^ shall beat and cannon^ 
sound no more. Let the strain continue till 
the end of time, the world's matin and ves- 
per, noonday, midnighi hymn. Add our 
voices now to the strain, and let the air bear 
it on in the ererlasting current of vibration : 

' Give unto the Lord the glory due to his name; 
Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.' ** 

P. S. in the thirteenth chapter, Mr. Osgood 
mentions several Commentaries on the 
Apocalpyse, but the one niost satisfactory, 
— indeed, the only one at all satisfactory, — 
to us, he does not mention, and probably 
has not met with : we mean, that of Dr. 
AVordsworth, republished by our friend, Dr. 
Hooker. We tnink it would come nearer 
satisfying him rfian any other. 

The Czar and the Sultan. 

— Harper, Brothers, have, as we recently 
intimated, published a little volume witn 
this title. It will be road with special in^ 
terest at the present time, ' when its heroes 
are about going at efkch other, in a rough and 
tumble. The author brings to his work 
great knowledge of his su^ects, having re- 
sided for some time in the Danubian Princi- 
palities. He says the Moldo-Wallachian 
boyars, in the midst of which he lived, are 
admirably situated for ascertaining the truth 
between the two autocrats, who dispute the 
privilege of protecting them. 
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The book has no politioal bias, and one 
can certainly gather from it a plain unvar- 
nisbed tale, regarding all upon which it 
treats. The author presents the following 
historical contrast, or rather two pictures 
showing how Russia . and Turkey have 
changed shoes in only two hundred years : 

" In 1850, I saw at Constantinople the 
new palace of the Russian embassy at P6ra. 
I wits greatly struck by the colossal propor- 
tions of this edifice — ^rebuilt after its de- 
struction by fire in 1844. . It seemed that I 
was lookiiig on the material image of the ab- 
sorbing power which the Czar fiw acauired 
in Turkey. It it in this palace that Mens- 
ohikoff was installed, surrounded by a regal 
pomp. It was there he received deputations 
from a great part of the Sultan's subjects. 
It was from thence he issued his audacious 
commissions of inquiry in various points of 
the Turkish empire. Finally, it was from 
thence that he emerged to attend the 
audience at the I^chalik — ^with insolent 
message— and dressed in the disrespectful 
paletot of which so much has been said. 

" On the 25th of January, 1668 — nearly 
two hundred years ago— under the reign of 
Sultan Mahmoud IV., an embassador of the 
Czar Alexis Mikhailovitch was conducted to 
the seraglio, to be received by the Sultan. 
The Russian •of 1668 was no more disposed 
to humility than he of 1853. The introdu- 
cing functionaries fbund that he did not bow 
low enough before their master. Faithful to 
a barbarous and degrading custom, they ap- 
plied their hands to the back of his head to 
force him to bend it as much as possible. 
The Sclavonian courageously stood upright ; 
but the chamberlains, instead of loosening 
their hold, only pressed the harder, to such 
a degree that the visitor fell to the ground. 

" His dragoman, seeing this, lost all self- 
possession, and was not in a state to offer a 
single word. 

** The Sultan, out of patience, ordered his 
kaimakam to relieve him of the infidel's 
presence. The minister obeyed, and drove 
out with a cudgel, which he applied with his 
own hand, the embassador, tne secretary, 
and the dragoman. 

" * Et Bono «nidimiiiL' 

" Tzar, Tsar, or Czar (pronounced Tchar) 
is derived, according to some from Csesar ; 
according to others, it is the same word as 
ihe termination of the names of the Assyrian 
emperors — Nabopolas-sar, Phalas-sar, &c. 
However it may be, the word formerly was 
used to designate the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, the Grand Khan of the Golden Tribe 
the sovereign Tartars of Keptcheck, of Ku- 
san, &o. Peter the Great, who strove to 
imitate all Western, forms, introduced the 



spelling of Caesar at the same time as be 
assumed the title of Emperor — iTdpercUor, 
Previously the Czars had called themselves 
povSUUt — Master Autocrat." 

We add to the above a portrait of Nicho 
las:— 

THE CZAR, I 

" Nicholas Paulovitch, the son of Paul the 
First and Maria Fevdorowna, is the fifteenth 
sovereign of the Romanoff dynasty, if the 
imperial historians are to be believed. In 
reality, he is the eighl^ sovereign of the 
Holstein-Gotorp dynasty, the Romanoff race 
having become extinct with Peter III. The 
Holsteins are of German descent ; their name 
is even difficult of pronunciadon to Russian 
Hps. Nicholas is 1^ from unaware that the 
Muscovite pride would feel but little flat- 
tered to owe the saered person of their sov- 
ereign to the detested race of Nemetz (Ger- 
mans) ; he has, therefore, carefully sup- 
pressed his real family name. The courtiers 
maintain, in spite of all proof to the contrary, 
that the blooa flowing in the veins of the 
Czar is Russian to the last drop. Golovine, 
however, informs us that the poet Pouchkin 
was of a contrary opinicm. * He had,' says 
Golovine, * a habit of illustrating the nation- 
ality of the reigning family in a whimsical 
manner. He would pour into a vase a ^lass 
of pure red wine, in honor of Peter I., whose 
Russian origin could not be disputed. He 
should, jusuy speaking, have stopped there, 
and turned the glass upside down ; but, 
faithful to the principle oi the Russian gov- 
ernment, whicn makes the Gotorps pass for 
the Romanoffs, he would pour in another 

f lass— of water — ^in honor of Catharine II., 
*rincess of Anhalt. This time he should 
perhaps have poured a glass of wine, but 
tearing to compromise himself, would pass 
oti, and pour another glass of water for 
Maria Fevdorowna, the mother of Nicholas 
I. ; then a fourth for the reigning Empress ; 
and he obtained at last a liquor so slightly 
tinged with red, that he would excite a 
general laugh when he called upon the au- 
dience to decide as to whether it was wine or 
water he was showing them, and whether, 
by comparison the reigning Czars were 
really Russians or Germans.' This Musco- 
vite pleasantry has the merit of expressing 
the exact truth with reference to the ultra* 
national pretensions of the Emperor Nicho- 
las. 

" It is, however, curious to remark, by- 
the-way, that in spite of the strong desire 
of the Gotorp race to pass for Romanoffs, 
they do not carry it so far as to abandon the 
titles that belong to them at representatives 
of the elder branch of Hoistein ; thus 
Nicholas invariably adds to the qualifications 
attached to the Czarate those of — Heir of 
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Norwaj, Duke of Schleswig, of Stormar, of 
Ditmorsen, and Oldenburg. 

"The firmly-established reputation of 
Nicholas as a handsome man imposes on us 
the obligation of giving his portrait. Several 
writers, at once brilliant and faithful, have 
undertaken this task, but none amone^them 
has acquitted himself so ably as the Prince 
Peter Kolofski, for which reason we quote 
him in preference. 

" 'Nicholas,' he writes, *has the noblest 
face I have ever seen in my life. The habitual 
expression of his physiognomy hajs a certain 
severity which is far from putting the be- 
holder at his ease. His smile is a Bmile of 
complaisance, and not the result of gayety 
or ahandon. There is something approach- 
ing the prodigious in this prince's manner of 
of existence. He speaks with vivacity, with 
simplicity, and ihe most perfect propriety ; 
all he says is full of point and meaning — no 
idle pleasantry — ^not a word out of its place. 
There is nothing in the tone of his voice or 
the arrangement of his phrases that indicates 
haughtiness or dissimulation, and yet you 
feel that his heart is closed.' 

'* The Russian portrait painter, it will be 
seen, confines himself to generalities, and 
carefully avoids enveloping nis model in the 
fantastical graces habitual to court writers. 
The reader shall now hear what a youne 
artist of our acquaintance, who 'has resided 
some time in Russia, has to say on the same 
subject. ' The Emperor is of a great height, 
and is very proud of it — ^too proud, perhaps, 
as he has acquired the habit of certain airs, 
which often give him a strong resemblance 
to a peacock when about to spread his tail. 
It is a fact well known in St. Petersburg, 
thi^ every well-^own man newly recruited 
for the guard is called into the Emperor's 
presenoe, who measures heights witn hun. 
His air is serious, his glance wild — even a 
little savage ; his entire phyjsioeonomy has 
something hard and stern in it ; nis gestures 
are abrupt, and he cuts his words in pro- 
nouncing them. The Emperor never shows 
himself but in the military costume, the 
stiffness of which is in perfect keepine with 
his tastes, and which makes his great height 
still more conspicuous. Meanwhile, there 
is a want of ease in his movements ; since a 
fall from his horse, he draes one leg 
after him in a disagreeably inelegant man- 
ner.' 

*' The Empress Alexandra Fevdorowna is 
a fair and gentle specimen of a German 
princess, contrasting oddly with her noble 
spouse. In her youth, her fair and amiable 
countenance gave her the appearance, when 
in company with the son of Paul I., of a 
victim by the side of the executioner. Let 
us hasten to say that he has proved nothing 
of the kind ; the marriage of Nicholas for 



some years presented the rare example of a 
princely union in which the husband was as 
faithful as the wife. Such is not exactly the 
state of affiftirs now. The Emperor is never 
without a certain number of mistresses : he 
is said to be constant in his amours. But 
what he chooses to a&ow himself he will not 
tolerate in others, and he has several times 
displayed the greatest severity towards his 
courtiers for offenses of this description." 

Having submitted our author's picture of 
the Czar, now let us present his picture of 

THI SULTAN. 

" Sultan Abdul Medjid, the twenty-first 
child of Mahmoud, was commencing his 
seventeenth year when he ascended the 
throne. He looked a little older than he 
really was, although his appearance was far 
from announcing a robust constitution. 
Some months previously an inflammation of 
the lungs had endangered his life. He had 
been saved by the care of an Armenian Ro- 
man Catholic, Mer^em-Khadoun, who was 
renowned for his cures. Slender and tall, he 
had the same long pale face as his father ; 
his black eye-brows, less arched than those 
of Mahmoud, announced a mind of less 
haughtiness and of less energy. His lips are 
rather thick, and he is slight^ marked with 
the small-pox. At this epoch of his life, 
his features did not present a very marked 
expression, as if no strong passion had yet 
agitated the young breast. But Ijis eyes, 
large and very beautiful, sometimes became 
animated with a most lively expression, and 
glistened with the fire of intelligence. Al- 
though Abdul Medjid had not been subjected 
to the captivity usually reserved for the heirs 
to the throne, his education, which had been 
directed according to the custom of the ser- 
aglio, had been very superficial, and had not 
prepared him for the heavy responsibility 
which was hanging over him. 

"Abel Medjid was much indebted to 
nature : he afterwards perfected his educa- 
tion, and has become a most accomplished 
prince, remarkable above all for his passion- 
ate love of literature and Uie arts. 
» » « « 

" The first time the young Sultan pre- 
sented himself to the eyes of his subjects, he 
was dressed in the European trousers and 
coat, over which was thrown the imperial 
cloak, fastened by a diamond aigrette. On 
his breast he wore the decoration of the 
Nicham-Iflichar ; his head was covered with 
tbe fez, surmounted by a diamond aigrette. 
The new king, while thus continuing the 
costume of his father, nevertheless presented 
only a pale resemblance to him. Simple 
without affectation, he cast around him 
glances full of sofbiess and benevolence. 
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E^rythifi^ anQouneed in him the debonnctvre 
successor of an inflexible ruler ; nothing 
hitherto had indict^ted what great and pre- 
cious qualities were concealed beneath the 
modest and tranquil exterior. He was re- 
ceived favorably by his people, but without 
any demonstration of enthusiasm. It wias 
feared that this delicate youth could scarcely 
be equal to the importance of his duties. 
Beople pitied him, and, at the same time, 
trembled for the future prospects of the 
cotuatry. XhiO women i^lone, touehed by his 
youth, and! his appearance of kindness, 
manifested their sympathy for him openly. 
When he went through Constantinople to the 
Mosque of Baiezid, they ran toward him 
from all part^ : * Is not our son handsome V 
they cried, adopting him with affection. 

" Abdul Meajid would not inhabit the old 
seraglio. This palace recalled to him too 
many melancholy souvenirs ; too much blood 
had been shed there ; too many innocent 
person!^ had perished there : and, above all, 
too many suitans and brothers of the Sultan 
had been murdered thtre. Abdul Medjid 
forsook it, proving thus that he wished to 
break off all connection with the sinister 
history of his ancestors. Abdul Medjid is 
not married. He has only his concubines. 
A legal marriage is forbidden to the Sultan. 
It has been feared that families, honored by 
so high an alliance might become too power- 
ful. Democratic equality, beneath an abso- 
lute master, is the foundation of the institu- 
tions of *Turkev. 

"Thus the Sultan alone is deprived of the 
fbur lawful wives which the Koran allows to 
those who can support them. The harem is 
composed of about thirty cadines or ladies, 
and a still greater number oi odalesques or 
waiting-women. x 

" Among the cadines two or three only are 
'looked upon as favorites. There are also 
dancers and singers, who by a caprice of the 
master, may sometimes be raised to the rank 
of sultana. 

" The women belonging to the ISultan are 
never either Turks or Greeks. It is forbid- 
den to shut up a free woman ; and since the 
suppression of piracy, European women 
have ceased to be brought to the seraglio. 
The seraglio is recruited, then, exclusively 
from Georgians, Malays, and Abyssinians. 
Accordingly, the Sultan having only slaves 
for his wives, is himself the son of a slave — 
a reproach which the Turks do not spare 
him when they are disconte^nted with him. 

"At the moment of our writing, Abel 
Medjid has already nine children, among 
whom five are daughters. He had a great 
number of sisters, lor whom he always testi- 
fied considerable affection. He has now onlv 
three alive. They have been married to high 
functionaries at the court. Formerly it was 



enacted that male children sprung ^ from 
similar unions should be put to death immer 
diately after their birth. It is useless to add, 
that this barbarous custom no longer exists. 
Abdul Medjid has only one brother." — |^. 
79-83. 



OUR WEEKLY OOSSII^- 

— The Franklin Monument meeting took 
place at the County Court House, on Tues- 
day evening, November Ist. On motion of 
George R. Graham, Jesper Harding was 
called to the chair. The following gentle* 
men were elected vice-presidents and secre- 
taries : — Vice-presidents, George R. Graham, 
Jorfiua S. Fletcher, Benjamin Mifflin, Edw. 
D. Incraham. Secretaries, John D. Wat8<m, 
Joseph R. Fry. 

Col. James S. Wallace, of The Sun, stated 
the olivets of the meeting. The idea of 
erecting a suitable monument to the memea^ 
of Benjamin Franklin had originated with 
the press of this city, and the movement had 
been warmly seconaed by the entire press of 
the Union, tnat a few gentlemen have deem- 
ed it their duty to take the initiative steps in 
the niatter. There was a movements in the 
South in favor of the subject that was grati- 
fying, and he was satisfied that a little effort 
here would present a very satisfactory result 
He concluded bv reading the following pre- 
amble and resolutions : — 

**The printers, publishers, and authors 
connected with the business of publieaticm 
in the United States, fieeling it eminently 
due to the merits, genius, and philanthropy 
of Benjamin Franklin, who conferred so 
much honor, and reflected so much lustre cm 
the professions to which ^y respectively 
belong, that a suitable monument should be 
erected to his memory : and as from the fact 
that Philadelphia was the scene of so many 
of his labors and triumphs, and is now the 
resting place of his remains, there is a pecur 
liar propriety in originating such a move- 
ment in this city : therefore, 

" Xiesolved) by the meeting now assembled, 
that immediate measures should be adopted 
to procure the necessary funds for v the pur- 
pose indicated, and that an Executive Com- 
mittee of Fifty-six ht appointed by the 
Chairman, to take general supervision of the 
whole subject, and prepare an address to the 
printers and literary men of the Union." 

Robert Morris, Esq., of The hupAvrtr 
seconded the motion in a very appropriate 
speech. The resolution was then unani* 
mously adopted. Colonel Wallace said that 
he h^d placed the number of the Executive 
Committee at fifty-six, as Franklin was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Indiat* 
pendence, and it would enable the Chair tp 
include all classes engaged in the printing 
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business ; vis. the Prmtere, Publishers, Au- 
thors, Compositors, Magazine Publisliers, 
Editors and Reporters, Baiploying Printers, 
and Wood Engravers. The Secretary read 
a conamunication from the President of the 
Woodlands Cemetery, handed in by Mr. 
Bimey, of Tlic Daily Register y tendering a 
lot iu their ground for the purpose of erecting 
a suitable inonument. The meeting then 
adjourned. 

W ^ hope with &11 our heart that the pur- 
pose toward which this meeting was an 
initiatory step, may be accomplished ; but 
we fear all was too much oi the cut-and- 
dried stereotypy stamp, to promise any very 
vifforous action, and produce any very de- 
oided result. It i^ disgraceful to Philadel- 
phia that Bmjamin Franklin should be 
without a monument. 

— The London At^ieneeitm snys ; — " There 
is in a recent number of * Household Words' 
an amusing paper on tiie corruption of our 
language by what in * slang '• language is 
called * slang.' If our contemporary be 
right, afe, to a great extent, we think he is, — 
the virus of cant phraseology is spreading 
throughout our literature, and our conversa- 
tion in a manner threatening the purity of a 
noble tongue. This * slang ' is both of home 
growth and of foreign growth. We receive 
much of it as we do our imports ; — cant for 
the higher classes coming from the lands 

' which send us hock and claret, — cant for the 
lower classes coming to our shores with the 
cotton of America and the wool of Australia. 
In one or other cf its forms it is met with in 
the drawing-room and in the stable, — in the 
cabinet of the statesman and in the hut of 
the costermonger, — ^behind the counters of 

f Regent Street and the footlights of the 
Theatres. It revels at the Temple, and re- 
joices on the race-ground. It prospers bv the 
Isis and is rampanJ; by the Tnames. Some- 
times it creeps into the study of the author, 
too, — as our pleasant satirist himself asserts 
in theory and proves in practice : — for in 
warning his readers against the use of unau- 
thorised words, either in speech or in writing, 
has he not borrowed from the forbidden 
source the verv title of his paper? — The 
vicious habit wnich he laughs at and con- 
demns, is one against which every man who 
feels how great a legacy has come down to 
us in the shape of our mother tongue, and 
how important it is that vre shall transmit it 
in its majestic simplicity to the millions who 
are to come afrer us — to the rising Anglo- 
Saxon Empires of America, Australia, and 
Africa — should set his face. We should tend 
our language with as much care as we tend 
our houses and gardens — guard it against 
the intrusion of cant words as Nre do our 
rosea against grubs and caterpillars. The 



great evil — especially with the hon4iterary 
public — ^is, the absence of any recognised 
standard of good English. We have no boot 
of authority, — as the French, the Spaniards 
and even the n^dern Greeks have. It is true 
we have a great number of classic Writers ; 
and the works of these writers have been at 
all times the chief mainstay of the language* 
But even these are of unequal and disputed 
value. Not a little of Shakspeare is obsolete. 
Milton is often pedantic. The writers of the 
age of Queen Anne are generally adopted as 
models ; but Addison, though pure and ele- 
gant, is tame. The language of Swift is 
stronger, manlier, and more varied. Dryden, 
again, is richer, warmer, more sonorous in 
expression. Charles Fox, nobly jealous for 
the purity of English speech, would not use 
a word for which he could not quote the au- 
thority of Dryden. Yet there are words in 
Dryden — more in • Swift — which no one 
would think of using. But were it otherwise 
— were it possible to lay the hand on any 
book as a perfect model — it would still be 
useless as an authority in the schools, until 
systematized and arranged in the form of a 
dictionary, like that authoritatively publish- 
ed by the French Academy for the idiom of 
their own country. The subject is fiill of 
difficulty, and can be met by very sound ob- 
jections. But the growing evil of licence 
outweighs them alC — and something like 
the above remains as one of the great works 
to be done in England. Meantime, we would 
refer our readers to the article in * Household 
Words ^ for a very amusing exposure of the 
extent to which the vice in question has en- 
gaged itself on the stem of our noble Saxon 
tongue." 

•— The Hartford Courant of October 29th, 
speaking of the inaugeration of Rev. Calvin 
Colton to the professorship of Public Econo* 
my in Triaity College, says : — Professor 
Colton styled his theme " Public Economy," 
rather than Political Economy, in order, as 
he stated, to lift it quite out of the arena of 
party politics. In his lecture Dr. Colton 
avoided everything of a p^rty character; as 
no doubt he will do in nis futnre lectures 
and instructions in this department. As 
was natural to such a position, the Professor 
magnified the importance of his favorite 
science ; which he took out of the region of 
the absolute, and brought down to the 
familiar interests of every day life. He 
made it consist in a judicious and skilful 
adaptation of legislative care und action to 
the peculiar situation, capabilities and wants 
of each nation. The tone of the lecture was 
very enthusiastic. It was delivered with a 
great deal of action and energy, and the 
students not only received it with a hearty 
appreciation during its delivery, but warmly 
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applauded the Professor at its elose. We 
congratulate the authorities and the friends 
of Trinity College on having secured for the 
department of Fublic Economy one of the 
ablest men in the country. Why would not 
this lecture which is altogether of a popular 
character^ be adapted to Lyceums and Insti- 
tutes? 

— We learn with pleasure, sa^ the London 

AthenGeum^ that the Lords of the Treasury 
have granted the application which General 
Ilaug has made to them for a new explorap- 
tion of the northern part of Australia. The 
sum to be placed at the service of the gallant 
Hungarian is $12,500. The General proposes 
to start from the mouth of the V ictoria 
River, with a carefully selected body of 
guides and explorers; to ascend this fine 
river to one of its sources ; te continue the 
journey from that point in an easterly direc- 
tion — the precise route being determined by 
the nature of the soil and its overgrowths. 
This movement across the country will bring 
the party to one or the other of the n&iny 
affluents of the streams running northward 
into the Gulf of Carpentaria. Afterwards, 
General Haug proposes to strike into the in- 
terior, and settle the great question of 
whether there is, or is not, a great central 
desert on that continent. It may be hoped 
that the practical difficulty which now con- 
fines the colonist in his movements, and pre- 
vents a rapid settlement in many parts of 
Australia, will now be removed by the lights 
of an ample knowledge of its internal geo- 
graphical features. 

— Letters from Rome state that the agents 
sent to Europe by the Government of Bolivia 
^ave selected sculptures for the great national 
monument of their great Liberator after a 
new and unusually eclectic fashion. The 
statue itself is entrusted to Signer Guaccher^ 
ini. Tne twelve allegorical figures which 
are to surround the statue are to come from 
the studios of eleven di£{erent artists of 
eleven different nations : — the South Ameri- 
can agents having so far relaxed the severity 
of their eccentric rule as to have commission- 
ed Signer Gtyassi to executo two of these 

, figures. 

— Letters have been received in England an- 
nouncing the arrival of the American Arctic 
Expedition, under command of Dr. B. V. 
Kane, U. S. N. at Upernavick, in Greenland, 
fU3d their departure from thence for the head 
wators of Smith's Sound. Captain Inglefield, 
with the sor^w stoamer Phoenix, wi& stores 
for Sir Edward Belcher's squadron, reached 
Upernavick three days afler Dr. Kane's de- 
parture, and reports that he had secured the 
services of Paterson, the Esquimaux inter- 
preter, who was with Penny on a former 
yoyage. Captain Inglefield states that all 



were as well and as prosperous as possible. 
Dispatohes and letters from Dr. ELane, 
officers and crew, may shortly be expected 
by way of Denmark. 

— Since the discovery of gold in California, 
six hundred ships have gone round Cape 
Horn, into the Pacific, which have not re- 
turned. Some were broken up at San Fran- 
oisco, and soque found employment in the 
Pacific The abstraction of this large fleet 
from the Atlantic Ocean is one of the causes 
of the activity which has prevailed in our 
ship yards during the last few years. And 
besides this, it made room for the wonderful 
clippers* 

— One of the seven hundred Turkish can- 
non which guard the Dardenelles is charged 
with 230 pounds of powder, and throws a 
stone shot of one thousand pounds weight. 
Of course such immense guns are more f(Nv 
midable in appearance than reality, the firing 
is not unattended with danger to their own 
artillerymen. Certainly tms is one of the 
canons of the Mahommedan creed. 
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— The first concert of the Philharmonic 
Society came off on Friday evening, the 11th 
inst. at Musical Fund Hall. The attendance 
large, but the saloon was not quite filled. 
The performances did not come up to the 
usual standard heretofore maintained by this 
meritorious association. The selection of 
music was very unfortunate and very unsat- 
isfactory to the public ear. The instrumental 
performers seemed to rival each other in 
various difficult Umrs deforce interesting dk 
only to themselves. Only one performance 
was styled in tiie programme a capriccio, 
but most of them were so in effect. A solo 
on the violin of Herr Schumache was com- 
menced by the repetition of two notes at 
least a score of times, till at last the good- 
natured part of the audience broke into open 
merriment, whilst others were intoleraoly 
bored, and wished the good Herr had never 
forsaken the ** Imperial Theatre at Moscow." 
Signor Pasquale Rondinella's performances 
on the piano were even more ornate and 
fantastic than his name. Signor Ouinto 
seemed to give great satisfaction, but there 
was a somewhat of harshness about his 
voice that we could not be deaf to. Signor ina 
Constanza Mauzini had un tres joli suec^, 
but her manner is not favorable. Signor 
Mauzini was not superior to his brethren. 
The overtures by the orchestra were delight- 
ful. 

— Jullien's cencerts are in full blast, and 
will be noticed at length in a future number. 
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— From a London paper df late date we^ ex- 
tract the following Musical Gossip : — 

The Frankfort papers announce the recent 
death of Madame Mendelsshon Bartholdy, 
widow of the composer, at the age of thirty- 
five, — and her interment in the Free Town 
with solemn musical ceremonials. The event 
had been for some 'time expected by the 
friends of the deceased lady, since her health 
was by them known to have Jeen slowly and 
steadily declining for more than twelve 
months. It must not pass without a word of 
respectful commemoration; since whenever 
the story of the life of the composer of 
* Elijah ^ is told, a place of no ordinary love 
find honor must be kept for the worthy wife 
of the greatest modem artist ; who rejoiced 
in the extraordinary triumphs of his bril- 
liant but short career, with a simplicity, cor- 
diality and modesty excellent in one so 
beautiful and accomplished as she was ; and 
who supported his loss and accepted the 
trial with a quiet and dignified resignaticm, 
made all the more touching by the depth 
and earnestness of affection which she loved 
to express when speaking of him who went 
before her — ^by but a Tittle while — ^to the 
grave. 

Our contemporaries mention that there is 
an idea of reviving the * Wednesday Con- 
certs,' at Exeter Hall, during tbi coming 
winter. Should this be done, M. Benedict 
will be the conductor. That the current tales 
of coming war and famine, and the aissur- 
ancc of pestilence come do not deter or delay 
preparations for pleasure during the winter, 
we are further reminded by observing that 
the first * K6union des Arts ' was to be held 
on Wednesday, and the first rehearsal of the 
' Sacred Harmonic Society' last evening. We 
wait with some curiosity to see what new or 
unfamiliar work it is the intention of this 
Society to present to the public during the 
season 1853-4. 

To the list of singers announced as en- 
gaged by Mr. Wood for his Italian operas 
m Edinburgh, we may add the name oi Sig- 
nora Crespi, a lady from Genoa, who has not 
we believe, as yet, sang in England. 

— The London Athenceum states that Mst- 
dame Sontag was on the point of leaving 
America, "if indeed she have not already ar- 
rived in the old country." We of course 
know this to be a false report. Madame 
Sontag being still with us, and from what 
we can learn, likely to remain sometime 
longer. 

•— The death of Mr. Blewitt, a -^ell-known 
composer and singer of comic songs, is an- 
nounced in London. He is said to have left 
behind him a widow and famUy in a state of 
the uttermost destitution. 



— The following item is not strictly musical 
but may as well come in under this head, as 
it shows what the spirit of enterprise which 
marks amusement, creates in our day. We 
extract it from a London paper : — 

** Mr. Brooke, as we have stated, has been 
re-engaged for twelve more nights by the 
lessee of Drury Lane. In accepting the re- 
engagement, Mr. Brooke observed, that * he 
was in th» hands of Mr. Wilton, ' whose 
consent was necessary. From an American 
paper we learn some particulars which illus- 
trate the present complexion of theatrical 
transactions of the nature apparently im- 
plied in the above remark. * Mr. G. V. 
brooke,' it is said, on the authority referred 
to, * is now the property of three specula- 
tive Califomian gentlemen, to whom he is 
under an engagement to perform for eight 
hundred nights, which will run over a term 
of four years, and for which, exclusive of 
travelling and other expenses, he receives 
£16,000. During this engagement he visits 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Dublin, New" York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Ha- 
V£^a, San Francisco, Sacramento, Rio de 
Janeiro, Valparaiso, and Melbourne.' — ^We 
have also been informed that the forthcoming 
American engagement of Mr. James Ander- 
son is effected on similar extraordinary 
terms. 



EDITORS' SANS-SOUCI. 

French Anecdotes. 

— A great number of persons lost their lives 
at the celebration, in Faris, of the marriage 
of the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. with 
Marie Antoinette. Among them was a fa- 
mous hair-dresser, named Legros. He was 
found stifled. His wife returned to the field 
of the slain about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when some one began telling her the 
fate of her husband, in as tender a manner 
as possible : "'Tis very well," said she, " but 
I must feel in his pockets for the keys of the 
house, or else I cannot get in." And so 
saying, this disconsolate widow went quietly 
home to bed. 

— It is difficult to be concise in telling a tale, 
and people addicted to narrating would do 
well to bear in mind Madame Geoffrin's les- 
son. The Count de Coi^y, one day, when 
dining with her, was tolhng stories to which 
there was no end. Presently a rib of beef 
was served, when he drew a small knife out 
of his pocket to cut it, still continuing his 
histories. Madame Geoffrin, growing quite 
impatient, said, ** M^ good Count, at dinner 
we wish for large knives and little stories." 

— Rouelle was a French chemist, who flou- 
rished about eighty years ago in Paris. He 
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was very absentv and was assisted in tho ex- 
periments whioh he performed at his lectures 
by his brother and nephews. When they 
were not at hand, he would cry, " Nephew, 
why, Nephew I '' and then go into his labor- 
atorv to seek him, still continuing his lecture 
as ii he were with his auditors, and at his re- 
turn, had commonly finished the demonstra* 
tion he was about, concluding, according to 
his usual custom, with " '^es, (Jentlemen," 
One day, in the absence of his brother and 
nephew, being left to perform his experi- 
ments by. himself, he said, " Gentlemen^ yon 
see this cauldron upon this brazier. — ^Well, 
if I were to cease stirring for a single mo- 
ment, an explosion would ensue, which 
would blow us all into the air." This was no 
sooner said than he forgot to stir, and his 
prediction wai accomplished ; the explosion 
took place with a horrible crash, all the win* 
dows of the laboratory were dashed to atoms 
and two hundred auditors whirled away into 
the garden : fortunately no one was seriously 
hur^ the grratest violence of the explosion 
having been in the direction of the chimney ; 
the demonstrator himself was quit with only 
the loss of his wig. 

He disliked Pr. Borden, a physician "^Df 
considerabie talents and reputation : " Yes, 
Gentlemen, [he would say regularly every 
year at some part of his lecture] he is one of 
your people, a plagiary, a smatterer, who 
has killed my brother that you see here." 
He always insisted that Borden had blun- 
dered exceedingly in his method of treating 
his brother during a seveve illness that he 
had. 

Rouelle was demonstrator at the public 
lecture given at the King's Botanic Garden, 
Dr. Bourdeliu being Professor, who com- 
monly concluded his lectures with these 
words — " As the demonstrator will prove to 
you by his experiments." But Rouelle, in- 
stead of proceeding to the experiments, often 
said, " Gentlemea, all that the Professor has 
been telling you is absurd and false, as I will 
prove this moment ; and, unfortunately for 
the Professor, he was commonly as good as 
his word. 

— An Englishman,who went to visit Voltaire 
at Perney, was asked by the philosopher 
whence he oame. The traveller answered 
that he had just passed some time with M.de 
Halier. *• He is a great man," said Voltaire, 
** a great poet, a great naturalist, a man of 
almost universal knowledge." "What you 
flay, sir," said the visitor, "is so much the 
more to be admired, since M. Haller does 
not do you the same justice." "Alas," an- 
swered Voltaire, "perhaps we are both 
mistaking." 

— The study of grammar was the great pas- 
flion of the Abb6 Daugean. One (&y, some- 



body was talking, to him of the apprehen- 
siorfs entertained that some great revolution 
was about to take place in public affairs : 
" That may be," said the Abb6, " but what- 
ever happens, I am extremely rejoiced that I 
have in my portfolio at least thirty-six conju- 
gations perrectly eoiripleted." This satisfac- 
tion resembles and cbntrasts with the deep 
despair of another ^ammarian, who, upon 
some occasion exelSmed, "Nol participles 
are not yet knlkrn in France ! " 

— Monsieur de la Vaupilieso wai very fond 
of gambling. His wife sent him as a new 
year's gift, a box, such as are used to contain 
counters, on one side of which was her own 
picture, and on the other a picture of tbt 
children, with this motto, — " Think of us.'* 

■^ M. de Saint Auge, translator of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, had in his conversation and 
deportment,, that languishing and mawkish 
air, which has been sometimes remarked in 
his poetry. Having called to pay his respects 
to Voltaire, when the latter piiid his last 
visit to Paris, and being desirous of conclu- 
ding his visit with some stroke x)f genius, hs 
said, twirling hisiJiat prettily between his 
thumbs : " I am only come to-day. Sir, to sett 
Homer, another day !• shall come to see Ec^ 
ripides, and Sophocles, afterwards Tacitus, 
and then Lucien." " 1^," answered Voltaire, 
"I am very old, could you not make all the 
visits at once ? " 

— Rail-roads are being generally adopted in 
the city of Paris, and no doubt will be even- 
tually m all large cities. A Parisian paper 
says: the railroad called that of the Central 
Markets will become the great artery of cir- 
culation in Paris, and will present a series of 
works of art of a remarkable style. The 
boulevards will be traversed upon a viaduct 
supported by arches ornamented in the style 
of the triumphal arches. The railroad con- 
structed of wood for omnibuses, to the 
Champs-Ely 8e6s is completed. The first 
section extends from the barrier of Passy to 
Chaillot ; the second from the western ex- 
tremity of the Queen's Courts to the house 
of Francis I. The first section is in opera- 
tion with complete success. As this system 
of roads is very cheap, all the little towns 
and villages in the vicinity of Paris will no 
doubt be soon united with it. 

— Ting, Tong, Tung. — At a recent pnbHs 
meeting in New York, the principal speakers 
were Dr. Tyag, of that eity, and Mr. Tong, 
of China. 

— Askey^ im the plural of key, so mon^s 
in the plural of money, and attorneys the 
plural of attotoey. Some persons who ought 
to know better^ spell these words monies and 
attornies. 
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** I hate the comborotts chariot's dow adTanee, 
And the long distance of the flying lanoe; 
But while my nerres are strong, my force eatire, 
Thus firontthe fire." 

Abas placod a purse, a small roll of parch- 
ment, and a dirk about his person, and 
falling on his knees before his tutelary saint, 
covered his face with his capote and prayed 
fervently : rising from his prostrate attitude 
he darted from his home, manned a small 
skiff, and arrived at the island of Cos, only 
to hear that his father's murderer had disap- 
peared. 

Cato like Sancho Panza stood in Catholic 
fear of the " Holy Brotherhood," and hastily 
arranging his affairs, betook himself to flight, 
embarking for Egypt, under pretence of 
pressing business. 

Egypt, the country of antiquity, of the 
arts and of science, the country upon whose 
fertility many nations depended, was from 
the reign oi the Ptolemies to that of the 
Fatimists, a period of one thousand years, 
in the fallen state of a province ; each new 
dynasty introduced individuals much more 
anxious for personal aggrandizement and 
and wealth, than for the welfare of the coun- 
try ; even the Fatimite caliphs sought more 
assiduously the pomps of empty show, 
extracted by oppressive taxation of the popu- 
lace, than the ample resources of improve- 
ment which was spread forth by the borders 
of the Nile, and the productive plains of the 
Delta. These causes, united with ephemeral 
and rapid changes, the result of stratagem 
and hoarded wealth, soon corrupted the 
leaders in the government, and formed 
opposing factions every way calculated to 
produce a distracted and desert country. 

At this juncture Naser Mohammed rose to 
the throne of the Fatimites : his wisdom and 
financial talents were to Egypt as the burst- 
ing of a radiant sun, in a dark and stormy 
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atmosphere : at his personal expanse he dis- 
seminated public works o( vital importance, 
and from the year 1310 to 1340, he laid the 
foundation of a firm and good government, 
renewed the ancient and dilapidated improve- 
ments of the country, restored to the Dfelta 
and the Nile, their creative and bountiful 
supplies, by converting their arid sands int» 
the black alluvial soS so peculiar to the 
Cenopean and Pelusian boundaries of this 
equinoxial and celebrated AbavL the Father 
of Waters. 

Seven years after the dea^h of Naser Mo- 
hammed, Egypt was scourged by the plague, 
and after its appalling ravages we nnd in 
1365 the Marmalukes of Cairo, and the Otto- 
mans of Asia Minor, struggling for the 
ascendancy in the scale of power ; the inter- 
vening islands in the Mediterranean ^then 
partly possessed by the Western Christians) 
oecame a desirable acquisition to the strength 
of either pai^y, and consequently entangled 
the Hospitallers in this bloody conflict. 
They contended heroically for their possess- 
ions, and, after a severe struggle, a peace 
was concluded between the Egyptians and 
H#6pitallers which lasted for many years, 
until again interrupted by their wars with 
Tamerlane, Mohammed II., and Solyman, 
his grandson, which brings our history, to the 
period A. D. 1510-23. 

It was early in August, when the Nile had 
attained its proper height, and when the 
Etesian winds were blowing ; that the young 
Greek wended his way over its swelling tides, 
and reaching the quay of Cairo, he hired a 
djerm, which conveyed him through a canal 
to a carravansary:. disguising himself as a 
Saracen, he returned to observe from the 
djerm the ceremony and wild fanaticism, 
which was exhibited by the populace on the 
arrival of the tapestry destined for covering 
the Caaba at Mecca ; it vras transported from 
Constantinople by way of Syria, and as soon 
as it was announced the Mahommedans ran 
from all parts of the city, and most happy 
and fortunate was he who could approach 
suflSciently near to kiss a part of the trap- 
pings, or the footprints of the camel which 
had the honor of bearing it. The city was 
full of festiyity, and from the houses were 
suspended the most gorgeous drapery of 
scarlet, crimson, blue, and yellow. There 
was juggling in the streets, and beneath the 
wide-spreading sycamore-tig might be heard 
the ringing of bells,answering as castagnetts, 
and attached to the fingers of individuals 
who moved in the primeval, yet degrading 
and revolting dance of the Almehs; again 
groups were collected to hear the story of 
some man of genius, whose strong memory 
and poetical gifts, gave him temporary con- 
trol over the nunds and feelings of his au- 
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ditors. Towards the latter our traveller was 
particularly attracted; and calling to the 
boatman to push off from the canal, they 
landed on an island of the Nile called 
Rhonda, where, beneath tall clusters of palm 
and.cypress, and upon a verdant sward re- 
clined an Apollo in gifts of imagery, in 
figure, and in grace. 

The poet sat cross-legged, according to 
the fashion of his country, his eagle eyes 
gleaming with etherial fire, and radiating 
his handsome and manly countenance almost 
with a superhuman expression. Clawing 
his hands until the crimson feather of the 
flamingo vibrated on his snowy turban, he 
commeaeed his dramatic story, just as the 
young Greek placed himself within a conve- 
nient distance to hear, in the Turkish Ian- 
mage, (in which he was w^ versed) the 
[ollowing history. 



THE poet's STORT. 



^1 



' Followers of IslAm, and in courtesy to the 
trucJe of Issevi also, listen to the history of 
the Marmeluke Silar, and seek even Alif 
Lila va Lilin, * and you will not there 
find in its thousand stories, one more 
replete with wisdom for the sons of 
Ben Adam, than this you are about to hear - 
even the Sultan [he touched the earth with 
his forehead] delighted so much in its rela- 
tion that he calledit " The Casket of Pearls 
and Tears." 

The Mamelukes were oripnally Tartars, 
sold by Syrian merchants, while chiMren, to 
the Sultans and nobles of Syria and Egypt ; 
and educated to arms in their camps, it is 
well known that they became the strength of 
these governments, and, as might have been 
expected, the ambitious often attempted in- 
trigue, and some even reajhed at the over- 
throw of the empire. Among these was the 
Emir Silar, His mind was capacious, and 
his views were enlarged, but his soul the 
seat of insatiable cravings for wealth and 
power, united to a nature cold, luxurious, 
suspicious and melancholy. He had won 
the confidence of the Sultan by apparent 
disinterested prudence, and his sovereign 
was not slow in showering wealth and hon- 
ours upon him. As he rose to distinction, he 
oppressed the {jeople, but this was always 
achieved by insidious means, and never in a 
direct manner. Many of his agents, or tools 
suffered from the bowstring and dirk, by 
the maizes of his measures ; but this ap- 
peared to make but little impression on 
him. 

One day in autumn, soon after he returned 



• Arabian Nighte, 



to Rosetta from an incursion in the desert, 
for the purpose of making treaty with a 
Sheik of the tribe of Bedouins at saCcara, a 
saloon in his marble palace was thrown open 
for the entertainment of some of his most 
distinguished adherents : there he was seated 
on a cushion of azure satin, while many 
slaves, sumptuously dressed in spangled 
turbans, with silk caftans, spangled and em- 
broidered in st^er and gold, were engaged 
in spreading the finest napkins, on which 
coniectionery and fruits were placed, in sal- 
vers of pure gold ; when these were removed, 
slaves more splendidly attired knelt before 
each guest, with silver censers ef burning 
perfumes, while others sprinkled rose water 
irom fiagons enclosed in a netrwork of gold 
and diamonds. 

It was now, while the apartment was filled 
with the odour 6f Arabia, and while the 
outer court resounded with the din of kettle 
drums, and the shrill notes of the Cathara, 
that Selar was complimented by hift satel- 
lites. ** Live for ever, great Emir, for in 
what lackest thou, that the Sultan or Caliph 
themselves might desire? thy counsels are 
commands to the throne, and thy wealth 
conveys to thy palace the luxuries of the 
whole world I Who is like Selar the wise, tlw 
strong, and the magnificent ? " Just now, 
a rapid clatter of horses' hoofs were heard 
at his gates, and a cry of ; — " Make way for 
the courier of the King of Kings/' The 
doors flew open, and an emissary of the Sul- 
tan, covered with dust, called loudly fot 
Selar.' He rose from his luxurious cushions, 
and prostrated himself, while the messcoger 
informed him that ** The great leader of the 
faithful, before whom all nations veil their 
faces, awaited his coming upon important 
business." It was enough. Selar was in his 
saddle, and his fleet courser bore him on the 
wings of the wind to the feet of his sover- 
eign. 

Here the Poet rose, adjusted his turban, 
dropped his robe over his folded arms, rested 
his hand upon his bosom, and with an ex- 
pression of the wildest despair, exclaimed — 
•* Selar is now a wretched captive, damp and 
cold stone forms his resting place. The light 
of day is excluded from his sunken and lack- 
lustre eyes. Hunger and thirst are preying 
upon his vitals ; he has scarcely strength to 
stand erectly. Now his prison door opens, 
he starts, it is the first sound he has heard in 
ten suns. " What ! is the Sultan appeased ?" 
cries he with a hollow scream. Lo I a cov- 
ered dish of solid gold is handed him — ^he 
seizes it with the grasp of famine, the cover 
is raised by his trembling hand : Is there 
refreshing fruits and cooling water? No, 
no. A dish of eoin fresh and brilliant from 
the mint of Cairo. " Oh I Alia, Alia 1 " cries 
the wretched Emir, ** what is ■ gold ? the 
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wealth of Indostan, for a drop of cold water 
and a dry crast of barley bread 1 Just art 
thou all-powerful Alia," he whispered, as 
the memory of his former extortions now 
added to his horrors. He raved until he fell 
upon the hard pavement of his prison, and 
sank into a troubled dream—- it was of shade 
and water, of his sumptuous and luxurious 
halls, wrung from the little stores of the 
thousands he had oppressed and tortured. 
He wakes and all is still — ^yet no — the iron 
door turns upon its hinges. Another golden 
dish. Oh I Hope, true is it that thou linger- 
est, even when thou art compassed by 
wretchedness I Despair, thy gladiator, com- 
bats thee on every side, yet nothing but death 
can vanquish thee I itis eyes re-animated, 
his frame becomes invigorated, his out- 
stretched arms show that now he believes his 
parched tongue will be cooled ; and his in- 
satiable hunger mitigated. — He seizes the 
dish-bashes the cover from him ; a price- 
lees chaplet of peark lay spotless and limpid 
before his distractea gaze. Selar falls to rise 
no more-^-the blood gushes from his mouth, 
and flows over his unchanged yet princely 
robes. 

At this moment a vnld cry burst from the 
surrounding auditors, for as the Poet fell the 
rich Vermillion streamed and bubbled from 
his firm set lips, and ran in rills to his gir- 
dle; another moment, and he was seated 
gravely upon his earpet wiping the juice of 
Sie viikrnut from his mouth and beard. 



Our young Greek looked arotmd the crowd 
with a disappointed gaze, and setting forth, 
returned to his lodgings at the caravansary. 
Late one evening, after having searched in 
vain throughout the city for Cato, he was 
attracted by the figure of a man in the habit 
of a Turk, whose back was turned towards 
him, and who appeared earnestly engaged in 
conversation with another individual, so 
muoh shaded from a pillar against which he 
leaned, that he could not distinguish him. 
As he entered the narrow street where they 
were standing, now almost as dark as night, 
be heaM the concealed person say, " llast 
thou the Stygian water. Mezzo ? " 

" Verily I have," was the reply, ** with the 
blessing of the Prophet, fresh from Arcadia; 
it is deadly and cold, just as it was distilled 
in dew-drops from the rock Nonacris^ and 
sealed up in an ass's hoof; the only sub- 
stance that can contain it ; and it is almost 
priceles ; for know infidel, it is now a lost 
secret, and since the death of the all.con- 
auering Macedonian* has never appeared in 
the possession of any but our race, on whom 
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rests the blessing of the Prophet of wisdom 
to the third son*" 

A gush of blood sujQfused ths fece of Ab- 
baS) and he breathed so suffocatingly and 
quickly that he intuitively feared the throb- 
bing of his heart would be heard, and 
thereby defeat his indomitable purpose. 

He saw the Turk make a sign, aner which 
the two disappeared in an adjoining building. 

The young Greek drew blood from his 
wrist, marked the white plaster jof the house, 
and afterwards returned to the bazaar, where 
he sat dovm to think. In half an hour he 
had prepared himself, and returned to await 
the first opportunity of coming in contact 
with his enemy. Hours wore awav^ as he 
heard the revel of intoxication and Joe bitter 
oaths of ruined gamblers. As the day 
dawned, Cato appeared ; it wa9 but the act of 
a second for the islander to spring as a hun- 
gry lion upon him ; Cato was strong, and he 
wrestled with gymnastic skill; thev fell, they 
rose, they writned around each other, as the 
fabled Laocoon of their native country, yet 
Abas kept his hold. — They fell together, and 
lay as, if each were dead ; they would then 
suddenly start upon their feet with corded 
veins, and swelling muscles, and glare upon 
each other like demons. At length the 
clank of a chain was heard, and then the 
spring of a lock, and in another moment 
Cato stood bound fast to the waist of his an- 
tagonist. His strength was spent not so 
much from the combat, as from the difficulty 
of respiration, and he was led off by the 
throat without the least resistance. 

Do w» went Abbas to hisdjerm, and. whis- 
pering to the boatman that he had captured 
the murderer of his father, they floated in 
Mahommedan silence through the canals, 
and down the Nile, to the shipping which 
crowded and whitened its blue and rapid 
waters. 

The young Greek arrived in the port of 
Alexandria, in time to take a birth on board 
the " Queen of the Seas," then the wonder 
of the nautical world. This immense vessel 
went every year from Alexandria loaded with 
silks, spices, and all sorts of merchandise, 
which the Soldan's subjects brought from the 
Indies by way of the lied Sea, and was car- 
ried to this vessel from E^pt into Africa, 
and to Tunis, up as far as Constantinople. 

The Caracky as it was called by way of 
species, was of so extraordinary a bulk, that 
the top of the highest mast of the largest * 
galley, was not near the height of hef prow, 
six men were scarce able to clasp the mast, 
it had seven stories, two of which were lower 
than the surface of the water ;* it was able 
to. carry besides its freigUl, and the mer- 
chants and seamen necessary for sailing, one 
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thousand soldiers for defence. It was indeed 
a floating castle, mounted with above a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon. 

The dress of the Greeks, and the facility 
with which Abas spoke the Tuikish lan- 
guage, induced the commander of the 
" Queen of the Seas '* to receiye them on 
board with but little attention,* after his 
euriositv was satisfied as to the manner and 
cause of so extraordinary imprisonment. — 
Previously to embarking, he had taken the 
precaution to say to the Cosite,— 

"Hark ye, the voice of my father's blood 
cries to me from the ground, yet I never 
meant to tyrannize over thee, but to call 
thee to just punishment, for which I readily 
risked my life, — ^thou canst not speak one 
word of infidel language, unless it be with 
thy own heart." There was a momentary 
change, a cunning expression in the counte- 
nance of Cato, but he remained doggedly 
silent. " Peradventure thou mightesthnd a 
Greek tongue in yonder leviathian, yet thou 
hadst better cut thine out and give it to the 
fishes, than make the least attempt to my in- 
jury. Thou mightefet say that thou art going 
to thy trial, for life and death, and that ven- 

feance, thy darling passion, would be satis- 
ed in the loss of my head with thine ; or 
my being sold a slave with thyself, and that 
in the latter case thy life would be insured ; 
but listen Cato, the moment thy tongue is 
loosened to the infidels, thy life by the Holy 
Madonna's guardianship, is gone, and for 
ever ; I carry a priceless blade, although I 
used it not in thy capture, for thou hadst no 
weapon with thee, but the remaii^ of thy 
miserable purse." 

The ** Queen " had traversed a distance of 
several leagues from the Egyptian shore, 
when the sun crowned the eastern shoi-e of 
the Mediterranean with a diadem refulgent 
with purple and gold ; its base was brilliant, 
and myriads oi coruscations, varying in 
colour and shape, a^ the evening breeze ruf- 
fled its billows. At this time a sailor on the 
mast cried, " Sail." In the distance, rocked 
by the waves, wa« a single black line, which 
rapidly increased in size, from its swift sail 
in the direction of the Carac. 

The commander of the vessel turned from 
an examination of its nation and size with a 
countenance of ineffable contempt, and seat- 
ing himself he reached a Cithara as he said, 
— " Yonder galley carries the flag of the 
Knights of Khodes, by the beard of my 
father! it must be freighted with fools or 
madmen, or they would have fled the mighty 
* Queen of the Seas,' as a cloud before the 
storm. By the beard of my father I it rouses 
my ire to think Ahey should dare appear in 
our presence; even while endeavouring to fly, 
metkinks they would call on those rough 
waters to cover them rather than endure our 






presence." 

With the utmost scorn mixed with anger, 
he drew his fingers over the instruxnent ; 
and as if dissatisfied, flung it on his cushion, 
and rose to pace the deck after his farorite 
fashion; whenever he turned in the direction 
of the galley, he would spit in the 8ca by 
way of exhibiting his disgust. " The infidel 
dogsl" he would exclaim, " are not fit for the 
mines of the Artar." 

The galley was now within cannon shot, 
and her commander put out a long boat "^th 
an oflficer, directed to summon the captain to 
deliver up the ship. * 

The Saracen was thrown into a rage by 
this insult, as he deemed it, and returned an 
answer ; — ** That as long as the * Queen ' had 
sailed on those seas, there never was vessel 
or vessels daring enough to attack her; 
that he had Musselmen sufficient to destroy 
his men, ship and all at one blast." 

The long boat flew over the distance which 
separated 3ie vessels, and presently returned. 
The knight who commanded the galley had 
taken advantage of the surprise and con- 
tempt of the Saracen commander, to 
approach nearer while engaged in parl^ 

The officer bore this intelligence. ** * 
his commander had been ordered by i 
superiors, to attack the * Queen of tie Seas,' 
whether he was strong or weak, and that he 
was obliged to obey orders. But if he would 
surrender, he would promise them good 
quarters, but if he refused he would bum or 
sink them." 

By this time the galley had approached 
nearer the Carack; and the infuriated Sara- 
cen stamped his foot, and ordered the officer 
to *' Begone I " f* If thou darest return," 
he added, " I will send thee to the bottom 
of the sea, and hang thy captain over the 
prow. Begone, or I will blow thee to the 
gates of EUes. By the beard of my father ! 
thou art of no more consequence than a 
bubble on the wave." 

The officer left him foaming with rage ; 
but no sooner had he stepped into the galley 
than a sheet of flame cast a lurid light over 
the dark waters, and a broadside of cannon 
loaded with cartridges rained through the 
upper deck of the ** Queen of the Seas." 
As the smoke rose in clouds above the ves- 
sels, the place occupied by the commander, 
his officers, and many seamen was lefi 
vacant. The remaining crew appeared over- 
powered at the unexpected havoc, and the 
next instant observing a preparation for 
another broadside, the bewildered crew low- 
ered the national fla^, and ran up in its place 
one of white silk. The " Queen of the Seas " 
was captured. 

The water but a short time previously so 
gloriously and deeply shaded, was now 
covered with floating bodies, bows, arrows, 
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and tnrbans, while rills of smoke curled 
above the shattered parts of the noble vessel. 

The crew, consisting of merchants, sea- 
men, and soldiers, were divided for exchange 
with these of the galley, who in turn went 
on board of the " Queen of the Seas." 

During the arrangements, there were loud 
bursts of joy, with the shout of " Long live 
the brave, — Long live the dauntless,— L'Isle 
Adam for ever." 

What was the joy of Abas — ^who escaped 
injury — to discover in the heroic L'lsle 
Adam, the friend on whose bosom he had 
leaned, when bitter grief converted his men- 
hood into a ** bruised and broken reed." 

" What hast thou at thy side, man ? " he 
inquired—" thou can'st not " — he paused 
and looking intently, turned on his heel, 
muttering: " The villian Cato of Cos, or The 
" Tortoise. — Ho 1 there, send a smithy, and 
guard." 



MEMOIRS 
OF JOSEPH BUONAtARTE, 

'The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
mieph Buonaparte, are now appearing in 
ftlris and London ; vol. one having however, 
only been issued. These Memoirs, &c. are 
are arranged and annotated by A. Du Casse, 
Aide*derOamp to Prince Jerome, but the 
material is principally furnished directly by 
the papers of " King Joseph." A London 
editor says, in noticing this work : — 

" Joseph Buonaparte, the eldest brother of 
the Emperor Nrpoleon, was, we think, the 
least interesting member of the Imperial 
family. Louis, the ex-king of Holland, had 
a vein of republican simplicity running 
through his character, and was less devoured 
with ambition than his brothers ; Lucien, 
the Prince of Canino, had considerable in- 
tellectual powers, and iu the Council of Five 
Hundred rendered memorable service to Na- 
poleon. At Waterloo, Jerome led the charge 
against Hougoumont,— rwithout success, but 
with dashing bravery. In Joseph, however, 
we see much that was supine and common- 
place. Elevated to high posts, he has not 
left his individual mark in the world's his- 
tory, — ^but is indebted solely to his brother's 
renown for his own transient distinction. It 
was cleverly said of him by one of his Italian 
critics (Colletta), " that Joseph was fully 
equal to the office of an old King, but not 
equal to that of a new one." Amongst the 
^ Buonapartes he was what we. should call a 
*red tapist,' without grasp and without 
originahty." 

Among the notable things In the volume 
already pubUshed, is a. description of Paris 
in 1792, written by Napoleon, to Joseph, -at 
a time when the Reign, of .Terror was just 



passing away ; £r<Mai which we present our 
extracts. 

** Luxury, pleasure, and the arts are re- 
sumed here in a wonderful maimer. Yerter- 
day Ph^dre was given at the opera for the 
benefit of an old actress ; and the crowd was I 
immense from two o'clock in the afternoon, 
although the prices were tripled. Equipages 
and SUgants reappear,— or rather, they re- 
member only as a long dream that they had 
ever ceased to shine. Libraries, courses of 
history, chemistry, botany, astronomy, Ac. 
follow one another. In this country every- 
thing is heaped together that qm distract 
the mind and make life agreeable. Men tear 
themselves from thought : — and how should 
they see the dark side amid this occupation 
of the mind — in this constant vortex ? The 
vromen are everywhere about ; at the theatre, 
the promenade, the library. In the cabinet 
of the savant pretty females are to be seen. 
Here only, of all places in the world, ariB 
they (the women) fit to hold the helm ; there- 
fore, the men are wild about them, think of 
naught else, live by and for only them. A 
woman wants six months of Pans, to teach 
her v^at is her due, and what her empire." 

Again, the vrriter remarks a few days 
later : — 

" The great people surrenders itself up to i 
pleasure. The dance, the play, woman (here ] 
the finest in the world), constitute the grand 
occupation of life. Ease, luxury, and hon 
ton are all restored^ The Terror is no more 
remembered but as a dream." 

Under the date of the 1st of August, 1795, 
Napol«pi writes to Joseph thus :-^ 

** Adieu, mon bon arm. Be careless abuto 
the future, — contented with the pres^it. Be 
gay, and take your pleasure. For myself, I 
am satisfied. All I desire is, to find myself 
engaged in some struggle. A warrier must 
pluck his laurels, or die on the bed of 
glory.'' 

In the same month he wrote to Joseph « 
letter on various details : — 

" Let me have frequent news of yourself. 
You have the art of never telling me any- 
thing. You convey to me so litue infbrma- 
tion that I cannot determine whether I 
should turn north or south. Is this for want 
of tact on your part, or from some ^lterested 
motive ? It is impossible for me to decide 
between your friendship and your intelli- 
gence. * * This city is the 
same as ever ; all for pleasure, women, plays, 
balls, promenades, and artists' studios. 
♦ * Fesch appears desirous to 
return to Corsica, and be quiet. He is still 
the same, — living in the future, writing me 
six pages on a foundation no bigger than the 
point of a needle. For him the present is 
no more than the past ; the future is every- 
thing. As for mjieAf, I am Uttle wedded to 
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life, look on it without anxiety, find myself 
constantly in the state of mind proper to 
the eve of s battle,— feeling the conviction 
that since death is to terminate all things, to 
disquiet oneself is a folly. All things impel 
me to brave chance and destiny. If tnis 
state of mind lasts I shall cease even to turn 
out of my course when a carriage crosses it. 
My reason sometimes wonders at this ; but 
it 18 the bent of my mind which the moral 
spectacle of this country and the habit of 
chance have produced in me.'' 

The following is the mode in which Kapo- 
leon announced to Joseph the battle of 
Austerlitz. 

" I suppose, my brother, that when this 
courier shall reach you, my aide-de-camp, 
Lebrun, whom I despatched from the field of 
battle, will have arrived at Paris. After 
seven days of manoeuvring, I fought yester- 
day a decisive baibtle, I routed the combined 
armies, commanded in person by the Empe- 
rors of Eussia and Germany. Their force 
consisted of eighty thousana Russians and 
thirty thousand Austrians. I took nearly 
forty thousand prisoners: amongst whom 
are a score of Russian Generals, forty flags, 
a hundred pieces of artillery, and all the 
standards of the Russian Imperial Guard. 
The army covered itself with glory. The 
enemy has left from twelvo to ffteen thou- 
sand men on the field of battle. I do not yet 
know the amount of my own loss ; I estimate 
it at eight or nine hundred men killed, and 
double that number wounded. An entire 
column threw itself into a lake, and the 

freater portion of the men were drowned, 
he cries of some are still heard, and it is 
impossible to save them. The Emperors are 
in a bad position enough. You can publish 
the summary of this intelligence, without 
giving it as frbm a letter of mine, — ^which 
would not . be becoming. To-morrow you 
vrill have the bulletin. Although for the 
last week I have bivouacked in thne open air, 
my health is nevertheless good. This even- 
nig I occupy a bed in the fine chateau of M. 
K^onitz of Austerlitz ; and I have changed 
my shirt for the first time in the last eight 
days. There was a charge between my 

fuard and that of the Emperor of Russia, 
he Russian guard was overthrown. Prince 
Repnin, commanding that corps, was taken, 
with a portion of his men, and the standards 
and artillery of the Russian guard. The 
Emperor of Germany this morning skit 
Prince Lichtenstein to ask an interview with 
me. It is possible that peace will quickly 
follow. My army on the field of battle was 
less numerous than his, but the enemy was 
caught in a flagrant fault while manoeuv- 
ring.'' 

Joseph Buonapa^e was a weak inefficient 
man, as his papers in these Memoirs are said 



to verify, in the most emphatic manner. 

MAYORS oh" OLDEN TIME. 

Our att^itive correspondent "Monkbttms" 
furnishes us with the following list of Mayors 
of Philadelphia, from 1701 to 1772 ; and 
rightly thinks it will interest some of our 
antiquarian readers. " Monkbarns " prom- 
ises us hereafter a list 'of the officers 
of the British Navy^ stationed on our waters 
juat previous to the revolution. 



AD.. 



1701 
1703 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1710 
1711 
/ 1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1718 
1720 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1730 
1732 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 



. Edward Shippen. 

. Anthony Morris. 

. Griffith Jones. 

. Joseph Wilcox. 

. Nathan Stanbury. 

. Thomas Masters. 

. Richard Hill. 

. William Carter. 

r Samuel Preston. 

. John Dickenson. 

. George Roche. 

; Richard Hill. 

. John Dickenson. 

. William Fishboume: 

. James Logan. 

. Clement Plumsted. 

. Isaac Norrie. 

. William Hudson. 

. Charles Read. 

. Thomas Laurence. 

. Thomas Griffiths. 

. Samuel Hazel. 

. Thomas Griffiths. 

. Thomas Laurence. 

. WiUiam Allen. 

. Clement Plumsted. 

. Thomas Griffiths. 

. Amty Morris. 

. Edward Roberts. 

. Samuel Hazel. 

. Clem. Plumsted 

. William Till. 

.. Benjamin Shoemaker. 

. Edward Shippen. 

. James Hamilton. 

. William Atwood. 

. Charles Willing. 

. Thomas Laurence. 

. Williwn Plumsted. 

. Robert Shattle. 

. Benjamin Shoemaker. 

. Thomas Laurence. 

. Charles Willing. 

. William Plumsted. 

. Atwodd Stute. 

. Thomas Laurence. 

. John Stamper. 

. Benj am in Shoemaker. 

. Jacob Duchee, 

. Henry Harriferon. 
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1763 . , 


. Thomas Willing. . 


1764 . , 


. Thomas Laurence. 


1765 . , 


. John Laurence. 


1767 . 


• Isaac Jones. 


1769 . 


. . Samuel Shoemaker. 


1771 . 


. . John Gibson. 



RES CURIOSAE. 



IflBDIGAL PRACTICB ON THB LEVANT. 

^ Most of the following information is de- 
rived from " Hobhouse's Albania," published 
many years ago. Hobhouse, it will be re- 
menabered, was Byron^s friend. 

Physic is practi8e4 in the Levant, partly 
by Grxeeks, who have received some educa- 
tion in Italy, and frequently continue on 
their return to wear the Frank habit ; and 
partly by Italians. They are extremely ig- 
norant and full of old prejudices, yet they 
are personages of some importance. Many 
have received no education at all. 

Signoi'Oazzaiti, (an exception to the gen- 
eral rule,) has tried some courageous inno- 
vations, and has even attempted the intro- 
daction of the Cow Pox, and with partial 
success. He had inoculated about three 
hundred. 

The general practice is to administer 
Jalap, Manna, Glauber's Salts, in quantities 
too small to be serviceable, and bark 
draughts in almost every complaint, swilling 
the J&tient at the same time with fat broth 
and slops. Phlebotomy is also extensively 
practised, but with topical bleedings they 
seem unacquainted, although the Turkish 
and Greek peasants scarify themselves on 
the hands and feet, as a cure for rheumatic 
pains. If the disease does not speedily 
give way, the patient is concluded to be 
possessed, and recourse is had to a priest, 
whose business it is to cast out the torment- 
ing spirit. « 

M^adies are considered by this ignorant 
and superstitious people rather as judgments 
and visitations, or the immediate operation 
of the d^moU) than as the simple effects of 
a disorderly system. 

Mr. Hobhouse was of opinion that the use 
of the hot bath must be prejudicial to health, 
from the excessive relaxation, and indeed 
exhaustion which it produces. A person 
not accustomed to the heat of the inner 
chamber of the bath, is unable to support 
himsell' a moment in the warm sUam, 
in which a Greek or Turk will remain, 
under the hands of the bathers for half an 
hour. 

All the women bathe at least once a 
month, the men in general once a week. 

The ancients seem to have ranked bathing 
with the pleasures of Yenuli and Bacchus. 



and looked upon it t^ no less pernicious, if 
carried to excess :— 

" Drink much, bathe often, lore a 'vroman well — 
Twfll Bend you just the shortest way to ." 

Total blindness in horses is not unfre- 
guently restored in the following manner : — 
They run a needle and thread round the 
back part of the eye, then, by means ofthe 
Ujread, they draw the eye almost out of the 
socket, 80 as to reach the back part of it, 
and with a razor or knife, cut of the horny 
excrescence which is the cause of the disease, 
washing the wound with a little salt, they 
afterwards return the part to its position, 
and consider the horse to be sufiBiciently re- 
covered to be used the next day. 

SWIFT ON MORTALITY. 

The following humorous description of 
Mortality, from the pen of Dean Swift, ap- 
peared originally in the Gentleman* s Magor 
zine : — 

As you have been pleased very generously 
to honour me with your friendship, I think 
mysfelf obliged to throw off all disguise, and 
discover to to you my real circumstances ; 
which I shall with all the openness and free- 
dom imaginable. You will be surprised at 
the beginning of my story, and tnink the 
whole a banter ; but you may depend upon 
its being actually true, and if need were I 
could bring the parson of the parish to tes- 
tify the same. You must know then, that 
at this present time, I live in a little sorry* 
house of clay, that stands upon the waste 
as other cottages do ; and, what is worst of 
all, am liable to be turned out at a minutes' 
warning. It is a sort of copy-hold tenure, 
and the custom of the manor is this : for 
for the first thirty years I am to pay no rent, 
but only do suit and service, and attend 
upon the f courts, which are kept once a 
week, and sometimes oftener ; for twenty 
years after this, I am to pay a % rose every 
year ; and further than this, during the re- 
mainder of life, I am to pay a tooth (which 
you will say is a whimsical sort of an ac- 
knowledgement) every two or three years, or 
oftener if it should be demanded : and if I 
have nothing more to pay, "Gut" must be 
the word, and it will not be long ere my 
person will be seized. I might have had my 
tenement, such as it is, upon much better 
terms ; if it had not been for a fault of my 
great || grand-father; he and his wife to- 
gether, with I the advice of ^n ill-neighbour, 
were concerned in robbing an T[ orchard, be- 
longing to the ** lord of the manor, and 
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forfeited this great privilege, to my sorrow I 
am sure ; but, howev6r, I must do as veil as 
I can, and shall endeavour to keep mj house 
in tolerable' repair. My ft kitchen, where 
I dress my victuals, is a comical little round- 
ish sort of a room, somewhat like an oven ; 
it answers much to the purpose it was de- 
signed, and that's enougn. My Xt garrets 
ior irather cock-lofts) are very indifferently 
umished ; but they are rooms which few 
people regard now, unless to lay lumber in. 
The worst part of the storv is, it costs me a 
great deal every year in f||| thatching; for, 
as my building stands pretty much exposed 
to the wind and weather,* the covering you 
know must decay faster than ordinary; 
however I make snift to rub on in my little 
way, and when ?§ rent day comes I must 
see and discharge it as well as I can. When- 
ever I am turned out, I understand my 
lodge, or what you please to call it, descends 
upon a low-spirited creeping 1[1[ family, 
remarkable for nothing but being instru- 
mental in advancing the reputation of a 
great man in Abchurch Lane,* but be this as 
it will, I have one snug apartment that 
lies en the left side of my house, which I 
reserve for my chiefest friends ; it is very 
warm, where you will always be a welcome 
guest ; and you may depend upon a lodging 
as long as the edifice shall be in the tenure 
and occupation of • J. S. 

P. S. This room that I value so much, was 
set on fire? once, and my whole building in 
danger of being demolished, by an unlucky 
boy t throwing his lighted torch in at the 
window, the casement happening to be open. 
I must not forget to tell you that the person 
who X is sent about to gather our quit-rents 
before-mentioned, is a queer, little, old, 
round-shouldered fellow, with scarce any 
hair upon his head ; which grotesque figure, 
together with his invidious employments, 
makes him generally slighted, and often 
times much abused. He has a prodigious, 
stomach of his own ; whatever he gets, it 
goes into his unrighteous maw, which mi^es 
a fool of the ostrich for digestion ; he is con- 
tinually exercising his grinders upon one 
thing or another, and yet he is as poor as a 
rake, and by that means goes so light that 
'■ / 

tf Hia stomsch. Xt ^^ ^^^' 

I Clothes. 2S His dMth. %% The Worms. 

* ProbaUf alluding to some physlaian or quack doctor, 
resident In that place, who might at that time famous fiur 
curing those yermin in the body. 

g By love. f CupM. 

X Time. This description is elegant, and the slighting 
and abusing time, the teeth of time, and man's abuse of 
that precious Jewel, evta when he is lit his he^ t. e. 
death roninds me of a line I have stMniswhete seen, " Every 
moment of time is a monumaut of God's mercy. 



he isiofken. at a man's heels. beforehe thinks 
of him ; he is very absolute and ready in 
executing his commission ; and has a rela- 
tion, one |[ Tide a Waterman, that is full as 
saucy and peremptory as himself. If you 
meet with either of them, and cry out " Stop 
J a little," '* the devil a moiftent" they'll stay. 

AVERAGE OF LIFE. 

The Plough, Loom, and Anvil, contuns 
some curious statistics in reference to the 
influence of occupations from the registration 
reports of the State of Massachusetts ; they 
extend over a sufficient period of time to 
enable us to deduce some important and 
truthful conclusions. T^ie general average 
of life among males of all occupations is 
51.94. 

The longest livers are distillers, whose 
average is over 74 years. Pilots stand next^ 
their average life-time being nearly 72. 
Weighers and Guagers live 70 years, omittiiig 
a fraction. Gentlemen, 68. 

Then follows a classification bal^ upon 
longevity, more curious than Buffon's^, who, 
it will be remembered, placed men in the 
same class with bats. 

Thus we have Caulkers, Gangers, Judges 
and Justices, 54; Lawyers, Sailmakers, 
Shipwrights, Stevedores and Sextons, 55. 

Watchmen, Booksellers, Tailors and Tick- 
et Masters, 44. 

Artists, Stablers, and Teamsters, 41. 

Musicians, and Well Diggers, 40. • 

Drovers, Teachers, Civil Engineers, Ped- 
lars and Printers, 37. 

Machinists, Tinsmiths, and Comedians, 
36. 

Editors, Chimney Sweeps and Confection- 
ers, 35. 

Students are lowest on the list, 33. 

The average life of Tobacconists is 57 yrs. 

Among females who are engaged in regu- 
lar occupations, the longest lived are Nurses, 
whose average is 55 ; next come Housekee- 
pers, 52 ; Shoebinders, 45 ; Seamstresses 
and Domestics, 43 ; Tailoresses, 41 ; Straw- 
braiders, 36; Milliners, 35; Dressmakers, 
32; Teachers, 28; Operatives, 27. The 
average age of the above classes of females 
is 46.78 years which is five years and sixteen 
hundredths less than the average of males. 

VARIETATES. 

The art of examining and curing wounds 
was, by writers of romance, allotted to prin- 
cesses, and dainseb of high birth. In later 
davs, Buchanan writes, that the Scots 
nobility were remarkably dexterous in the 



I The author, bo donbt, had ihe old proreth in hli 
thoughts, Tis. ** Time ftad tide will stay Ibr no man." 
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chirurgical art ; and he sajd of James IV . 
of Scotland, ''Quod vulnera scientissim^ 
tractaret/' 

** Are you so out of sorts ? " says the face- 
tious Montaigne, " that your physician has 
denied you the enjoyment or wine, and of 
your favorite dishes, "be not uneasy ; apply 
to me and I will engage to find you one of 
equal credit, who shall put you under a 
regimen perfectly opposite to that settled by 
you* owa adviser." 

Marville remarks that no persons are so 
apt as physicians to quit their profession, 
and follow different walks of literature, and 
confirms his observation by producing a very 
long catalogue of men, of various nations, 
who have resigned the study of medicine, 
for thjat of geometry, of mecfiils, of poetry^ 
and the like. He accounts for it ingeniously 
enough, from the vast extent of reading,' 
through which physicians must of necessity 
pass, and which is likely to set before them 
objects much more pleasing than those of 
whk^ they are in search. 



INEDITED LETTER OF SIR 

WALTER SCOTT. 

— • 

The folowing letter from Sir Walter Scott 
to the Duke of Buckingham, is from an 
autograph copy, and t^ never before pub- 
lished. It is one of the Bannatyne Club 
papers. 

My Lord Duke, — Since I was honored 
with such a flattering mark of your Grace's 
notice, as was implied in receiving a set of 
your Grace's splendid edition of the Irish 
Historians, I have been very anxious to place 
in the magnificent Library at StoWe, M)me 
volumes which may in some degree eiwess 
my sense of very great obligation. Your 
Grace is perhaps aware that a number of in- 
dividuals, constituting what has been ^called 
the Bannatyne Club of Scotland, have been 
associated for the purpose of reprinting for 
private distribution, and with a view to pre- 
servation, rare tracts or manuscripts, chiefly 
such as are connected with the History of 
Scotland. I trust your Grace, whose Judg- 
ment is nn(|uestionable, will not disapprove 
of 1^6 specimen of our labours which I have 
ths honour to transmit for your kind accept- 
ance. The work, which has hitherto been 
known only in the susp^ted and doubtful 
shime of a modernised edition, is now for 
the first time published in its original shape, 
firom ihe author. Sir James Melville's origi- 
nal manuscript, in the hands of Sir George 
Rose, having been a part of the library of 
the last Lord Marchmont. 

If this small offering should be acceptable 
to your Grace, I hope to be the means of 



placing similar volumes on the shelves of 
your Grace's library ; as having the honour 
to be the Preoses of tiie club, I know I shall 
well discharge the duty of th^ office, by in- 
oluding the collection at Stowe among them 
to whom we presume to offe^ a copy of the 
productions of our press. 

We have lately finished a singularly inte- 
resting H istory of King James the Sext, of 
which a copy remains in our store, it will 
accompany the Memoirs of Sir James Mel- 
ville. At press we are at work upon a book 
called Spalding's Memoirs, which gives a 
most singular account of the internal State 
of Scotland, during the reign of Charles I. 
and the Civil Wars. This will appear next, 
year, and I hope maybe acceptable at Stowe. 
I presume to offer my most respectful com- 
pliments to her Grace ; and am with a great 
sense of obligation, My Lord Duke, 

Your Grace's most obedient, and obliged 

humble Servant, 
Edinburg, June 7, 1827. Walter Scott. 
To the DuiLE of Buckingham. 



— J 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

— The London Athenaswn says : Since the 
returns of the Earl of Ellosmere from the 
United States he has become possessed of a 
complete copy of an extremely important 
English work relating to the discovery of 
America. Its existence has been long re- 
corded, and several copies, more or less mu- 
tilated, are in public or in private libraries ; 
but, excepting the one now in the hands of 
Lord EUesmere, no complete copy is known 
save that among Mr. Grenville's books in 
the British Museum. This has till now 
been considered unique. It is entitled " Di- 
vers Voyages touching the Discovery of 
America, and the Islands adjacent unA) the 
same,'' &c., — and was printed by Thomas 
Dawson for Thomas Woodcocke in 1852, 4to» 
It was compiled and prepared by the cele- 
broted Kichard Hakluyt, who dedicated it to 
Sir Philip Sidney. The most remarkable 
feature belonging to the copies of Lord El- 
lesmere and the Museum is, that they each 
contain both the ancient maps -.—one, of the 
world as known in 1627, which was sent 
from Seville to the Ambassador of Henry 
the Eighth residing at the court of Charles 
the Fifth — ^the other, of both hemispheres 
north of the tropic of Cancer, which is ad- 
dressed by Michael Lok, citizen of London, 
iliustri viro Philippo Sidrueo, and was con- 
tributed by him to Hakluyt's production. 
The last is most interesting, since it shews. 
ihe precise state of discovery in the east and 
in the west up to the year lo52 — which date 
is in the comer. The maps are mentioned 
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on the title-page ; but the last, except in the 
two instances pointed out, is invariably 
wanting, and the first is of the rarest occur- 
rence. The compiler of " The Bibliograph' 
er's Manual" in 1834 did not know of a 
single copy of Hakluyt'^s " Divers Voyages," 
&c., containing either map ; and Mr. Gren- 
ville, in the catalogue of his library, pub- 
lished in 1842, triumphed in the notion that 
he was the owner of tne only copy illustrated 
by both maps. Until now, it was thought by 
persons least acquainted with the subject 
that he had a right to do so. Lord EUes- 
mere did not obtain this rarity on the other 
side of the Atlantic, where m its original 
state it is unj^nown ; and it is a singular cir- 
cumstance that it should have fallen into his 
han'ds so recently after his return from New 
York. Our own acquaintaintance with the 
tract is derived from the copy in the British 
Museum." 

— Criticism in the French journals, says 
a London paper, is reduced to singular straits. 
Victor Hugo having published a copy of his 
lyrical poems, the publisher in due course 
sends a copy to the Siecle for review. The 
critic reads and admires ; but not knowing 
how far the government may think proper 
to sanction admiration in the case of a ban- 
ished poet, he tells his readers, with a cu- 
riouss implicity, that he ** thinks these are 
fine verses," but dares not say so. Not 
willing, however, to be quite baulked of a 
quotation, the writer goes into along digres- 
sion on the life of the French poet, in order 
to create an occasion for bringing in these 
words from a private letter: "I am convin- 
ced that the expansion of intelligence w^l 
serve to ripen ideas. I write, I speak, I do 
my duty, and I peaceably contemplate the 
whitening of my hairs in exile." Such is 

^the tone in which one of the most stirring of 
Fren^ voices is allowed to pipe to the good 
people of Paris 1 The poet, nevertheless, 
utters the truth. The world may be sure 
that, in the long run, the Muses have never 
yet been on the losing side of any great hu- 
man question. 

— We learn from the Atlienasum that one 
of the oldest medical journals of France — 
the Gazette des Hopitaux — has just been 
made the subject of a kind of munificence 
which so far as we know is without prece- 
dent in the annals of the periodical press. 
A physician of one of the Paris hospitals 
has made a gift to the journal — or, we should 
rather say, to science and to his professional 
brethren — of an annual sum of 10,000 francs 
(400Z.) The terms of the donation are cu- 
rious. The donor announces that the annui- 
ty will be paid as long as he lives — ^and he 
will endeavor to perpetuate it after his death. 



A condition of the gilt is absolute secrecy 
as to the giver's name. The money is to be 
applied as follows : The sum of 3,000 francs 
is to be given for the encouragement of au- 
thors of useful— espcially practical — ^works 
to be published in the Uazette, The distri- 
bution of this portion ©f the fund the donor 
reserves to himself so long as he shall be 
competent to its efficient discharge. The 
remaining 7,000 francs are to be devoted to 
making up the price of subscription to the 
journal for those of his professional brethren 
who cannot conveniently afford to pay more 
than a certain proportion of it out of their 
own pockets. Whatever parties coming un- 
der a certain qualification declare to be the 
utmost they can spare is to be taken as such 
without questioning — ^the remainder of the 
iubscription being taken from the fund. " I 
have," says the donor, "full trust in ihe 
good faith of my co-professionals— fear no 
abuse of this indulgence — and am satisfied 
that they will use it as long as it is really 
necessary to them — ^resigning the privilege 
when they can in favor of their younger or 
poorer brethren." 

— Captain McClure's despatches, pub- 
lished in the English papers, furnish the fol- 
lowing, amon^ other facts, touching the ex- 
plorations in the Arctic seas. Writing from 
the north side of Bs^ng Island, he says : 
" The weather during the winter has been 
in each month several degrees more mild 
than was experienced in the Prince of Wides 
Strait, nearly a degree and a half further 
south, last year, which, in conjunction with 
the animals remainiog in numbers in this 
locality, must be taken as a paoof of its 
mildness. In consequence of our favored 
position ^the crew were allowed to ramble 
overihe hills almost daily in quest of game, 
and their exertions happily supplied us with 
a fresh meat of venison three times a fort- 
night. At the commencement of winter we 
had nine deer, fifty-three hares, and forty- 
four ptarmigan, the former having from two 
to three inches of fat ; and on the first of 
April we had upwards of one thousand 
pounds of venison hanging at the yard- 
arms*" 

— A statue to the late M. Arago, says a 
London paper, is so much a matt^ of oourse 
in France, that when we say a committee is 
forming to promote that object it almost 
seems as if we were announcing a fact that 
every one must be already aware of. The 
committee thus far is cosmopolitan in char- 
acter. M. Dupont (de TEure,) the philoso- 
pher's old* ftiend, and the hero of so many 
events, has lived to preside over — or at least 
to lend his honorable name to— yet one more 
committee. He has been chosen as Hon. Pre- 
eddent. M. Oombes, President of the Acade- 
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my of Sciences, is the Acting President. 
Among the members of the committee we 
find names of Professor Airy, Mr. Franklin 
Bache, of the United States, M. Odilion Bar- 
rot, Vice-Admiral Baudin, President of the 
Bureau of Longitudes, B^ranger, the poet, 
Sir D. Brewster, M. Camot, ex-Minister of 
Public Instruction, M. Cousin, M. David 
(d' Angers,) Dr. Faraday, M. Flburens, Per- 

Setual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
(aron A. Humboldt, M. Manin, ex-President 
of the Republic of Venice, Professor Mello- 
ni, of Naples, M. Mignet, M. Miohelet, M. 
Quetelet, Directory of the Observatory of 
Brussels, M. Struve, the Russian astronomer, 
Horace Vernet, and M. Villamain. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Spiritual Tlslton. 
— This is the title of another and decidedly 
the best volume from the prolific pen of the 
author of ** Musings of an invalid,'' " Clouds 
and Sunshine," &c. It has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. John S. Taylor, of New York, 
and embraces the admirable ** Spiritual 
Dialogues " which appeared originally some 
months since, in Bizarre, and which were 
I most flatteringly noticed by the press of the 
Union, as they enriched issue after issue of 
I our paper. We consider them among the 
most original papers that have appeared 
during the century, and doubt not, coming 
forth as they now do, in a body, they wiU 
command increased favor. The author is a 
gentleman of the highest order of talent ; 
while he is also a man of feeling, sentiment, 
philosophy, and withal great refinement. 
We have known him from the earliest youth, 
and we see in his works, fine as they are, 
only a partial development of what long 
ago we lelt be must finally accomplish in 
the paths of literature. He says in his note 
introducing these papers, in his peculiar 
modest manner, as lollows : 

" The kind reception extended to the fol- 
lowing Dialogues, as they appeared original- 
ly in the Bizarre, has encouraged the author 
to present them in a collected form, with 
sotne few additions." 

The contents of the volume embrace Dia- 
logues between Alcibiades and Sheridan, 
Henry Dandolo and Peter Stuyvesant, Reu- 
bens and Cole, Pindar and Dante, Diogenes 
and Rabelais, Aristides and Jay, Chrysostom 
and Channing, Amphion and Bellini, Ros- 
cius and Kemble, Archim(&des and Fulton, 
Aurelius and Howard, Corinna and Lady 
Jane Grey, Ben Jonson and Sam Johnson, 
Julius CsBsar and Zachary Taylor, Timon 
and Swift, John Smith and Sydney Smith, 
Lucian and Lamb, Father Nile and Father 
Mississippi, Pericles and Hamilton, Phidias 
and Raphael. 



The four last are additifms to the series, 
as they appeared in Bizarre, and we shall 
perhaps offer extracts from them in our 
next. 

Martien and other prominent dealers in 
the city have the book for sale. It must have 
an immense run. It can be read either by 
piecemeal, or as a whole, and the beauty of 
it is, that like the essays of Elia, and some 
of the older classical authors, it can be taken 
up and laid down, read and re-read, every 
day with pleasure and profit. 

Gorrespondenoe of Gray. 
— A correspondence of Thomas Gray vrith 
William Mason, to which are added some 
letters addressed by the poet to the Rev. 
James Brown, D. D., master of Pembroke 
College, with notes and illustrations by the 
Rev. John Mitford, has lately been published 
in London by Bentley. The volume is deem- 
ed an important addition to the stock of in- 
formation concerning the author of the fa- 
mous "Elegy in a Country Churchyard." 
One gets nearer the poet, though, as an Eng- 
lish critic alleges, by small approaches. 
" We see him more playfal than ever ; and 
we are led to appreciate still more the warmth 
of friendship which men like Mason, Whar- 
ton, and MchoUs entertained for him, and 
which he in return cherished for them. Still 
more clearly do we see how unfitted the poet 
was for Waipole, and how unfitted Walpole 
was for him. Had Gray given way to his 
nature he might have been a great satirist. 
We have some squibs of his which exhibit a 
vein that only required working. It was 
his love for satire which increased his love 
for Mason — a man, his poetic sensibilities 
excepted, very unlike Gray. Mason has not 
ill-described himself in the present volume, 
when he proclaims his liking to young Lord 
Nuneham — * he is so peevish, and hates 
things so much.' " 

Our critic adds : 

" Tfie most valuable portions of the vol- 
ume relate to the assistance given by Gray to 
the poeti^ of Mason. The poet of the Eng- 
lish Garden and the Heroic Epistle was 
proud to obtain the critical judgment of the 
author of the Elegy ; and Gray, it must be 
said, was a fastidious critic, who dwelt on 
words and expressions with a fine sense of 
the delicacy and strength ef the English 
language; Gray composed slowly; weigh- 
ing every word in a sovereign scale — Mason, 
on the other hand, was a rapid writer — sel- 
dom attending to the subtle distinctions to 
bo met with m words. Words, indeed, to 
use his own expression to the contrary about 
Gray — digestea easily with him. Gray has 
hit off this defect in his friend in one of the 
letters in the present volume : * Why, you 
make no more, dear Mason, he says, * of 
writing an ode and throwing it into the fire 
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than of buckling andnnbuekling your shoe/' 
To which the other replies!, as we now learn 
for the first time — " Pray, Mr. Gray, why 
won't you make your Muse do now and then 
a friendly turn ? An idle slut as she is ! if 
she was to throw out her ideas never so care- 
lessly it would satisfy some folks that I 
know, but I won't name names." Yet. Ma- 
son was afraid of what, after Pope, he calls 

* the desperate hook" of Gray : and Gray, 
when he neard that Mason was concocting 

* An Elegy in the Garden of a Friend/ writes 
by way of postscript — * Send me theElegy — 
my hoe is sharp." 

Lectures to Young Women. 

— Messrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co. of Boston, 
have just published a 12mo. volume with 
this title, embracing a series of Lectures by 
Kev. William G. Eliot, jr., of St. Louis. 
It is a new edition of a popular work. 
Apropos of Messrs. C, N. & Co., they 
have m press the following works : " Familiar 
Sketches of Sculpture and Sculptors." By 
Mrs. H. E. Lee.—" Hypatia, or New Faces 
with an Old Face." By the author of "Alton 
Locke."—" A Volume of Sermons." By Rev. 
A. B. Livermore. — ** Popular Legends of 
Brittany ;" — " The Wind Spirit and the 
Bain Goddess," translated from the German. 
— " A Memoir of Rev. Sylvester Judd." — 
" The Money-Boxes." Edited by the author 
of " Cousin Harry's Hymns and Twilight 
Stories."—" Sermons," from the Writings of 
the late Rev. H. J. Harrington, of San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

December Magazines. 

— Graham and Godey are both on our table, 
each closing a volume. The former will ap- 
pear with the new year, under the auspices 
of a new publisher, Mr. R. H. See, with 
Graham himself still at the editorial oar. 
The latter comes up with 1854 largely im- 
proved ; and with better determination' than 
ever on the part of the excellent publisher 
to make an impression. Graham aild Godey 
are an honor to Philadelphia literature. We 
will furnish either of them, with Bizarre, 
for three dollars and fifty cents, money down. 
Mark this. 

Village Sermons. 

— Dr. Hooker has published " Village Ser- 
mons," by the popular author of " Alton 
Locke," the Rev, Charles Kingsley. They 
are a string of gems, — bright and new, — 
which a man may set in ' his bosom and be 
the richer for ; may wear without fear of any 
tarnishing of himself or them ; — elear gems 
of truth fashioned for use W a workman, 
such as Kingsley alone is. We advise the 
reading of these sermons, as the most stir- 
ring and remarkable of pulpit discourses. 



Lingard's History of England. 

— Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Bos- 
ton, have issued the fourth volume of this 
work. 

Haarts and Faces. 

— Another excellent juvenile is this, from 
the pen of the author of " Father Bright- 
hopes," just issued by Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., of Boston. "Paul Creyton " has made 
for himself worlds of readers, and the stories 
he weaves together in this pretty volume, 
will be caught up and devourea with the 
greatest avidity by the little people. 

Salad for the Solitary. 
— ^Mr. Sanders' excellent book, with this 
title, published by Lamport, Blakeman & 
Law, of New York, has recently been re- 

Eublished in London, and obtains a very 
andsome notice from the Aihenasum. We 
present 4 few extracts, doubting not- that we 
thus very agreeably occupy the space re* 
quired in their presentation : 

" Let no cosy old bachelor, deep in the 
mysteries of quihi, motttarde de ma/dle, and 
intent on the * herbal savours that give s^ise 
delight,' send for this volume in the hope of 
gleaning from it secrets unknown to Kitchi- 
nerand Soyer. * Salad for the Solitary' is, 
in fact, rather a quaint than a happy title for 
such a book as this before us. We are not 
aware that solitude has any particular fond- 
ness for salads : but rather the contrary, if 
there be any truth in the Spanish proverb: 
that it requires four persons to mix a good 
one, a spendthrift for oil, a miser for vine- 
gar, a counsellor for salt, and a madman to 
stir it all up. The * Epicure,' whom we un- 
hesitatingly pronounce to be an American 
(mistake, Mr. Athenceumt the Epicure is aa 
Englishman — Eds, Bizarre,) is a literary 
gossip of the pleasentest sort. He has read 
much and noted his reading ; read with his 
mind awake and with his heart open to ap- 
peals of beauty. A something between the 
elder Disraeli and Hazlitt, half a collector, 
half an essayist — he piles up for the reader's 
delectation, thought, fancy, anecdote. The 
ingredients are l^rrowed for the most part ; 
but he gives them a new flavor, a fresh pun- 
gency, by the cdmbinatlon in which he 
places them." 

Touching the "Epicure's" excellent talk 
on diet, which, it will be remembered, we 
extracted when we noticed " Salad," the re- 
viewer says : 

" When Bolingbroke invited Swifb to dine 
with him he talked of the dashes he would 
offer: "a fig for your bill of fare," said 
Swift, *• show me your bill of company." 
Goldsmith's vwiison pastry is familiar to all 
readers. Milton was fona of a glass of wa- 
ter and a pipe, A modem poet, who was 
asked by a lady of fashion wmit he would 
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like for dinner, answered * peppermint cor- 
dial and black pudding/ " 

The sublect of Epitaphs, so happily dis- 
cussed and illustrated by the *' Epicure," 
brings out the following facetious inscription, 
copied by the reviewer from a churchyard in 
Essex : 

Hera lies the man Richard 
^ And Mary his wife ; 

Their surname was Pritchard, 

They lived without strife: 

And the reason was plain— 

They abounded in riches, 

They had no care or pain, 

And the wift wore fhB breeehet. 

The reviewer closes thus : , 

" We need not quote or annotate further. 
Our extracts will show that here is pleasant 
material round which to jot down thoughts, 
facts, and memories as they occur: an amus- 
ing book now, and a book to be made better 
hereafter." 

We congratulate the author of " Salad" on 
such substantial praises, and from a veritable 
Sir Hubert too. They come as a most pleas- 
ant backing to the sale of his book in our 
country, amounting already, as is stated, to 
ten thousand copies. 

Montgomery's Publications. 

— The " Popular Educator," for November, 
the ** Illustrated History of Hungary," No. 
8, the " Alps, Switzerland, and Lombardy," 
part 7, and " CasselFs Natural History," 
part 4, have each been sent to our table, by 
p. J. Price & Co., the liberal and flourishing 
importing firm lately so successfully estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, at No. 7, Hart's 
Buildings. They are all the nublications of 
Mr. Alexander Montgomery, No. 17, Spruce 
Street, New York. AVe would also, here 
acknowledge the receipt of the "Illustra- 
ted Magazine of Art " for November, another 
most superb publication, which comes to us 
from Mr. J. W. Moore. 
Announcements. 

^-The following books lately received, we 
can onl^ in the present number name by 
their titles. From Harper & Brothers,— 
" Haydn's Autobiography," edited by Tom 
Tayler, 2 vols. 12mo.—"Historv of Greece," 
by George Grote, Esq. vol. 2, (we have not 
received vol. 1.) — " Charles Auchester," a 
novel, by E. Berger. From Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., of Boston, — " Lectures to Young 
Men," by Eliot. — " Pierre Touissant," by 
Lee. From Robert Carter & Brothers, of 
New York, — "Jacqueline Pascal, Convent 
Life at Port Royal." And from Charles 
Sciibner, of New York, Willis's " Health 
Trip to the Tropics." — ^Redfield announces 
a volume from tne pen of Henry T. Tucker- 
man, entitled " A Month in England." The 
Home Journal says it is the result of four 
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weeks* exploration amid the haunts of Lon- 
don authors, and the depositaries of art, 
with local descriptions and critical observa-, 
tions. An idea or the volume may be formed 
from the table of contents : — "Old and New " 
" London Authors ; " " The Duke and the 
Drudge ; " " A Trip to Windsor ; " " Lions :" 
" A Day at Oxford ; " " Art ; " " Castles and 
Shakspeare ; " ** By-the-Way, etc. etc." 
Tuckerman's books are alway« good. 
Sculpture and Sculptors. 

— A series of familiar sketches with this 
title, embracing two elegant 12mo. volumes, 

). 239, have lately been published by 
essrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co., of Boston. 
They are from the pen of the author of 
" Three Experiments of Living," &c., and 
were written for the purpose of presenting 
a connected history of sculpture, and those 
who have distinguished themselves as sculp- 
tors. The author undertakes her task very 
modestly, and accomplishes it, we think, in 
the happiest manner. Her volumes are 
pleasant, and will unquestionably be gener- 
ally pronounced useful. Sculpture, as a 
study, has been but little attended to in 
America. We may hope that such works as 
that we are now noticing, will call more 
attention to the subject. 
Western Characters. 

— Redfield, of New York, has just published 
a book (12mo. pp. 378) with this title. It 
embraces sketches of Western Characters, 
or Types of Border Life, and is beautifully 
illustrated by Darley. The author is J. L. 
McConnel, a writer of considerable merit. 
There is no personality in the volume, 
though it gives pictures which unquestion- 
ably have their originals. The writer says 
the book as it at present appears, is not in 
strict accordance with his original plan. We 
shall in all probability return to it again here- 
after, when our readers shall be treated to 
extracts. 

Similitudes. 

— Jewett & Co., of Boston, are the publish- 
ers of a truly loveable little volume, with 
this title. It comes from the pen of " Lucy 
Larcoy," and embraces a gathering of de- 
lightful little stories, which the young folks 
will devour with the best relish. Lucy — we 
like the name of Lucy — makes a nestling 
place for herself in the hearts of the young 
people, by this volume, and we trust she may 
long repose in such chambers. Her little 
volume, it should be added, is hand- 
somely illustrated, while it is printed as ele- 
gantly as could be desired. 

MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

Junien. 

The Jullien concerts at Concert Hall, were 
largely attended* Crowds have, indeed, filled 
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the immense saloon nightly. Even when its 
dimensions were increased so as to admit 
four or five hundred more people, still, there 
was a shortness of sitting room. Such suc- 
cess* we need not add, was deserved. . Phil- 
adelphians know how to appreciate good 
music, be it vocal or instrumental. They 
will not, unless ftnr the momentarv fun of the 
thing, patronize humbugs ; and when they do 
this, the humbug must be boldly transpar* 
ent ; it must be rich and racy. 

Jullien's band in Philadelphia was only 
about half the size of JuUien's bank in New 
York ; still it was gloriously effective. The 
great Mosstro's compositions were given with 
immense emphasis, particularly the celebra- 
ted American Quadrilles. This p'eoe is a 
most brilliant and happy hit. It tiirills one 
ynth patriotic fire, xou rise up under its 
execution ; your blood gallops through your 
veins ; your hand all involuntarily flies to 
your head, where your hat would be if you 
were not in a concert room, and you are on 
the point of singing out with stentorian 
lungs, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! Truly, this 
is a great country ; and JuUien's Quadrilles 
are well calculated to extend its area of free- 
dom. There is a spirit in them which makes 
Jonathan's waistcoat too small for his body — it 
must be liberally enlargedi; or the thumpings 
of his heart, and the swellings of his breast, 
will tear it all to tatters. 

JuUien's compositions are just as peculiar, 
just as distinctive of JuUien, as are JuUien's 
waistcoat and neckcloth ; just as much Jul- 
lien's, and JuUien's alone, as are the waving 
of JuUien's gilded wand, and the sinking 
away of JuUien, at the close of each piece, 
into JuUien's elegantly carved and gilded 
arm chair. Who that has seen that waist- 
coat, or that neckcloth, with the swelling 
ruffles beneath it; who that has seen the 
waving of that gilded wand, the sinking 
away, the literafly crumbling to pieces of 
Jullien into his gold and velvet chair, will 
forget either? Not one — even though his 
memory be as bad as an officeholder's who 
has patronage to dispense, and who has pro- 
mised subordinate positions to twenty indi- 
viduals, when he really only has places for 
ten. Waited on by the unsuccessful ten his 
recollection is sadly befog'd : " Did I tell 
you, you should haV3 the place? You must 
be mistaken — really I don't remember !" 

JuUien's solo performers are as a whole 
the best we liave ever had in the country. 
One or two of them rank first in the world. 
Bottessini and Koenig are of the former class. 
The brothers MoUenhauers are also, we sus- 
pect, as duettists, unsurpassed. We have 
not sp9,ce to specialize more th?in'we have 
done. 

We must add that the whole management 
of the JuUien conoeits has been admirable, 



in a superlative sense. We know not wh&a. 
we have encountered a more agreeable per- 
son than Dr. Joy ; while as for Brough, he 
is everywhere voted super-excellent, whether 
he stands with his hand upon his heart, in 
sight of the "Old MiU there," ringing " She 
was Uke thee ere death oppressing sunk her 
beauties to decay," or acts as agent of 
Parr's celebrated Life PUls, as director of 
Miss Kate Hayes, and Gottschalk, oif the sole 
representative in the United States of a 
celebrated gunpowder. 
Gottschalk. 

— We have a letter from Providence which 
speaks most enthusiastically of the perfor- 
mances 0/ this ypung gentleman in that city 
Ilis sitec^ss, too, was considerable. We 
give a few extracts from our correspondent's 
letter, though the reader must be informed 
that it was written by a brother only for a 
brother's eye : 

" We have had an exceUent artist visiting 
us lately in Providence— young Gottschalk. 
He is a perfect gentleman. I have had him 
at our house, and we are all deUghted with 
him. He spoke of knowing you, and I hope 
you wiU give him all the attention you can. 
He is superior to any pianist I have ever 
heard ; and being American born, and so re- 
markably talented, he ought to be encourag- 
ed, at least by aU of his teUow country peo- 
ple. I am told his reception in Boston was 
not what it ought to have been. The fault, 
if fault he has any, is that he is too 
modest, or rather too sensitive. Such things 
will never answer in our meridian. We are 
all of us ice cool, and require to be stirred 
up with the stick of impudence. Gottschalk 
requires pushing ahead, and I hope you, at 
least, .will do all you can for him. He has 
been very successful in Providence, and more 
than that, has made some friends here who 
will stick to him to the last. I must say, I 
never have been more pleaded with a stran- 
ger. He told us aU about the in 

Faris ; and I think his visit to us may be of 
benefit to him when he returns to ib'rance, 
which I understand he does very shortly." 

The Gennaxiians, 

— with Miss Pintard for a Prima Donna, 
are enjoying high favor in Boston. Such re- 
fined and truly artistic antertainments as 
they give may well be appreciated by such a 
public as that of " modern Athens." 

Spntag. 

— > has been singing in Kichmond, Wasb> 
ington, and Baltimore, with good success. 
She returned to this city and appearedi)ncefor 
the benefit of the PhUharmonic Society, fio 
artiste has ever visited us vnth greater claim 
to high favor. This opinion is not a new 
one with the Bizarre. 

Apropos : We had occasion, in a former 
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nmnber, to make some remarks about the 
little a^ent of Madam Sontag, which, we 
learn, did not please him* He was, in truth, 
80 greatly incensed, that he positively refused 
to pay our advertising bill, and he permits it 
still to remain unsettled. The advertising 
was ordered by a gentleman who acted for 
Mr. Ullman previous to his arrival, and the 
consideration therefor is so small that, under 
the circumstances, no one but a very diminu- 
tive man would refuse to pay it. 
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— A letter, dated Florence, October 5th, 
and published in a London paper, gives the 
following touching Verdi's last opera, *' II , 
Trovafcore*' : 

" As to forming anything like a final judg- 
ment of an opera, in four acts, on a first 
hearing, where the salUy the singers, and the 
band are all new to oue, and in the face of a 
riotous Italian audience, it would require 
more critical experience, musical knowledge, 
and presence of mind than I possess. I 
suppose it is unnecessary to state that the 
opera is by Verdi — ^to whom else do the 
Italians now listen ? — and equally unneces- 
sary to add, that everything that mechanical 
musical skill can efiect has been pressed into 
his service to supply the place ot spontan- 
eous melody andoriginalijiy. Various tricks 
of odd keys and out-of-the-way rhythms are 
made use of with some success^ to judge by 
the applause with which they were received. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the natives to assert 
that the performance last night was a grand 
triumph. The yells and howls of the au- 
dience frightened me, until I found that they 
were really an expression of pleasure and 
satisfaction on the part of civilized beings ; 
they reminded me of a British riot at a con- 
tested election ; but of this applause there 
was abundance, and always the most at the 
noisiest parts of the music. 

" The book is so disjointed that it is diffi- 
cult to give an ide?, of it. It has been evi- 
dently compiled from some drama much too 
long to set to music. The author has taken 
refuge in a set of tableaux, rather than 
thoroughly carried out a story, and calls his 
work an opera in four parts. There is a 
Count whose brother has been stolen, and is 
supposed to have been burnt alive by a gip- 
sy, m revenge for her mother having been 
burnt for witchcraft. The gipsy, however, 
* by mistake,' has burned her own child in- 
stead — and brought up the CounVs brother 
as her own son, How this gipsy foundling 
comes to be a knight in splendid armour does 
not appear. He is, however, called 11 Tro- 
vcUore ; and is in love with Leonora, a lady 
fair and free, who misses no opportunity of 
declaring that she returns his passion, to the 
great disgust of the Count, who is, of course, 



in love vrith her also. The IVovatore is, fur- 
ther, a proscribed bandit. This gives the 
Count) his unknown brother, a great hold 
upon him : and he is caught and put in pri- 
son, together with the gipsy his mother, who 
is not his mother, and who is to be burnt for 
burning him, which she did not do. (I hope 
I make myself nnderstood.) Leonora offers 
herself to the Count as the price of the lib 
erty of the Trovatore, and cheats him by 
taking poison. The iVora^ore is hurried %o 
execution ; and the Count, dragging the gip- 
sy to the window to see him^die, is horror- 
-stricken by the announcement • Era questoU 
tuo fratello.* The curtain falls — every one 
being dead except the Count, 

" Out of all this farrago, you may im- 
agine that some eftective situations may 
arise — and these have been cleverly seized 
and dramatically treated by the composer. 
The introductory part appears to me the 
weakest — as in narrative and explanatory 
music Verdi always is. Leonora screams the 
confession of her love to her confidant, and 
makes some very awkward attempts to be 
tender by changing the key two or three 
times in the course of her aria : — and the 
captain of the guard tells the family history 
clumsily enough. But before the first act is 
over the rivals have met, and quarrelled, and 



fo off with the evident intention of fighting, 
'he second part introduces the gipsies, wiSi 
a pretty chorus : and Azucena sings her story 
in an effective romance (founded, as an old 
playgoer of our party remarked, on Storace's 
*TawnyxMoor.') This joins on to a duett 
between her and Manrico : — ^the gipsies tak- 
ing up the first refrain, and, going off, re- 
peating it in»Hhe distance. Then comes the 
Cotmt, His arta is commonplace enough, 
and is interrupted by a bald chorus of nuns, 
in whose convent Leonora is going to take 
the veil : — but, on Manrico appearing, she 
changes her mind, and a very dramatic ter- 
zett ensues, in the *Ernani' style. There is 
a good scene when the Count and Azucena 
first meet (by the bye, the part of Azucena 
would be a very good one in Madame Viar- 
dot's hands,) — and there is a duett between 
the lovers when they are going to be united, 
which has some real sentiment. Indeed, 
from this Jime forward, there is more tender- 
ness in the music than in anything I have 
previously heard by Verdi. A scene in 
which Leonora, on her way to release her 
lover from prison, again hears his serenade, 
bidding her adieu, (sung with purity and 
sweetness by Signer Beaucardo,) had great 
success, and is charmingly written, — the al- 
ternate phrases of the soprano and tenor be- 
ing interrupted by a * Miserere.' behind the 
scenes, for the condemned criminals. It was 
re-demanded loudly, and was repeated: — 
Manrico having first left his prison to make 
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hw.bow to the audience. (How can an ar* 
tistic people tolerate this barbarism ?) Mad- 
ame Albertini played Leonora. She looks as 
if she was worn to skin and bone by scream- 
ing ; but she displaced a good deid of power 
and passion in this, and in the following 
scene, when she intercedes with the Cc^nt 
for Manricot and finally offers herself as his 
ransom. So much force, however, is spent 
in this anti-climax, that the last scene of all 
is rather weak. You will gather from my 
description that the whole thing, book and 
music, is too fragmentary to be an artistic 
work : but there is a good deal of interest 
and more charm in the music, to my think- 
ing, than is usual with Verdi ; and Mr. Gye 
and Signer Costa had better look for ' II 
Trovatore/" 



EDITORS' SANS-SOUCI. 

Princdy Statues. 

— We see there is a project on foot in Lon- 
don, having for its object the erection of a 
Statue to Prince Albert. We should think 
John Bull had already paid money enough 
for Albert statues carved in solid flesh, but 
it seems that fat individual entertains a dif- 
ferent opinion. The Lord Mayor of London, 
starts first the subscription to this new sta- 
tue project with £50, and is followed up by 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Bea- 
ford and others, with the same amount. 

Town Talk. 

— Mr. IngersolFs address before the Alum- 
ni of the University has excited a good deal 
of remark. It certainly was a most remarkr 
able production to come from one who has 
heretofore been considered the rankest of 
partizans. It contains a vast amount of 
truth, but the surprise is that Mr. Ingersoll 
should utter it. He is a very plain-speaking 
gentleman ; but Has he not uncorked his in- 
dignation, &nd poured out the contents of 
the fiask, when they had become sour with 
age ? Governor Bigler's defence of the Gov- 
ernors of Pennsylvania at the La Pierre 
house dinner, subsequently to the address of 
Mr. Ingersoll, is said to have been, upon the 
whole, only tolerable. What else could be 
expected ? Governor Bigler, we suspect, is 
no man for a speech at a literary festival of 
any kind. He is Chief Magistrate of the 
great State of Pennsylvania nevertheless, 
and what is more, wo (the we that write 
Town Talk) voted for him I There goes a 
coloners commission. The epaulettes of aid- 
de-camp to Bigler will certainly never adorn 
these shoulders. 

— The La Pierre House hops are universallv 
pronounced delightful re-unions. We thank 
the proprietors for their remembrance of 
Bizarre, and hope it may be represented at 
their next hop. The dle^ants of the press, 
we learn, have been admirably represented 



in the editors of the San, tke Saturday Cour- 
ier, and the CUy Item, Apropos of him of 
the Ciiy Item : It is said he delivered a fine 
lecture on music in Lancaster the other eyen- 
ing. It is further stated that he proposes 
delivering a course of lectures shortly at the 
Musical Fund Hall. We will all go. 

— " So you have been to Virginia ? " Yes, 
one of us has been there. Glorious state is 
Virginia, yet only half, nay a quarter de- 
velojjed. The people are refined, intelligent, 
hos|)itable, and they live like noblemen, as 
they are. "Did you see any Uncle Toms ?" No, 
Uncle Toms only live in mad or silly brains. 
We did see though plenty of contented, hap- 
py, and, as to domestic comforts, truly envi- 
able coloured servants. They all had good 
homes. Some of them we learned from 
themselves, had earned very considerable 
sums of money, which they had carefully 
put away. All were attached to the soil on 
which they lived, and not one with whom w© 
talked felt disposed to leave it. They seemed 
to be proprietors, or to feel themselves pro- 
prietors of the ac^es about them. One c^ 
them welcomed us and our travelling com- 

E anion, in the proprietorship style, as he 
andily relieved us of our overcoats and hats, 
on arriving at our destination, a noble and 
hospitable mansion on the Rappahannock, 
with nearly fifteen hundred broad acres 
about it. " You must make yourselves at 
home here ; " said Henry. " We do all we 
ean to amuse gentlemen who visit us ; call 
on Henry if you want anything, gentlemen." 
And who was this Henry ? As industrious 
and clever a servant as we could desire to 
see. He had been brought up in the family, 
and was deeply attached to his mistress. He 
could turn his hand to almost anything. He 
was, in other words, by turns, table-servant, 
coachman, oysterman, seine-fisherman, pain- 
ter, shoemaKer, barber, hairdresser, Doot- 
black, and hunter. His fellow servants were 
little less clever ; and all, we suspect, quite 
as happy and contented as possible to see 
men and women. They looked upon a resi- 
dence in the North as a positive punishment 
They had heard, it seems, of the deplorable 
condition of black people in our large cities. 
We contrasted their calm quiet comforts, in 
their snug, well-warmed cottages, pigs and 
poultry surrounding their doors, witl^ the 
wrecthed state of negroes in Baker street, 
lying, half-clad and half-starved, upati dirty 
straw, in filthy cellars. Perhaps we may 
say more of our Southern jaunt hereafter. 

— The war fever abroad seems to be lollinflr; 
There may be an arrangement. Money wul 
grow easier, we suppose, with a clearing up 
of bellicose skies. It tnight be much more 
plentiful around our premises and do nobody 
any harm. We shall see. 
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FOR THE WEEK ENPINQ 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1853. 

THE MOCKINO BIRD. 

Where the orange blossoms adorn the 
gardens, — ^where the summits of the lofly 
trees are festooned with luxuriant vines, — 
where vernal breezes are redolent of the 
balmy perfume of clustering flowers, — where 
a genial warmth pervades tne atmosphere, — 
where nature witn lavish bounty has opened 
her kindliest stores to robe the earth in beauty, 
and invest every object with a ^arb of pleas- 
ing attraction ; there the mocking bird has 
fixed his home. 

You, who have seen him only a confined 
captive, in some saudy cage; who have 
marked the constramed efforts of that little 
spirit to cheer its lonely hours with artificial 
song, tuning his notes to sounds, unlike those 
which are freely wafted to his ear upon some 
calm spring morning, in a southern clime ; 
you who have only noted the wearied motions 
and the care-worn appearance, as looking 
through those prison bars, he pants for that 
liberty which he once enjoyed amid green 
fields, and by the running brooks, — -know 
not the silver tones of that harmonious voice, 
the never-ending variety of those charming 
notes ; the mild, gentle, graceful movements 
of wing ; when m the bright beams of a 
newly-risen sun, while dew-drops, like pen- 
dant diamonds, still sparkle upon leaf and 
flowret, — ho circles above jour dwelling, 
catching the spirit of quiet joy and peace, 
life and love, which pervades every object — 
pouring forth from that swelling throat one 
continued strain of melody, which enchants 
your own soul, and delights the listening ear 
of nature. 

The music of a bird in captivity, suggests 
emotions by no means pleasing. It is but 
the mirth of a little creature insensible of 
the true character of its situation, yet know- 
ing that all its native privileges are not en- 
joyed. " It is the landscape, the grove, the 
golden break of day, the contest upon the 
hawthorn, the fluttering from branch to 
branch, the soaring in the air, and the an- 
swering of its young, that give the bird's 
song its true relish." 

In the depths of the forest, the thrush 
with its dappled breast turned towards the 



king of day, nits upooi the topmost bough of 
some monarch of the woods, and sweetly 
chants his 

" Orifon, each momixig duly pafd.** 

On every hand ten thousand voices fill those 
leafy dDmes, and enliven the darkest recesses, 
where through matted arches scarcely a sin- 
gle ray of light can unobstructed steal its 
way. Yet amid this happy throng, you 
detect not the notes of the " king of song," 
He is not here. Would you seek him ? Turn 
then from the forest, the dark swamp, and 
search for him at your own door. There he 
is, now hiding his fragile form among the 
vellow blossoms of that jessamine vine, as 
m fragrance it clambers around the piazza, 
now resting amid the flowers of your favorite 
rose-bush, again seeking his fair consort, as 
she guards her nest within that sweet myrtle 
tree, in the corner of your garden. Yes, 
here he swells, and lives secure from harm. 
He courts not the dense glades of the forest, 
but his delight is to select some choeen 
bough of the myrtle, some limb among the 
rose-bushes, some twig upon the jessamine 
vine, where he may enjoy the companion- 
ship of man, and warble those strains of 
nature's own music, where they will fall with 
inimitable harmony upon, and be appreciated 
by the cultivated ear. 

With the first dawn of light in the eastern 
sky, begins his song. Louder and sweeter 
it floats upon the 

*' Breesy call of inoenfle-breathing mom,'* 

again subsiding as the still dull hour of noon 
approaches, until a subdued twitter alone is 
heard from the inner boughs of the refresh- 
ing shade-tree, when the sun is looking 
fiercely down from his burning axle, upon 
the parched earth. Mid-day past, again the 
air grows vocal with the self.same strains, 
even more abundant as the shadows of the 
live-oak and laurel are lengthening, and the 
cool breath of evening tide steals sofikly over 
field and forest. And when the vail of dark^ 
ness has covered the face of nature, when 
the " queen of the silver bow" and her at- 
tendant starry train, look down in beauty 
upon a sleeping world, even then in the quiot 
watches of the night may anon be heard the 
plaintive tones of tliat little songster. 

Pleasing is it, to " see the Icurk warfolinjet 
on the wing, raising its note as it soars, untu 
it seems lost in the heights above us ; the note 
continuing, the bird itself unseen ; to see it 
then descending with a swell, as it oomM 
froni the clouds, yet sinking by degrees as it 
approaches its nest, the spot whore all its 
afi&ctions are centered, the spot that has 
prompted all this joy." 

So It is when in company with his mate, 
that we recornize ^e most tender demon* 
9tnktions of aaeetioiiy the quiet lore ni Hba 
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BKHoking bird. Mark him m he mounts 
aloft, on flattering wing, and with ex- 
panded tail supports himself for one moment 
with utmost grace and ease, and then sud- 
denly circling downwards, seats himself 
beside his spouse, and claims from her some 
token of love, innocent, and touchingly 
beautiful. Now from that swelling throat 
comes a song more attractive, more varied, 
more charmmg than all others, because he 
feels his loved one is near, that her ear is 
open, her eye is upon him, and that she will 
soon again seal his attachment ; and reward 
his efforts with renewed proofs of her own 
regard. Mr. Audubon, in speaking of the 
notes of the mocking bird, remarks ** they 
are not the soft sounds of the flute or the 
hautboy that I hear, but the sweeter notes of 
nature's own music. The mellowness of the 
song, the varied modulations and gradations, 
the extent of its compass, the great brilliancy 
of execution, are unrivalled. There is pro- 
bably no bird in the world that possesses all 
the musical qualifications of this king of 
song, who has derived them all from nature's 
selfr—Yes reader, all." 



HAYDON'S AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY. 

This most clever book has just been 
"brought out by the Harpers in two handsome 
volumes of 5d0 pp. and upwards each. The 
hero was a singular being, and he gives us 
M. the phases of his remarkable career, from 
the time he left his paternal roof and well- 
nigh killed a fond mother by so doing, until 
near up ta tiie horrid moment when he 
fell by his own hand. 

In the coarse of his Autobiography, he 
presents many sketches of contemporary 
genius, literary, scientific and artistic, and in 
doing 80, offers a fund of incident and anec- 
dote which is intensely interesting. At 
times, be gives the most comical adventures 
imaginable ; and to refhiin from laughing 
at them, were impossible, even though we 
know we were galloping on to the saddest 
and most deplorable of denouements. The 
irresisttbly droll things we encounter in our 
passage thereto, are something like funny 
scenes fallen in with on the way to a funeral. 
We smile, nay we even laugh outright at 
them, yet the merriment is ever speedily fol- 
lowed by the soberness which the sad object 
of our journey inspires. 

Haydon was a genius, but a most obstinate 
(me. H^d he acted more on the advice of 
hia friends, his end would, in all probability 
not have been the deplorable one it was. Bfe 
hadj however, cut out a path of his own, by 
whiek to reach fame, imd he followed it to 
tbo Jetler,. BdU, h^ ws9 a genius^ and a 



^ius of remarkable mould. He worked an 
immense amount, worked too, most indefati- 
gably. He had the misfortune, however, 
to see others with less talent far exceed him 
in popularity, and in the acquisition of 
money ; and though he knew by adopting 
the same means he could outstrip them, he 
still pertinaciously persevered in his own 
impracticable way. 

Occasionally, throughout his antolno- 
graphic leaves, we find him praying eamestlv 
but (generally for world-honors and world- 
glories : scarcely ever for a state of mind 
which should fit him for eternity. 

Haydon was devoted to his profession. He 
dissected men, beasts, all kinas of creatures, 
to obtain a knowledge of anatomy. During 
the painting of his second great picture, 
Dentatus, he visited the Elgin Marbles con- 
stantly, and copied them generally and iii 
detail. Sometimes he would remain all day; 
and during the greater part of the night with 
them. He obtained living models, and on 
one occasion nearly killed a poor black fel- 
low in the effort to get a cast of his figure. 

He always worked under a cloud, after his 
father was obliged to withdraw his helping 
hand. In other words, he commenced Dor- 
rowing at that time, and as he says, ** here 
began debt and obligation, out of*^ which I 
never have been and never shall be extrica- 
ted, as long as I live." At the end of 1810, 
during which these pecuniary difficulties 
commenced, he says, " 1 reviewed ray vices 
and follies, and idlenesses in my journal as 
usual, prayed Gk)d for forpveness, and prom- 
ised reform. I concluded m prayer, and began 
1811 in prayer for God's merciful blessing 
on my virtuous labours.'' 

Haydon had quite a talent for writing for 
newspapers, and thus speaks of his first 
effort, which it seems was in reply to no less 
distinguished a pen than that of l!!iei^h Hunt 

"After writing, rewriting, puzzling and 
thinking, blotting and erasing, reading to 
Eastlake, and taking his advice, I managed 
to get through my first letter. 

** I went with it to the Examiner office, 
dropped it into the letter-box myself, with a 
sort of spasm, as if I was done for in even 
daring to attack such a renowned critic as 
Leigh Hunt. Never shall I forget that San- 
day morning. In came the paper, wet and 
uncut; up went the breakfast knive — cut, 
cut, cut. Affecting not to be interested, I 
turned the pages open to dry, and, to my 
certain immortality, saw, with delight not to 
be expressed, the first sentence of my letter. 
I put down the paper, walked about the 
room, looked at Macbeth, made the tea, 
battered the toast, put in the sugar, with 
that inexpressible suppressed chuckle of de- 
light that always attends a condescending 
rmnquishment of an anticipated rapture tifl 



one is perfectly ready. Who has not felt 
thi^ r woo has not done this V* 
This is capital. 

We cannot follow this remarkable man 
through even the most prominent details of 
his alSorbingly interesting volumes, though 
much We wish we had the space to do so. 
On the contrary, we must look to the end of 
his career, and show the dreadful state of 
mind which he suffered, in the midst of his 
poverty and with a wife and young family 
depending upon him. Here is a character- 
istic exU^t : 

" Moved the Aristides round this day for 
beginning to complete. God, have mercy 
on me, and bless me with eyes, piety, health, 
intellect, and energy to get triumphantly 
through this and the other five of my origi- 
nal series for the old House of Lords, so ap- 
plicable to the new ! 

"Let me not die, or become inferior or 
crippled, or lose my eyes or faculties. 
Lora, prosper me through this great series, as 
Thou savedst me through my Solomon, in 
the midst of much more obscurity, and dis- 
ease, and necessity that I now suffer, 

*• * Rejoice always in the Lord.' Thou 
knowest that I do. O Lozd, from the first 
hour of my arrival in London, forty-one years 
ago nearly, to the present hour, 'thou know- 
est I never lost signt of my great object — the 
reform, under Thy blessing, of the taste of the 
nation. Thou knowest, always praying to 
Thee, I have devoted my life to its accom- 
plishment, and will, under Thy blessing, de- 
vote the remainder. Grant me before I die 
complete success. Thy mercies and protect- 
ion nave not been in vain ; and, Lord, if 
competence for my wife and children be not 
incompatible with the realization of this Just 
ambition, grant I may be able, if I die nrst, 
to leave them sufficiently protected, that they 
may descend to the grave blessing Thy holy 
name, or submissive to Thy holy will, if suf- 
fering still be their lot, for Jesus Christ's 
sake! Grant no obstruction on earth, no 
difficulty, no want, no necessity, no opposi- 
tion, though greater than any human being 
ever encountered, may render me for one 
instant timid, or delay the accomplishment 
of these six great pictures for the honour of 
my great country, and for the glory of Thy 
immortal, innate, and unacquirable gif^s. 

"Amen! Amen I Amen I with all my burn- 
ing soul. In awe, confidence and entirasi- 
asm. Amen I" 

What a prayer 1 Could the maker of such 
a prayer have been sane ? 

A^in, he is painting Satan and Uriel, 
and indulges in me following: — 

" I have some remorse in painting the 
Devil. I may excite admiration by encasing 
evil in beauty, but I wish to excite pity by 
showing the fatal eonseqoenoes. of the faAi 



or what would have been a citttfe of deligh^ 
had he kept to his allegiance* 

" * God, if I deserve not to succeed — if 
danger to virtue would accrue from complete 
success in developing such a character^ let 
me fail ; but if I can promote piety by exhib- 
iting the fatal: consequences oc impiety on a 
face and figure almost next to the Ureato'r at 
one time, let me, as Milton has done, succeed. 

" * My object in painting him is not admi- 
ration, but terror, and I have a sublime de- 
light in dwelling on and developing such 
sensations. 

"*Got in Satan, covered the canvass, 
worked furiously.'" 

Again 26th June 1855, he writes as fol- 
lows : 

** * Exceedingly harassed for money. The 
Uriel has not produced a single commrosion. 
In great anxiety I glazed the drapery of 
Aristides, and was served with a writ for 
£21, in the midst of doing it, by a man to 
whom I had given two sketches. I told the 
clerk I must finish the glazing if the Lord 
Chancellor brought a writ, and so I did ; then 
went to the lawyer and arranged it, and blew 
him up ; but what a state of mind to paint 
in I The reason is clear enough. I have 
never suited my labour to the existing tastes. 
I know what is right and do it. So did the 
early Christians, and so do all great men. 
Suffering is the consequence; but it must be 
borne. Should I have shaken the nation if 
I had not?'" 

On the 27th he says : — 

" *Out the whole day on money matters. 
Got a promise of £30, and came home with 
£5. All the young men have got commis- 
sions — Bell, Marshall, Foley, Maclise, aihi 
others. I am totally left out, after forty-one 
years' suffering and hard work, with mj 
Lazarus, and Curtius, and Uriel before theur 
eyes ; and being, too, the whole and sole de- 
signer for the House of Lords in the first in- 
stance, and the cause of the thing being done 
at-all. Backed by encouragement 1 have 
never known, how steadily would my powers 
develop ! 

" *I shall never know it. I only trust in 
God I shall get through my six works, under 
any circranstancea, and die brush in hand.' *' 

By way of relief and preparation for the 
catastrophe which we are approaching, we 
mve the following anecdotes of Johnson, 
Goldsmith and Garrick related to Haydon 
by Mrs. Gwatkin, (-^9 years old—) the 
niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds: — 

" * I then joined her, and we had a deligWr 
ful chat about Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, and Reynolds. She said she came 
to Sir Joshua quite a little girl, and at the 
first grand party Dr. Johnson stayed, as he 
always did, after all were gone ; and that she 
being afraid of kui^tiBg ^ new frock, went up 
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atairs and. put on another, and came down 
to sit with I)r. J. and Sir Joshua. Johnson 
thundered out at her — scolded her for her 
disrespect to him, in supposing he was not 
as worthy of her best frock as fine folks. He 
sent her crying to bed, and took a dislike to 
her eyer after. . 

'' * She had a goldfinch which she had left 
at home. Her brother and sister dropped 
water on it from a great height, for fun. 
The bird died from fright, and turned black. 

^ ** She told Goldsmith, who was writing 
his 'Animated Nature/ Goldsmith begged 
her to ^et the facts, and he would allude to 
it. *Sir,' roared out Johnson, if you do, 
you'll ruin your work, for, depend upon it, 
It's a lie.' 

^' ' She said tiiat after Sir Joseph Banks 
and Dr. Solander came from their yoyage, at 
a grand dinner at Sir Joshua's, Solander was 
relating that in Ireland he had seen a fowl 
boiled m a few minutes in the hot springs. 
Johnson broke up thewhole party by roaring 
out, * Sir, unless I saw it with my own eyes 
I would not believe it.' Nobody spoke iEkfter, 
and Banks and Solander rose and left the 
dining-room. 

''*The most delightfnl man was Gold- 
smith. She saw him and Garxick keep an 
immense party laughing till they shrieked. 
Garrick sat on Goldsmith's knee ; a table- 
cloth was pinned under Garrick's chin, and 
bruugLt behind Goldsmith, hiding both their 
figures, Garrick then spoke, in his finest 
style, Hamlet's speech to his father's ghost. 
Goldsmith pat out his hands on each side of 
the cloth, and made burlesque action — ^tap- 
ping hi^ hcQft, and putting his hand to Gar- 
mcW& bead and nose, aU at the wroiu; 
time/ " 

We are now at the brink of the tragedy. 
Haydon writes in his journal, commencing 
17th June, 1846, as follows : 

" * 17th. Dearest Mary, with a woman's 
passion, wishes me at once to stop payment, 
and close the whole thing. I will not. I will 
finish my six, under the blessing of God; re- 
duce my expenses ; and hope His mercy will 
.not desert me, but bring me through in health 
and vigour, gratitude and grandeur of soul 
to the end. In Him alone I trust. Let my 
imagination keep Columbus before mj mind 
forever. God, bless my efforts with suc- 
cess, through every variety of fortune, and 
support my dear Mary and family. Amen. 

** * In the morning, fearing I should be in- 
Yolved, I took down books I had not paid for 
to a young bookseller with a family, to return 
them. As 1 drove along, I thought I might 
get money on them. I felt disgusted at such 
a thouj^ht, and stopped and told him I feared 
I was in danger ; and as he might lose, I 
begged him to keep them for a few days. He 
was g)rateful| and in the evening came this 



£50. I know what I bdieve, 

" * ISth, God, bless me through the evils 
of this day. Great anxiety. My landlord, 
Newton, called. I said, ' I see a quarter's 
rent in thy face, but none from me.' lap- 
pointed to-morrow night to see him, and lay 
before him every iota of my position. Gk)od- 
hearted Newton I I said, * Don't put in an 
execution.' * Nothing of the sort,' he replied, 
half hurt. 

" * I sent the Duke, Wordsworth, dear Fred, 
and Mary's heads to Miss Barrett to protect, 
I have the Duke'fe boots and hat, and Lord 
Grey's coat, and some more heads. 

*''^*2Qth. OGod, bless us all through the 
evils of this day. Amen. 

** *2lst. Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, 
and got up in agitation. 

" * 22nd. God forgive me. Amen. 
Finis 
of 
B. R. Haydon. 

* Stntcli me ix> longer on tbJB rough irorld.'— Zeor. 
End of Twenty-sixth volume.' " 

The editor, Tom Tayler, adds : 

"This closing entry was made between 
half-past ten and a quarter to eleven o'clock 
on the morning of Monday, • the 22nd of 
June. Before eleven, the hand that wrote it 
was stiff and cold in self-inflicted death. On 
the morning of that Monday, Haydon rose 
early and went out, returning, apparently 
fatigued, at nine. He then wrote. At ten 
he entered his painting-room, and soon after 
saw his wife, tnen dressing to visit a friend 
at Brixton, by her husband's special desire. 
He embraced her fervently, and returned to 
his painting-room. About a quarter to 
eleven, his wife and daughter heard the re- 
port of fire-arms, but took little notice of it, 
as they supposed it to proceed from the 
troops then exercising in the Park. Mrs. 
Haydon went out. About an hour after, 
Miss Haydon entered the painting-room, and 
found her father stretched out dead, before 
the easel on which stood his unfinished pic- 
ture of Alfred and the first British Jury — his 
white hairs dabbled in blood, a half-open 
razor smeared with blood at his side;^ near 
it, a small pistol recently discluurged ; in bis 
throat a frightful gash, and a bullet-wound 
in his skull. A portrait of his wife stood on 
a smaller easel, facing his large picture. 
On a table near was his Diary, open at the 
page of that last entry, his watch, a Prayer- 
Book open at the Gospel for the Sixth Sun- 
day after the Epiphany, letters addressed to 
his wifB and children, and this paper, headed 
' Last thoughts of B. K. Haydon, half-past 
ten.' 

** ' No man should use certsun evil for 
probable good, however great the o>bject. 
Evil is the prerogative of we Deity* 
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" * I create good — ^I create — I the Lord do 
these thin^. 

" * Welhngton never used evil if the good 
was not certain. Napoleon had no such 
scruples, and I fear the glitter of his genius 
rather dazzled me ; but had I been encou- 
raged, nothing but good would have come 
from me, because when encouraged I paid 
everybody, God forgive the evil for the sake 
of the ffood. Amen,' " 

Beside this paper was another, — ^his Will. 
The editor adas : — 

** The coroner's jury found that the suicide 
was in an unsound state of mind when he 
committed the act. 

** Haydon's debts at his death amounted 
to abomt ^000. The assets were inconsider- 
able. 

" Sir Robert Peel's kindness did not close 
with the painter's life. Liberal and imme- 
diate assistance was extended to the 
bereaved widow and family, and such comfort 
as the sympathy and help of friends could 
give was not wanting to those whom this un- 
happy and unfortunate man left behind him. 

"Thus died Hay don, by his own hand, in 
the sixW-first year of his age, after forty-two 
years of studies, strivings, conflicts, success- 
es, imprisonments, appeals to ministers, to 
Parliament, to patrons, to the public, self- 
illusions, and disappointments. 

" His life carries its moral and lesson with 
it, or these memoirs are now given to the 
world to little purpose." 

ALFRED BUNN'S NEWfeOOK. 

Mr. Alfred Bunn's book of travels in the 
United States, entitled "Old and New 
England," is now passing through the press of 
Mr. A. Hart, of this city, and will be given 
to the public before Cfhristmas. We have 
seen several advance sheets, through the 
lundness of the publisher, and they have 
impressed us only so-so-ishly of the book. 
It 18 written in a free off-hand style, and 
with all the funny scenes which the traveller 
encounters in our country. 

We present the following extracts, having 
been furnished by Mr. Hart with proofs for 
the purpose. As will be seen, the para- 
grapos which lead off concern 

PHILABILPHIA AND PHILADKLPHIANS. 

''I visited a spot in the district of Kensing- 
ton, where once stood the great elm tree, 
under which William Penn concluded those 
negotiations with the Indian chiefs that led 
to the founding of a colony, which the course 
of events has turned into the fair city of 
Philadelphia. The scene has been rendered 
somewhat familiar by West's fine picture, 



and therefore any recollection of it will be 
agreeable. 

"To us there is an indescribable gratifica- 
tion in going back as 1^ as possible into the 
source of aU that arrests our attention — ^in 
arriving at the fountain-head, from which 
greatness and good have continuously sprung, 
and in marking thereby what wcmdrous 
events the flight of time brings to bear. By 
trusting somewhat to memory, and some- 
thing to imagination, you may believe your* 
self for the moment beneath the umbrageous 
shelter which covered alike the men of Eng- 
land and those of the Algonquin race, and 
listeninj? to the peaceful tenets of the sel^ 
exiled Quaker, and the compliance of the 
confiding Indian. That neitner one party 
nor the other ever dreamed that conference 
could lead to those results which civilisation 
has effected, we can readily believe; but 
though man may have hewn down the forest, 
and peopled its locality, he has been unable 
to alter the course of the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill, or remove their surrounding 
mountains ; and thus we may re-people the 
past^ and turn fancy into the sternness of 
reality. In the plenitude of our faitii we 
visited the spot, and we should strongly re- 
commend any wanderer to Philadelphia a 
similar act of homage. 

"It will require no stretdi of credulity to 
visit another scene which is peculiarly dear 
to the mem>ory of an American. Presuming 
that you have seen, in the Patent-oflSice (? 
Washington, the old-fi|shioned printing-press 
at which Benjamin Franklin worked in Lon* 
don, you cannot feel otherwise than curious 
to see his final resting-place. Though bom 
in New England, he became, at seventeen 
years of age, an inhabitant of Philadelphia, 
which he may be considered as having alto- 
gether adopted ; and to the formation of its 
literary and other institutions his wisdom 
and his patriotism mainly contributed. — 
Well, at tne northwest comer of the church* 
yard of Christ Church you will behold, covei^- 
ing an unostentatious grave, a marble slab, 
with these words engraven thereon : 

BENJAMIN 1 

AND V FRANKLIN. 
DEBORAH i 

1790. 

Beneath this slab repose the bones of the 
great philosopher— " simplex munditiis!" we 
may well exclaim. 

"Next to Boston, the city of Philadelphia 
is one with which an Englishman will be 
more pleased than with any other in the 
States ; it is bona fide of English extraction, 
created by, and enlarged upon, English no- 
tions ; it has the same order, the same neat- 
ness, the same appearance which character- 
ize our own towns, and you feel at home as 
soon as you put foot in it. One of the mo9t 
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siriklQg fea^res amongat the ma&j which 
present themselves, b *'the Market'' — ^we 
adopt thesmgular, thou^ there are sereral ; 
but the one is in Market street, of an almost 
ineredible length, and presenting an equally 
inorediUe oipety of arrangement and clean- 
liness of appearance. The State of Penn- 
svlvwua is Quned for its pasturage, and thus 
the butter and cheese-stalls cut a very con- 
spicuous figure in the range of this building. 
We were particularly struck by the manner 
of a g^Bitleman dressed in full black, fol- 
lowed, as we pjresumed, hj his servant, who 
seemed intent upon the weight of a pound of 
butter, which we took it for granted he was 
poDchasing, and we felt some degree of as- 
tonishm^at at any one bein^ so exceedingly 
particular about so very trifling a matter ; 
out pasiHng him again in another part of the 
market* and perceiving him similarly em- 
ployed, we inquired into the nature of his 
occupation, and found that he was neither 
more nor lees than the clerk of the market, 
whose duty it is to weigh a pound of butter 
promiacuousily selected from every tub that 
may happen to be brought into it ; and if he 
finds a deficiency of half an ounce, the whole 
lot of some fifty or sixty pounds becomes 
forfeited) and its produce goes into the city 
funds. 'We could not help feeling the necessity 
aod value of such a precaution at home, 
where man^ a stated quantity is shorn of its 
due proportion, and many a customer there- 
by defrauded q£ his natural rights. 

"One of the grand products of the Dela- 
ware is a fish caued the shad, a great delica- 
ey, and consequently held in considerable 
estimation ; and being caught, as it were, 
on the spot, it will be readily understood 
tha^the market abounds with them. We 
visited one of the scenes of action, where 
the season's slaughter takes place, and were 
much mterested with the whole proceeding. 
The parties who rent that portion of the wa- 
ter we were on, pay a considerable annual 
Mim for it. They have a large cottage or hut, 
pr hoyel, or whatever it may be term- 
ed, erected on the shore for their fishermen, 
whom they pay twenty-eight dollars (we un- 
derstood ) a month each, and provide them 
moreover with every kind of provision, and 
a comfortable hammock to sleep in. These 
are swung up aloft, while the lower apart- 
ments consist of a room for mealing m, a 
store-room, and a kitchen, the duties ofwhich 
were superintended most efficiently by a 
darkie. We were hospitably pressed to par- 
take of an excellent dinner to which these 
rough <PPQB of the waters were sitting down, 
with an assurance of some whiskey that 
could not be surpassed elsewhere. That 
we felt perfectly certain of, and only regret- 
ted that the repast of a friend, at whose house 
we were on a visit, was waiting our return. 



"In a brieht spring morning, when the 
early flowers nave been just gathered, and 
retam their natural odor, when fresh vegeta- 
bles make all "their first appearance this 
season," when the butchers are urrajed in 
the whitest of linen aprons and sleeves, and 
the venders of butter, milk, eggs, and other 
domestic commodities, are decked out in their 
plaited and primitive caps, lawn haadker- 
chiefs, and mittens to meet their long-sleeved 
^owns, we cannot picture or imagine a pret- 
tier sight of rustic simplicitv. 

"Considerable discussion from time to time 
has arisen upon the subject of "solitary con- 
finement" — a species of punishment which 
is a distinguishing feature of the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Philadelphia. On the one 
hand, it is deemed a lenient and safe mode 
of correcting crime, and on the other a su- 
perhuman principle of torture. Pseudo-phi- 
tanthropv nas become now-a-days a very 
fashionable propensity, practised to a degree 
actually amounting to broad farce. At the 
time that pleasant couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning, departed this life under an univer- 
sal impression that they had sent Mr. 
Patrick O'Connor out of it a short time be- 
fore, there were those to be found who add- 
ed to the countless throngs that witnessed 
the execution, and who the following morn- 
ing denounced in the public journals the ab- 
solute necessity of abolishing capital punish- 
ment, and stopping thereby that fearful ten- 
dency the people always manifest to be pre- 
sent at such spectacles. At this rate, a man 
and his wife may dispose of their lodger by 
blowing his brains out, and burying his body 
under the hearth-stone of the kitchen-range ; 
but the olden cry of " blood will have blood, 
the slayer for the slain," must not be heard ; 
for the mob will flock to such sights, and 
their habits, already sufficiently depraved, 
only become more so. Well, then, in this 
prison they don't huig ; you only lock a man 
up for five or ten years of his life, and keep 
him entirely to himself, that he may neither 
become more contaminated than he is, nor 
contaminate other people. 

"In comes mawkishness again, roundly as- 
serting that such chastisement is nothing 
short of a slow but certain process of murder ; 
that it terminates in early death or confirmed 
lunacy, and stamps altogether the brand of 
shame on the legislative brow of the country. 
It is impossible to lurrive at the aim of these 
people, who pander to the very worst habits 
of the community by admitting — nay, main- 
taining — ^that their highest crimes are capa^ 
ble of extenuation. At this rate of going on, 
we shall shortly find ourselves sitting at table 
by the side of a fellow who has cut a friend's 
throat, or taking wine with the forger who 
has brought a whole family to ruin, or sip- 
ping a cup of tea with every patron or pro^ 
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feasor of petiy lareenj ia <me'B parish. Bj 
the showing of these seribes, to murder a man 
outright, and have done with him, is an act 
capable of palliation ; but to murder him by 
slow degrees (which they deem this), to give 
him ample time for the repentance of sin and 
to implore forgiveness, is an act of infamous 
barbarity, compared to the horrors of which, 
the wheel and the thumb-screw of the Inqui- 
sition were mercifuL We did hear that, con- 
trary to the opinion of the authorities, some 
alteration in the system upon which this 
Penitentiary is conducted was about to be 
effected; but not under the slightest idea that 
any of the results depicted by those precious 
pseudo-philanthropists were at all likely to 
occur. 

" While thus roving about from * gay to 
grave, from lively to severe,' we must cau- 
tion any sojourner in this bright spot against 
commiUine, seriatim, a supposed error into 
which we fell, intentionally, by way of joke, 
Having obeyed the summons of one of the 
most charming families this city contains to 
accompany them to mass, to hear some good 
music, we were witness to the ceremonies 
with which the affair wound up ; and in re- 
ferring to the eddies of what Johnson calls 
"visible effluvium," that were whirling 
round the high altar and parts adjaceht, we 
observed to a neighbor : " We had no idea 
that smoking was allowed in a Roman Cath- 
olic chapel I" **What(io you mean?" said 
the astounded disciple ; ** that's not smoke, 
it's incense !" 

"But after all the preamble and peroration 
into which we have entered, to know Phila- 
delphia well, you must know its people, enjoy 
their society, partake of their hospitality, 
join in their pursuits, and cultivate m every 
possible degree their valuable acquaintance. 
The first means of accomplishing this, is to 

§0 up to the western extremity of Chestnut 
treet, and gazing upon the dullest-looking 
house in all that vast thoroughfare, you wiU 
instantly come to the conclusion that it is an 
hospital or alms-house, for such it appears to 
be ; but get an introduction to the proprie- 
tress of it, Mrs. Rush, and the doors of one 
of the statliest mansions ever erected will be 
thrown open to you. In selecting, for men- 
tion by name, any particular member of 
private society, we may be pardoned when 
that one holds almost the position of a public 
character. This lady is a millionaire resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, whose husband. Dr. 
Rush, is a brother to a former Minister at 
the Court of St. James's, and she is "the ob- 
served of all observers," as may readily be 
imagined. Of Mrs. Rush's taste and ac- 
quirements some idea may be formed in an 
examination of the palace in which she re- 
sides; but they may be more generally 
understood, when we state that she is one of 



the most acoompUshed women of the day, a 
ripe scholar, an ea^taraordinary linguist, a good 
musician, and a general student. Beneath 
her fretted and golden roof, the wealthy and 
the wise, the y<^ung and the beautiful, the 
robust and the gay, assemble £rom all parts 
on any of her grand galas; while to her 
weekly levees evory Saturday, not merely tlie 
inhabitants known to her, but the stranger 
that is within their gate, flock, and are cour- 
teously received — in short, to live in Pfaila^ 
delphia, and not know Mrs. Rush, is to argue 
yourself unknown. 

One might be pardoned, with equal pro* 
priety, for bringing into what further notice 
these light pages can give him, so eminent a 
character as General George Cadwallader, 
one of the moe^ distinguish^ of American 
citizens.It is said there is no end of his 
wealth — certainly there is none of his hos* 
pitality ; and that he is leplus brave des brcfoesi 
the annals of the Mexican War can furnish 
ample testimony. Neither have we the sam* | 
reserve we feel in so many otiier instances, 
when we singU out Mr. Pierce Butler (th« 
General's brother-in-law), [I !J whose various 
accomplishments, suavity oi manner, «xi4 
noble principles, won him so much esteem 
when he visited England, and where an 
universal sympathy for his ill-assorted mar- 
riaee prevails with all who have the pleasure 
of knowing him. Having been brought fw 
the time being into {in unenviable notoriety 
in matters connected with that branch rf 

Kublic life, in which he had been happier 
ad he never associated, we shall have occa- 
sion to make a slight reference to him in 
another chapter, and now simply mention 
him as another amongst a long list, whom 
all who vbit the city of brotherly love should 
endeavour to know. It is a place of pleas- 
antness all over ; it has one of the pleascmtest 
clubs, with some of the pleasantest members 
a club can be ccmiposed of. The principal 
conductors of its journalism demonstrate 
how pleasant men of high literary attain- 
ments can be; in short, to steal a holy 
thought from a holy volume, " its ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all it^ paths are 
peace." By the margin of its fine rivers . 
we have strolled, and thought over all these 
things : and we shall think of them for many 
a long day to come, bearing in mind, and 
acting imon its principle, the concluding 
stanza of the Hibernian lyrist on the same 
scene of enchantment : 

t* The stranger Is gone, but he will not fbrget 

When ftt home he shall tilk of the toOs he hM knxnra. 
To tell with a sigh what endearments he met, 
As he roved by the waves of the SohnjrlUU alenel " 

GOINO WSST. 

'*If you want to go from Philadelphia m a 
westward or a north-westward direction ^ as 
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droiimstance or inolinatioii may determine, 
it is a puzzle which route to select, where 
the perils of travel least abound. If you re- 
turn to New York, and proceed vid that city 
to Buffalo, and thence onward towards Ohio, 
you have to recross the Rancoons Creek, and 
other watery cemeteries we have written 
elsewhere upon, and then to dash across the 
Hudson River, skimminji; the top of that un- 
certain element for nearly 160 miles ; if you 
think of the Cumberland and Ohio Railway, 
you will think also of last April ; and then you 
have only one other horror to approach, and 
that is the Alleghany Mountains. We there- 
fore determined to approach them, and took 
the railroad cars to Pittsburgh. The danger 
which 80 many associate with travel over 
them, from the fact of the heaviest trains 
being propelled by ropes up and down in- 
clined planes, in which progress the snapping 
Bof a cord might hurl numbers to immeaiate 
perdition, is to our wa^ of thinking no dan- 
ger at all, compared with that which seems 
impending over more than 200 miles of 
ground before you reach them, and after you 
have turned your back upon them. There is 
no question of one thing, that should the 
ropes break, the passengers would also 
break — ^their necks ; and it is impossible to 
deny that it is a complete case of travel- 
terror ; but look at the prospective and retro- 
spective view. One moment the road lies 
over bridges thrown across precipices more 
than 150 feet high, then on rails laid down 
round mountain passes, whence the slightest 
curve might send one into the realms of 
space. The guage of the track being narrow, 
and the sides of the cars projecting over the 
wheels, you rarely see from the windows of 
either any portion of the road, the eye en- 
countering, at an immense depth below you, 
either rapid rivers, deep ravines, forests 
hanging midway down, or glens even below 
them. It gives vou some idea of sailing in 
the air ; and if the mind could be thoroughly 
divested of apprehension, the panorama 
around you so surpassingly beautitul, would 
charm you. 

"The best thing we can do, before we say 
anything more upon the subject, is to give 
the traveller a piece of advice : — 

Beftnre you cron OTer the All^hanj moantains, 
Be rare yon settle all your little countings 
With wife, with parent, sister, or with brother, 
In this world, at all eTents, 
Lest any of the small events, 
Whkh happen up there should send yon to the other I 
If yo«*Tedone any wrong Immediately redress it. 
Or eommitted any sfai, hnmedlately confess It— 
If you haven't paid your washing, or any little bet, 

Tou certainly will rue it. 
War after you've paid Nature's debt, 
TviU be too late to do it 1 



Without going Ma efverypirtSeular, 

If you should he thrown down 
Bocks, at the least half a mile perpendicular. 
If you erack nothing dse, ymi'll of course crack yonr 

[crown 1 
Then 'twould make your eyeballs stare, 
And all your flesh quiver. 
To find yourself raddenly hanging by the hair 
Vraai the branches of a tree banging o'er a river I 



Then let us ask you. Is It not abhorrent 

From nature to feel you've only one leg remaining, 
And, soused over head and ears, b(«ne down a torrent, 
After the other with all your mif^t strainng ! 
To be drawn up by team 
Of ropes, instead of steam. 
Is a novel way, and not a very pleasant one— 
But is not a matter of selection. 
Or rejection. 
For of other modes of travTUig there is not, at the pre^ 

[sent, one* 
[Nota bene. We hope. 
Without the least offence, that we may say, 
Ifit is to be our lot 
To go out of the world by virtue of a rope. 

Pray is It not 
Best to do scat once by the regular way f] 



Then, 
A very hollow glen, 
And a very deep ravine. 
Are all very well if at a distance they are seen. 
But here there's nothing at all romantic in it, 
For you're rolled into either in a minute 7 

The rover 
On the top of a mountain, and a misty *un, 
Would be sorry to see 
From its summit e'en a donkey thrown over; 
Then pray what must be 
His feelings when this happens to a duristtian f 

No— no! 
Bonotgol 

For if your thoughts aspire 

By going so much higher 

To breathe the purer air 

Which circulateth there. 

It is much more like to choke you. 
From the rapid rate tb^ drive at, 
And, the end ere they arrive at. 

In some deep morass they'll soak yon. 



Or, should you Idly dream, 
Of finding in those regions 
Of ftiries bright-wing'd birds, and flowers, legJonf 
All lovely things that have thehr birth 
In sweet localities above dull earth. 
And which so spotless seem, 
That nothing e'er can harm, and nothing grieve 'em— 
Whoever tells yon so, do not bdieve 'em, 
For neither warblers, jdants, parterres, or ftmntalns. 
Are ever to be found among the Alleghany Monntalu! 
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Prophetic Spectres. 

Sandy's Ovid, quoted bjr Dendy in his 
Philosophy of Mystery, gives the following 
Bavarian legend. Itis called ** The Room 
of the Ladye^s Figure:" 

Otto, a Bavarian gentleman of passionate 
nature, mourned for his wife very deeply. 
On one of his visits to her tomb, a mourn- 
ful voice, which murmured, "A blessed 
evening, sir !" came o'er his ear ; and while 
his eyes fell on the form of a young choris- 
ter, he placed a letter in his hands and van- 
ished. His wonder was extreme when he 
read this mysterious despatch, which was 
addressed " To my dear husband, who sor. 
rows for his wife, and signed ; " This, with 
a warm hand, from the living Bertha,'' and 
anointing an interview in me public walk. 
Thither, on a beautiful evening, sped the 
Bavarian, and there, among the crowd, sat 
a lady covered by a veil. With a trembling 
voice he whispered "Bertha," when she 
arose, and with her warm and living arm on 
his returned to his once desolate home. 
There were odd thoughts, surmises, and 
wonderings passing among the friends of 
Otto, and suspicions of a mock funeral and 
a solemn cheat; but all subsided as time 
stole over, and their wedded life was with- 
out a cloud, until a paroxysm of his rage, 
one fatal day, was vented on the lady, who 
cried, *• This to me ! what if the world knew 
all 1" With this broken sentence she van- 
ished from the room. In her chamber, 
whither the search led, erect, as it were, 
gazing on the fire, her form stood ; but when 
they looked on it front, there was a headless 
hood, and the clothes were standing as if 
enveloping a form, but no body was there I 
A thrill of horror crept through all at the 
mystery, and a fear at the approach of Otto, 
who, though deeply penitent, was deserted 
by all but a graceless reprobate, his com- 
panion, and his almoner to many a stranger, 
who knew not the Ninhallowed source of 
beauty." 

This' is a pretty tolerable ghost story. 
Many learned people have believed in such. 
The eccentric Francis Grove was not only 
one of these believers, but he learnedly sum- 
med up the attributes of ghosts thus : 

** The spirit of a person deceased is either 
commissioned to return for some esspecial 
errand, such as the discovery of a murder, 
to procure restitution of lands, or money 
unjustly withheld from an orphan or widow; 
or, having committed some injustice while 
living, cannot rest till that is redressed. 
Sometimes the occasion of spirits revisiting 
this world is to inform their heir in what 
secret place or private drawer in an old 
trunk they had hid the title-deeds of the es- 



tate, or where, in troublesome times, they 
had buried the money and plate. Some 
ghosts of murdered persons, whose bodies 
have been secretly buried, cannot be at ease 
till their bones have been taken up and de- 
posited in sacred ground, with all the rites 
of Christian burial. The ghost of Hamlet's 
father walked on the platforta at Elsineur to 
incite his son to revenge his murder ; and 
many modem phantoms have enlivened the 
legends of our local histories, bent on the 
same mysterious errand." 

All fudge and nonsense this, the reason of 
the nineteenth century says. Those who 
wish to read a first-rate ghost story should 
turn back to Bizarre, No. 18, vol. 2, and 
pause at the Ghost of St. Stephens. That's 
a sensible tale of a spectre, of which the 
learned rector. Dr. Ducachet, was the hero. 

One more old-time ghost story and we have 
done with spiritual manifestations of this 
kind, certainly for the present : 

" In the letter of Pliny, the consul to Su- 
ra, we learn that there was at Athens, a 
house haunted by a chain-rattling ghost. 
Athenodorus, the philosopher, hired the 
house, determined to quiet the restless spirit. 
When it grew towards evening he ordered a 
couch to be prepared for him in the forepart 
of the house, and after calling for a light, 
together with his pencil and tablets, he di- 
rected all his people to retire. The. first 
part of the night passed in usual silence, 
when at length the chains began to rattle. 
However, he neither lifted up his eyes nor 
laid down his pencil, but diverted his obser- 
vation by pursuing his studies with greater 
earnestness. The noise increased, and ad- 
vanced nearer, till it seemed near the door, 
and at last in the chamber. He looked up 
and saw the ghost exactly in the manner it 
had been described to him : it stood before 
him beckoning with the finger. Atheno- 
dorus made a sign with his hand that it 
should wait a little, and threw his eyes again 
upon his papers ; but the ghost still rattling 
his chains in his ears, he looked up and saw 
him beckoning him as before. Upon this he 
immediately arose, and, with the light in his 
hand, followed it. The spectre slowly stalk- 
ed along as if encumbered with his chains, 
and, turning into the area of the house, sud- 
denly vanished. Athenodorus, being thus 
deserted, made a mark with some grass and 
leaves where the spirit left him. The next 
day he ^ve information to the magistrates, 
and advised them to order that spot to be 
dug up. This was accordingly done, and 
the skeleton of a man in chains was there 
found ; for the body, having lain a consider- 
able time in the ground, was putrified, and 
had mouldered away from the fetters. The 
bones, being collected together, were public- 
ly buried ; and thus, after the ghost was ap- 
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peased by proper oeremonies, ^e bouse was 
baunted no more." 

Again, we say nons^iset Bead '^tbe 
Gbost of Si. Stephens." 

YARIETATXS. 

Christmas. — As this festival is nigh at 
hand, we think the following lines, written 
nearly a century ago, may be, with proprie- 
ty, introduced in our present number : 

On ihe s<xtuiution of a happy Christmas 
and a merry New Year, 

So merry at Christoiafl are some, they destroy 
Their health by disease, and by trqnble their Joy; 
At Chrifttmas mix wisdom with mirth, and ne'er fear, 
Toull secure the wish'd blessing, a happy new year. 

— An old number of the London Ladies 
Magazine has the following : 

"On opening a bale of cotton-wool lately at 
the mill of Messrs. Grinshaw &WhitehouSe, 
greatly to the astonishment of all present, a 
small tortoise was turned out. It appeared 
at the time to be in a torpid state, but on 
being washed, and a short time exposed to 
^e open air, it became animated and lively. 
It must have been eU least six months exclud- 
ed from the air, and deprived of food and 
motion, and may have been so for two years, 
as it frequently happens that cotton-wool has 
been so long packed before it comes to the 
hand of the manufacturer. 

The Egyptians are said to be famous for 
fibbing ; nay, telling downright falsehoods, 
and ii any of our readers wish to tell a |)re- 
son that he speaks falsely hereafter the thing 
can be done in a more dignified style, as 
thus: "you Egyptianize I" Speaking of 
this proneness of the Egyptians to falsify, 
Lane, in his "Modern Egyptians," tells us 
that once upon a time at Cairo there was an 
Armenian Jeweller, so noted for his veracity 
that the natives called him El Ingileezee, or 
the Englishman. Now, this name was. per- 
haps, appropriate, so far as the Cairo people 
had a knowledge of English veracity ; but it 
does not accord with our ideas of John Bull, 
at least judging from certain descriptions 
which he has given of our country, as well 
as certain brags which he makes of his own. 

y Whipping used to be tolerated in the Eng- 
lish Universities, indeed, it is said that Mu- 
ton, the great poet, was once " trounced" 
nicely by his professor. Johnson is the au- 
thority for this statement, and he gets his 
information from some expression in the 
poet's Latin Elegies. Todd insists in his 
ufe of Milton, that Johnson is mistaken, and 
asserts Uiat he was only " rusticated 1" 
Now, we do not approve even of the whip- 
ping of brutes, and certainly not of human 



beings in any shape. Fathers and mothers 
have their own notions touching the chastise- 
ment of their children, and we do not mean 
to assent or dissent from their course, should 
they feel disposed to use the rod. We be- 
lieve, however, that yovng folks are always 
more impressed by affectionate remonstran- 
ces than by severity. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Putnam's Monthly. 

— for December, has been already a week 
on our table, and is an admirable number. 
Putnam* s MovUhly compares "^ell with tlie 
best periodicals of the world. Its writers 
are among the best in the country. We find, 
by the way, in the editorial notes, tlie fol- 
lowing touching Mr. Hanson's forthcommg 
book, "The Lost Prince," vrhich will be 
read with interest, certainly by all those 
who have interested themselves in the pre- 
tensions to the Bourbonship, of the Rev. Elea- 
zerW illiams : — 

"The anxiously expected revelations by 
the Rev. Mr. Hanson, on the Bourbon ques- 
tion, are about to be published by Putnam k 
Co., under the title of The Lost Prince. In- 
dependent of the question of the identity of 
the Rev. Eleazer Williams with Louis X Vll., 
which this book very fully discusses, the work 
will be found one of great interest, which is 
never {permitted to nag. The design of the 
author is to present to the reader all the ele- 
ments necessary to the formation of opinion 
on the historical point which he so ably 
handles. We may consider the book more 
elaborately hereafter: at present we have 
only time and space to say, that the evidence 
adduced appears clearly to establish the fact 
that Louis XVII. did not die, ms is usually 
supposed, in the Temple, in 1795. A mass 
of direct and circumstantial testimony is also 
collected, on the point of identity, which cer- 
tainlv forces the impartial and unpr^udiced 
mind toward the conclusion that Mr. Williiuns 
is indeed the unfortunate dauphin.'' 

<< Hypatia, 

— or New Foes with an Old Face," hj Chas. 
Kingsley, author of "Alton Locke," 
" Yeast," " Village Sermons," 4bc. We have 
received this last work of a very popular au- 
thor. It is neatlv printed in two volumes, 
and comes to us from the celebrated house of 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. The author 
writes with a polished pen, and he thinks we 
may add, as well as he writes. His books 
always command attention. Dr. Hooker, (^ 
our city, has lately published his " Village 
Sermons," the most delightful productions 
in their way we have ever encountered. 
" Hypatia " demands some extracts at our 
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bands, but our pares are so crowded that we 
must pass it by at least for the present. 

Mineflota and its Bflsourcefl. 
— by J.Weslev Bond, is the latest publication 
of Redfield, of New York, which we have re- 
ceived. It eiyes a most glowing description 
of things in Minesota, and will be read with 
interest by all ; especiallj by those whose 
eves are turned towards the great West. 
The history, geography, topography, soil, 
climate, population, &q, of Minesota, are all 
well described. An elegant map is append- 
ed, and the concluding portion of the volume 
is occupied with a series of entertaining 
** Camp-Fire Sketches," descriptive of a trip 
to the Selkirk Settlement, on the Red Kiver 
of the North, with an aooount of Prince Ru- 
pert's Land. 

Health Trip to the Tropics. 

— Scribner issues this last work, from the 
pen of N. Parker Willis, one of the most 
successful sketchers of the day. It is vnrit- 
ten in Willis' own gossiping style, and will 
of course meet with a ready sale. The arti- 
cles it contains were originally published in 
the Home Journal, the author's own paper. 
Mr. Willis, by the way, as appears from his 
Idle wild papers, now m course of publica- 
tion in the Journal^ has entirely recovered 
his health. We rejoice to hear this ; indeed 
we may be understood, as speaking with the 
most earnest sincerity ,when we say : ** May 
his shadow never be less." 

Jaeqaeline PawaL 

— This book comes from B. Carter & Bro- 
ther, of New York. It is from the French, 
and gives a most engaging story of Convent 
life at Port Royal. A cotemporary says : — - 
*' The Pascal family has furnished several 
characters that are revered in both branches 
of the Christian church, and Jaqueline, the 
younger sister, is not the least interesting of 
them. She was an inmate of the celebrated 
convent of Port Royal, and distinguished 
herself there by her loveliness of character. 
This volume contains all the memorials of 
her that can be collected, and it furnishes an 
excellent study for young Christians." 

Piarre Tooissant. 

— Crosby, Nichols & Co., of Boston, have 
just issued a neat little volume from the pen 
of the author of " Three Experiments in 
Living," embracing the stirring and striking 
history of Touissant. We have read it with 
interest. The hero was a remarkable negro, 
whose career was blended with some of the 
most exciting passages in the battle of 
life. 

Hiftorjof Oseeee. 

— The Harpers have sent us the 11th vol. 
of the History of Greece, by Chnrles Grote. 



We have never reoetved ike previoiis volumes* 
but the work has a very high reputatioiit 
which we believe it deserves. The Harpers 
have got it up well, as they do all their public 
oatians. 
Temasse. 

— Mr. Redfield of New York, has just 
issued a new edition of Simms's best novel, 
" The Yemassee." It is elegantly illustrated, 
and altogether got out in a superior style, as 
is everytning wnich Redfield publishes. 

Leotores to Tonng Men. 

— A third edition of Rev. Mr. Eliof s Lec- 
tures to Young Men, has been published bj 
Messrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co. Boston, 
well deserves the popularity it enjoys. 



t 



OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

— We learn from the Norton* s LUerary Gor 
zette that Monsieur Otto has been in America, 
and more than that even. Monsieur Otto has 
written a book on America. He finds noth- 
ing, says the Gazette, to like in " le peuple 
des Yankees," but informs his compatriots 
that we are ** a nation enslaved, immoral and 
dangerous, which has been formed from fa- 
natics, merchants, and traders banished from 
Europe." L'Athenffium Francaise, ik an 
amusing criticism upon this ridiculous book, 
which is entitled, by the way* " I^n deca et 
an dela de V Ocean,** eives a number of ex- 
tracts, which show, if correctly quoted, its 
complete absurdity. For example, "Religion 
in America has become a dupery and un 
puff,** " Conjugal and paternal affection are 
unknown in the land." " The Yankees have 
always knives in their hands, with which 
they hack tables and chairs, and the like." 
We might copy even more ridiculous remarks 
but the character of the work is sufficiently 
evident. 

— A collection of autographs, was sold du- 
ring the last week of October, in London, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Puttick k Simpson. 
There were several letters of Blake's, very 
rare and important for their contents ;— oth- 
ers vnritten by Monk, Penn, and the sea-cap- 
tains of the Commonwealth. Some Crom- 
well letters fetched high prices. One to the 
Protector's son Richard, dated Carrick, April 
2, 1650 — ^a fine, homely letter — ^was knocked 
down for 27^. 6*. It is printed in Mr. Car- 
lyle's * Cromwell Letters and Speeches:' — 
though the collector, who is himself so fond 
of emphasis, has not thought proper to indi- 
cate the emphasis put by Sie great Protector 
on the following advice to his son : — " Take 
heede of an ynactive vaine spirit, recreate 
your selfe with Sir Walter Raughleyes his- 
toric, its a bodye of historic, and will add 
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much more to your yndentaiidiiiee th&n 
fintgments of storye/' The original has thoee 
words underlined, A letter signed bj Rich- 
ard Cromwell sold for 8^ I4s^ One by 
Henry the Eighth brought 41, lis. An auto- 
graph of Martin Luther, a good specimen, 
sold for 71, lOs, One of the Byron forgeries 
was offered for sale as a living curiosity, — ^it 
went "for a song." A group of letters, 
chiefly connected with the romantic affair of 
Count Struensee, the others relating to Dan- 
ish history, was knocked down for zOL 

— Dr. Cross, in repairing for his residence, 
the old mansion on the corner of Washing- 
ton and Titcomb streets, Newburyport, Mass. 
discovered that the fire-places were backed 
with cast-iron ; and some of them were very 
old and wrought with curious devices. One 
of them bore date, probably of its manufac- 
ture, of 1425, which was sixty-seven years 
before the discovery of the continent by Co- 
lumbus. It may have been used in a dozen 
chimneys before it was brought to this coun- 
try, and as yet it is little worn. Another 
had a representation of Gen. Wolfe, and 
lettered around in a circular frame, was — 
" To the memory of Gen. James Wolfe, slain 
at Quebec in 1757." Under this was the 
British coat of arms. A third, which we did 
not examine critically, looked as old as the 
oldest. They were about the size and shape 
of old-fashioned grave-stones, and would 
weigh from one to two hundred pounds each. 

— ^The Home Journal learns from Paris that 
head-dresses are decidedly. gradually drawing 
their fulness towards the centre of the fore- 
head, and thus earrings are beginning to be 
seen in greater numbers in the jewellers' 
shops. These are novel in their make, being 
of bzenge shape, and studded with stones of 
divers colors. Some of them have several of 
these little lozenge shaped ornaments sus- 
pended from the hoop which pierces the ear, 
each lozenge containing stones of different 
colours. Brooches and pins for the head are 
also made to match — the lozenge-shape being 
adopted for every kind of ornament. The 
new visiting cards already issued for the ^our 
de Van are of delicate tints, upon which is 
embossed the name of the visitor in white. 
Some of these have a novel effect the green 
and lilae-coloured are most in favour. Pocket- 
handkerchiefs are trimmed with a broad lace 
edging, upon which coloured ribbons, with 
long ends, are placed at intervals. This 
fashion, which is purely Spanish, has obtain- 
ed much favour. Cherry-coloured ribbons 
and sky-blue are most in vogue. They give 
an incredible grace and finish to the toilet, 
and accompany the movements of the fan 
with great harmony. 
— - The " gradations of a French newspaper,'' 



we agree with a writer, is curious. Wh6n 
Napoleon escaped from Elba and returned to 
France, the Moniteur announced the event as 
follows : — " First announcement — * March, 
1815. The monster has escaped from the 
place of his banishment ; he has run away 
from Elba.' Second — * The Corsican dragon 
(Pogre) has landed at Cape Juan.' Third— 
* The tiger has shown himself at Gap. The 
troops are advancing on all sides to arrest 
his progress. He wiU conclude his miserable 
adventure by becoming a wanderer among 
the mountains ; he cannot possibly escape/ 
Fourth — * The monster has really advanced 
as far as Grenoble ; we know not to what 
treachery to ascribe it.' Fifth—* The tyrant 
is actually at Lyons. Fear and terror seized 
all at his appearance.' Sixth — * The usui^r 
has ventured to approach the capital to with- 
in sixtj hours' march.' Seventh — * Bona- 
parte is advancing by forced merches ; but 
it is impossible he can reach Paris.' Eighth 
— * Napoleon will arrive under the warn of 
Paris to-morrow.' Ninth — 'The Emperor 
Napoleon is at Fontainebleau.' Tenths 
' Yesterday evening his Majesty the Emperor 
made his public entry, and arrived at the 
Tuileries — ^nothing can exceed the universal 
joyl'" 

— Mitchell, the Irish patriot, arrived in New 
York the other day, and was received ¥rith 
the greatest enthusiasm. He is now the lion 
in New York, and will be such, until another 
shows his mane. 

— Alexander Dumas, it is reported, proposes 
coming to this country, ana taking up his 
residence on the bank of one of our beauti- 
ful rivers. Already he has sent over several 
MSS for publication, among which is his 
interdicted play of Louis XIV. 

— The following b from the Pennai^lvania 
Gazette, of January 31st, 1748-9 :— •" Some 
time in the month of December last, John 
Haddon and Abigail, his wife, both of the 
county of Westchester, departed this life, he 
aged ninety-six years, ana she above ninety. 
They lived together man and wife for seventy 
odd years ; they were taken ill within a day 
of each other, and lay ill six days, when the 
old man's lamp of life was extinguished for 
want of oil, and his constant companion 
with him, ten hours after, shared the same 
fate. Thev were both buried in the same 
grave. He had a small farm, which by his 
industry and frugality enabled them to pass 
through this vale of tears with pleasure and 
content; they were observed to treat each 
other during the seventy odd years of their 
cohabitation, with all the afi'ection and re- 
gard they had shown during their honey- 
moon. 

You may truly say of them, that all their 
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days were days of content, and all their 
nights were nights of pleasure. 

In matrimony's state hov few there are, 
That John and Nabby's fate can hope to share; 
For length of days can seldom add to bliss, 
And andent folks take trifles oft amiss ; 
Then let all those that are by hymen bound, 
Pray for those joys that John and Nabby found.** 

— . Philadelphia, December 19th, 1749. Last 
week died here Mr. Thomas Godfrey, who 
had an uncommon genius for all kinds of 
Mathematical learning, with which he was 
extremely well acquainted. He invented 
the new reflecting quadrant, used in naviga- 
tion. 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

Philharmonic. 

— Madam Sontag appeared at two concerts 
of tiie Philharmonic, which took place last 
week, the one on Wednesday and the other 
on Saturday evening, aided by Julian, Jaell 
and Rocco; and won, were it possible, in- 
creased favor. Her ballads, " Home, Sweet 
Home," " Edinboro' Town," and " Coming 
Through the Rye," were exquisite. Nothing 
indeed could be finer, nothing more full of 
truthfulness of intonation, and of feeling, the 
very embodiments of the ideas, words, and 
music of their writers. Other pieces rendered 
by Sontag we did not so much like ; particu- 
larly the cavatina, from Ernani, a stately 
composition, and, as we think, unsuited to 
the embellishment given it by Sontag. On 
Saturday evening. Madam Sontag gave the 
grand Aria from " Lombardi," the never- 
Sring "Polka Aria," "Verdrai Carino," 
from Don Giovanni," with superior effect, 
but she brought down the house again only 
with her ballads. We would advise her to 
stick to these simple conceits, at her present 
time of life. They are given with immense 
effect by her; better, we think, than they 
ever have been, by any artiste who has pre- 
ceded her, the great Lind not excepted. 

Paul Jullien, as usual, carried away the 
honors on both evenings. 

Rocco sang well in some of his pieces and 
badly in others. His duett with l^ntag was 
admirably acted. 

Jaell performed with his usual success. 
He is a finished, but by no means great 
pianist. Taste he has m an eminent de. 
gree ; he has also a delicacy and originality 
of touch. Added to these, however, is a kind 
of used-up or blas6 air which he assumes, as 
he sits down to his instrument, giving him a 
character. He plays, as if by compulsion, 
or rather, as if he was tired to death, had 
got a task to do, which must be done, and 
was determined to do it as amiably as possi- 



ble. It may be that nothing but a want of 
^ergy, perhaps ambition, nas prevented 
him ttam being one of the most remarkable 
pianists of the age. He has taste, grace, a 
superior ear, the highest cultivation, but he 
wants the locomotive principle to drive him 
ahead. 

The orchestra on both evenings, led by 
Dr. Cunnington, performed its portion of the 
excellent entertainments well. On the whole 
these concerts of the Philharmonic will long 
be remembered. They were conceived in 
the most liberal spirit, and carried out in a 
manner highly creditable to Col. Waterman, 
the President, and his associates in the direc- 
tion of the society. 

PereUi's Soir^. 

— The first soiree of Sig. Perelli, took place 
at his own saloon. Musical Fund Hall, on 
Monday evening. The room, as usual, wi^ 
full of beauty and fashion ; and the per- 
formance of the amateurs was better than it 
has been any previous season. Several 
young ladies acquitted themselves remark- 
ably well; while all of the ^ntlemen who 
appeared, executed their music almost fault- 
lessly. Among the last, was Mr. Rainer, to 
whom we have so often alluded, and who, 
whether in the grand terzetto, from " Atti- 
la," or the famous Figaro el:travaganza, from 
" II Barbiere," perfectly surprized his audi- 
tors with the richness, fullness, and clearness 
of his notes, the fine command he has over 
his majestic voice, and the general excellent 
taste which he evinces in the execution of all 
he attempts. We think he has one of the 
finest voices we ever heard, and we see not 
why following up the course of study upon 
which he has entered, he should not become 
one of the best bassos in the world. Let him 

push on. Mr. D and Mr. H , 

also acquitted themselves delightfully, the 
former by his remarkable skill and taste, the 
latter by both of these, aided by a powerful 
and truly sympathetic voice. 

We must not forget the young lady who 
executed triumphantly the Cavatina, from 
the " Fille du Regiment," the soprano of a 

duett, with Mr. D , from the same opera, 

nor the bird-like-voiced belle, who performed 
Jenny Lind's " Echo Song," and one or two 
other pieces, in her own exuberantly ornate, 
yet graceful style ; nor the very handsome 
person who really gave the famous Cava- 
tina, fW)m Ernani, more classically and 
quite as effectively, as did Sontag herself, a 
few evenings previous. Perelli himself took 
part in several pieces, and, of coursOt always 
to their adornment. Upon the whole, we 
repeat, this Soiree was the finest of the many 
very fine ones which Maestro Perelli has 
given. 
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— Dempster is bftUadiiing at the Mnsicftl 
Fand* Can we say more 1 ^ Jnllian was to 
resume bis coneerts in our ctty on Thnreday 
erening, Ist inst. ; of course, to draw crowds, 
and delighted crowds. He remains only 
three nights. We hear he carried all before 
him in Baltimore. 

Oottflchiak 

— by last accounts was lying sick in New 
York. We trust his illness may be of short 
duration. Gottschalk is too sensitive for 
much intercourse with the cold world. 

. ForetgnltMAs. 

— It is M. Meyerbeer's present intention to 
give his " L'Africaine" to the Grand Opera 
at no very distant period : — ^he has expressed 
a strong desire to compose an Oratorio for 
the great English festivals; M. Berloiz in 
the Journal des Debais says of the new Pa- 
risian prima donna, — " Madame Cabel, is a 
charmmg young woman, whose voice, of 
very extensive compass upwards, has re- 
markable suppleness and agility. Though 
•it has not much strength or body, this voice 
tdlsf it is of pure and superior quality. 
Madame Cabel sings with grace, even the 
greatest difficulties.** — ^The company announ- 
ced for the Italian Opera at Pans, during the 
coming winter, is composed as follows: 
I^nori — MM. Mario, Maccaferri, Perez ; 
Bassi — ^MM. Tamburini, Rosso, Ferrari, Elo- 
renza, Gugliclmi ; Soprani — Mesdames Frez- 
Bolini, Walter, Albini, Cambardi, Grimaldi, 
Martini ; CowiralH — Mesdames Alboni, De- 
Luigi, E. Grisir The unfamiliar operas, 
mentioned as in contemplation to be given, 
are Pacini's " Gli Arabi nolle Gallie'^ and 
Nicolai's " II Tempkrio."— The Libretto of 
M. Limnander's new two-act opera, "Le 
Maitre Chanteur," just produced at ihe 
€fra^ Opera of Paris, is described in the 
Gazette Musieale as " a mosaic of reminis- 
cences made up from * La Juive,' * Emani,' 
aad * Luisa Miller.' " — ^A new three-act opera 
" Colette," by M. Cadaux, which has just 
been produced at the Opera Comique of Paris, 
is commended yet more tepidly. M. Cadaux, 
however, is a young composer, and is none 
the less worthy of hopeful encouragement, 
because his taste in creation leans to the 
simple rather than to the stupendous. 

— Tidings have wrrived fmm St. Petersburgh 
announcing the commencement of the opera- 
tic season there, with " II Barbiere," in which 
Madame de la Grange and Signer Calzolari 
made their debuts, — Signer Gkrooni has been 
added to the company of the Italian Opera 
in Paris. — The Musical Transcript states, 
that Mdlle. Victoire Balfe, daughter to the 
composer, is about to appear on the stage in 
musical drama. — There seems to be same 
idea of engaging Mdlle. Cruvelli at tiie 



QfunA CiMm of Paffis.<^A new ffiffsr% by 
Herr Lindpaintaer, " The Conair/' is about 
to be ffiven at Stuttgardt. — Signer Verdi has 
arrived in Paris. 



EDITORS' SANS'SOUCI* 

TownTilk. 

Our Manual's police are to appear in 
uniform on and after the first of January. 
Their dress will consist of a frock coat of 
navy blue cloth, (single breasted,) standing 
collar, nine gilt buttons on the breast, two 
on the hips, and two on the bottom of the 
skirts ; dark gray pantaloons ; a blue cloth 
cap, with the name of the police division to 
which the wearer is attached placed tiiereon 
in metal liters. A good idea is this. Or- 
der is often preserved by a sense of the 
presence of a police force, and a uniform like 
the proposed one in the city is well calcula- 
ted to impart that sense. 

The grand Masonic celebration, on Monr 
day, the 21st, induced by the laying of a 
comer-stone to the new Temple of the 0^ 
der, erecting in Chestnut street,, above 
Seventh, was a decided feature of last week. 
We have no room, however, for particulars. 

The hops at La Pierre House continue to be 
attended by the most refined and recherh^ 
of our people. The music is excellent, the 
dancing inspiring, and the supper with 
which the entertainments " top off" abso- 
lutely princely. Messrs. Taber & Son are 
making " Ija Pierre " the most popular of 
our many excellent hotels. 

We were refreshed greatly the other day 
by some Chincoteague oysters, which we 
understood were obtained at Mr. McCul- 
lough's Musical Fund Refectory. Oysters 
never so good in Philadelpma as they 
are nearer tneir beds at the south. We have 
strong conviction of this: for not three 
weeks ago, in company with a learned ex- 
judge of one of our courts, vre stood upon 
the deck of a Rapahannock steamer, where 
our plilates were treated to the most delight- 
ful oysters we ever tasted. They had jyust 
been taken from their beds, and were plump, 
lively, and to a nicety, salt. Tom, one of 
the hands of the boat, as requested by Capt 
Fairbank, — ^he of the staunch and swift 
Virginia, for twenty-five years, a steam- 
boat commander on the Chesapeake and 
Rapahannock, — ^brought his jack-knife to 
bear upon the bivalves, and 'twas a sight to 
see how very fast the shells accumulated at 
our feet. " The best I ever ate " said the 
judge, smacking his lips by way of sealing 
"^ excellent an opinion, "iftost learned 
! " exclaimed we with a decidedly 



Shaksperian start. 
Tom did go ahead. 



Go ahead Toml^ 
His knife plied more 
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rapidly than eve^, and oarself and the jndge 
ate in delight something less than a hundred 
each I This fras the first essay : the second 
took place not long afterwards, when Tom's 
knife was for " quite a spell " a^ain very 
active, and our appetites something more 
nearly appeased. 

A correspondent wishes to know what has 
become of ^onfield. We reply he is busy 
wilii his brush, and to greater purpose than 
ever. He has retired to a snug little cotta^ 
at Beverly, N. J. and there pursues his art m 
rural peace and quiet. He has latelv secured 
some large orders for pictures from Mr. 
Famham, of Beverly, and Messrs. Claghorn, 
Johnson and others of our city. He brought 
us the other day, a most charming Httle study, 
embracing a view of Lynn Beach, near Na- 
hant, and it is now at our office, where manv 
callers have admired it. This little work 
fObne tells what Bonfi^ld is ; so full is it of 
grace, ease, natural coloring, and fine effect, 
both in detail and as a whole. Bonfield, as 
we have before said, is finishing up Birch's 
uncompleted works, and by the particular 
and dying request of that eminent artist. 
We saw eeverfiil of them at his Atelier when 
we last visited Beverly. 

Origiii of Gaat Phnttf. 
^ ^ — The Wellerism, which is generally sup- 
'^posed to have originated with I)iokens, owes 
its origin, in fact, to quite a different person- 
age, the famous Lope de Vega, who, in his 
"Gatomaquia," or Cai Fights a mock-heroic 
poem, in describing a cat playing with a 
mouse, tossing it ahout, &c., represents the 
cat as allowing the mouse to run, and 
then pouncing upon it in mid course 
sajing to it, " Tente I coma al agua al nie- 
lo;" in English: "Keep still, as the ^rost 
said to the water." 
The can't phrase, so common out West : 
I don't know anybody else," owes its orig^ 
in to Moliere. " Oonnaissez vous Monsieur 
PorcecmgnacP* (or some other "Musher;" 
we forget the name, and we have not our 
Moliere before us,) "/en« connais autre," 
/ The phrase, "takes in," so common at the 
South, as, for instance, "Church takes in 
at 11 o'clock;" "school takos in at 9," is 
neither more nor less than a literal transla- 
tion of the Latin, incipit^ and was probably 
first used in joke by some wag of a student, 
as a college table-companion of ours used to 
amuse himself by calling to the boy that 
waited on the table, to if^er the teapo:}, and 
when it was brought in would remark that 
it was a very happy inference. 

By the wa;^, speaking of Moliere reminds 
us of a "curious coincidence" between two 
words in French and their corresponding 
words in English, which we believe no one 
but ourself has ever notieedt Mechef me- 



chant; wick, wicked. Any one fiuniliar with 
the mathematical doctrine of chances will 
find it hard to believe that there is not a re- 
condite connection between these words, 
either in origin or in signification : a casual 
coincidence of such a kind would be all but 
miraculous. 

They do these things better in Boston. 

They do not take Saturday there — ^the very 
day on which ladies " most do congregate" 
in the streets — to wash the pavements. On 
the contrary, they wash tnem any week- 
day, as happens to be most convenient; but 
a municipal regulation requires them to do 
it early in the morning, before pedestrians 
in general, and lady pedestrians in particu- 
lar, are afoot. The consequence is, that by 
the time the sun is fairly up, the pavements 
are in good walking conaition, and ladies 
can venture out without peril of rheumatism 
or consumption. The practice here is get- 
ting to be, or rather has already got to be, 
an intolerable nuisances, and ought to be 
abated. 

Charade. 

— The following charade has been handed 
us by a friend, who has cudgelled his brains 
over it to no purpose, and thinks that possi- 
bly some of our readers may be more suc- 
cessful. 

Sir Hilary fi)nght at Agincourt, 

Sooth 'tvas a dreadful day I 
And though, in those old times of sport, 
The mfllers of the camp and court 

Found little time to pray, 
lis said Sir Hilary offered there 
Two syllables in form of prayer. 

The first to all the brave and proud 

Who see to-morrow*8 sun ; 
The next, with its cold quiet cloud, 
For those who find a dewy shroud 

Before the day is done : 
And all to those whose bright Uae vfm 
Weq[» when a wurior nobly dies. 

Ass-pirmtion. 

— We cut the following from a New York 
pjaper, (slightly altering the spelling of the 
tiUe,) and append to it a fable dmie into 
English by one of us, in oht yaimger days^ 
rea'iafidi ci3:'d fjr the 8pe3i»il baieSfc of 
" Clarence " and all others who, like him, 

— "hare a desire 
i ■ To rise higher.'* 

Thou Sea whose tireless wamv 

Forever seek the shore, 

BtriTing to clamber higher, 

Yet fkiling evermore : 

Why wilt thou still aspire. 
Though losing thy desire 7 

Thou Sun, whose tirelesv fbet 
Mbunt ever to thy nooi^ 
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Thoa can'ft not there remfthi, 
Night que&ches thee so soon ; 
Why wilt thou still aspire, 
Though losing thy desire? 

Rose in my garden growing, 

Unharmed by winter's snows, 
Another winter cometh 
Ere half thy htads unclose; 
Why wilt thou still asphre, 
Though losing thy desire ? 

Mortal, with feeble hands 

StriTing some work to do, 
I'ate with her cruel shears 
Doth all thy steps pursue ; 
Why wilt thou still aspire. 
Though losing thy desire f 

The Two Gats. 
{From the Oerman of Oteim.) 

Near where a clump of alders grew 
A bear onoe sat and licked his paws ;•— 
The act two cats' attention draws; 

Says Tom to Pussy. / can do that tool 
A wolf drew near; immediately 
Crept Tom and Pussy up aTree, 
And, side by side, in safety there, 
Beheld the combat 'twixt the wolf and bear. 

The bear the victory gains with much ado :— 

Puss turns around : — ^Tom I Can you do that too f 

DroIlSign. 

— The following sign appeared a few years 
ago upon the shutter ef a nouae in Cresson's 
idley, in this city. 

Peter Brown, 

Porter and Waiter, 

N.B. Attends to Funerals, Dinner Parties, and other 

Practical Occasions. 

Mere Compliments. 

— Bizarre is the title of on excellent week- 
ly magasine, published at Philadelphia by 
Church & Co. It is one of the most pleasing 
and unique periodicals in the Union, and 
^kes a high place among American litera- 
ture.— (rfen'« Falls Republican, 

Bizarre.— We have frequently spoken in 
high terms of of this piquant and entertain- 
ing little weekly. We called at the Bizar- 
re office recently in Philadelphia, and had 
some very agreeable conversation with the 
intelligent and gentlemanly editor. His 
paper is, of course, succeeding. The taste 
and skill with which it is conducted debar 
the possibility of failure. Its plan, too, is 
perfectly original, and to the scholor and 
antiquarian it offers a style of reading 
in the highest degree ^aleasant and 
entertaining. — Charleston Weekly News. 

Bizarre. — ^We are still in regular receipt 

of this best of weeklies, and no one of them 
is more welcome than this. It contains a 



little of everything, and a better work ((^ 
the kind) is not to oe found. Send on your 
subscription now in order to receive the first 
number of the volume. Terms, $1 25 per 
annum in advance. Address Church k Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Buffalo {la.) 
Bee, 

— Bizarre, published in Philadel{>hia, is one 
of the most pleasant and unique little 
octavos we have ever read. Got up something 
on the plan of * Dickens' Household Words,' 
it nevertheless unites the characteristics of a 
first-class literary periodical. We will soon 

five our readers a " touch " of its " quality." 
n the meantime, if any of them want a good 
literary work, let them send for this. It is 
done up in octavo form, stitched.^ — Green- 
briar ( Va.) JSra. 

Business Menu. 

— Mr. Henry James, under Jones' Hotel, 
Chestnut above Sixth Street, is constantly 
receiving very fine cigars, and from the mo^ 
approved sources in Cuba. Smokers talk of 
his brands as being the best in town ; and 
we are inclined to think, from the puffs we 
have had of them, with great reason. Mr. 
James imports directly himself. People will 
smoke, and the majority of them good cigars. 
Mr. James' place is well fitted up, and, more- 
over is at a central point for business men 
and pleasure-seekers. 

— Oakford's furs are various and beautiixil- 
The ladies can find nothing of the kind to 
surpass them, whether here or elsewhere* 
He has a splendid concern over his hat- 
store, No. l58 Chestnut street, devoted ex- 
clusively to them. Not alone in furs does 
Oakford take the lead in Philadelphia. He 
is the king-hatter. His styles are various, 
but all in accordance with the latest bul- 
letins from France. Many persons stared 
when they heard Oakford was to take the 
mammoth establishment, that he occupies in 
Fisher's fine block ; they opened their eyes 
even wider, when they found how richly and 
expensively he was fitting it up ; thus be- 
caue calm and chaste, Oakford knows what 
he is about ; when they see the place day 
and night filled with buyers as it is. 

— Col. Maurice continues to supply sta- 
tionery and blank-books of all kinds, at the 
lowest prices. His place is at 123 Chestnut 
street. It makes no difference to the 
Colonel whether Hards or Softs triumph, 
whether Kussia whips Turkey, or Turkey 
whips Russia, he is bound to sell stationery 
and blank-books, and sell them he does. 
There never was a more business-wedded 
man, and never one, we may add, who made 
so good a business, and so excellent a living 
out of such very small prices. 
' I 
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POR THE WEEK ENDING 
SAtimDAY, DEiCEMBKR 10, 1858. 



A MONTH IN ENGLAND. 

"We hare already annoanced a book with 
this title, from the finished pen of H. T. 
Tuckerman,'a8 being in the press of J. S. Red- 
field> New York; and snortly to appear. 
Our readers, thanks to the author ana his 
publisher, who forwswrded to us proof-sheets, 
are furnished with a taste of the book's quali- 
ty in the following extracts, which, it should 
be added, have been gathered from its pages 
here and there at random. 

ROGERS's BREAKFAST ROOM. 

The aquatic birds in St. James' Park, with 
their variegated plumage, may well detain 
loiterers of maturer years, than the chuck- 
ling infants who feed them with crumbs, ob- 
livious of the policeman's eye, and the nurse's 
expostulations ; to see an American wild 
duck swim to the edge of the lake, and open 
its glossy bill with the familiar airs of a pet 
canary, is doubtless a most a^eeable sur- 

Srise ; nor can an artistic eye fail to note the 
iverse and picturesque forms of the many 
noble trees, that even when leafless, yield a 
rural charm to this glorious promenade (the 
elms are praised by Evelyn ;) but these wood- 
land amenities, if thoy cause one often to 
linger on his way to the Duke of Sunder- 
land's and Buckingham palace ; and if the 
thought, that it was here, while taking his 
usual daily walk, that Charles received the 
first intimation of the Popish plot, lure him 
into an historical reverie, neither will long 
withdraw the attention of the literary enthu- 
siast from the bit of green sward before the 
window of Rogers, which, every Spring 
morning, until the venerable poet's health 
sent him into suburban exile, was covered 
with sparrows expectant of their banquet 
from his aged yet kindly hand. The view of 
the park from this drawing-room bow-window 
instantly disenchants the sight of all town 
associations. The room where this vista of 
nature in her genuine English aspect opens, 
is the same so memorable for the breakfasts 
for many years, enjoyed by the hospitable 
bard and his fortunate guests. An air of 
sadness pervaded the apartment in the 



absence of him, whose taste and urbaniir 
were yet apparent in every object around. 
The wintry sun threw a ^leam, mellow as the 
light of the fond reminiscence he so grace- 
fully sune, upon the Turkey carpet, and 
veined mahogany. It fell, as if in pensive 
greeting, on the famous Titian, lit up the 
cool tints of Watteau, and made the bust 
found in the sea near Pozznoli wear a creamy 
hue. When the old housekeeper left the 
room, and I glanced from the priceless can- 
vass or classic urn, to the twinkling turf» all 
warmed by the casual sunshine, the sensation 
of comfort never so completely realized as in 
a genuine London breaktast-room) was touch- 
ed to finer issues by the atmosphere of beauty 
and the memory of genius. The groups of 
poets, artists, and wits, whose commune had 
filled this room with the electric glow of in- 
tellectual life, with gems of art, glimpses of 
nature, and the charm of intelligent hospitali- 
ty, to evoke all that was most gifted and 
cordial, re-assembled once more. I could 
not but appreciate the suggestive character 
of every ornament. There was a Murillo to 
inspire the Spanish traveller with half-for- 
gotten anecdotes, a fine Reynolds to whisper 
of the literary dinners where Garrick and 
Burke discussed the theatre and the senate : 
Milton's agreement for the sale of " Paradise 
Lost," emphatic symbol of the uncertainty 
of fame, a sketch of Stonehedge by Turner, 
provocative of endless discussion to artist 
and antiquary ; bronzes, medals, and choice 
volumes, whose very names would inspire an 
affluent talker in this most charming imagin- 
able nook, for a morning colloquy and a 
social breakfast. I noticed in a glass vase 
over the fire-place, numerous sprigs of orange 
blossoms in every grade oi decay, some 
crumbling to dust, and others but partially 
faded. These, it appeared, were all plucked 
from bridal wreaths, the gift of their fair 
wearers, on the wedding-day, to the good old 
poet-friend, and he, in his bachelor fantasy, 
thus preserved the withered trophies. They 
spoke at once of sentiment ana of solitude. 

DR. Johnson's haunts. 

It accords with the genius of London life 
that the many taverns n*equented by Samuel 
Johnson, in Fleet street, are situated at the 
extremity of narrow lanes, and their proximi- 
ty only betokened by the glowing letters 
painted on a lantern which looms upon the 
bewildered stranger, like a convivial light- 
house through the fog. I passed with utter 
indifference these alluring signals when they 
proclaimed the vicinity of the " Old Bell/' 
" The Rainbow," or "The Peacock ;" and 
found there was more in a name than the 
great bard would have us believe, and that, 
although a rose might smell as sweet by any 
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other appellation, such was not the case with 
an inn — ^at least to olfactories eagerly scent- 
ing the haunts of a departed author. Bat, 
at the sign of " The Mitre," I startled the 

Eoliceman whose burly figure, like a flesh 
utt of ale, nearly filled up the dingy avenue, 
as I slipped by, and looked through a window 
hung with legs of mutton, sausage-festoons, 
and celery, into the earthly kingdom of the 
author of " The Rambler." The fat landlady 
eyed me suspiciously through the glass, little 
imagining that a less material object than 
the enormous porker behind which she was 
adding her score, occupied my speculative 
vision. That was, indeed, absorbed with a 
tableau vivant reviving the memorable night 
when James Boswell, Esquire, found himself 
familiarly ensconced with his idol, in this to 
him, at that hour, paradisaical retreat. How 
eloquently he sums up the items of this 
triumph of felicitv: " The orthodox, high- 
church sound of *ihe Mitre,' the figure and 
manner of the celebrated Samuel Johnson, 
the extraordinary power and precision of his 
conversation, and the pride arising from 
finding myself admitted as his companion, 
produced a variety of sensations and a pleas- 
ing elevation of mind beyond what 1 had 
ever before experienced." Disenchanted at 
the merely chop-house aspect of a resort 
which had witnessed those famous colloquies, 
I hastened to Bolt court. Here thrift has 
made capital of tradition, and established a 
publican 8 memorial to the famous dogmatist, 
in the shape of a coffee-room which glories 
in the title of ** Dr. Johnson's Tavern." His 
cynical squint and heavy wig gleam from 
the colored panes; a row of pewter-mugs, 
and a beer-stained copy of " Bell's Life in 
London," invite the stranger to repose in 
one of the snug boxes and talk Johnsonese, 
meditate on the vicissitudes of authorship, 
or give his fancy wing over the Happy 
Valley of " Rasselas." AVithout this cosy 
rendezvous, Bolt court has a forlorn air; 
two or three brass plates, glistening in the 
dim lamplight, chieny evidence that it is still 
inhabited. I noted, as a coincidence, the 
sign of a printer. How often had brave old 
&unuel tottered up this passage, feeling 
superstitiously for the posts, and Bozzy 
picked his way in the rear, with head bent 
forward to catch droppings of wisdom from 
ihQ sage. Here he grew eloquent over the 
tea which poor blind Miss Williams--fit 
Ganymede tor such a Love — offered him ; 
and here the Corsican hero, Baretti, and 
Thrale, have lingered, many a night, for the 
pleasure of being contradicted; along the 
adjacent street he carried on his back the 
famished cyprian; and thence was borne 
the corpse of the most heroic of London au- 
thors to its last resting place. That toilsome, 
diseased, erudite, and devout English philoso- 



Eher, with his sonorous^ rhetoric, arbitrary 
umor, patient task-work, hatred of the 
Scotch, and love of Fleet street, found here 
a not inappropriate domidl, far away, indeed 
from greeil fields and mountain-air, but near 
the great stream of human life that he loved 
to contemplate. The gloom and the indi- 
viduality of the man were aptly housed in 
such a crypt, whence, after hours of lonely 
pencraft, he could emerge, and, in a moment, 
join the crowd and wend his way to a 
neighboring hostel, forgetting, over a joint 
and can, and with a knot of genial talters, 
all mundane things, except the pride of 
opinion and the comfort oi an old London 
tavern. 

To renew his presence in a not less cha- 
racteristic light, I entered St. Clement's 
church (where Nat Lee, the dramatist, is 
buried), and heard the closing hymn, in the 
shadow of the pillar a^inst which he was 
accustomed to lean. With the holy strain, 
as I looked round upon the worshippers, 
came the thought of Johnson's reverence — a 
quality whence arose both the weakness and 
the elevation of his character, in its blind 
instinct, leading him grossly to exaggerate 
the claims of rank, and yield to superstitious 
terrors ; and, in its religious phase, making 
him solemnly devout. "I shall never for- 
get," says Boswell, speaking of attending 
service in this very church, * the tremulous 
earnestness with which he pronounced the 
awful petition in the litanv — * In the hour of 
death and in the day oi judgement, good 
Lord, deliver us V " 

RESOURCSS or LONDON AUTHORS. 

To realize the materials which London 
yields the author, we must note the contrast 
of its daily scenes. In these the dramatists 
found inspiration, the extremes of condition 
giviuff entire scope to every form of passion 
and element of character. Nowhere, in the 
world, do the two poles of fortune send their 
magnetic forces so nearly together. The or- 
dinary exigencies of the stranger often carry 
him, in a few hours, into contact with the 
most opposite phases of human life — ^from 
his banker's in the dusky haunts of the city, 
to his fashionable visit in the elegant square, 
he traverses, by the way, thoroughfares 
where the lowest form of mendicity is seen 
beside the most brilliant equipages of luxury, 
and where the struggle for mone^ is display- 
ed in its most subtle, as well as its most des- 
perate shape, from the keen-eyed broker and 
adroit pickpocket, to the patient huckster 
and Herculean drayman — all huddled in one 
eager mass of keen-scented activity. 

TTiere are, however, two scenes which re- 

E resent so vividly the climaxes of London 
fe, that die English novelists, from Fielding 
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to Dickens, have effectively used them — 
Hyde park on a bright Sunday afternoon, 
and Newgate on the morning of an execu- 
tion. To the minutest details, these opposite 
scenes vfill bear artistic study. As I dwelt 
on the features of each, it seemed like read- 
ing over again some chapter in a favorite 
novel. The dark, hoary, massive wall of the 
old Bailey rose before me like a remembered 
horror. The dense crowd in the square, even 
to the individuals, looked familiar. The 
polished hat-tops of the policemen gleaming 
m the mist over the sea of heads, pale me- 
chanics and brawny coal-heavers, munching 
their loaf or smoking clay pipes, the cries of 
piemen, unbonnetted and slatternly-dressed 
women holding up children begrimmed and 
tattered — the talk of Jack Ketch, the veil of 
fog that wreathed itself over the prison-roof, 
the occasional swaying of the crowd, the ex- 
pression of curiosity and hardihood in their 
eyes — the sudden dispersion and instant re- 
currence of the usual sound of wheels and 
voices — the rush, confusion, laughter, shouts, 
haggard faces, and wet pavement — all were 
as objects seen in a dream ; only when I fixed 
my eyes on the opposite church ef St. Sepul- 
chre (where John Smith, of Pocahontas 
memory, is buried) did I feel that I was 
standing in veritable Newgate street, and not 
reading a chapter in "Jonathan Wild," or 
" Oliver Twist.'' It was the same walking, 
by the Serpentine. A gentleman on a bob- 
tail horse, a sort of equestrian incarnation 
of respectability, I felt authorized to greet 
as an acquaintance, until I assured myself 
he was only a character in a book ; I was 
sure two ladies, in a landeau, talked to their 
beaux, who stood by, exactly as the colloquy 
is set down by Mrs. Gore and Bulwer. I 
met, at every step, the English aristocrat, 
snob, and cockney, with the identical cos- 
tume and air described by Thackeray. The 
ugly hats, light full whiskers, and smooth 
chins of the men ; the thick shawls and neu- 
tral colors of the women on foot ; the beau- 
tiful steeds and sleek hunting-dogs, the 
stretches of lawn and clumps of trees, the 
smoky mirage through which gleamed the 
sun, making a chiaroscuro that half veiled 
the line of noble edifices visible beyond the 
gate ; now and then a dowager's heavy coach 
and fat horses, or a rattling dog-cart, with a 
rosy girl and her brother, or a snugly-but- 
toned, middle-aged gentleman, evidently 
hastening to a club-dinner, the very canes 
and grooms, all combined like the figures 
and landscape on the drop scene of a theatre, 
and were as the interlude between the over- 
ture and finale of a piece, the background 
upon which some dramatic or sentimental 
interest was soon to develop— an unexpected 
meeting of lovers, an insult provocative of a 
duel, or a lively specimen of hypocritical 



talk between two old card-playing duchesses ; 
some enraged uncle ana profligate ward, 
yellow nabob or handsome officer, parlianien- 
tary lion or mysterious foreigner, it seemed 
to me, ought to appear and enact a part. 
The stage, and the dramatis personce, I recog* 
nised, and missed only the plot. 

The significant local and social divisions 
of London life also tend to increase its sug- 
gestiveness as a resource of authorship. 
When the observer can, in so limited a space, 
become familiar with such entirely diverse 
forms of humanity, and conditions pf exist- 
ence, as may be seen in the club-houses, each 
representing a profession, and mark the 
contrasts between old Jewry and Grosvenor 
square, Almack's and Billingsgate, Pater- 
noster row and Smithfield, Regent street and 
Wapping, it is easy to imagine that the in- 
telligent literary artist has characters in 
every vocation at hand for models. From a 
twopenny bed-house to the Clarendon, and 
from the crowd round ^ puppet-show to a 
court assembly at Buckingham palace, the 
modern author has a free choice of spheres 
and subjects ; and once launched on the tide 
of popularity, the city and the west-end are 
alike open to him. 



MURRAY S PARLOR. 

Akin to the epoch of modern literature 
represented in its social phase by the abode 
of the banker-poet, is the little parlor over 
Murray's office in Albermarle street. I felt 
there surrounded by the portraits of those, 
whose writings this famous publisher had 
first sent fortn to charm the world, as if in 
the very sanctum of prosperous authorship ; 
and, as I compared the lives of these fortunate 
men with the literary annals of an eai'lier 
period, dark with Grub street privation, 
fancied in each countenance a smile of 
complacency ; for the spirited face of Byron 
that here looks down on you, seems innocent 
of all misanthropy ; Scott appears too healthy 
to worry about his estate, and Jeffrey too 
good-natured even to provoke a challenge ; 
Crabbe, one could swear, sat for his picture 
after the complete edition of his poems was 
paid for; Moore (Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
last effort) looks as if he had just sung an 
encored song, and been smiled on by a 
countess, while Irving seems lapped in his 
happiest day-dream ; only the travellers. 
Sir John Franklin, Parry, and Borrow, have 
a look of stoicism, as if they had seen strange 
things, and overcome ereat obstacles. I 
recalled, as I descended the stairs, that 

Eroud day for Murray, when he saw the 
elligerent authors of "Waverley" and 
" Childe Harold" reconciled by him, in this 
very room, go out of it, arm in arm, limping 
affectionate^ together. 
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TOMB OF PARNELL. 

Another of the churches to which I turned 
Totive steps is Trinity, which stands on the 
north side of Watergate street. It required 
no little time and patience to hunt up the 
old verger ; but the trouble was amply com- 
pensate when I entered. No special archi- 
tectural beauty distinguishes the interior; 
indeed, the greater part of the edifice has 
been restored, and tbrty years ago the old 
spire was taken down on account of its 
ruinous condition. But I went thither be- 
cause it is the burial-place of that favorite of 
Swift and Pope, whose preferment was 
checked by the death of Queen Anne — ^the 
gentle, convivial, benign Pamell, who never 
rallied from bereaved conjugal and parental 
love, and, after having been a popular 
Treacher in London, and a successful poet, 
died at Chester in 1717. Johnson's estimate 
of his genius is expressively characteristic. 
In his verses, says the rhetorical critic, 
** there is more happiness than pains ; he is 
sprightly without erfort, and always delights 
though he never ravishes; everything is 

f roper, though everything seems casual." 
n that quiet old church, the opening lines 
of "The Hermit," as they rose to the 
memory, almost spontaneously breathed the 
elegy of Pamell : — 

** Far in a wild, unkxiowxi to pnbUo riew. 
From youth to age a revwend hermit grew ; 
The mo0S his bed, the cave his humble ceU, 
His fbod the fruits, his drinlc the crystal well ; 
Remote from men, with Qod he passed his days, 
Prayer all nis business, all his ideasure praise." 

CHARLES LAMB. 

From this legendary and sequestered edifice, 
a short ride transports the literary pilgrim 
to the scene of Elia's long clerkship. To 
him the mint, exchange (except that Be Foe 
lived many years at its east end,) corn mar- 
ket, and Bank of England, trophies as they 
are of wondrous commercial prosperity, are 
of secondary interest. Cornhill wins his 
eager glance because Gray was bom there ; 
because he tries to discover the shop once 
tended by the author of " Robinson Crusoe ;" 
and, in the India House, the oriental curiosi- 
ties will not long detain him from the bust of 
Warren Hastings, and Olive's portrait, 
around which seem to vibrate the prolonged 
echoes of Sheridan's eloquence and Macau- 
lay's brilliant rhetoric. An old porter di- 
rected me to the room where Lamb's desk 
stood. I fancied his diminutive form, ar- 
rayed in black, perched on a stool, and his 
intellectual brow hanging over a ledger. 
" My printed works," he says, " were my 
recreations — ^my^ true works may be found 
on the shelves in Leadenhall street, filling 



some hundred folios." How many years of 
ungenial toil daily beheld this noble sentry 
at his post of duty, sustained only by the 
consciousness of fraternal devotion and the 
anticipation of an evening at hand, when 
Manr (in the consoling interval of sanity) 
would sit affectionately at his side, as Words* 
worth, Coleridge, or Hazlitt, benignly pour 
their mental wealth at the feet of her elated 
brother ; or the gentle pair sit cheerily before 
the mysterious green curtain, while his 
thoughts wander to that delectable "first 
play'' when the pillars of old Drury shone 
to his childish fancy, like " glorifiea sugar- 
candy." But locality is only the point 
whence the beams of genius radiate ; it is 
the prerogative of her sacred light that it 
touches with prismatic hues the familiar and 
adjacent. The mendicant who pertinaciously 
opens the cab-door and extends his tattered 
hat at the crossing, reminds Lamb's admirer 
of the ** Decline of Beggars in the Metropo- 
lis;" a juvenile chimney-sweep is an ebony 
of his benevolent portraiture ; the pallid 
tailor sewing by the din^^ window, excites 
him to philosophize on me Elia theory of 
the craft's melancholic habititudo; and a 
Jewish physiognomy revives the doctrine of 
" imperfect sympathies." If we pass the 
Soutn-Sea house, it is to remember his 
Claude-tinted daguerreotype of its monitory 
decay. His quaint diagnosis of metropolitan 
life haunts his disciple in the thoroughfares 
of London ; and every book-stall hints of 
treasures in black-letter, and the zest of a 
lonff-meditated purchase, such as he chroni- 
cled with the garrulous relish of an economi- 
cal virtuoso. 



I>ECLININa OFFICE. 

The following letter, is set up from an au- 
tograph copy. It contains much wholesome 
counsel which office-seekers would do well to 
study. The writer was well known in our 
community, and as may be judged by the 
principles he lays down in his letter, highly 
respected : 

Philadelphia, April 5, 1779. 

Dear Sir: — ^I have been seriously con- 
sidering the proposal you were kindly pleas- 
ed to make me last evening, and am induced 
to answer it in the negative, for the following 
reasons : 

I have ever made it a principle of my con- 
duct in life, not to eat the bread of the pub- 
lick for nought, which would in some meas- 
ure be the case in the present instance, as 
far as I am unequal to the task. 

I esteem it a most useful piece of wisdom 
to know what department m business one 
can fill with propriety, and to be careful not 
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to engage in any beyond my reach. I con- 
sider myself as totally inferior to this depart- 
ment, in mercantile knowledge, especially 
when compared with many who mignt fill it 
with reputation, that it appears to me a little 
like publick robbery, to accept a lucrative 
employment, which from the generous pro- 
vision of the continent, is apparently de- 
signed for a man of abilities in this particu- 
lar branch of business. And lastly — in the 
present stage of public affairs, an honest 
man must expect to be herded together with 
the general complection of office, which must 
wound the delicacy of publick spirit or love 
to one's country. 

My plan of life is to avoid as much as nos- 
sible, being too much entangled in publick 
business — my family is small — ^my wants 
are few — ^in retirement and obscurity I can 
enioy domestic happiness, which is the sum- 
mit of my wish, 1 am nevertheless equally 
obliged to you for your kind attention as if I 
had accepted it, and am, dear sir. 

Yours affectionately, 
Elias Boudinot. 

Hon'ble James Searle, Esq. 



SKETCHES OF GEORGIA. 

SKETCH THIRTEENTH. 
^ Wh«re grev, where fell, the old oak tree.** 

In the twelfth sketch of Georgia, we 
noticed a venerable object, w^hich long re- 
mained the pride and ornament of Sunbury, 
engaging the attention, and eliciting the ad- 
miration of the visitor, who came to view its 
giant symmetry and proportions, still unim- 
paired by the flight of years, although the 
Bermuda grass had over-erown the streets 
of that deserted village, and crumbling chim- 
neys, and rust-coated cannon, half buried 
within the fort, alone remained, sad memen- 
toes of by-gone days. Since penning the 
above notice, a lady has kindly turnished us 
with the following appropriate and beautiful 
tribute to the memory of that brave old 
oak. 

There are objects of fadeless interest — 
of tender recollections — of deep and thrilling 
associations, clinffing to the me»^^^Ty of every 
human heart. To the eye, the/ are the 
loved chroniclers of other daj s — Unks that 
bind us to the past. Around thim gather 
the visions of childhood and youth ; and 
many a dying hope, fading thought, and 
crushed idBfection — fleetmg perceptions of joy 
or woe, enkindle and breathe anew in their 
presence. The shadowy train, not of unde- 
fined, but of indescribable emotions which 
they awaken, are precious to the soul. We 



look upon such objects, and cherish them as 
the revered, the beloved, the sacred things of 
life. Such was the noble tree which graced 
our once beautiful, but now deserted villaee 
of Sunbury. Like a mighty sentinel, &r 
unnumbered years, its giant form had kept 
unweary vmtch upon the green bank, which 
sloped gently to the stream, whose swelling 
tide stretched boldly onward to the broad 
Atlantic. From its majestic arms hung the 
graceful drapery of grey moss, which so 
much adorns the Live Oak of the South — 
like pendent banners, ever waving in the 
breeze. Never can I forget that noble son 
of the forest — the respect and veneration 
with which my childhood's eyes would gaae 
up beneath the arched branches, to what 
seemed the vaulted roof of Nature's Temple. 
Its hospitable dome was the gathering pmce 
of young and happy hearts ; there, music 
poured its joyous strains, and we may not 
even whisper the vows of love whioh there 
fell upon the evening breeze. Our oldest 
grandfather knew it not in its youth. 

Many interesting traditions are preserved 
of it. Beneath its shade General Oglethorpe, 
the founder of Georgia, is said to have formed 
a treaty with the Indians, and it is an es- 
tablished fact, that the first Masonic Lodge 
organized in the State, met there. 

It is sad to say that this noble tree has 
fallen in a most ignoble manner. Two 
strolling vagabonds were chasing a small 
animal, callefl a mink, which, in order to 
escape from its pursuers, sheltered itself in 
the hospitable bosom of that venerable tree. 
To obtain the contemptible little creature, 
they fired and burned it to the ground. Only 
a few charred limbs r^nain to mark the 
spot, * Where grew, where fell, the old oak 
tree.' 

THE SUNBURY OAK. 

The Tandal hand that dares inyade 
The lofty consecrated fane, 
Destroys alone vhat man has made, 
And man, perehanee, may rear again. 

Bat thou, gigantio ton of lime. 
By sonahine nurs'd, by 8t<»m8 cairaai'd ; 
Who smilest at ages. In tl^ prima, 
And cradlest centuries on thy brea^L 

Rear'd by the great Jehovah's hand. 
For years, on years untold hath stood ; 
Thy guardian form upon the land, 
O'erlooking the Atlantic flood. 

Where forests vsred sublime, alone, 
Ontstretoh'd thy moss-clad canopy. 
Hath shelter'd generations gone. 
Our sires, and grandsires infuicy. 

Lightnings that in their wanton 8way» 
Have noblest, fairest temples riven ; 
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But wreathed thj boughs in merry play. 
Nor tonoh'd the favor'd Tree of HeaTen. 

Beneath thj venerable shade, 
Illustrious Oglethorpe hath stood, 
"VVTien treaty for our soil he made, 
With the bold Savage of the wood. 

And first within thy temple shrin'd, 
An order famed ttom ancient date, 
In secret, sacred conclave join'd, 
Affection pledgM through changing fote. 

Safely within thy sheltering arms, 
When desolation swept the plain, 
A noble lady, free tram harms. 
Was treasur'd for her home again. 

'Tis meet alone to think of thee. 
As conqueror on the ocean tide ; 
With banners nobly floating free, 
Thy country's bulwark and her pride. 

Or, i^iverlng in the Atlantic breeze, 
Laden with rich commercial store; 
Bearing across the high, high seas. 
Our people's wealth, our nation's lore. 

Too mean to scorn, too low to hate, 
By idle base-soul'd vagrants wrought; 
We mourn the vile inglorious fate, 
That has thy final ruin brought. 

farewell t Farewell! thou brave old Oak? 
The lot of Time, is on thee cast — 
You've stemmed the storm and tempest stroke, 
But the Tyrant has come at last. 

Rever'd through life, the sacred spot. 
And shrin'd within our hearts shall be; 
The memozy ne'er to be forgot, 
* Where grew, where fell, the Old Oak Tree." 



BIN13ERS 



OF THE 
IAN. 



HARLE- 



In Dr. Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron 
1817, vol. ii. p. 503., he thus introduces the 
subject : 

"The commencement of the eighteenth 
century saw the rise and progress of the 
rival libraries of Harley and Sunderland. 
What a field, therefore, was here for the dis- 
play of the bibliopegistic art ! Harley usu- 
ally preferred red morocco, with a broad 
border of gold, and the fore-edges of the 
leaves without colour or gilt. Generally 
speaking, the Ilarleian volumes are most res- 
pectably bound ; but they have little variety, 
and the style of art which they generally 
exhibit rather belongs to works oi devotion," 

In a note on the above passage, Dibdin 
adds: 

" I have often consulted my bibliomanical 
friends respecting the name of the binder or 



binders of the Harleian Library. Had Bag- 
ford or Wan ley the chief direction ? I sus- 
pect the latter/' 

If Dr. Dibdin and his "bibliomanical 
friends" had not preferred the easy labour of 
looking at printed title-pages to the rather 
more laborious task of examining manu- 
scripts, they might readily have solved the 
Query thus raised by referring to Wanley's 
Autogrmph Diary^ preserved m the Lans- 
downe Cfollection, Nos. 771, 772, which proves 
that the binders employed by Lord Oxford 
were Christopher Cnapman of Duck Lane, 
and Thomas Elliot. Very many entries occur 
between Januarjr 1719-20 and May 1726, 
relative to the bmding both of manuscripts 
and books in morocco and calf; and it ap- 
pears, in regard to the former material, that 
it was supplied by Lord Oxford himself. 
Some of these entries will show the jealous 
care exercised by honest Humphrey Wanley 
over the charge committed to nim. 

" 25th January, 1719-20. This day hav- 
ing inspected Mr. Elliot's bill, I found him 
exceedingly dear in all the work of Morocco, 
Turkey, and Eussia leather, besides that of 
velvet. 

' * 28th January, . Mr. Elliot the book- 
binder came, to whom I produced the obser- 
vations I made upon his last bill, showing 
him that (without catching at every little mat- 
ter) my Lord might have had the same work 
done as well and cheaper, by above 31^. He 
said that he could have saved above eight 

Eounds in the fine books, and yet they should 
ave looked well. That he now cannot do 
them so cheap as he rated them at ; that no 
man can do so well as himself, or near the 
rates I set against his. But, upon the whole, 
said he would write to my Lord upon the 
subject. 

"13th July, 1721. Mr. Elliot having 
clothed the codex avrevs in my Lord's Mo- 
roccco leather, took the same from hence this 
day, in order to work upon it with his best 
tools ; which, he says, he can do with much 
more conveniency at his house than here. 

"19th January, 1721-22. Mr. Chapman 
came, and received three books for present 
binding. And upon his request I delivered 
(by order) six Morocco skins to be used in 
my Lord's service. He desires to have them 
at a cheap price, and to bind as before. I 
say that my Lord will not turn leather-seller, 
and thereforfe he must bring hither his pro- 
posals for binding with my Lord's Morocco 
skins; otherwise bis Lordship will appoint 
some other binder to do so. 

" 17th September, 1725. Mr. Eliiot brought 
the parcel I last delivered unto him, but took 
one back to amend a blunder in the lettering. 
He said that he has used my Lord's doe-skin 
upon six books, and that they may serve in- 
stead of calf; only the grain is coarser, like 
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that of sheep, and this skin was tanned too 
mnch. 

"23d December, 1725. Mr. Chapman 
came, but I gave him no work ; chiding him 
for being so slow in my Lord's former busi- 
ness, which he had frequently postponed, 
that he might serve the booksellers the 
sooner," 
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PKESERYATION OF BOOKS. 

There is a good paper in the Monthly 
Magazine^ or British RegisteVy v. 24, p. 13, 
under the head of *^ Rdiections on the pre- 
servation arid care of hooks'' — ^from which we 
extract the following passages : — 

" Were books now allowed to follow that 
fair progress of dilapidation, which is the 
general fate of other things, they would 
rather point out the erudition of their 
owners, than so often reflect disgrace on 
them. But a nurse snatches up a book to 
quiet a noisy child with the exhibition of its 
pictures ; another besmears it with buttered 
fingers at the breakfast-table ; the servant 
tears out the title page to light her parlour 
fire, because she is in a hurry ; young Master 
is allowed to strip it to embellish his kite ; 
and Miss throws it to her favorite Chloe, to 
play with on the floor; another reads it by 
the fire till the binding is warped off from 
the leaves, or till he falls aSleep, and the 
book falls a prey to the flames." 

The author complains that "nothing is 
more common than to hear booksellers as- 
sure us, that innumerable quantities of 
books are eagerly sought after, and pur- 
chased by those who are commissioned to 
commit them to the flames y under the specious 
pretext of conferring a benefit on man- 
kmd." 

" What complaint, adds he, can be more 
common, or unfortunately more just, than 
the little care taken with borrowed books ?" 
" Were people but to make it a point of 
honor, never to lend a borrowed book, there 
would be much less danger: but we can 
more often answer for the honesty of an ac- 
quaintance than we can for his care. The 
man who borrows my book, shows, or com- 
mends it to another, who borrows it again, 
with repeated assurances of its being care- 
fully returned ; this man lends it to a third 
person, on the like conditions, but who never 
returns it, because it was lent to a fourth, 
who lost it," — " By those who are resolved 
to gratify the wish of a friend by the loan of 
a book, perhaps the following inscription 
might be generally adopted : 



Read and return, nor other's goods disperse ; 
Be you the better, ftnd the book no worse. 

" It was, indeed, truly said, that our ac- 
quaintances find it much more easy to retain 
the books themselves, than what is contained 
in them ; and as an additional confirmation 
of the fact, we are informed that the Duke of 
Somerset, in the dajrs of Edward the Sixth, 
borrowed from the Guildhall library, without 
intending to^ return them,^t?e cart loads of 
books f for the purpose of furnishing his own 
library in the Strand." 

ELEGIAC VERSES ON SHAKSPEARE. 

In an excessively rare volume entitled 
" Epigrams ; Six Books : with some Select 
Poems, by S. Sheppard," printed by G. D., 
and sold by Thos. Bucknell, at the Golden 
Lion, in Duck Lane, 1651, are the following 
verses : — 

In Memory of our Famous Shakespeare, 

Sacred Spirit, whiles thy Lyre 
Ecchoed o're the Arcadian Plaines, 
Even Apollo did admire, 
Orpheus wondered at thy straines. 

Platussigh'd, Sof^ocles wq^ 
Teares of anger, for to heare 
After they so long had slept, 
So bright a Genius should appeare: 

Wbo wrote his Lines with a Sunne-beame 
More durable than Time or Fate, 
Others boldly do blaspheme, 
Like those that seeme to Preach, but prate. 

Thou wert truely Priest-elect, 
Chosen darling to the Nine, 
Such a Trophey to erect 
(By thy wit and skill Divine). 

That were all their other Qlories 

(Thine excepted) torn away 

By thy admirable Stories, 

Their garments ever shall be gay. ^ 

Where thy honored bones do lie 
(As Statius once to Maro's urne) 
Thither every year will I 
Slowly tread, and sadly mourn. 

The volume ends on p. 257, and runs to 
signature S in eights. In the Third Pas- 
toral, at p. 249, he a^in speaks of Shakes- 
peare, after an eulogy on Ben Jonson, 
thus : — 

With him contemporary then 
(As Naso, and fam'd Maro, when 
Our sole Redeemer took his birth) 
Shakespeare trod on English earth. 
His Muse doth merit more rewards 
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Than all the Greek, or Latin Bards, 
What flowed from him was purely rar«, 
As bom to blesse the Theater, 
He first refin'd the Granmicli: Lyre 
His wit all do, and shall admire 
The ehie&st ^ory of the Stage, 
Or when he song of War and stage 
Melpomene soon viewed the Olobe, 
InTel<^d in her sanguine Robe, 
He that his worth would truely sing 
' Must quaffe the whole Pierian spring. 

Spenser, Sydney, Beaumont, and Fletcher 
and Suckling are also mentioned in this 
Third Pastoral. 

The 28th Epigram in the Fourth Book, is 
in high praise of Edmund Spenser. 

THE DEAD CHILD. 

Le Bmyn, in his travels, states that he 
saw at Damietta, in Egypt, a Turk, who was 
called the dead child Q,* enfant mort) because 
his mother being pregnant with him, fell 
sick, and being thought dead, she was 
speedily buried, after the custom of the 
country ; where little time intervenes be- 
tween death.and interment, especially during 
the plague. She was put into a vault, 
which the Turk had for the burial place of 
his family. 

In the evening, some hours after her inter- 
ment, her husband imagined that the child 
she bore, might still be living ; he therefore 
caused the vault to be opened, and found his 
wife delivered ; the child being alive, but 
the mother was dead. Some asserted that 
the child was heard to cry, and that it was 
this information which led the father to open 
the vault. 

This man, sumamed the dead child, was 
alive in 1677. 

Many other instances might be adduced of 
persons buried alive, and of others recover- 
ing as they were carried to the grave, or who 
have been taken from their graves fortui- 
tously. The work of Winslow, already 
cited, and other writers, may be consulted 
in proof. A wise and judicious deduction 
is drawn by the writers from these facts, 
viz : that we ought not to bury people until 
well assured of their death, especially during 
the cholera, and in certain diseases, which 
induce a sudden cessation of motion and 
feeling. 

PRBSEEVATION OF A BODY. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, No. 42, p. 92, 
says : ** Some workmen who were employed 
in the ruins of the Abbey of St. Edmund's 
Bury, found a leaden coffin, made after the 
ancient custom, exactly the shape of the body. 
This had been enclosed in an oak case, 
which, by length of time, was decayed, but 



the lead remf^ed quite perfect Upon 
close examination, it was found to be the 
body of Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, 
uncle to Henry 5th, and deposited in 1427. 
On opening the lead, the flesh, hair, and toe 
and hand nails, were as perfect and sound, 
as though he had not been dead six hoiurs. 
A surgeon in the neighborhood made an in- 
cision on the breast, and declares the flesh 
cut as firm as in a living subject, and there 
was even an appearance of blood ; nkulti- 
tudes of people were present and saw the 
same. At this time tne corpse was not in 
the least noisome, but being exposed to the 
air, it presently became putnd and offensive. 
The workmen coming early on Friday 
morning, resolved to mSke prize of the leao, 
and therefore cut out the corpse, tumbled it 
into a hole near at hand, and threw the dirt 
on it. The lead was conveyed directly to 
the plumbers, and there sold for twenty-two 
shilungs. Thus, in Shakspeare's phrase, 
was a great man knocked about the sconce 
with a dirty shovel." 

TOUSSAINT OVERTURE. 

This man was bom a slave in St. Domingo, 
and conducted himself as such in a most ex- 
emplary manner. His good qualities, indeed, 
attracted the attention of M. Boyou de 
Libertas, the agent of the estate to which he 
belonged, who taught him reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; in fact gave him a most ex- 
cellent plain education. When the blacks 
rose in 1791 Toussaint would not join them, 
until he had secured the safety of M. Bayou 
and his family. He subsequently took every 
opportunity to evince his gratitude, shipping 
large amounts of sugar to this country, in 
order to their support. Toussaint as is very 
well known, subsequently obtained complete 
mastery over the brutal blacks, with whom 
he was associated, and checked many an 
excess contemplated by them. He would 
probably in a measure have restored the 
prosperity of St. Domingo, and healed the 
wounds caused by the revolt, had it not been 
for Le Clerc's expedition sent out to St. Do- 
mingo by Buonapare. 

This expedition, fruitless as it was in 
respect of its general object, proved fatal to 
Toussaint, solely in consequence of the sin- 
cerity and g3od faith which marked his 
character. Toussaint was noted for private 
virtues ; among the rest, warm affection for 
his family. Le Clerc brought out from 
France Toussaint's two sons, with their pre- 
ceptor, Coisnon, whose orders were to carry 
his pupils to Toussaint, and make use of 
them to work on the tenderness of the negro 
chief, and induce him to abandon his coun- 
trymen. If he yielded, he was to be made 
second in command to Le Clerc ; if he re- 
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fused, his children were to be reserved as 
hostages of his fidelity to the French. Not- 
withstandine the fatness of the sacrifice 
demanded of him, Toussaint remained faith- 
ful to his brethren. We pass over the de- 
tails of the war, which, at length, ended in 
a treaty of peace, when Toussaint; retired to 
his plantation, relying upon solemn assu- 
rances that his person and property should 
be held sacred. But, notwitnstandin^ these 
assurahces, he was treacherously seized in 
the night, hurried on board a ship of war, 
and transported to Brest. He was conduct- 
ed first to close prison in theChateux de Joux. 
and from thence to Besangon, where he was 
plunged into a cold, wet, subterranean pri- 
son, which soon proved fatal to a constitu- 
tion used only to the warm skies and free 
air of the West Indies. He languished until 
tiie winter of 1802, when he died. 



TARIETATBS. 

The following directions for loosening the 
glass-stoppers of decanters and other bottles 
when accidentally stopped too tight, is prac- 
tised by glass-cutters, irom one of whom it 
came : — " With a feather, rub a drop or two 
of olive oil round the stopple, close to the 
mouth of the bottle or decanter, which 
must then be placed before the fire, at the 
distance of about a foot or eighteen inches ; 
in which position, the heat will cause the oil 
to spread downward between the stopple 
and the neck. When the bottle or decanter 
has grown warm, gently strike the stopple 
on one side and on the other with any light 
wooden instrument, then try it with the 
hand. If it will not yet move, place it agafiin 
before the fire, adding, if you choose, another 
drop or two of oil. After awhile, strike as 
before ; and by persevering in this process, 
however tiehtly the stopple may be fastened 
in, you wiU at length succeed in loosening 
it." 

— In the 40th vol. p. 295 Gent. May, is 
a paper by a Mr. T. Row, in which he says : 
" It is asserted by the Park-keepers here, 
and spoken of with some confidence, that if a 
Buck be shot at and killed, at the distance 
of 30 yards, the ball will not pass through 
his body, but be lodged in the skin on the 
opposite side: that, if he is killed at the 
distance of 60 or 80 yards, the ball will not 
only pass through both skins, but kill 
another deer or two, that may happen to 
stand in the proper direction." 

He asks, properly, if the fact is so ? and 
if so, how it can be explained? We have 
looked over the other volumes to find a reply 
to the observations, but have met with none. 
How far can our huntsmen confirm, or nega- 
tive tiie assertion? 



— William Cecil, afterwards Earl of Exeter' 
in a letter to Lord Talbot, at Stafford, dated 
Oct. 23, 1590, refers to a then vastly different 
position in the preponderance of Turkey in 
Europe, to what it is now. 

"The Turke had not he bene prevented by 
an Ambass. intended to set uppon the Kinge 
of Poland with 60,000 men ; but, understand- 
ing her Majestic had greate neede of many 
things fro- yt countrey necessary for her 
navies, he withdrewe his force, though he 
was assured of victorie, only for her Msyestie's 
sake, who received greate thanks fro- ye Kinge 
of PolMid ; and ye Turke hath him self written 
to her Majestic letters, with mcst greate titles, 
assuring her yt if she will wright her letter 
to him, to re(juire him, he will make ye King 
of Spain [Philip the Second] humble him sen 
unto her. He also threatened invasion to 
those of Marsaly yt [t. «. Marseilles,] yt 
theruppon, they have yielded to [Henry the 
Fourthj ye Kinge of Fraunce, otherwise he 
vowed to have spoyled their cittie." 

— Professor Olmsted has observed, that 
the rango of agreeable heat of the air, to the 
feelinj^s of the inhabitants of North Ameri- 
ca, latitude 35|® North, lies between 70® and 
80® of Farenheit, below the former, fires are 
lighted, and the family circles round it, and 
above the latter point, complaints begin to 
be made of uncomfortable warmth. In En- 
land, the natural or agreeable temperature 
lies between 60® and 79®, with the same sen- 
sations as above mentioned, whenever the 
thermometer stands below or above these 
limits. In Scotland, Dr. Black has said that 
a moderately warm summer raises the ther- 
mometer to o4®. 

— In the 2d. vol. of med. facts and observa- 
tions is a detailed case of extraordinary 
thirst and excessive drinking — ^a person, 
then 39 years of age, (1790) — It be^an in 
early life— at 4 or 5 years of age, the mdivi- 
dual drank from 16 to 18 Pans pints in 24 
hours, (=a pailful or 10 quarts) — It progres- 
sively increased to 2 pail fulls, or twenty 
quarts and sometimes 30 quarts in 24 
hours. 

— It is said that Muley Moloc, though lying 
on the bed of death, worn out bv an incura- 
ble disease, and not expected to live an hour, 
started from his litter, during the important 
crisis of a battle between his troops and the 
Portuguese : rallied his army — ^led them to 
victory — ^and instantly afterwards sunk ex- 
hausted, and expired. 

— Rabelais, used to say, that " drunkenness 
is better for the body than physic, because 
there be more old drunkards than old phy- 
sicians ;" — ^in this sophism however, he for- 
got that physicians seldom take physic. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE- 

Art of Prolonging Life. 

— Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields of Boston, 
have just issued a book on the art of pro- 
longing life, understood to be the production 
of Hu^land, originally published under the 
title of Macrobioticon during the last cen- 
tury. It is a copy of a late English issue 
edited by Erasmus Wilson, who furnishes a 
number ef valuable notes. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is that on the length of human life, 
from which we take the following as an 
example : 

"Deep-thinking philosophers have at all 
times been distinguished by their great age, 
especially when their philosophy was occu- 
pied in the study of Nature, and afforded 
them the divine pleasure of discovering new 
and important truths : the purest enjoyment, 
a benencial exaltation of ourselves, and a 
kind of restoration which may be ranked 
among the principal means of prolonging 
the liw of a perfect being. The most an- 
cient instances are to be found among the 
Stoics and Pythagoreans, according to whose 
ideas subduing the passions and sensibility, 
with the observation of strict regimen, were 
the most essential duties of a philosopher. 
We have already considered the example of 
a Plato and an Isocrates. ApoUonius of 
Tyana, an accomplished man, endowed with 
extraordinary powers both of body and mind, 
who, by the Christians, was considered as a 
magician, and by the Greek and Romans as 
a messenger of the gods, in his regimen a 
follower of Pythagoras, and a friend to tra- 
velling, was above 100 years of age. Xeno- 
philus, a Pythagorean, also, lived 106 years. 
The philosopher Demonax, a man of the 
most severe manners and uncommon stoical 
apathy, lived likewise 100. Being asked, a 
little before his death, how he wished to be 
buried, he replied, * Give yourself no concern 
on that point; the smell will soon bury the 
carcass.' * But,' returned his friends, * do 
you wish, then, to become food to the dogs 
and the birds V * Why not ?' replied he ; 
* during my whole life I have endeavored as 
much as I could to be serviceable to man, 
why should I not, after my death, be of some 
use also to animals V Even in modern times 
philosophers seem to have obtained this pre- 
eminence, and the deepest thinkers appear 
in that respect to have enjoyed, in a higher 
degree, the fruits of their mental tranquility. 
Kepler and Bacon both attained to a great 
age ; and Newton, who found all his happi- 
ness and pleasure in the higher spheres, at- 
tained to the age of 84. Euler, a man of 
incredible industry, whose works on the 
most abstruse subjects amount to above three 
hundred, approached near to the same age ; 



and Kant, ihe first philosophy now alive, 
still showing that philosophy not onl^ can 
preserve life, but that it is the most faithful 
companion ef the greatest age, and an inex- 
haustible source of happiness to one's self 
and to others. Academicians, in this rear 

FBct, have been particularly distinguished, 
need only mention the venerable Fontenelle, 
who wanted but one year of a hundred, and 
that Nestor, Formey, both perpetual secre- 
taries, the former of the French, and the 
latter of the Berlin Academy. We find, 
also, many instances of long life among 
schoolmasters ; so that one might almost be- 
lieve that continual intercourse with youth 
may contribute something towards our reno- 
vation and support. But poets and artists, 
in short, all' those fortunate mortals whose 
principal occupation leads them to be con- 
versant with the sports of fancy and self- 
created worlds, and whose whole life, in the 
properest sense, is an agreeable dream, have 
a psrticular claim to a place in tae history 
of longevity. We have already seen to what 
a great age Anacreon, Sophocles, and Pindar 
attained. Young, Voliaire, Bodmer, Haller, 
Metastasio, Gleim, Utz, and Oeser, all lived 
to be very old; and I here flatter myself 
with the hope, and I shall no doubt be joined 
in my wish by every one of my readers, that 
Wieland, the prince of the German poets, 
may afford the newest confirmation of this 
position." 

Wieland died in the year 1823, at the age 
of eighty. 

Subsequently to the above the author gives 
the following portrait of a model man in re- 
lation to longevity : — 

" Let me now be permitted to delineate 
the portrait of a man destined to lon^ life. 
He has a proper and well-proportioned 
stature, without, however, being too tall. He 
is rather of th^ middle size, and somewhat 
thick set. His complexion is not too florid: 
at any rate^ too much ruddiness in youth is 
seldom a sien of longevity. His hair ap- 

E roaches rather to the fair thali ^e black ; 
is skin is strong, but not rough. His bead 
is not too big ; he has large veins at the ex- 
tremities, and his shoulders are rather round 
than flat. His neck is not too long ; his abdo- 
men does not project; and his hands are 
large, but not too deeply cleft. His foot is 
rather thick than long ; and his legs are firm 
and round. He has also a broad arched 
chest i a strong voice, and the faculty of re- 
taining his breath for a long time without 
difficulty. In ^neral, there is a complete har- 
mony in all its parts. His senses are good, 
but not too delicate ; his pulse is slow and 
regular. His stomach is excellaat, his appe- 
tite good, and his digestion easy. The joys 
of the table are to him of importance ; they 
tune his mind to serenity, and his soul par- 
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takes in the pleasure which they communi- 
cate. He does not eat merely for the sake of 
eating ; but each meal is an hour of daily 
festivity; a kind of delight attended with 
this advantage, in regard to others, that it 
does not make him poorer, but richer. He 
eats slowly, and has not too much thirst. 
Too great thirst is always a sign of rapid 
Belf-consumption. In general, he is serene, 
loquacious, active, susceptible of joy, love, 
and hope ; but insensible to the impressions 
of hatred, anger, and avarice. His jjassions 
never become too violent or destructive. If 
he ever gives way to anger, he experiences 
rather an useful glow of warmth, an artifical 
and gentle fever without an overflowing of 
the bile. He is fond also of employment, 
particularly calm meditation and agreeable 
speculations, is an optimist, a friend to 
nature and domestic lelicity, has no thirst 
after honours or riches, and banishes all 
thoughts of to-morrow." 

Koseufh's Speeches. 

— An edition of Kossuth's "Select Speeches" 
has been published in London, with " Kos- 
suth's express sanction." A critic well re- 
marks of these extraordinary productions : — 
"M. Kossuth's speeches seem to us unique. To 
say that there is nothing like them in our 
literature, is little ; we know of nothing like 
them in any literature. They unite two 
worlds. When they deal with fact, logic, 
figures, — ^they are as clear, solid, business- 
like as an exposition by an English Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or the message of an 
American President. Where they deal with 
passion, sentiment and impulse, they are 
Dold, soaring and poetical — alive with fancy 
and sparkling with illustration — ^like the 
lyrical effusions of the Eastern lands. This 
blending of elements constitutes their lite- 
rary charm, and would give them a place in 
literature, even were they not the record of 
a story of absorbing human interest." 

Harper's Magaoiiie. 

— "The Newcomes," Thackeray's new novel 
is continued in the December number of 
Harper. There is a good deal of talk because 
Thackeray in his first chapter speaks of 
Washington as a " rebel general." We see 
not why exception should be taken to the ex- 
pression, or the thought which prompted it. 
Thackeray is an Englishman, and ifnglish- 
men very naturally look upon those who 
threw oflt the British yoke in 1776, as rebels. 
We cannot expect him to renounce his alle- 
giance to his King and government, merely 
because he travelled our country, and met 
with such a reception as his literary eminence 
warranted. Does it follow because a foreign 
writer comes to our shores, and exchanges 
the fruit of his thought and study, for our 



money, that he must abandon all allegiance 
to his own government ? One omission, and 
an important one to the lovers of the marvel- 
lous in the number of Harper, we notice, is the 
absence of Abbot's romance of Napoleon I 
Can it be that the trumpet-blower of the un- 
principled usurper ana his descendants, is 
out of wind ? 

Not«a on Uncle Tom. 

— The liondon Athenceum contains the fol- 
lowing curt notice of Rev. Mr. Stearns's notes | 
on Uncle Tom's Cabin, so often spoken of in 
our pages, as being one of the best works of 
the kind which has appeared : 

" A voluminous book of Notes on Uncle 
Tom's Cabin has this readable advantage 
over 80 many other commentaries, explana- 
tions, and refutations of Mrs. Stowe's ro- 
mance, that it is written by a parson, the 
Rev. E. J. Stearns, who delights to call a 
spade a spade, and exhibits few traces of the 
literarjT chivalries due to the sex of his an- 
tagonist. We have been amused with this 
work, so thoroughly American in its style 
and substance ; and it is quite impossible to 
deny the force of many of Mr. Stearns's 
allegations and especially his retorts on the 
* condition of England question.' " 

The American Family Robinson. 

— This book was made to sell, and we sus- 
pect sell it will. It embraces the story of a 
family who were lost in the great desert of 
the west, and of course, contains exciting 
scenes, in which the sons of the forest figure. 
It is from the pen of Mr. D. W. Belisle, a 
gentleman of whom we have never before 
heard as a writer, and was published by Mr. 
Hazard of No. 178 Chestnut street. The 
getting up is excellent, paper, binding and 
engravings,being very handsome. We should 
think it might make a good holiday present 
for pretty well advanced children. It has 
rather too much of the exciting for very 
young minds. The idea of the book seems 
to have been suggested by the popular Swiss 
Family Robinson and the close similarity of 
name may serve to confuse it with that 
book. Of course the publisher will not 
care. 

The Iron Rule. — ^The Lady at Home. 

— These are the titles of two very agreeable 
household tales, from the pen of Mr. T. S. 
Arthur. They present contrasts of domestic 
life, or unhappiness and happiness as do all 
of Mr. A's writings,and moreover they convey 
a moral of most wholesome character. T. 
B. Peterson is the publisher of both works. 
It astonishes us to know how brother Arthur 
accomplishes so much as he does. He writes 
an immense amount every week, for his 
paper, to say nothing of sending forth every 
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i^onth or so, a novel like those in notioe. { 
The public do not tire of him ; on the 
contrary, ihQ more he gives, the more they 
ask. 

Kan Books* 

— Joseph Lilly of 19 King Street, Covent 
Garden London, advertises a new catalogue, 
of a choice and valuable collection of Books, 
ancient and modem, in the English and 
other languages, books of prints, in fine con- 
dition, also of beautifullv illuminated manu- 
scripts upon vellum, including a most splen- 
did vellum MS. of the Latin Bible, in 2 very 
large vols, folio, written in 1380; also an 
illuminated copy of Eerdosi's Shah Nameh, 
in Persian, with 37 beautiful paintings ; — 
principally bound by the best binders. 

We name the fact for the benefit of our 
bibliopolistic readers. 

Ohantieleer. 
— ^We have received a copy of this admirable 
Thanksgiving Story, from the pen of Mr. 
Cornelius Mathews. Having noticed it some- 
what particularly in the course of an announ- 
cement of the new edition, published several 
weeks since, it is unnecessary for us to say 
more at the present time. Kedfield is the 
publisher. 

A Month in England. 

— Since placing in the hands of our printers 
advance sheets of this very readable book, 
from which extracts have been taransferred to 
the pages of our present number, we have 
received the volume itself. The extracts are 
fair specimens of the whole book. Bedfield 
has got it out. 

Knickerbocker. 

— The number for December of this inte- 
resting periodical closes another volume. It 
is uncommonly well filled with materiaL The 
Editor's Table is the great feature of the 
work; and nothing could be better of its 
kind. 

Magazine of Art. 

Montgomery's Magazine of Art for Decem- 
ber, has been sent to us by J. W. Moore. 
It is altogether the handsomest thing of the 
kind which has ever appeared on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The GonTent and the Manse. 

— Jewett & Co., of Boston, have published 
recently a handsome 12mo. volume with this 
title. We may say more of it hereafter. 
Br. Hooker, 

— has some very handsome Gift Books for 
Holidays, embracing the best publications of 
all the leading houses in the country, which 
he is prepar^ to sell at very reasonable 
prices. His store is at Eighth and Chest- 
nut. 



Old England and New England. 

— This book from which we gave copious 
extracts last week, in advance of publication 
is now on our table. It will be read with 
ardor by all the lovers of private gossip, in 
a large and very untastefiil amount of which 
the author Mr. Alfred Brenn deals. A. Hart, 
Publisher. 

Napoleon at St Helena. 

— Sir Hudson Lowe's Letters and Joomals 
bearing upon this titl^, have just been pub- 
lished by the Harpers, in two handEMome 
volumes. 

Memoirs of Abeniethy. 

— By Dr. Macelwain, have just reached 
us from the Harpers. 



OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

— From the Letters of Baron Grimm we ex- 
tract the following : — 

" In general it is not very difficult for little 
minds to attain splendid situations ; it is 
much more difficult to attain the place to 
which their merit fully entitles them. In 
the first place, elevation of sentiments is 
almost always an insurmountable obstacle to 
fortune ; it is an effectual barrier against ft 
thousand easy and certain means of advan- 
cement, unless they be accompanied with 
vast intrepidity of soul, with a sort of courage 
that men of truly honest and upright hearts 
do not wish to profess. For if, on the one 
hand, they multiply our means of attaining 
the proposed ena, they, on the other, place 
before our eyes in but too forcible a point of 
view, the obstacles which we have to sur- 
mount. This inconvenience is great, and 
the multiplication of our means is not always 
an advantage. I am persuaded that in care- 
fully examining the conduct of those who 
have attained any extraordinary fortune, we 
shall be tempted to believe that there is 
nothing so sure of succeeding as not to be 
over brilliant, as to be entirely wrapped up 
in oneself, and endowed with a perseverance 
which, spite of all the rebuffs which it meete 
never relaxes in the pursuit of its object. It 
is incredible what may be done by dint of 
importunity alone, and where shall we find 
the man of real talents who knows how to be 
importunate enough? He b too soon ove^ 
come with the disgust inspired by all matters 
which have interest only for their object, 
with the ennui of perpetual solicitation ; be 
it too much alive to au the little movements 
visible on tibe countenance of ^e person so- 
licited, and j?ie gives up the pursuit. The 
fool sees none of these things, feels none of 
these things ; he pursues his object with un- 
remitt^ ardor, and at length attains it" 
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— Dr. Reward, of Paris, who died in the year 
1767, one day visiting one of his patients, 
found with him an old Abbe, playing at 
piquet. Dr. Reward, looking earnestly at 
the Abbe, said to him " What are you doing 
here, sir ? eo home instantly for the love of 
heaven, and get yourself bled ; you have not 
a moment to lose.'' The Abbe, alarmed to 
the highest decree, was struck motionless. 
He was carried home, was bled three or four 
times and took an emetic, but was more 
alarmingly ill than before. On the third day 
his brother was sent for from the country ; 
he arrived in great haste, and was told that 
the Abbe was dying. He inquired eagerly 
what was his malady, when Dr. Reward said 
that he had had a strong attack of paralysis, 
without being sensible of it ; he (the Doctor) 
had however fortunately discovered it, by 
perceiving the Abbe's mouth all drawn on 
one side ; he had, therefore, hastened to apply 
the proper remedies, bufc he was sorrj^ to say 
Hiat they had not proved successml. " 1 
should nave been surprised if they had," 
answered the other calmly, "for my brother's 
month has been drawn away for more than 
sixty years." " What do you suy ?" said 
Dr. Reward, taking up his hat and walking 
off, without waiting to see the effect of an 
emetic which he had just administered. 

— M. Demetrius Galanos, tho most learned 
linguist that modern Greece has produced, 
and who for more than twenty years occupied 
with pre-eminent distinction the Sanscript 
Professorship at the College of Aenares, in 
Hindostan, died recently in that city, in his 
sixty-ninth yew. His numerous wholly un- 
published manuscripts on the different idioms 
of Asia, the result of forty years laborious 
research, M. Galanos has bequeathed to the 
University of Athens, on condition of that 
seminary causing them to be published, he 
himself having left sufficient funds for that 
purpose. These when published will make 
about ten folio volumes. The Athenian 
University accepts the gift and its contingent 
duties, and has directed its rector. Dr. Geor- 
gio Thypaldes, to oonduot the publication. 

— There are peculiarities of thought and 
action, which, not in themselves conspicuous, 
are soon familiarized in private life. Pro- 
fessional usage, long habitude, and inveterate 
custom, will give an irremediable peculiaritv 
of conduct to men whose hearts are kina, 
whose designs are honest, and whose under- 
standings are well informed. Such are the 
men, however, who are most ridiculed and 
avoided in social life, while the vicious and 
the criminal, by putting on the dress of fash- 
ion and assuming passing caprices, emoy 
ihe caresses of society, and nnd the nrst 
societies happy to receive them- 

— Mr. Charles OUiffe, the author of the re- 



cently published "Scenes Amerioaines," from 
which some extracts have already been given 
in Bizarre, speaking of Boston in chapter 21, 
says " In its immediate vicinity is Bunker's 
Hill, the scene of the most cCecisive of the 
battles fought for the cause of Independence. 
Every body knows that many eminent French- 
men figured at Bunker's Hill : Lafayette^ Ro- 
chambeau, Bozer de Tallyrand, the Counts 
Segur and De Orasse" 

— Mr. Van Arsdale, of Newark, New Jersey, 
has discovered an unknown comet in the 
constellation Cassiopea, which is nearly in 
the zenith. It is of^ a small, round, bright 
appearance, with an exceedingly rapid mo- 
tion in a direction apparently opposite to 
that of the sun. Afler only a short observa- 
tion it changed its place very perceptibly. 
It is not apparent to the naked eye. 

— Peter Hein, a distinguished Admiral in 
the Dutch service, rose to that rank from a 
cabin boy ; and in a desperate conflict with 
^he Spaniards was killed in the moment of 
victory. Their High Mightinesses, in 
respect of his valour, sent a deputation to 
condole with his mother, upon ihQ loss of 
her son. The old woman was found in her 
original obscurity at Delfb, and in her sim- 
plicity, replied to the Deputies — " I always 
foretold that Peter would perish like a 
miserable wretch that he was: he loved 
nothing but rambling from one country to 
another, and now he has the reward of his 
folly." 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

jQlUen. 

JiiUien has ^ne, and with him perhaps 
the most effective orchestra, we have ever 
had in Philadelphia ; certainly for the per- 
formance of Jullien's compositions. Henas 
drawn full houses ; not so much on account 
of the artistic, — and they were artistic — as 
of the popular character of his performances. 
Two thousand people are not to be picked up 
in Philadelphia nightly, to hear any musicau 
performance because of its high merit in a 
purely artistic sense ; but twice, nay three 
times that number, the prices being moderate, 
will go to hear Hail Columbia and Yankee 
Doodle, as developed by JuUien in his famous 
American Quadrilles. They touch the right 
chords ; they address patriotic tendencies ; 
they seize hold of the hurra-bov feelings with 
which we republicans are charged to the 
brim. Who wouldn't go to hear Yankee 
Doodle played ten or twelve different ways, 
on as manv different instruments ? The dis- 
charges of cannon and musketry, the tramp- 
ings of horse, foot and dragoons, the twang- 
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ings of trumpets, the rollings and rattlings 
of little drums, the distant cheers of vic- 
tory; are not these delightful to the 
"boys?" Jullien has gone. Eheul well, 
he has. The hu^e posters linger, but they are 
ragged, tattered and torn relics of a season 
passed. Concert Ilall is gloomy and for- 
lorn, as we write ; to be brilliant again we 
hope and soon, with some new star or stars. 
Yes, says a writer, JuUen is gone. The 
elaborately dressed, the music mil Jullien 
has departed, and we shall see him no more 
in Philadelphia ! How shall we dwell upon 
memories of that gilded wand, that gilded 
chair, that gilded music-stand that gilded — 
no, gold, real, pure gold chain, with its pure 
gold charms dangling from about the middle 
button of that swelling waistcoat, like a 
bunch of keys from a housekeeper's girdle ! 
And then the waving of the hand, the 
dreamy expression of 3ie eyes, when all the 
instruments harmoniously unite, the slight 
frown, and soft exclamation of kush 1 — when 
there is discord even to the amount of a 
quarter of a note. Oh, Jullien ! how could 
you leave us ? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 

— Mr. Fitzgerald^s lecture on Music last 
Friday evening at Musical Fund Hall, is 
highly spoken of by those who were so fortu- 
nate as to hear it. We knew it would be of 
the right stamp, and we regret that circum- 
stances prevented us from enjoying it. May 
it not be repeated ? The night of its de- 
livery was a very inclement one, and several 
of our friends, like ourselves laid up with 
colds were thus prevented from venturing 
out. The house was well filled nevertheless. 
It would be crowded we think on another 
occasion, certainly if the weather should 
favor. Mr. Fitzgerald, as everybody should 
know is the clever editor of the City Item, 

The Prophete. 

— The Home Journal has the following 
notice of the " Prophete," now successfully 
performing in New York, by Max Maret- 
zek's troupe : — " To the performance of the 
" Prophete," at Niblo's, this praise may at 
least be awarded — it is the best possible in 
the circumstances: and — ^to quote Cowper 
in the parsing lesson — *Who does the best 
his circumstance allows, does well.' In this 
sense. Max Maretzek has done well. Whe- 
ther it was wise to attempt, on a small stage, 
with limited resources, and at low prices, an 
opera which can only be adequately per- 
formed on a large stage, with great means 
and a probability of liberal remuneration, is 
another question. But it has been attempt- 
ed, and with success quite equal to the pos- 
sibilities of the case. The orchestra and 



chorus were increased as far as prudence 
permitted. Some new and good scenery 
was painted. The whole company were 
proviaed with new dresses, some of which 
were strikingly appropriate, particularly 
those of the three Anabaptists. Md'IIe 
Steffanone surpassed herself in the part of 
Fides as well in her acting and * getting 
up,' as in her singing. Madame Maretzek 
exerted herself successfully, as Bertha. Salvi 
won new honors in the character of Jeaji. 
Marini sang effectively and sometimes 
grandly the music of the chief Anabaptist. 
Beneventano was fully eaual to the part of 
tho Count. Rosi and Quinto contributed 
their fair share to the interest of the occar 
sion. No orchestra in New York ever 
played better than the orchestra under Max 
Maretzek, in the fine music of the fourth act; 
and some of the choruses were rendered 
with superior effect And if the skating and 
snow-ball scene was necessarily imperfect, 
yet the great scene — that of the coronation — 
was more effective than any hitherto pre- 
sented on our operatic stage. While, there- 
fore, it is evident that this celebrated opera 
is not given at Niblo's as it is at Covent 
Garden, and as it must be given to realize 
fully the ideas of Meyerbeer and Scribe, yet 
all will allow that the New York manager 
has done what his opportunities admitted, 
and that he is entitled to the thanks and 
patronage of the public. Owing to the 
universal impression that the house would 
be excessively crowded on the first night, so 
many stayed away, that it was not even full. 
But the opera, we doubt not, will be pecu- 
niarily successful.'' 



EDITORS* SANS-SOUCI. 



Town Talk. 

— We notice in Godey's Lady^s Book for De- 
cember, a story entitled " The Price of 
Glory,'' translated from ^he French, which 
appeared some months sin<3i^ in the Bizarre, || 
under its projjer title "The\ Price of Life." 
A good stonr is this, and ond which already, 
as copied from the pages of Bizarrs, has 
travelled all over the eountryv 

The Abolitionists are holding a grand 
Sanhedrim in our city. Thoy commeneed 
operations at Sansom Street Mall, but were 
compelled to abdicate, we learp, after one or 
two days slang-whanging incltlding the Sab- 
bath. When we write theyj are holding 
forth somewhere, in Arch strept. We con- 
sider this body of men and wbmen as just 
what it is; a disorderly rabple, wherein 
treason, infidelity and vulgafity, are all 
rampant. So far from unloosing the bonds 
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[)f slavery, it is calculated only to strengthen 
them. 

We find that smoking is becoming a habit 
with very young people. Only a day or two 
since, we met a lad, nurrying along to school 
with satchel in hand, and a big cigar in his 
mouth. He seemed to enjoy his puffings, 
blowing off his cloud in most artistic man- 
ner. Talking of cigars, Mr. James, in front 
of Jones' Hotel, Chestnut above Sixth, has 
some of the finest brands to be found in the 
market. If people will smoke they should 
smoke good cigars, particularly when like 
the lad to whom we have alluded, they pre- 
sume to smoke on the street. That lad, by 
the way, ought to be talked to. We think he 
is a fit subject for a sound motherly lecture. 
Mr. Bonn's notices of Philadelphia and 
Philadelphians, published in our last num- 
ber, excited no little remark, particularly 
among the circles in which he moved. 

They are we think among the most indif- 
ferent portions, as well as the most excep- 
tionable ones in his book, and judging 
from them, we pronounced it so-so-ish . Since 
then, we have had the whole volume under 
our eye, and it has changed our opinion of 
the book. Its general merits then, are more 
than commendable, while it contains some 
very entertaining, and not a few very sensi- 
ble chapters. The author is plain-spoken. 
His notes, which are copious as with his for- 
mer book, embracing reminiscences of the 
stage are the best features in the book. 

The weather is beginning to be decidedly 
fur-inviting. Per consequence, Oakford's 
warerooms, at 158 Chestnut Street, are being 
filled with ladies selecting muffs and tippets, 
&c. He has a large variety, and sells at 
various prices according to qualities. Oak- 
ford's hats, are considered by our fashionables 
as of the most elegant quality and design. 
People are disposed to rely on him with con- 
fidence in the hue. They surrender themselves 
in other words, hat-ically into the hands of 
Oakford, and he satisfies every wish they 
have in the premises. 

Congress is again in full blast, and peo- 
ple are wondering how long they will sit. 
As for anything but mischief being done by 
this body, nobody thinks of it. The earnest 
wish of the community is, that hot weather 
may come in, as early as June, so that the 
honorables maybe roasted out of their stuffed 
chairs, at the earliest possible moment and 
sent to them respective homes. 

We stopped at Maurices the other day — 
we mean of course, Col. M., of 123 Chestnut 
Street, and had the pleasure of looking at 
some fancy stationery which he has just got 
in with reference to Christmas and the holy- 
dajB. It is all in good taste, and will sell 
well we doubt not. Col. Maurice is an es- 



pecial favorite with everybody ; it will hence 
be readily seen, that if a thousandth part of 
his friends patronize him, — ^which is likely- 
he will one of these days become — ^what he 
onghtto be — a mailionaire. 



Old Almanacs. 

— We have in our possession, thanks to an 
attentive correspondent, a copy of the New 
York Pocket Almanack," for the year 1762, 
It is calculated for the " use of the Province 
of New York, and the neighbouring Provin- 
ces" Philadelphia of course being included, 
by Richard Moore, Philo : and was printed 
and sold by and for, II. Gaine, at the Bible 
and Crovm in Hanover Square. It contains 
among other matters of interest an account 
of the Royal Navy of Great Britian, with the 
names of the Captains of each ship to the 
6th of December, 1760, which we may copy 
hereafter. It also has a list of the ifnglish 
land forces of the same date, published by us 
some weeks since, as also, a list of Governors 
in North America, from whioh we make the 
following extracts: Georgia, Henry Ellis, 
Esq. ; South Carolina, Thomas Pownell ; N. 
Carolina, Arthur Bobbs ; Virginia, Jeffrey 
Amherst ; L. Gov. F. Farquier ; Maryland, 
Proprietor Lord Baltimore ; L. Gov. Horatio 
Sharp ; Pennsylvania, Proprietor M. Penn ; 
L. Gov. James Hamilton; New Jersey, 
Thomas Boone ; New York, Hon. Cadwalla- 
der Colden, Esq., President and Commander- 
in-Chief; Connecticut, Thomas Fitch ; Rhode 
Island, Stephen Hopkins; Massacuhsetts Bay 
Francis Bernard ; L. Gov. T. Hutchinson, 
New Hampshire ; Berining Wentworth. We 
have also, thanks to the same correspondent, 
a copy of the " Pennsylvania Pocket Alma- 
nack for the year, 1766, calculated for the 
use of the Province of Pennsylvrnia, and the 
neighbouring Provinces,'* printed and sold by 
W. Bradford, at the London Coffee House in 
our city. It contains among a variety of 
other things the " Odious Stamp Act," which 
occupies eight pages, and a list of the officers 
empowered to enforce it, as follows : Inspec- 
tor John Munroe, Collectors George Meserne 
for New Hamshire, Andrew Oliver, for 
Massachusetts ; Johnston for Rhode Island ; 
Ingoldstol for Connecticut ; James M'Evers, 
for New York, William Cox, for New Jersey, 
and John Hughs, for Pennsylvania. From 
the calculations of the philosopher, who he 
was is not stated, — the winters in Philadel- 
phia in those days were much more severe 
than at present, for we find such announce- 
ments as the following all along through the 
months thereof; — "Rain or snow and cold." 
," Now more wind, with rain or snow." 
" Cold rain and winds." " Now expect more 
rain or snow." " High wind and blustering, 
cloudy, raw weather and snow." "Wind 
and Uke for rain or snow." " Rain with 
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high winds, &c. The very elemeBts seemed 
to spit upon the tyrannous rule of England, 
to howl and hoot, and make up all sorts of 
wry faces. A change in government, how* 
ever soon came, thanks to the "odious 
Stamp Actv" With it arose the effects of 
high and advancing civilization— a clearing 
away of woods and wilds, the institution of 
cities and their surrounding cultivated fields^ 
and then as a matter of course a more equa« 
ble and well-regulated atmosphere. 
Franklin Monument Again. 

— Agreeably to a resolution adopted at the 
meeting held on the Ist ult., of Printers, 
Publishers, Authors, and others connected 
with the Press, to devise measures for the 
erection of a suitable monument to Benjamin 
Franklin (noticed in Bizarre), the Chairman, 
Jesper Harding, Esq., has appointed the 
following named gentlemen, the Executive 
Committee of ' Fifty-six, to take general 
supervision of the whole subject, and prepare 
an Address to the Printers and Literary men 
of the United States : — 

T. S. Arthur, H. Carey Baird, George 
Baitzel, R. W. Barnard, William Bimey, 
William A. Blanchard, George H. Boker, 
David Paul Brown, Henry A. Brown, Edward 
H. Butler, Louis M. Chasteau, John P. Col- 
cord, T. K. Collins, Robert T. Conrad, J. M. 
Cooper, Alexander Cummings, William B. 
Eckert, Phillip R. Freas, Joseph R. Fry. 
William F. Geddes, Geo. R. Graham, Louis 
A. Godey, A. Hart, Chas. Henderson, Her- 
man Hooker, Edward D. Ingraham, Law- 
rence Johnson, John H. Jones, William H. 
Jones, William C. Kelly, Robert P. King, 
Washington L. Lane, Andrew M'Makin, 
Edward C. Markley, W. S. Martien, Horace 
Martin, Morton McMichael, James Montgo- 
mery, J. W. Moore, Edward Joy Morris, 
Gibson Peacock, Charles J. Peterson, T. B. 
Peterson, William B. Reed, James Rees, An- 
drew Scott, William M. Swaim, Joseph Seve- 
erns, John H. Taggart, James T. Wallace, 
jDhn Davis Watson, Edward G. Webb, 
Thompson Westcott, Stephen N. Winslow, 
Joseph Wood. 

We hope these gentlemen will move in 
their work at once. 
Throwing Old Shoes for Luck. 

— Notes and Queries, sparks of an old rhyme 
(see notes and queries, page 377,) still ex- 
tant, which gives an early date to this singu- 
lar custom : 

" When Britons bold, 

Wedded of old* 
Sadrals were backward thrown. 

The pair to tell, 

That, ill or well. 
The act was all their owih^ 

An octogenarian of our acquaintance in- 
forms us that he heard himself thus anathe- 



matized when, leaving his native village with 
his bride, he refused to comply with the ex- 
tortionate demands of an Irish beggar : 

** Then it's bad luck goes wl9 jw, 

For my Aoe I toss, 
An ye nirer c<mie back. 

Twill be no great loss.** 

National Names. 

— It is remarkable that the favorite name of 
the Irish is of Latin origin ; that of the 
Welsh Hebrew ; that of the Welsh Hebrew ; 
those of England and Scotland Greek. 
Patrick (Patricius) signifies nobleman. 
David, the boved, George (GeorgosJ a tiller 
of the ground; and Andrew (Andreios) 
manly, or courageous. These names were 
introduced by the missionaries who taught 
Christianity to the people of the British 
Isles. 

Sherry Cobblers Quite Ancient 

— It would appear by the following extract 
from 4th Book of the Anabasis of Zenophon, 
that the Sherry Cobbler is not a new inven- 
tion : " And there were wheat, and barley, 
and beans ; and bear (oinos krithinos) m 
goblets : and there were in them, floating 
on the surface (isocheileis) quantities of 
barley itself, and reeds were lying therein, 
some greater, others smaller, free from joints 
(gonata). And when one was athirst, it 
was necessary to take these into the mouth 
and suck. And it was a liquor altogether 
unmixed, unless one would pour wat^ 
thereon : and the draught was exceedingly 
agreeable to any one accustomed to it." 

Query. 

— A correspondent desires to know whether 
the ballad " 'Twas on a Sunday morning," 
sung at M. Jullien's concerts by Mile. Anna 
Zerr, has ever been published, and who was 
the author of the words and music. 



THE SCHOLAR ANn HIS LAMP. 

From sunrise until eve, the scholar sat 
Sedate, with thought intense, nor seemed to know, 
The shades ,amiliar that around him stole- 
Shades of a world in ^oom, till now the lamp 
Filled, that to midnights coming it mig^t bnra, 
Shone on the open page, when lol the flame 
Olimmer'd with languid strength, and to more cOl 
Yielded a &miliar light; then onoe sgain 
Bei^enished, all wa« dim, the book was dosed, 
And total darkness fell. Ah I studious youth, 
The sacred oil of learning laTished thus, 
And, with enthusiast hand, careless outspent, 
Doth quench, not brighten thine immortal mind. 

— There is much excitement in town about 
the latest news &om the seat of war in 
Europe. Whether the Turks or the Russians 
have the best of it, however is a matter of 
uncertainty. 
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FOR THE wise: ENDING 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1853. 



THE DREAMER OF THE 
DANUBE. 

There is a moral in the following tale — 
translated from the German — which it be- 
hooves all those who confide in fortune-tellers, 
and supernaturalists of all kinds, well to 



In the hamlet of Driva, on the banks of 
the Danube, there lived once an old man, 
\dio called himself Sunbeg, and who kept 
himself alive by the exercise of prophetic 
power by means of visions of dreams. He 
would often be seen sitting for hours to- 
gether on a bench at the door of his hut, with 
his back to the wall, and his face looking 
steadfastly out towards the east, and the 
village children, when they saw him assume 
this position, would skulk away from their 
games, and whisper in fearful accents to' 
each other, " Sunbeg is going to dream !" 
He was in all the secrets of the village, from 
the lowest inhabitant to the highest, but all 
regarded him with a distant eye, as if they 
doubted his means of prophetic informar 
tion. 

It happened that in the village lived a 
young man, of the name of Dessein. Ilis 
fathers were villagers before him, and his 
wishes and his heart went not beyond its 
narrow limits. He had followed, with con- 
siderable success, for some time, the occu- 
pation of a carpenter, and he was now in 
search of that consummation of happiness 
which his prosperity allowed him to antici- 
pte. The innocent young Paulina bloomed 
lorth in his eyes lovely, affectionate, and 
virtuous. Brief, though glad, was the sim- 
plicity of village courtship, and already had 
ner parents consented to their union. Pau- 
lina s heart beat with unusual emotions 
whenever she beheld Dessein approaching, 
and Dessein' 8 was not less delignted when 
in the company of Paulina; in short, 
nothing now delayed their marriage, but an 
unaccountable wish which Paulina's mother 
expressed, that it might take place on her 
birth-day. " Well, it is but a month," said 
Dessein, and Paulina looked as if she could 
have chid him for the word but 



The villagers were making merry one 
evening on the green, when a party of 
soldiers was seen approaching. They proved 
to be a recruiting, or rather balloting party, 
for there was war at this time. How 
startled were the poor villagers at their un- 
welcome visitors. Every heart in an instant 
thought wkh boding on its neavest relatives. 
Paulina shuddered, and turning to Dessein, 
"Fly, fly!" said she, "while you have yet 
time — ^they are coming on fast — esca^, my 
Dessein, to the wood." Before Dessein had 
time to answer, the troops arrived at the 
green, where they halted, and sounded the 
trumpet to assemble the males of the village. 
It was now too late, the lots were drawn, 
and Dessein was made a soldier. 

Months on months passed away, after his 
departure, but no tidings of Dessein. Poor 
Paulina's sorrow was too deep to find ex- 
pression or relief in tears, but she sunk 
gradually away, without apparent malady. 
It occurred to her mother that old Sunbeg 
should be consulted as to the faXe of Dessein. 
Paulina's dim eye brightened up at the hope 
of learning the fate of her betrothed, and 
she walked trembling to the hut of the 
visionary, her heart beating high with the 
new excitement it had received. " Sunbeg," 
said the maid, " give me news of my be- 
trothed Dessein. Hast thou seen him in 
thy visions ? Tell me, does he still live — 
shall I ever see him again ? Where is he? 
— tell me good Sunbeg." " Paulina," 
answered the old man raising his gray eye 
with an inquiring look on the maid, " no, 
my child, I have not yet beheld thy beloved ; 
but come to me to-morrow, and I will per- 
chance give thee tidings of the youth." 
"'Tis a long time till to-morrow," said 
Paulina, " but, father I will come at the 
time thou names t." 

Restlessly did Paulina's head lie on her 
pillow that night. Her weakened form was 
agitated by the alternate drama of hope and 
despair. Next day she went to Sunbeg at 
the hour appointed — but he had sought in 
vain for a vision of the youth — another day 
was she to wait. Again the vision of Sun- 
beg fled before him. On the third she came 
to nim. He had had a sight of the youth, 
stretched on the battle-field, pale in death : 
he had heard his last words — they were of 
Paulina — he saw him carried in a cart with 
other dead for interment — and the vision 
closed. It was enough: the only hope 
which had sustained the heart of Paulina 
was now vanished — ^the last spai^ which 
was her "life of life " was now extinguished. 
She screamed not, neither spake— -but she 
went forth from the hut of Sunbeg a broken 
hearted maniac. 

Two long years passed over the miserable 
head of the deran^ Paulina. The village 
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children when she passedi would stand stilly 
with one hand at weir baok« and the little 
fore^nger of the other on their half<open 
monthsi and gaze with unoomprehendinjg 
pity on the maniac maid. There was an air 
of dnllness in all the yilli^e--heart8 beat 
not now so merry as once, ror the merriein 
and lightest amongst them was laid waste/ 

One evening, in the twilight, a tap was 
heard at the door of Paulina's parents^ 
The mother arose, and Dessein entered^ 
Ah, how altered ; a weary, wom^ut/ 
wounded soldier. No wonder though the 
eyes of affection did not recognise him« 
He had to introduce himself by name< 
Paulina at the sound looked up, and smiled 
a smile of insanitt« ** You Dessein I'' she 
exclaimed, "Oh, ^tis false. I only knew 
one of that name, and he has been dead and 
gone these twenty years. Poor soul, he 
went to the red wars, and shot himself, and 
I have been in mourning for him ever, ever 
since. It's a long time, but I should know 
him — ^I should know him if I saw him 
again." Dessein started back — ^his eyes 
were rivetted in the forehead — "Oh, my 
Paulina!" uttered the mourner, "is this 
thou ?" and his lips quivered in agony, and 
his face turned pale as death. A ray of 
consciousness glimmered through the be- 
wildered brain of the poor maniac ; she ut- 
tered a faint scream, and sank lifeless in the 
arms of her lover. 

The whole village went forth to pay the 
last tribute to the memory of the dead, 
Dessein leading the procession as chief 
mourner. It was indee'd a happy release 
for the departed, but what said the heart of 
Dessein ? He looked down into the grave 
of his beloved — ^he saw the coffin covered 
out of his sight — ^he would have' uttered a 
blessing over her virgin tomb— his lips 
moved, but expression was denied them. 
His spirit groaned in agonv, and he depart- 
ed. He flung his knapsack over his shoul- 
ders, went fortii from his native village to 
the wars — and was heard of no morel 



BUNN-rlANA. 

We extract in the following, pretty liber- 
ally from Alfred Bunn's "Old England and 
New England," just published by A. Hart, 
of our city. 

LIND-IANA. 

"We have admitted all along that John 
Bull is one of those mortals more easily 
gulled than almost any other r indeed, we 
shoulA have looked upon him as having ar- 
rived at the perfection of " innocence,'' if 
we had not chanced to have visited America* 
The fMurent is " ho<^ed" easily enough ; but 



the child will swallow hook, line, rod and alL 
The visit of Jenny Lind tothe United States 
is without any precedent in the annals of 
empiricism ; ana now that our transathmtie 
friends beghi to laugh at themselves, they 
cannot be ofended at otheir peo{^ joining in 
that laugh." 

# # # # « 

'' An agent, in cases like this^ is one who 
is hired to invent^ write/ and pubHsh every 
four'and-twenty hours as much misrepre- 
sentation, slightly tingied with tmth, as he 
can possibly commit to paper ; and having 
prepared his nostrums^ he has to travel from 
town to town, over a vast tract of country, 
to test the palates of their respective in- 
habitants, and to cram l^em, without uiy 
regard to moderation, down the throats of 
the gaping community. As he lives at his 
employer's expense, of course he lives well ; 
he treats himself to the best of everything, 
and thefn treats everybody who can wrward 
his purpose « He has the use of a pretty 
long purse, which does not belong to him- 
self, and bis expenditure is therefore profuse. 
He has the unlimited issue of MlUts d'erUrSe 
to the entertainment of which he is fugle- 
man ; and if it should turn out to be an at- 
tractive one, his power, for the njoment, is 
supreme. His remuneration is cither a sti- 
pi 1 ited stipend, or a per-centagcfy according 
to circumstances. Imagination is bis grand 
recommendation. 

" If the heroine to whose advancement he 
is for the time being devoted has no father, so 
much the better ; because it is easv then to 
assert, what there is none to contradict, that, 
instead of being some obscure cobbler, he 
died at the head of his regiment on the field 
of battle, an event whieh compelled his 
daughter to seek her own livelihood. Then, 
being the pink of virtue, she must always he 
accompanied by a mother,* whose first duty 
is to protect it ; she must be disinterested- 
ness itself, have a noble heart, be of a very 
serious turn of mind, and, of course, *as 
beautiful as Lucifer before he fell/ If hy 
any chance she can have lost a lover by a 
fall from a horse, or a whirl down a precipice, 
and it can be insinuated that for a time she 
was nearly bereft of reason, the excitement 
becomes very much enhanced ; and any in- 
nuendo about an unknown act of chanty 
being eventually traced to her, has a mar- 
vellous effect." 

* « * « * 

" At Boston, a newspaper gave out, widi 
solemn announcement a tea-kettle, which it 
christened Jenny Lind, from the fact that 



* <* We enpiged a Frencli dancer at Drury Lane Thtitn 
three succef^ive seasons, and she came each tine witbt 
different mother. You can hire them in Paris, on tbe 
BoolevardB du Temple, or thereabout!, Ibr three tnaa % 
week." 
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the moment it was filled with water and put 
on the fire> it began to Hng ! In the same 
city^ the coachman who drove the warbler 
from the railway statioh to the * Revere 
Houfire>' mounted the steps of that hotel, and, 
extending his right haftd, said: *Here is 
the hand that lifted Jenny Lind out of the 
coach, gentlemen ; you can any of you kiss 
it who choose to buy that privilege for five 
dollars-*children half price I'* At New- 
port, in Bhode Island, the landlord of an 
notel, even recentlyv in advertising his house 
and all its advantages, added this rider to 
the bill:— 

* P. S>-«^The beautiful carriage, dravm by 
the famous buskin horses, which conveyed 
Jenny Lind from the * Canonicus,' on her 
arrival here, can be had at any time, by ap- 
plying as above. 

" William Dean." 

" It would fill a volume to detail all the 
drolleries, all the absurdities, and all the 
quaokeiy which created them, in connection 
with this extraordinary engagement — such 
as had never been heard of before, and never 
will be again, at least for the next century. 
It is unnecessary to say that, in America as 
in England, Jenny turned up her nose at her 
dupes, the moment she had turned her back 
upon them, and, as 

' Tliflse violent delights have Tiolent ends, 
And In t)i«ir triumph die,' 

the said Jenny, taking unto herself for a 
husband, a musical individual by the name 
of Otto Goldschmidt, subsided into com- 
parative obscurity. Whether this state of 
quietude be agreeable or not, we cannot 
take upon ourselves to determine; but, 
cerUSy feelers of divers character have been 
from time to time circulated in the American 
Journals. At one time, a paragraph ap- 
peared in them, stating that Jenny and her 
chosen one lived unhappily together ; and 
this was directly followed up by an extract 
from a letter which Jenny wrote to Mr. 
Zachrisson, the Swedish Consul in New 
York, running thus: "We are, God be 
thanked I quite well. Otto is very good and 
kind. He labors always, is at home always, 
is kind always, is the same faithful friend 
alwa;^s, thinks only of my welfare and my 
happiness, and maintains a calm, stUl cou- 
rage in all circumstances." One would 
think, on a perusal of this latter passage, 
that Otto must hate been engaged in some 
dreadful battle, some national crisis, or some 
other fearfAl events from this display of a 
" calm, still courage -,* but as his principal 
occupatijns must be pi lying the ^ddlte, 
drinking hock, and eating SauerkrautyVfe 

♦ « See Jenny Liiid'8 Itour, by O. RoselihArg." 



* << A Iftdy neeid^nt in the same hotel with onrf ^hrfs, as- 
sured us tl^ she was comisg down the grand staircase 
one ttvening, ready dreseed, in a rich white satin iD9stume, 
for an erenihg party, when a brute going up it, spat upon 
h^r robe ; and on iier remonstrance with him din an act 
of siich grossness, he replied, in the most unconcerned 
ma|in«r : « Well, I guesg you'd better talte yout gown out 
of the way.' " 



cannot see that such employment reouires 
any very great degree of bravery I Then, 
again, from one end of the Union to the 
other, paragraphs perpetually appeared her- 
alding forth Jenny's continued acts of bene- 
volence, and her incessant distribution of 
alms. Whether or not these owmt'CourTietM 
have been dispatched with an ultimate view 
to a return to the States, time will show; 
but in the interim, the following rejoinder to 
those paragraphs, which immediately fol- I 
lowed them, must have somewhat damped 
her ardor. A New York paper, in whicn it 
appeared, stated that it came from the 
Berlin correspondent of the London LUerary 
GazeUe:'—^^, 202-6. 



HEALTH. 

" Dyspepsia is the besetting malady of the 
entire country, in both sexes. They give 
themselves no chance, for they do things 
hourly that shorten life daily ; and any re* 
monstrance on the subject generally leads 
to the conclusion that they consider long life 
a misfortune. They set down a woman old 
at twenty-seven, ana maintain that a man 
ought not to live after fortv I There can be 
no question that the climate materially 
affects their constitutions, but they certainly 
aid the climate in its operation. The cease- 
less habit of smoking, and the nauseous one 
of chewing tobacco, are fearful adversaries 
to contend with, from the excess of saliva to 
which they necessarily contribute. As spit^ 
ting is the most injurious, so is it the most 
revolting practice in which a man can in- 
dulge ; and to such a serious extent is it 
here carried, that neither person nor place 
are safe from its filthy effects.* Though 
spittoons are distributea in all parts of all 
houses, in churches, and even in their pul- 
pits, that regard to them which ought to be 
paid is not very frequently observed. They 
spit, as a matter of course, upon floors^ and 
even costly carpets covering them ; in grates, 
over, or under them ; in all public convey- 
ances, all about the streets, in shops, on the 
decks and in the cabins of all vessels, in 
theatres and other places of amusement, in 
both Houses of Congress, all lobbies leading 
thereto, and all apartments connected there- 
with ; at all tables, during all meals, in 
their counting-houses and stores, in pas- 
sages and bedrooms, which makes it an im- 
possibility to cross them, without either put- 
ting on slippers, or * putting your foot in 
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it:' and •• no place is sacred from pollu- 
tion, of course they spit in their Courts of 
Justice, there beingnolaw against it, Ihey 
expectorate with as great a nicety as if they 
were toxopheUtes, hitting any inark their 
attenUon may be directed to, if it be not at 
too fereat distance j and they indulge this 
propensity in whatever society they may 
happen to be/'— pp- 266-7, 

ADIEU I 

•♦ America, adieu 1 that is, for the present. 
We are too selfish to pronounce an eternal 
one ; but before we can promise ourselves 
the pleasure of once more beholding the 
greatness which actually is yours, and ot 
enjoying again the hospitality of those who 
constitute that greatness, more than one 
thing has to be made manifest. In the tirst 
place, we must ascertain hoi^r your sons and 
daughters like these our currente calamo 
eommente^ whether we have satisfied, 
pleased, or given offence. Consequently, 
whether, as will be the case with some 
writers we eould mention, if we do nay you 
another visit, we shall be * cowhided, 'tar- 
red and feathered,' 'lynched,' or 'whip- 
ped,' according to our various merits. It 
18 always best to know how we stand, that 
we may be prepared for ^1 results-, and as 
we do not intend to retract a syUable we 
have written, our destiny wiU very soon be 
determined. Our object in writing, and our 
mode o/ writing, cannot be mistaken, l^ke 
Haynes Bayley's gay butterfly, 

•SoviBg ibreTer fcom flowtr t» flow«r, 
JLnd kissing til thimgs that «• prttt j nd swte*,' 

we have touched upon whatever has passed 
under our observation igently, we trust), 
have flown away with what was worth pre- 
serving, and having analyzed it, have sent 
it back agwn, after our own crude, mis- 
shapen, light, mirthful manner, without 
thinking whom it may please, and telimg 
truth without caring whom it may ofi^end. 

*' Ameriea, adieu I We left your shores 
with great regret, and we shall return to 
them, whenever it shall be our lot, with in- 
finite gratification."— p. 315, 






•OLD SIGHTS WITH NEW 
EYES. 

This is the title of running sietehe* of 
travel in Europe, from the pen of a cler|^- 
man of Boston. It is introduced to the 
nublic by Br. Baird, the accomplished di- 
vine and tourist, who prefaces the volume 

♦ Old Sights with New Eyes. New YoA : M. W. l>«id. 



with a well vmtten introduction, and a«lM a 
favorable reception for it, which we thmk it 
well deserves. Truly, the lions of Europ« 
are not only seen with new eyes, but they 
are described with a very ready and vigorous 
pen. The book has a most agreeable uesfr 
ness, and one hurries over its cleanly prin^ 
pages, both with pleasure and profit. We 
know not who the author may be, noore than 
that he is a Boston clergyman. His book 
•tamps him as an observer, a thinker, and a 
writer, who need not be ashamed to otrn 
himself; and we prophesy that if he chooses, 
he may not only hereafter become known, 
but well known. 
>Vc subjoin extracts :— 

CHJIirOPJnr — ^MOWtANVEHT — fHB FLBGfitU, 

♦* As I awoke in the night I heard the 
wind howling furiously arotind the house, 
and the rain dashing against the windows. 
So, thought I, there is an end to my pro- 
jected excursion for the morrow, and I com- 
forted myscdf, as I turned over, vnth the 
prospect of a day of rest. Very much iu^ 
prised then was I to be awakened out of « 
sound sleep at half past five in the mwTiiiig, 
by my guide, knocking at the door, and tell- 
ing me it was time to get up and tftart for 
Montanvert, I remonstrated and apjpealed 
to his sense of propriety whether this wm 
the right sort of weather for mountain ex- 
cursion—a wet driafzly morning— ^heny on 
could hardly see acrostt the stree*, *0! 
eaid he, ' that's nothing, it will clear un by 
noon, and be a first rate time,' * Ah f these 

f aides V said I to myself, as I proceeded to 
raw on my clothes — 'what mercenary 
beings they are I All thev care lor is to get 
as many excursions out of you as they can, 
till there's nothing left but a skeleton. 
When you are perfectly satisfied that you are 
tired to death, and can't go a step farther, 
they persuade you that you're as ffe»h and 
vigorous as ever V 

" I hurried through my breakfast, eqtii^ 
ped mysdf in an old over-coat, and mounted 
upon the trusty mule which my guide had 
waiting at the door, slowly wended wy v«^ 
through the streets, the gazing stock of the 
guides and stragglers of the various hotels 
we passed. My guide walked now m ad- 
vance, sometimes leading the mule by the 
bridle over difficult places, and novr in m 
rear, shouting at him, or quickening his 
pace by a stick. We crossed the Arve and 
the opposite meadows, past several fenn' 
bouses, frequently accosted by children tnth 
curiosities or refreshments for sale, and oc- 
casionally by some poor beggar, afflicted 
with the g(Mre, till wVs reached the foot ot 
the mountain, where the path rises above 
the valley through a forest of pines. At a 
sudden turn, I noticed a little girl flitting 
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upon a rock with a wooden box by her side, 
wno seemed anxious to attract our attention, 
and as soon as she caught my eye, applied 
herself vigorously to a crank in the box, 
which occasioned a most grotesque combina- 
tion of discordant sounds, bearing a slight 
resemblance to the * Hunting chorus' of Per 
Freyschutz. After playing a little, she left 
her box and ran after us for the pay. 
Farther on we met a troop of children with 
strawberries for sale. The multitude of 
visitors to the vale of Chamouny for several 
years past has almost destroyed the sim- 
plicity of its inhabitants. Old and young 
seem determined to make as much as possi- 
ble out of strangers, and all sorts of con- 
trivances are resorted to for this object. One 
has some minerals for sale, another a bunch 
of flowers, another a salver with little cups 
ef milk and rum, another a few wooden 
toys, another some views of the scenery, &c., 
&c. Two or three children will start up 
from behind a rock and sing an Alpine 
son^, and before the last note has ceased, 
hold out their hands for money. Another 
stations himself at some place where there 
is a fine echo, with a tin-horn or a little can- 
non, and sells you as many echoes as you 
wish to buy. A few of such applications 
would not be unreasonable, but they become 
so frequent and are prosecuted with such 
boldness and pertinacity as to annoy and 
disgust the traveller. 

" The ascent is very steep in many places ; 
the path is full of rocks and roots of trees, 
sometimes carried along the edge of the de- 
clivity by means of trees cut down and filled 
in with branches and soil, through which 
great holes often gape into the valley below, 
and you tremble lest your mule should put 
his feet into them and send you over his 
head down the mountain. But the saga- 
cious and sure-footed animal soon wins your 
confidence, and you resign yourself to his 
superior discernment. We crossed several 
* crewar,' as they are called, i. e, hollows or 
ravines in the mountain side, down which 
the avalanches come in the winter season 
and sweep everything before them. Most 
of the way we were enveloped in a thick 
mist, but occasionally it would lift up and 
afford us beautiful glimpses of the valley. 
We had a fine view of the Cascade d^Ar- 
veiron. We reached the Pavilion on the 
summit in about two and a half hours from 
Chamouni. The sky cleared up, and we 
had a fine view of the sharp peaks across 
the a^oining glacier, such as the Aiguille du 
I>ru, the AigttUU VerUj the loftiest of all 
rising to the height of thirteen thousand 
feet, and a thousand nameless pinnacles in 
different directions. 

"After resting awhile, we prepared to 
descend upon the neighboring glacier, called 



Mer de Olace, t. e. ' Sea of Ice.' This is not 
so easy as it seems at first. For the glaciers; 
as they work down towards the vdley at the 
rate of a foot a day, throw up huge ridges 
on each side, composed of earth and stones 
and fragments of rocks, which are ground 
off from the mountains by the friction of the 
glacier. These ridges or moraines, as they 
are called, sometimes sixty or one hundred 
feet high, must be surmounted before you 
can reach the surface of the glacier. 

" The glacier appears very different when 
you are upon it from what it did at a dis- 
tance. Instead of presenting a smooth 
surface, it is broken up into a great variety 
of forms ; here, huge blocks, and there sharp 
pinnacles sixty or eighty feet high, with un- 
fathomable crevices between, down which 
you gaze with a shudder, as you think of 
the consequences of a slip of the foot upon 
the narrow edge of ice along which you are 
walking with the aid of a pointed staff. 
These crevices exhibit the beautiful deep 
blue color of the ice, which has never been 
satisfactorily explained. The river Arveiron 
has its source at the termination of this 
glacier in the valley below. The water 
issues from a vault of ice, which is con- 
tinually changing its form, as great pieces 
are detached from the roof and tumbled 
down in the bed of the stream. 

" A farther excursion of three and a half 
hours is sometimes made along the glacier 
to the Glacieft^ du Talefre, to visit the Jardin 
[L e. * Garden'), a rock in the ice, which is 
covered with beautiful herbage, and in the 
month of August enamelled with flowers. 
In many places you see the flowers of the 
Gentiana Major along the very edge of the 
ice. Coleridge has finely described these 
glaciers in his * Hymn before sun-rise, in 
the vale of Chamouny.' 

* Ye Ice-fallfll ye that from the mountain's brow 

Adorn enormous ravines slope amain 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopped at once amidst the maddett plnngel 
Motioniess torrents! silent cataracts I 
Who made you glorious bb the Oatee of HeaTen 
Beneath the keen,, full moon 1 Who bade the Sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with Uving flowers. 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 
God I let the torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer I and let the ice^plains echo, OOD T 

" On our way down we met more than fifty 
persons, some on mules, some on foot, and 

some carried in a sedan-chair by two men 

old and young, ladies and children. After 
an interval jof two hours for rest and dinner, 
I set out again for the Flegere. This is a 
mountain on the opposite side of the valley, 
commanding a fine view of the Mer du 
Glace, the Montanvert, and the whole rwige 
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of Moat Blano. A ride of half an hoar to 
the foot of the moantain, then a long and 
wearisome asc^it of two hours more to the 
CMz de Flegere fund the Chalet. Just 
before reaching the summit we caught a 
glimpse of the peak of Mont Blanc, but most 
of the time he was wrapped in clouds. I 
stopped a little while at tne Chalet to rest 
ana obtain some refreshment, and wrote my 
name in the album, and purchased some 
prints of the Tiews. I came down in fine 
spirits, repeating the stanza, 

* Mont Blane Is tba nMnarch of mountains ; 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem ofsnow.' 

" I have often been asked whether I made 
the ascent of Mont Blanc. The name Mont 
Blano is given to the whole chain of 
mountains of which the Montanvert is one, 
and those who have visited that, often speak 
of having been to Mont Blanc. Bat the 
peak of Mont Blanc itself is rarely visited. 
The attempt has been often made without 
success, for several years. It requires a 
favourable combination of circumstances 
which rarely occurs. It is moreover attend- 
ed with an expense of one or two hundred 
dollars to eacn individual of the party, as 
each person must have five or six guides and 
porters to carry the provisions. 

"In the evening I visited some of the 
curiosity shops, which contain a great va- 
riety of articles to serve as mementoes of 
Chamouny — such as crystals from Mont 
Blanc, miniature Swiss cottages, cows and 
chamois ingeniously carved out of wood, and 
cane tops and knife handles, of chamois 
horn.''— pp. 292-7. 



STATUE OP GUTTEMBOTTRG AT STRASBOURG. 

" On our way saw the statues of General 
Kleber, a native of Strasbourg, one of Na- 
poleon's generals, whom he left in command 
of the army in Egypt — and of Guttemburg, 
the inventor of printing. The statue of 
Guttemburg, is of bronze, and was modelled 
hj the celebrated sculptor David. By his 
side is a printing-press, and in his hands a 
scroll, with the following inscription, * Let 
there be light I' On one of the four sides of 
the pedestal appear in bas-relief the distin- 
guisned men of letters and science; on 
another, the advociUtes of freedom, among 
whom it is easy to recognize the marked 
features of our own Washington, Adams, 
and Franklin ; and on another, the form of 
Philaothropy, pitying and relieving the op- 
pressed ; and on the fourth. Religion and all 
nations receiving the gospel at her hands. 



As I stood contemplating it eady ^e kXkm" 
ing morning, when it was surrounded by 
groups of market-women with their various 
wares, the momentous results of the inven- 
tion here cr»mmemorated came thronging 
upon my mind ; I lost sigh* of everythiig 
around me, and seemed elevated to a heigm 
from which I could take in at one view the 
whole domain of Art, Science, Litwature, 
and Human Improvement — and lot every 
dome, and pinnacle, and house-top, wasirra- I 
diated by the light which streamed from this 
central point: It was as if the Creator had 
laid his hand upon that majestic brow and 
uttered his almighty fiat, ^Let there be 
light r — and a new sun arose upon the be- 
nighted world I We next visited 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

** This is one of the finest Gothic edifices in 
the world. Its dimensions are three hun- 
dred and fifty-five feet in length, one hundred 
and thirty-two in breadth, and the height of 
the spire variously estimated at from four 
hundred and seventy-four to five hundred 
and thirty feet. It is of solid stone from the 
foundation to the apex, and most elaborately 
carved. The whole front is carried up to 
the height of two hundred and thirty leet, 
and from the top of this platform rises the 
spire nearly three hundred feet higher I 
The oldest part of the building is attributed 
to the time of Charlemagne, but the prin- 
cipal part was designed and begun by the 
architect Erwin of Steinbach, who died in 
1318. The most remarkable things in the 
interior are the vast and beautiful marigold 
window over the principal entrance, the 
rich painted ^lass ot the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, the carved stone pulpit (of 
1487 J, and the famous clocks made in 1571, 
which stands in the south transept. It is 
as high as an ordinary dwelling*house, and 
has a light staircase leading to me top. The 
various dials show the year, the month, the 
day, the places of the sun Mid moon, and 
many other astronomical phenomena. The 
quarter-hour is struck by the figure of a boy, 
the half-hour bv a youth, the three-quarters 
by an old man, and the full hour by an old 
father Time himself. When the clock is 
about to strike twelve, a large gilt coek on 
a pinnacle claps his wings, opens his mouth, 
and crows lustily three times, a procession 
of the Twelve Apostles issues from one door, 
passes before the Saviour, each one bowing 
as he passes, and retires by another door. 
For fifty years it was out of order and stood 
still, but it has at length been repaired by 
a watch-mi^er of Strasbourg, and set in 
motion. 

"Towards evening I walked out to the 
principal promemade called the Ruprechtsau, 
an extensive space beyond the walls, laid 
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out in wsiks and gardens. In passing 
through the fortifications, three draw-oridges 
are crossed. Indeed Strasbourg is consi- 
dered one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe. The grounds were full of people, 
who had come to witness a balloon ascen- 
sion.^ By paying a small fee I obtained ad- 
mission to the Jardin Lip, within which the 
inflation of the balloon was conducted, but I 
was disappointed to find that it was to be 
raised simply by heated air. The balloon 
was large and decorated in the gayest style, 
but the process of inflation occupied a long 
time. At length evwything seemed ready, 
the aeronaut in fancy costume went around 
among the spectators with a contribution 
plate, took an affectionate farewell of his 
friends, seated himself in the wicker-basket 
attached to the balloon, heroically resigned 
to his fate. But the balloon would not go 
up. It swung ihis side and that, and came 
yery near catching fire several times, so that 
the whole affair was a miserable failure. 

" The next morning, while taking a walk 
before breakfast,, I resolved to ascend the 
spire of the Cathedral. ' A commissioner 
whom I consulted, directed me to the Police 
officer whose special duty it is to accompany 
such persons as wish to make the ascent. 
This regulation has been prescribed in con- 
sequence of several instances of suicide or 
accidental death, by falling from the steeple. 
We entered the south door in the unfinisned 
tower and toiled up the dark and wearisome 
staircase which leads to the Platform two 
hundred and thirty feet high. Here is a 
telegraph office and astation for watchmen, 
who are set to look out for fires, including 
several rooms with domestic conveniences. 
Then we ascended two hundred and thirteen 
feet higher to an iron grating trap-door, 
which my guide unlocked, and we com- 
menced the more dangerous part of the 
ascent. The staircases are winding with 
such narrow steps that but part of the foot 
can rest on them, and one is obliged to go 
sideways. There is no railing to hold on 
by, and the spire is so open, that should the 
foot slip, the body might fall through the 
fret-work at the side. Up, up, up, the steps 
growing narrower and narrower, till at 
lengtii you are obliged to step upon a small 
sc^uare stone clear on the outside of the spire 
without any protection, then stoop under an 
iron bar, up another set of steps like the 
side of a pyramid, terminatinating in a flat 
st(me a foot square, upon which you sit 
down right under the carved rosette which 
forms the apex of the spire, and shudder at 
your temerity, as you look down and think 
of the descent. You have ascended six 
hundred and sixty steps, and may enjoy the 
satisfaction of thinking that you are at the 
top of the highest spire in the world. But 



as you look again, it seems as if a gust <^ 
wind might destroy the ecjuilibrium of the 
steeple, so slender and delicate is its struo- 
ture, and your brain reels at the idea of such 
a catastrophe 1" — ^pp. 327-50. 



QUEER OLD MARRIAGE 
AGREEMENT. 



The following unique marriage agreement | 
of a hundred years ago, never berore pub- 
lished, accurately printed from the origintd 
in the possession of Mr. George M. Oonl^rroe, 
of this city, will, we think, greatly interest 
our readers : 

To Mrs. Deborah Leaming, 
Madam — Seeing I, Jacob Sprier, have 
addressed myself to you upon the design of 
marriage, I therefore esteem it necessary to 
submit to your consideration some particu- 
lars before we enter upon that Solemn £n- 
terprize which may eitner establish our hap- 
piness, or Occasion our Inquietude during 
life, and if you concur with those particu- 
lars, I shall have great encouragement to 
carry my design into execution; and since 
Happiness is the grand pursuit of a Ration- 
al creature, so marriage ought not to be 
attempted short of a prospect of arriving 
thereat, and in order tnereunto (should we 
marry) I conceive the following Rules and 
particulars ought to be steadily observed 
and kept — 

Viz.: 1st. That we keep but one purse, a 
Severance of Interest bespeaking diffidence, 
mistrust, and disunity of mind. 

2d. That we avoid anger as much as pos- 
sible. Especially with each other, but If 
either should he overtaken therewith, the 
other to Treat the angry Party witii Temper 
and moderation during the Continuance of 
such anger, and afterwards If need require 
let the matter of heat be cooly discussed 
when reason shall resume its Government. 

3d. As we have different stocks of chill- 
dren to which we are and ought to be 
strongly attached by Ties of Nature, so its 
proper when such Chilldren, or any of them 
need Correction, it be administered by the 
party from ^hom they have Descended, un- 
less m the opinion of both Parties it shall 
be thought necessary to be otherwise admin- 
istered for the Chilldrens Good. 

4th. That no difference or partiality be 
made with, respect to such Chilldren who 
live with us, in point of Common Usuage 
Touching Education, Food, raiment, and 
Treatment otherwise than as age, Circum- 
stance, and Convenience may render it ne- 
cessary, to be agreed upon between us and 
grounded upon reason. 
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5th. That Civilitj, Courtesy, and Kind 
Trea ment be allways exeircised and ex- 
tended toward such Child or Chilldren that 
now is, or hereafter may be removed from us. 

6th. That we use our mutual Endeavours 
to Instruct, Council, Improve, Admonish, 
and advise all our Chillaren without par- 
tiality for their General Good, and that we 
ardently endeavour to promote both their 
Temporal and Eternal Welfare. 

7th. That each of us use our best endea- 
vours to Inculcate upon the minds of our 
respective stocks of Chilldren a Venerable 
and Honourable Opinion of the other of 
us, and avoid as much as possible any In- 
sinuations that may have a different Ten- 
dency. 

8th. That in matters where either of us is 
more capable of Judging than the other of 
us, and best acquainted therein. That the 
person so most capable of Judging, and best 
acquainted do follow his ^r her own Judg- 
ment, without Controul unless the other shall 
be able to give a sufficient reason to the Con- 
trary, then and in such Case the same to be 
Conclusive, and that we do adhere to each 
other in things reasonable and expedient 
with a Mutual Condescension, and also ad- 
vise with, and Consult each other in matters 
of Importance. 

9th. That If any misunderstanding should 
arise the same to be calmly canvassed and 
accommodated betw^n ourselves without 
admitting the Interposition of any other, 
or seeking a Confident to either reveal our 
mind unto, or sympathize withall upon the 
Occasion. 

10th. That no suspicious Jealousies of 
any Kind whatever be harboured in our 
breasts, without absolute or good Circum- 
stantial Evidence, and If*-conceived upon 
proof or strong presumption, the same to 
DC communicated to the suspected person, 
in Temper and moderation, and not Told to 
another. 

11th. That we be just, Chaste, and Con- 
tinent to each other, and shou'd either prove 
otherwise, that then we separate notwith- 
standing the most solemn Ties to the Con- 
trary, unless it shall suit the Injured party 
to forgive the Injury and Continue the Cov- 
erture; and in Case of separation each of us 
to keep such Share of Wealth as we were 
possessed of when we came together, if it 
remains in the same state, as to quantum, 
but If over, or under, then in proportion to 
what we Originally had. 

12th. That we neither give into, nor Coun- 
tenance any 111 advisers, who may have a 
Desiffn to mar our Happiness and sow dis- 
cord Between us. 

13th. That in Matters of Religious Con- 
cernment we be at liberty to Exercise our 
sentiments freely without Controul. 



14th. That we use our Matoal E&destovn 
to Encrease our Affection, Cultivate oar Har- 
mony, promote our Happiness, and live in 
the fear of God, and m Obedience to his 
Righteous Laws. 

15th. That we use the Relatives of Each 
other with Friendly Kindness, and that the 
same be extended to our Friends and B^ie- 
Victors mutually without grudging. 

16th. That the Survivor of us, endeavour 
after the death of the other of us, to Main- 
tain the Reputation and dignity of the de- 
ceased, by avoiding Levity of Behaviour, 
dissoluteness of life, «md disgraceful mar- 
riage, not only so, but that sueh survivor 
persevere in good offices to the Chilldren of 
the deceased, as a Discreet, faithfull, and 
Honourable Survivor ought to do. 

17th. That in Case Jacob Sprier after 
Trial shall not think it for his interest, or 

Xeeable to his disposition to live at the 
atation where Deborah Leaming now 
resides, then and in such Case she to re- 
move with hini Elsewhere upon a prospect 
promising to better his Circumstances, or 
promote his Happiness, provided the Landed 
Interest of the said Deborah's late husband 
be Taken proper care of for the Benefit of 
her son Christopher. 

18th. That the said Jacob Sprier be al- 
lowed from Time to Time to purchase such 
Books from our Joint Stock, as he shall 
think necessary for the advantage and Im- 

Srovement of himself and our Chilldrwi 
ointly or either of them without grudgii^. 

19th. That the said Jacob Sprier do Con- 
tinue to Keep Eiisha Hughes and Perform 
h^s express agreement to him according to 
Indenture already Executed, and discharge 
the Trust reposed in him the said Sprier by 
the mother of the said Elisha without grudg- 
ing or Complaint. 

20th. And as the said Deborah Leaming 
and the said Jacob Sprier are now some- 
thing advanced in years, and ought to Take 
the Comfort of Life as free from hard Toil 
as convenience will admit. Therefore neither 
of them be subject thereunto unless in Case 
of Emergence, and this Exemption to be no 
ways Censured by each other, provided they 
Supervise, Contrive, and do the light neces- 
sary services incumbent on the respective 
heads of a family, not omitting to Cultivate 
their Minds when convenience will admit 

2l8t. That If any thing be omitted in tiie 
foregoing rules and Particulars that may 
Conduce to our future Happiness and Wel- 
fare, the same to be hereafter supplied by 
reason and discretion as often as Occanon 
shall require. 

22d. That the said Jacob Sprier shall not 
upraid the said Deborah Leaming with the 
Extraordinary Industry, and Good Oecono- 
my of his deceased wife, neither shall the 
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said Deborlih Learning upraid the saidJacob 
Sprier with the like Extraordinarj Industry, 
and Good Oeconomy of her Deceased Hus- 
band, neither shall anything of this Nature 
be observed by either to the other of us, with 
any View to offend, or Irritate the Party to 
whom observed, a thing too frequently prac- 
tice in a second Marriage, and very fatal to 
the repose of the Parties married. 

I Deborah Learning, in Case I marry with 
Jacob Sprier do hereby Promise To Observe 
and Perform the before goins rules and Par- 
ticulars Containing Twenty Two in number 
to the beet of my Power. As witness my 
hand the 16th day of Decem'r 1751. 

(Signed) Deborah Leamynq. 

I Jacob Sprier, in Case ^I marry with 
Deborah Learning do hereby promise to ob- 
serve and Perform the before going rules 
and Particulars containing Twenty Two in 
Number to the best of my Power. As Wit- 
ness my hand the 16th day of December, 
1751. 

(Signed) Jacob Spribr. 
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HIP, HIP, HURRAH I 

^ A correspondent of " Notes and Queries/' 
in regard to the derivation of these words, 
says: — ' 

As to hip, hip! I fear it must remain 
questionable, whether it be not a mere fan- 
ciful conjecture to resolve it into the initials 
of the war-cry of the Crusaders, ** Hieroso- 
lyma est perdita!*' The authorities, how- 
ever, seem to establish that it should be 
written "hep" instead of hip. I would 
only remark, en passant, that there is an 
error in the passage cited by Mr. Brent 
(Vol. viii., p. 88,) in opposition to this 
mediaeval solution, which entirely destroys 
the authority of the quotation. He refers 
to a note on the ballad of "Old Sir Simon 
the King," in which, on the couplet — 

** Hang up all fh« poor A«p drinkers. 
Cries Old Sir Sim, the king of skinkers,** 

the author says that " A«p was a term of de- 
rision applied to those who drank a weak 
infusion of the hep (or hip) berry or sloe : 
and that the exclamation *hip, hip, hurrah !' 
is merely a corruption of * hip, hip, away 1' " 
But, unfortunately for this theory, the hip 
is not the sloe, as the annotator seems to 
suppose ; nor is it capable of beine used in 
the preparation of any infusion that could 
be substituted for wine, or drunk *' with all 
the honors." It is merely the hard and 
tasteles buckey of the wild dog-rose, to the 



flower of which Chaucer likens the gentle 
knight of Sir Thopas : 

** As swete as is the hramble flour. 
That beareth the red hepe."* 

This demurrer, therefore does not affect the 
validity of the claim which has been set up 
in favor of an oriental origin for this con- 
vivial refrain. 

As to hurrah .' if I be correct in my idea 
of its parentage, there are but few words 
still in use which can boast such a remote 
and widely extended prevalence. It is one 
of those interjections in which sound so 
echoes sense, that, men seem to have adopted 
it almost instinctively. In India and Cey- 
lon, the Mahouts and attendants of the bag- 
gage-elephants cheer them on by perpetual 
repetitions of "ur-r6, ur-r6!" The Arabs 
and camel-drivers in Turkey, Palestine, and 
Egypt encourage their animals to speed by 
shouting "ar-r6, ar-r6 !*' The Moors seem 
to have carried the custom with them into 
Spain, where the mules and horses are still 
driven with cries of "arr6" (whence the 
mule-teers derive iheir Spanish appellation of 
arrieros). In France, the sportsman excites 
the hound by shouts of hare, hare ! and the 
waggoner tuims his horses by his voice, and 
the use of the word hurhaut I In Germany, 
according to Johnson [in verbo Hurry), 
*^Hurs was a word used by the old Germans 
in urging their horses to speed." And to 
the present day, the herdsmen in Ireland, 
and parts bf Scotland, drive their cattle 
with shouts of hur^nsh, hurrish! In the 
latter country, in fact, to hurry, or to Ivarry, 
is the popular term descriptive of the preda- 
tory habits of the border thieves in plunder- 
ing and ** driving the cattle" of the low- 
landers. 

The sound is so expressive of excitement 
and energy, that it seems to have been 
adopted in all nations as a stimulant in 
times of commotion ; and eventually as a 
war-cry by the Russians, the Enelish, and 
almost every people of Europe. Sir Francis 
Palgraee, in the passage quoted from his 
History of Normandy (** N. k Q." Vol. viii., 
p. 20), has described the custom of the Nor- 
mans in raising the country by " the cry of 
haro,** or haron, upon which all the lieges 
were bound to join in pursuit of the offen- 
der. This clameur de haron is the origin of 
the English " hue and cry ;" and the word 
hue itself seems to retain some trace of the 
prevailing pedi^ee. 

This stimulating interjection appears, in 
fact, to have enriched the French language 
as well as our own with some of the most 
expressive etymologies. It is the parent of 
the obsolete French verb harer, " to hound 
on, or excite clamor against any one." And 
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it is to be traced in l^e epithet for a worn- 
out horse, a hartddle, or Tiaridan, 

In like manner, our English expressions, 
to hurry ^ to harry, and harass a flying ene- 
my, are all instinct with the same impulse, 
and all traceable to the same root. 



IPSWICH ELECTION ENTERTAINMENT, 1467. 

The XX day of Aprylle, 1467, my mastyr 
Syr John Howard, and master Thomas 
Browse spent for costs at Yipswiche, whane 
they were chosen Knyghtes of the Shyre, as 
foUoweth : 

In primis, in yiij oxsene, pryce the pece xxs. 

summa viijli. 
Item, xxiiij calves, , xlijs. yjd. 

Item, xxiiij shepe, xlviijs. 

Item, XX lambes, xxvjs. xd. 

Item, XXX pygges, xys. 

Item, xij fesawntes, xijs. 

Item, V " capons and viij., xxxvjs. vjd. 

Item, xij " cnekens, xxvjs, vjd. 

Item, vj " rabettes, xs. 

Item, viij C. ogges iiijs. iiijd. 

Item, in butter, iijs. vjd. 

Item, in vij " yeyre pegones xjs. viijd. 

Item, in xxxij galones of mylke, ijs. viijd. 
Item, in brede at the same towne, lijli. ixs. 
Item, in hoggesheds of wyne, iijli. xiijs. iiijd. 
Item, in wyne at gentylmennys logenges be 

syde that as myche as drew, xiijs. ijd. 
Item, in xx barrel) es of dobelle here, pryse the 

barelle ijs. viijd. summa liijs. iiijd. 

Item, in xvj barelles of syngelle here, prise 

the barelle, ijs. summa xxxijs. 

Item, for x lodes of wood, price the lode xvd. 

summa xijs. vid. 

Item, for viij boshelles of flour for dowsetes, 

vis. viijd. 
Item, in salt, iijs. vjd. 

Item, in ale at the said toune, xxiiijs 



Item, for herynge [hiring] of all manner of 

napry and for Was ' 
Item, in peper, 



vjs. viijd. 
xiiijd. 
Item, in clones and mases, ijs. viijd. 

Item, safrone, hony andsawndres [sundres], 

iiijs. 
Item, in reysans of [and?] corauns, xviijd. 
Item, in powdre of synamon, gynger and 

suger, vs. 

Item, in candelles, ijs. vjd. 

Item, in erbes, viijd. 

Item, in mustard, vjd. 

Item, in makenge of rakkes of tre to roste 

one, xijd. 

Item, in xij laborers hered to help the kokes 

in the kechen, iiijs. 

Item, for vj lades more to helpe, xviijd. 

Item, for iiij washers of vesselles, xijd. 

Item, for xij dosene of whighte coppes, xs. 
Item, for Ixiiij gret erthem pottes, iijs. 

iiijd. 



Item, for x^ elles of lynnen ololhe for p»t- 

paynes [ j pryse the elle vd., 

summa vs. iiijd. 
Item, for herenge of pewtre vesselles, isA 

for losse, xixs. iiijd. 

Item, for herenge of zx doseyn of st^e 

pottes, vi^a. 

Item, for iiij of the cheffe kokes rewards, 

xiijs. iiijd. 
Item, for ^ porters for ladynge and unlfr- 

dynge one the vryne, viijd. 

Item, in exspenses of bothe my mast^ 

horses at ther yunes, xliiijs. irjd. 

Summa totalis xlli. xvijs. viijd. 
Item, the xxi day of Aprylle, my mastyr gaff 

the waytes of Oolcnestre, xijd. 

COURTSHIP IN OLDEN TIMES. 

Lovers in the classical age went afler din- 
ner to the vestibules or doors of their mis- 
tresses, and whistled or coughed, in order to 
be heard. When this did not succeed, tiiey 
sung amorous ditties, or wrote them on the 
door, or fixed upon it tablets, on which they 
wrote. If the girls were inflexible, they 
supplicated the gate, poured libations on it, 
periumed it, kissed it amorously, and, if 
unsuccessful, broke in the windows, &c. 
There also occurred serenades, weeping at the 
door, lying there all night, hanging crowns 
on it, especially those vmich they had worn 
on festivals ; throwing npon the threshold 
the torches lit for their return from supper, 
and threatening to bum the house; even 
scribbling libeflous or indecent verses on 
the door. Their omens of success were 
drawn from a leaf if it cracked upon the 
hand ; from stnking the room with apple- 
kernels ; and the cottahuSy a singular mode 
of vaticination by the fall of liquor. Greek 
lovers also came to the house, and it being 
the fashion for the daughters to fill drink to 
the stranger, they drank at the part of the 
cup out of which she drank [the apostoUma- 
iou philema — missicum oscohim] ; put the 
tongue of the bird lugdii, under the xnap of 
her ring with the paring of her nails, or 
chaunted a charm as thev whirled the bird 
[some writers make lugchi a musical instru- 
mentj round, fastened to a troohas of wax, 
burnmg both in' the fire; threw apples, and 
also filters of herbs, chieflv those exciting 
amorous passions. The girls, as a token, 
dressed themselves with flowers ; hung ga^ 
lands at the doors, or parts of the house ex- 
posed to sight when the doors were open; 
sent garlands and roses ; bitten pieces of 
apple, or morsels of meat; made mutual 
presents of birds, as doves, &q. ; wrote their 
names on walls, trees, and liieir leaves; 
hung garlands on statues, &c. Courtship 
among the ancient Britons was put under 
such restraint, that if a girl behaved ill in 
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her father's house, the was to be precipir 
tated from the top of a rock, and her seducer 
to be deprived ot life. Hence, perhaps, the 
few improprieties attached to the Welch cus- 
^^40111 of bundling, or courting in bed. How 
courtship was conducted in me days of chiy- 
alry is known to every body, as wearing the 
sleeve of the lady ; leading her horse by the 
bridle; makine ridiculous vows, such as 
wearing a black patch over the eye, men- 
tioned m Froissart ; all which, as to matri- 
monial concerns, was more romantic than 
real. 

PRESIDENTS OF CONGRESS. 

"Antiquary" furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing list of Presidents of Congress, which 
we piiblish with pleasure : — 
1774. Peyton Randolph, Virginia. 

1774. Henry Middleton, South Carolina. 

1775. John Hancock, Massachusetts. 

1777. Henry Laurens, South Carolina. 

1778. John Jay, New York. 

1779. Samuel Huntington, Connecticut. 

1780. Thomas McKean, Pennsylvania. 

1781. John Hanson, Maryland. 

1782. Elias Boudinot, New Jersey. 

1783. Thomas Mifllin, Pennsylvania. 

1784. Richard Henry Lee, Virginia. 
1786. Nathaniel Gorham, Massachusetts. 

I 1787. Arthur St. Clair, Pennsylvania. 
1788. Cyrus Griffin, Virginia. 

YARIETATES. 

— The following is a receipt for making 
Water Proof Glue : — ^Melt common glue in 
the smallest possible quantity of water, and 
add by drops, linseed oil that has been ren- 
dered'drying by having a small quantity of 
litharge boiled m it ; the glue being briskly 
stirred when the oil is added. 

Glue will resist water to a considerable 
extent by being dissolved in skimmed milk. 

The addition of finely levigated chalk, to 
a solution of common glue in water, strength- 
ens it, and renders it suitable for signs or 
other work that is exposed to the weather. 

A glue or cemont that will hold against 
fire or water, may be made by mixing and 
boiling together old linseed and quick lime. 
This mixture must be reduced to the con- 
sistence of soft putty, and then spread on 
tin plates and dried in the shade, where it 
will dry very hard. This may afterwards be 
melted like common glue, and must be used 
while hot, 

EPITAPH. 

flWfty, Tcrkshire. 
Here lies the body of poor Frank Row, 

Parish clerk and grave atone cutter ; 
And thia Is writ to let yon know, 

What Trank for others us'd to do 
Is now Ibr Crank done by another. 
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Memoirs and Writings of Robert Wheaton. 
— We here have a most delightful book. 
It is the memoir of a very interesting young 
man, cut off at a moment when his talents 
were beginning to be felt in the world, with 
judicious extracts from his writings ; and is 
elegantly printed, of course, as is every 
thing which emanates from the house of 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields, of Boston. 

Mr. Wheaton, the subject cf this memoir, 
was a son of the late Henry Wheaton, for 
many years a distinguished representative 
of this country, at various courts of Europe. 
He was educated abroad, and returned 
to his native country well fitted to take a 
high position among the young men of the 
day. Soon after the father's death, how- 
ever, which occurred but a brief space after 
the family returned to America, Robert in- 
dicated a failing constitution, and at last, 
went off suddenly while on a visit to his 
relatives at Providence. He had passed 
through a course of law studies at Cam- 
bridge, and had even been admitted to the 
Boston bar, where his friends well calcu- 
lated he was destined to shine. But, as we 
have stated, while life was in its spring, 

" The Spoiler came, and all Jm promise fair — 
Has sought the grave to sleep forever there." 

Robert passed away, and now sleeps sweet- 
ly in the arms of the Saviour he loved. He 
appears to have been prepared for an early 
pilgrimage to Heaven. Judging from his 
character as developed in this memoir, he 
certainly was too gentle and trusting, too 
unsuspicious of wrong from any quarter, 
to war successfully in the battle of life. His 
death was mourned by a devoted mother, as 
well as by a fond sister, to whose graceful 
pen it is understood we are indebted for 
this memoir, as well as by a large circle of 
friends. 

It should be added that several writings 
of Mr. Wheaton are attached to his me- 
moir, contributed by him to various peri- 
odicals, and that they indicate most fully the 
good mind, excellent cultivation, and supe- 
rior religious tone which he is known to 
have possessed. 

The Blaokwater Chronicle. 
— This is a very neat 12mo. pp. 223, which 
J. S. Redfield, of New York, has recently 
published. It embraces, to quote from the 
title-page, "A Narrative of an Expedition 
into the land of Canaan, in Randolph coun- 
ty, Virginia, a country flovnng with wild ani- 
mals, such as panthers, bears, wolves, elk, 
deer, otter, badger, &c., &o,, with innumera- 
ble trout, by five adventurous gentlemen. 



without any aid of gorernment, and solely 
by their own resources, in the summer of 
1851." 

The Gierke of Oxenforde appears to have 
been the journalist of the party, and he has 
performed his task quite con amore. 

The party were Virginians, and about the 
merriest company that could have been col- 
lected. They took their departure from the 
country dwelling of Mr. Peter Botecote, 
with dogs, horses, and servants, leaving too, 
notwithstanding the strawberries were ripe 
in the garden, the cream abundant in tne 
dairy, and the hostess unusually fascinat- 
ing. "Pleasant enough," says the Oxen- 
fordo Gierke, "this bower of Botecote's ; but 
hope smiled his enchantments upon us far 
away from the very midst of the wild Alle- 
ghanies, and our hearts were too much agog, 
and all a-tip-toe, with its illusions to think 
of staying." He adds, " the delirium of the 
mountains was upon us ; and so, amid the 
neighing and pawing of horses, the speeding 
to and fro of 8ervant8,Hhe dancing eyes of 
children, and the wife^s half-sorrovnul smile, 
as she committed her adventurous husband 
to the destiny of a two or three week's 
separation, wo wheeled into order and took 
up the line of march." Now we wish very 
much we could follow the daring band on 
their perilous journey, but Tve can't; and 
hence those of our readers who desire to know 
what they did, and what they saw, must buy 
the book. It should be stated that a croney 
of the party, Mr. Perry Winkle, did not go ; 
and the fact is mentioned by the journalist, 
in order that he may not escape immortality. 
He adds, " that his likeness would have been 
given, but for the fear that it might direct 
the attention of the reader from the narra- 
tive." We do not often get hold of a more 
entertaining trifle, than the Blackwater 
Ghronicle. It is profusely illustrated, we 
should add, and altogether is as well worth 
skimming over, as any book of the kind we 
have recently seen. There are many coarse 
scenes, interlarded with coarse dialogue ; but 
of course, they only serve to make the book 
the more in character. Such a free party, 
on such a free tramp, naturally did not go 
in for much refinement, but rather for the 
rollicking, frolicking time of it, which they 
clearly had. 

The School-fellow. 
— This charming Magazine for little people, 
edited with so much taste by Mr. Wm. C. 
Richards, aided by "Gousin Alice,"— every- 
body knows who " Gousin Alice " is — loots 
more inviting than ever, in its December 
issue. It deserves the growing encourage- 
ment which we hear it receives, and we 
think must eventually become the most 
largely circulated of all the juvenile peri- 



odicals of the day. Evans & Brittan, 697 
Broadway, New York, are the publishers. 

Apropos of juvenile papers : We have 
receivea the following note, touching one 
lately started in this city, entitled "The 
Little Pilgrim:" 

Philadelphia, Pec. 9th. 

Editors of Bizarre: Gentlemen — ^Will 
you be kind enough to tell me if Miss Grace 
Greenwood, who edits "The Little Pilgrim/' 
lately started in your city, is, or is not, the 
late European correspondent of the Aboli- 
tion organ at Washington. 

Yours truly, &c., L. B. M. 

We reply, that Miss Grace Greenwood, who, 
during a late sojourn in Europe corresponded 
with the " National Era," is the same Grace 
Greenwood who edits "The Little Pilgrim/' 
She is on all hands acknowledged to be a 
lady of superior personal and intellectual 
charms ; well calculated, moreover, barring 
any abolition tendencies she may have, to 
make an extremely valuable paper. 

Spiritual Progress. 

— This is a translation from the French of 
F^n^lon and Madame Guion, and embraces 
instructions in the divine life of the soul, 
adapted to the wishes of those who " count 
all things but loss, that they may win 
Ghrist." It is edited by James W . ^ietcalf, 
and was published by M. W. Dodd, of New 
York. The extracts from F6n61on have been 
translated from his "Avis Gr6tiens," and 
the "Method of Prayer" is taken from the 
" Opuscules," published at Gologne in 1704, 
ana at Paris in 1790. The work is purely 
devotional, and matter of a purely sectarian 
and controversial character has been, as 
far afi possible, omitted — so says the editor ; 
the cursory examination which we have 
given the volume, however, does not ena- 
ble us to say with how much truth. 

OonyendoiF— itfl Theory and Process Prectkally Ddi- 
neated, 

— is the title of a 12mo. — pp. 408 — which 
has just been published by M. W. Dodd, of 
New York. It is from ihe pen of Rev. Theo- 
dore Spencer of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, and is designed "to enlighten the hon- 
est inquirer in relation to his duty to God, 
to encourage the believer in hope and faitti, 
and to aid the churches in aavancins the 
work of grace in their congregations." It 
is handsomely printed, like all of Mr. Dodd's 
books. So far as we have examined it, 
moreover, it is free from sectarianism. 

Friends InCouncIL 

— Messrs. James Mun.oe & Co., of Boston, 
have just published a work with this title. 
It embraces a series of readings and dis- 
course thereon, and is a reprint from the last 
London editum. It contains some original 
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thoughts on Tarioos subjects, with a large 
number of common-places and truisms. 
The cliapters on Slavery we have not read, 
and do not mean to read. The subject is 
run to death. 

Lady's Almanae. 
—Messrs. Jevirett & Co., of Boston, have pub- 
lished a beautiful bijou Almanac for the la- 
dies. It is got up very prettily, and ought 
to sell. Besides containing many very taste- 
ful vignettes, characteristic of the different 
months, it also has some rather indifferent 

Eortraits of Mrs. Mov^att, Mrs. Neal, Mrs. 
lippincott, (Grace Greenwood,) the late Mrs. 
Osgood, Mrs. Hale, and last, though by no 
means least, Mrs. Beecher Stowel It also 
has a list of all the principal female wri- 
ters. 
Lncej Herbert. 

— A beautiful juvenile is this, also from 
Messrs. Munroe & Co., Boston and Cam- 
bridge. It is from the pen of " Estelle " — 
the very prettiest nom de plume in the 
world — and relates the story of a little girl 
who would have an education. 

My Two Sisters, 

— ia the title of a charming little juvenile 
just published by Messrs. Ticknor, Keed & 
Jb'idlas, of Boston, and written by the famous 
Mrs. Judson. It is a sketch from memory ; 
beautifully illustrated, too, we should add. 
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Gottschalk. 
— One of our city papers states that a num- 
ber of gentlemen — warm admirers of Mr. 
Gottschalk, the American pianist — ^have in- 
vited him to give a farewell Concert in this 
city, before his departure for New Orleans. 
The editor adds : — ** We trust that he will 
consent, as we learn from his native city Mr. 
Gottschalk intends returning to France, and 
it will be several years before the Philadel- 

Ehia public will have a chance of hearing 
im again. As a pianist and composer, he 
stands unrivalled, and the best wish that 
we can express is that his last Concert here 
may be as successful as his summer at New- 
port, which enabled him to send $1200 to 
the Howard Association of New Orleans." 

Gottschalk deserves a testimonial of this 
kind, and it should be earnest and heart- 
felt. A finer genius is no where to be 
found ; nor, indeed, a more refined, gentle- 
man-like person. Had Gottschalk not been 
80 unfortunate as to be American bom, he 
would have created a furor every where. 
Others, of foreign birth, who have visited 
us, and with but a quarter of Gottschalk's 
power and cultivation, have left us with 



fall pockets. As we announced several 
weeks since, Gottschalk returns to Europe 
shortly. The death of his father recently 
at New Orleans, has partly induced this 
change in his original plans. 

Foreign Oossip. 

— The following touching musical move- 
ments abroad, is obtained from late for- 
eign papers : — 

Mdlle. Cruvelli is announced as having 
signed a two vears' engagement at the 
Grand Opera of Paris under most advan- 
tageous conditions. It is possible, then, 
that she may be the heroihe of M. Meyer- 
beer's *L'Africaine.' The Gazette Musicale, 
in announcing her coming appearance, men- 
tions *La Vestale' as among the operas laid 
out for her. 

To replace the musical vacancy left in the 
Academic des Beaux Arts by the death of 
Mr. Onslow, M. lUber has been elected. 

The name of Madame Parodi — quite a 
favorite here three or four years ago, under 
Maretzek's management — is added to the 
list of artists engaged for the Italian Opera 
at Paris. 

The AthencBum says : — " That clever per- 
son, M. Cleland, who for some cause or oth- 
er seems to have failed in working out the 
career of a composer, has been giving a 
grand concert in Paris, with a view of in- 
troducing some of his own music there— 
and, it may be presumed, of paving his way 
into one of the French opera-houses. Among 
other pieces of music were performed 'Les 
Aigles,' hiroide lyrique, which is described 
as a *sort of grand opera de circonstance' 
in one act — the overture to * Macbeth ' (an 
opera containing much solid, some frivolous, 
and a little highly dramatic music) — and 
some songs." 

* Pauvre Jacques,' the comic opera by Mr. 
Duegan, of which some hearsay mention was 
made by us awhile since, is about to be 
produced at the St. James's Theatre. Of 
this composer's "Pierre" lately produced 
in London, with good success, a critic 
says : — 

" Having so lately spoken of the music of 
Mr. Duggan's * Pierre ' on the stage, we need 
merely announce the publication of its bal- 
lads, * The Fragile Flower,' * The Heather 
Bells,' * One Morn as o'er the hills I strayed,' 
and * The Merry First of May,' by Messrs. 
Campbell, Ransford & Co. Some interest is 
added to the production of * Pierre ' by the 
fact, which this music announces to us for 
the first time, that the words are by the 
actor of the principal character — Mr. H. 
Drayton. Though we ca^inot esteem them 
good, nevertheless the fact of their parent- 
age announces a certain enterprize and dis- 
position to work out a conception — which 
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claim respect, in days> when too many wri- 
ters for music are notoriously without musi- 
cal knowledge." 



EDITORS' SANS'SOUCI. 

— A Washington correspondent of one of the 
papers, gives the following, touching the per^ 
sonnel or Gen. Pierce's cabinett — -"Mr* Marcy 
is in good health, though he begins to stoop 
under the weight of years.— —-Mr* Guthrie 
is a man of largd bodily size, robust in ap^ 
pearance, with a countenance so flushed as 
to indicate that the tide of life flows strongly 
in his veins. He is endowed with strength 
of character &nd resoluteness of purpose, 
and has been as a lawyer industrious and 
successful in business, having amassed 
wealth, and being of course less dependent 
on his salary than some of his colleagues in 
the cabinet. Colonel Davis, of the War De- 
partment, may be forty-five years of age, a 
man intensely Southern in his feelings and 
prejudices, yet anxious to maintain that 
chivalry and dispense that courtesy held to 
be characteristic of Southern gentlemen. 
He is slender in person, and has been 
slowly recovering from that apparent fee- 
bleness and real lameness induced by the 

wound at Buena Vista. Of similar size, 

though rather less tall, is the person of Mr. 
Dobbin, the Secretary of the ^avy, who is 
probably a little younger in years ; a very 
pleasant man, lithe and active in person, 
with dark, curled hair, social and pleasant 
manners, and that general air and action 
which wins confidence with promptitude. 
He is indefatigable in business, but reser>'es 
his Sabbaths for the worship of God, being 
a member of the Presbyterian denomination. 
In religious matters there is no doubt with 
him on the part of the President more sym- 
pathy than with any other member of the 

cabinet. ^The Secretary of the Interior, 

Mr. McClelland, is a man of middle age, a 
successful politician, and q^uite devoted to 
business of his office, which is extensive and 
requiring much labor. The Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Campbell, is small in stature, 
of easy manners, active habits, and quite 
resembling the gentlemen of the Philadel- 
phia bar, of which ho is a member. He is 

of the Roman Catholic persuasion. Last, 

but not least, Mr. Cushmg, the head of the 
Law Department, presents himself. He 
still looks youthful — ^his cheek bearing that 
roseate hue which seems to repel the ad- 
vance of age. He is spirited in conversa- 
tion, learned wheif necessary, decided in the 
expressions of his opinions, as thoroughly 
American as he is Anti-Anglican, and ever 
holds to his steady gaze the motto> Excelsion 



Genius and industry are certftinly combined 
b him." 

The gentleman Who wrotd this, decidedly 
has earned a fat oifice. We hopO he may 
gi^t it We dottbt vi^hether there Was ever 
so much made olit of sucti poor mstlsrial is 
Gen. Piercers cabinet councils Mind now^ 
reader, ^tis the democratic llrtag of BicarU 
that says this ; the individoal who voted for 
Pierce, and nobody else. By the by, the 
other wing is flapping wildly in eiuit&tioii> 
to think liow nicely its fellow has bi^n 
taken in. Democracy and the Baltimore 
platform excellent, but as the whole'eotrled 
Virginian would say, " W^har aie theyT* 
Bcho emphatically answera-^ 

*'In$rf<t AumUn lodcHL^ 

Towh-TAlk. 

■"^ John G. Saxe delivered a poem, eiititled 

" New England,** at the Spring Garden Hall 

last Thursday evening, which we had the 

' pleasure of hearing. It was tjuite a pleasant 

. treat ; abounding m wit, humor, and melo- 
dious versification. It must have been rather 

j uncommon, or we could not have stood it 
through as we didk An hour's dose of the 
average modem rhyme, oomfoMably seated, 
would be rather bad to take ; while listen* 
ing to that amount of the s«ne, standinff) 
and wedged in by a promiscuous crowd) 
would bo terrible indeed. 

Sandford, the Ethiopic operatic manager, 
has been burnt out. He Will, however, it is 
said, soon be re-instated, at the old and pop- 
ular place, where he will present greater 
attractions than ever. A worthy man is 
Sandford, and as his entert^nment is amus^ 
ing without being of pernicious influence, we 
are inclined to recommend it. 

Christmas is truly at hand. The shop 
windows on all our streets indicate it, did 
nothing else. We trust our readers will 
consult our advertising pages before going 
out to procure their presents. They contain 
the leading attractions of the city in varioua 
lines. 

j Congress has not jet got to work ; it is 

I not probable they will commence their la- 
bors, i. e. make as much mischief as possi^ 
ble, until the holydays are passed. Talk- 
ing of Congress, we are reminded of a little 
dialogue which occurred between a member 
from this State and a friend, at tho Exchange 
in our city. The subject of die chat, was 
the removal of Bronson by Guthrie, which 

! the Congressman declared was right.-=* 
"Right!" exclaimed the private citizen, 

j "why Colonel, "-^all politicians are Colo^ 
nels — " how can you call such an abomina^ 
tioui right." " Because I can,*' replied the 
ColoneK " Good reason that, surefy," said 
the private citizen. " Certainly," quoth the 
Colonel, " good enoagh^ Didn't you know 
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I was a Soft ?" " Yes," replied the private 
dtizen, "and you have been a Sofi, ever 
since you were born \" 

The last number of Godey's Lady*s Book, 
or rather the number for January, has a 
frontispiece, the subject of which is " Time 
in search of cupid." The littie LovMJod 
id either nesUed in the clouds over old 
Time's head, or personified in a capital 
portrait of the publisher of the Book at his 
feet ; which we cannot say. We do know, 
however, that the engraving is verv hand- 
somely executed, and moreover that the 
Book begins the new year, in the right spi- 
rit. 

Col. Wood's Exhibition in Chestnut street 
is quite the most extraordinary, we have 
ever had ; certainly, as to contrasts. It em- 
braces a stout lady of 764 pounds, and a 
diminutive one, of 30 pounds, both mar- 
ried, and the latter tne mother of two 
children, in addition to the Lilliputian 
King, who is a young gentleman four years 
old, and who measures 16 inches in length! 
These shows are constantly coming along, 
but it is rarely the case that they combine 
the wonders of that which we now notice. 
There is another fact, by the way, connected 
with Col. Wood, which is worth mentioning. 
He is the gentleman who engaged Eliza 
Greenfield, the "Black Swan," and who, 
during six month's concertizing with her, 
cleared $10,000 1 He desired to take Eliza 
to Europe, and would, l\ad she agreed to 
his terms, have got up a reception for her 
in London, calculated to cast quite into the 
shade that of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. But the 
" Black Swan " put too high a value upon 
her services, or rather her friends did ; and 
the consequence is, that she has gone abroad 
only to meet with a signal failure, notwith- 
ing she has the countenance and favor of 
the negro-loving dukes and duchesses of 
Englanfl. 

What Bookfl an most read. 

— The London Athenceum has a detailed 
account of books which were called for at 
the Manchester Free Library, from which 
may be gathered the desired information as 
to what books are most popular with En- 
glish readers. Shakspeare, it appears, is 
most in demand: — ^his works, and books 
illustrating these works, having been issued 
352 several times within the first year. The 
book next in popularity to Shaicspsare is 
*The Arabian Nights' — which in the year 
found 294 readers. Scott and Defoe come 
next in rank. ^Ivanhoe' was issued 241 
times; *Robinson Crusoe' 239 times. The 
latter author seems to be a great favorite, 
all his principal stories being in great de- 
mand: — *MolI Flanders' was issued 237 
times, 'Roxiana' I08| 'Col. Jacque'170, 



*Capt. Singleton' 107. Swift's * Gulliver' 
was read 1523 times; Smollett's 'Roderick' 
82. Biography has been very much read. 
In the history of England^ Mr. Macauley is 
the popular favorite. His 'History' has 
been read by 124 ; the ' Pictorial ' by 60 ; 
Lingard by 41 ; Hume by 31 persons. 
French history, especially of the Napoleo- 
nic time, has been in great demand. The 
Athenceum adds: — "Many of the books 
have been glanced at and laid aside. Two 
readers appear to have gone through Hume. 
Fourteen attacked Clarendon, but only three 
reached the seventh volume ; the same num- 
ber toiled through Lingard. Of the crowd 
who began with Alison, only one came in 
at the death. Books of travel, shipwreck, 
and adventure have been asked for very 
often. Mr* Cumming almost divided the 
honours with Defoe. Dana's *Two Years 
before the Mast ' has had 74 readers ; and 
Mr. Layard's, 'Nineveh' the same num- 
ber." Cannot some one of our large libra- 
ries give us something like the above, by 
which we may judge what authors are most 
popular in our country ? 

Statue to Newton. 

— A London journalist, speaking of the 
probabilities of a statue of Mr. Isaac New- 
ton bing erected at Granlham, s^s: — "Curi- 
ous are the uses of great men. Dalton lends 
his name to a new street, a questionable 
speculation calls itself the Howard Associa- 
tion, or a leaky vessel goes down with Nel- 
son and its contents. Galileo, denied a 
grave in Tuscany, has got a territory in 
tne moon. Milton has got a city in the 
"States," — and Hampden a county in Aus- 
tralia. Ziska is skinned to make a victori- 
ous drum. Shakspeare is made a show. 
Blucher grows famous as a pair of boots. 
Shirts, poems, razors, charities — all odds 
and ends of incongruous things — lean on 
the universal fame of Wellington. It is a 
great thing for a town to have had a great 
man . If he were born there — or died there — 
it is a fortune. Canterbury lived for ages 
on the bones of k Beckett— as Stratford will 
thrive to the end of time on the memories 
which have made it the Mecca of the Saxon 
race wherever scattered. If the greatness 
were not born there, or did not expire there, 
the accident of its having passed through it 
is seized as capital. This is much the case I 
at Grantham with Newton. The corpora- 
tion of that town speak of the proposed site 
of the monument having been * consecrated 
by his frequent footsteps.' If that be a rea- 
son why a statue should be placed there in 
particular, how many corners of London 
streets, how many spots in Cambridge, can 
advance a stronger claim ?" 
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Art Unkm. 

— We have received from Mr. Pennison, the 
faithful and clever octuarv of our Art Union, 
an engraving called "The Parting," exe* 
cuted by Best, after a painting of Sentze- 
nick. The work is a very creditable one, 
perhaps as much so as any previous issue 
of the Art Union. Subscribers have the 
choice of this or any of the preceding pic- 
tures of the Union ; they have also a chance, 
in the distribution at the end of the year, of 
prize paintings from the first artists in the 
country—KJOsting many thousand dollars. 
These paintings are now exhibiting at their 
gallery, Chestnut above Eighth, which, it 
should be added, is free to dl, citizens and 
strangers. 

F.B.S. 

— When it was the custom for the wits of 
the age to assemble at Millar's, the book- 
seller, at Whitehall, Maitland's History of 
London and Westminster had just come out. 
He being quizzed among them on the score 
of intellect — a young man with still less of 
that commoditv was turning over the book 
in Millar's shop one morning: — " Hey 1 
whatl Charles Maitland, Esq. F. R. S.— 
F. R. S. what does that mean, Millar?" 
Millar cast an arch glance at a Scottish 
Baronet sitting at the end of the counter, 
whose name we have forgot, but who went 
amongst them by that of the mad Baronet. 
"I say, Millar— F. R. S.— -F. R. S. what 
does that mean ?" " Mean," says the mad 
Baronet, starting up : " Why it means Fel- 
low Remarkably Stupid T* and out of the 
shop he darted, while Maitland, who was at 
the other end, listening to what might be 
said of his work, could not help joining in 
the laughter this occasioned. 

Christ mas is Coining. 

— Dr. Hooker, Eighth and Chestnut, and 
Messrs. C. J. Henderson & Co., Arch and 
Fifth streets, have issued catalogues of their 
Holiday stock of books. They present a 
very inviting collection of various literature 
handsomely bound. 

"My Prisons.'* 

— A foreign correspondent says :-»-" Louis 
Napoleon appears to have a sentimental 
penchant for showing the Empress the va- 
rious prisons in which he has been im- 
mured." The chances are that the Em- 
press may one of these days look upon the 

guillotine, by which her husband becomes a 
ead shorter. 

Bnors. 
— Our pages for some time back have been 
stained with msmy typographical errors. 
They will be avoided in the future. 



Destbofagekolar. 

— Letters from Posen report the death, at 
the age of 77, of the Rabbin Joseph Spire— 
whose reputation as one of the most learn- 
ed Talmudists of his day was established 
throughout Poland, and in the whole of 
Germany. 

AdTmriiMrs* 

— Several advertisements which came m 
late, must lie over until our next number. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Mon- 
day noon at the outside, to secure a place. 

(Correspondents 

— will please write only on one side of theb 
paper. — No letter will hereafter be taken 
n:om the Post-office, unless the postage is 
paid. 

Epigram. 

— Whether the following epigram is original 
or not we cannot say : — 

Harry had a hitter Library than Dick, and Dick had a bet- 
ter understanding than Barry: 

Quoth Harry to his friend one day, 
« Would Richard, I'd thy head !» 
« What wilt thou gite for it?" Diclt replied. 
The bargain's quickly made. 

<< My head, and aU my books, Fd give. 

With readineM and freedom ; 
» Td take thy books, but with thy head; 

I fear I ne'er could read 'em. 

Holiere. 

— The following epitaph on Moliere is J 
translated from the French : — P 

Here Moliere lies, the Boseius ef his age. 
Whose pleasure while he lived, was to engage 
With human nature in a comic strife, 
And personate its follies to the Hfb. 
But sullen Death, offended at his plaj. 
Would not be yok'd with in so ftee a way; 
He, when he mimick'd him, his voice restrain'd, 
And made him lie in earnest what he feign'd. 



^National Names. 

— It is remarkable, iliat the favorite name of 
the Irish is of Latin origin ; that of the 
Welsh Hebrew ; those of England and Scot- 
land Greek. Patrick (Patnoius) signifies 
nobleman. David, the beloved, George 

SGeorgos) a tiller of the ground ; and Aa- 
irew (Andreioe) manly, or courageoos. 
These names were introduced bjr the mis- 
sionaries who taught Christianity to the 
people of the Britisn Isles. 



* Incofreetty printed in Part 10. 
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AN Italian tragedy. 

A rec6nt tra^^eller li^lates^ that a ftivorite 
dramatid piec^ in the towns of the Genoese 
territory is foniKM an the following tragi 
story : — A few years since^ there lived at 
Port Maurice, near Oneglia, two lovers, 
named Anna and Giuseppe, the children of 
widows in good circumstances, the former 
eighteen, and the latter twenty years of 
age. The parents had given their consent 
to their union, and the wedding-day was 
soon to be fixed ; when, during a short 
absence of Giuseppe, probably brought 
about bv artful contrivance, an intrigumg 
friend of the family prevailed on the mother 
of the bride to give her daughter to a more 
wealthy lover. Anna, overcome by ma* 
ternal importunity did what she had not 
firmn<esB enough to refuse to do, and prp- 
mtsed to bestow her hand on a man for 
whom she had no affection. Grief, however, 
soon undermined her health, and, by way of 
amusement, she was sent into Uie moun* 
tains to the olive harvest. Her mother also 
went to see some relations in the country, 
and an elder sister was left at home. 

Anna, nevertheless, grew worse: nay, she 
WB» so ill, that her friends, alarmed for her 
ItflB, sent hor back to her mother's house. 
Meanwhile, Giuseppe had returned, and the 
report of Anna's intended compulsory mar- 
riage soon reached bis ears. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday he met her sister at mass, 
and, with the urgency, yet with the re- 
signtMiion of despair, he implored her to pro- 
cure him a last interview with his beloved. 
They agreed that he should find Anna in 
the garden in the evening, by moonlight, 
while the only guardinn domestic, an old 
sailor, was at the public^house. 

At the appoiuted time, Giuseppe was in 
the gskrden, and there he found his Anna, 
weak, melancholy, and silent, she went up 
to him with faltering steps ; but in vain he 

Suestioned her ; in vain he endeavored to 
raw fh>m her the acknowledgment that she 
still loved him, and acted by compulsion — 
not a word could he elicit — mute, pale, Mid 
mo^onless, «he stood like a beauteous stai^tue 



before him. At length he dasped the 
adored object in an araent embrace, during 
Whidi he buned a poniard iu her heart, 
fihe fell vHthout a groan. The murderer 
hastily fi^d over the wall of the garden. 
The Bister alarmed at Anna's protracted ab- 
sence went out into the garden, where she 
found her lifeless in her blood, and, with the 
assistance of the old sailor, who had return- 
ed too late, cabled her into the house. 

The wretched assassin, impelled bv savage 
frensy, after strolling about all night, 
again scaled the wall of the garden, where 
he no lon^r found his Anna, but only her 
blood, which he was busily employed in 
wiping up with his handkerchief; when the 
mother, ignorant of what had happended, 
returned early in the morning from the vUle' 
gicUura, accompanied by the friend who was 
the cause of the catastrophe, and, unlock- 
ing the gate, entered the garden. The 
frantic Giuseppe ran to meet her, and hold- 
ing the bloody handkerchief close to her 
face, wildly cried, "Conosci tu quel san- 
gue?" (Do you know that blood?) The 
mother rushed with a fearful presentiment 
into the house, where the first object that 
met her view was the corpse of her murdered 
child. The maniac again fled to the caverns 
of the neighbouring mountains. 

The corpse was decorated after the Ita- 
lian fashion, crowned with a garland of 
myrtle, and deposited the night before the 
funeral in an open coffin in the church 
before the high altar. Here a person was 
placed to watch it by the light of conse- 
crated tapers. About midnight the assassin 
suddenly forced his way into the church : 
the affrighted watchman ran off, but stopped 
at a distance to observe his motions, ana oe- 
held the unfortunate Giuseppe covering the 
remains of her whom he had murdered from 
affection, with a thousand kisses and burn- 
ing tears ; after which, with the rapidity of 
lightning, he dispatched himself by several 

Eistol-shotSv and fell lifeless on the corpse of 
is beloved victimi The unhappy mother 
went raving madv During her insanity, 
she firequenBy exclaimed, " Conosci tu quel 
sangue V* and soon sunk into a premature 
grave. 



REMINISCENCE OF EMERY. 

When the late Mr. Emery first played the 
character of Robert Tyke, in the School of 
Reform, the public wiis completely taken 
by surprise. Very fev^ persons knew the 
extent of his talents, in what is theatrically 
termed serious business; and his correct 
and effeoUvd dtelineation of the character 
was a theme of oniversiU admiration« With . 
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Ik^rsqns who &a4 9^m Dmeiy's performaBoe 
m ooiQedy, no idea could be formed of the 
impressive and j^roeful manner in which 
mcuiy of hiB scoaes and sentenoea were 

fiven : and the ohturacter of the incorrnpti- 
le, but tender-hearted sentinel, in Pizarro, 
which he played, was never more effectively 
pwtrayed. One evening Pizarro was ach 
vertie^d) and the audience having waited 
beyond the usoal time for the curtmn to rise, 
^beoame impatient ; when at length an actor 
eame forward, and informed the audience, 
that in consequence of the absence of a prin- 
cipal performer, they were obliged to re- 
quest a few minutes longer indulgence. The 
actor was scarcely off the stage when IVIr. 
<Tohn Kerable, dressed £[>r Eolla, stalked on, 
and said — ^'^ Ladies and gentlemen, at the 
, request of the principal performers in the 
play of this evening, I am to inform you, 
that the person alluded to is Mr. Emery I" 
The house received this explanation with- 
out anj expression of disappointment, or 
ptherwise. Scarcely had Mr. Kemble quit- 
ted the stage, when, dressed in a great-coat, 
dirty boots, and fjeice red with haste, and 
wet with perspiration, on rushed the culprit. 
Emery stayed some moments before the 
audience, apparently much aj^tated, and at 
length delivered himself to this effect— '* La- 
dies and gentlemen, this is the first time I 
have had oecasion to appear before you as 
an apologist. As I have oeen the sole cause 
of the delay in your entertainment, allow 
me shortly to offer my excuse, when I am 
sure I shall obtain an acquittal, especially 
&om the ftur part of this brilliant assemblage. 
Ladies (for you I must particularly address), 
my wife I"-*and here the poor fellows feel- 
ings almost overcame him — ** my wife was 
but an hour since taken suddenly ill, and V — 
thunders of applause interrupted the apolo- 
gy, — " and I ran for the doctor." " You've 
si^d enough r' exclaimed a hundred tongues. 
'* I could not leave her, ladies, until I knew 
.fihe was safe." "Bravo, Emery, you,'ve said 
enough I" was re-echoed from all parts of 
the house. Emery was completely over- 
powered ; and after making another ineffec- 
tual attempt to proceed, retired, having first 
placed his hand upon his heart, and bowed 
gratefully to all parts of the house. 

The play proceeded without interrnption, 
but it appeared that Emery had not forgot- 
ten his obligation to Kemble, for in that 
scene before the prison scene, in which Rolla 
tries to corrupt the sentinel by money, the 
following strange interruption occurred in 
the dialogue : — 

Bolla, — ** Have you a wife V 

Sentinel. — " I have." 

Bdla.--'' Children ?" 

SenimeL — "I had two tbi» monuqg — I 
hare got three now." 



Loi|d applause followed this r^taliaticm, 
which continued so long, that the entire 
effect of the scene was lost ; antf Mr. Kem- 
ble, afler ^i^g some tilne is awkward 
confusion, t^minq^ed it by abruptly mriiiDg 
into the prison. 



MEMOIRS OF ABEKNETHY. 

Dr. Maoilwain's memoirs of Aberaetby, 
lately published by the Harpers, is very 
well worth reading, not only m the medical 
profession, but by all classes of readers. It 
relates the experience of a remarkable man, 
both as a physician and a wit. Qn« of 
whom we have Icmg heard at least throng 
the medium of the numy anecdotes wh3i 
are told of him. 

It appears Abemethy was bom In L(»- 
don, on the Sd of April, 1764, e:pictly one 
year after the celebra^ John Hunter set- 
tled there. It is (Uso eonsidered w&fM- 
what interesting and worthy of remark, that 
Abernethy's first work, " l^ffieal and Phy- 
siological Essays," was published in Xx>nd<Hi 
during the same year that Hunter died, vis.; 
1793. It would af^ear'from this, that Hun- 
ter's immense reputation had only about 
thirty years of London practice upon which 
to be built ; short time, surely, for the ac- 
quisition of immco^ality. 

The Abernetby family were onginaJh 
Scotch, but migrated long ago to the noitfl 
of Ireland ; a fact which has led num^r to 
suppose that they were of Irish extractioB. 
John, the subject of this memoir, irt lua early 
age indicated no ordinary talent, butt hy no 
means, the decided power which sv^Ewe* 

Snently developed itsdf. And this is often 
ae case. Men of mark, in other words, do 
not generally promise much as boys. I^iej 
have a set groove in which they are co- 
strained, according to school discipline, to 
move; and hence it is they do not gi?e 
play to the natural pewers within tl^, 
but are satisfied to kec^ well upon the 
beaten track laid ont for them, and what it 
requires of them most promptly to ds. 
The author vei^ properly sa^s^ on tnia p^t: 
*' Dryden, who, regarded in the \fi^ os- 
pacity of poet, prose writer, and critic, is 
hardly second to any English author, took 
no honor at the University. Swift, perhi^js 
our best writer of pure English, whose tal- 
ents proved scarcely less versatile and «x- 
traorainary than they had appeared restrk^ 
ed and deficient, was 'plucked' for his 
degree in Dublin, and only obtained his 
recommendation to Oxford '^peciakie gra^f 
as it was termed. The phrase, howevv, 
being obviously equivical, and used on]^ in 
ihe bad sense at Dublin, wa», fortnnfitsly 
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for Swift, interpreted in a ffood sense at 
Oxford, a miBapprehension which Swift, of 
course, was at no pains to remove. 

"Sheridan was remarkable for his readiness 
and wit ; as a writer, he showed considera- 
ble powers of sustaining thought also. He 
had an habitual eloquence, and on one occa- 
sion delivered an oration before one of the 
most distinguished audiences that the world 
ever saw, with an effect which seems to have 
rivalled the most successftil efforts of Cicero, 
or even Demosthenes. Yet he had shown 
80 little capacity as a boy, that he was pre- 
sented to a tutor by his own mother with 
the complimentary accompaniment that he 
was on incorrigible dunce. 

" Some boys live on encouragement, others 
seem to work best up stream. Feibuhr, the 
the traveller, the father of a son no less illus- 
trious, with any thing but an originally acute 
mind, seems to h|ive overcome every disad- 
vantage which the almost constant absence 
of opportunity could combine. Those who 
are curious m such matters might easily 
multiply examples of the foregoing descrip- 
tion, and add others where — as in the case 
of Galileo, NevrtDn, Wren, and many others 
—the predictions suggested by early physi- 
cal organization proved as erroneous as the 
intellectual indications to wiiich we have 
just adverted."— -pp. 12-13. 

Dr. Macilwain's picture of Abemethy as 
as a boy, deserves introduction here : — 

" We can imagine a little boy, ' careless 
in his dress, not slovenly,' with his hands in 
his pockets, some morning about the vear 
1774, standing under the sunny side of the 
wall at Wolveriiampton Grammar School ; 
his pockets containing, perhaps, a few shil- 
Ubh^, some halfpence, and a knife with the 
point broken, a pencil, together with a tol- 
eiably aecurate sketch of *01d Robertson's' 
wig— :thi8 article, as shown in an accredited 
portrait now lying before us, was one of 
those enormous by-gone bushes which repre- 
sented a sort of impenetrable fence round 
the cranium, as if to guard the precious ma- 
terial within — the said boy just finishing a 
story to his laughing companions, though 
no sign of fun appeaml in him, save a little 
curl of the lip, and a smile which would 
creep out of the corner of his eye in spite of 
him.^—p. 14. 

Abemethy was, it is stated further on, 
Btttdioufi, clever, humorous, but very pas- 
sionate. He, for all his passion, still sub- 
mitted to chastisements at school very pa- 
tiently. It seems he learned. writing oi a 
Miss Keading, King street, Wolverhampton, 
who frequwitly cuffed him for his careless- 
ness with his pen. Many years afterwards, 
when he was established in a large practice 
at London, the lady called on him and he 
asked her to dine, introducing her to his 



wife, as "the lady who has boxed my ears 
many a time." 

Abemethy's memory was remarkable — 
and he often said he should have been 
brought up to the Bar, and that had his 
fkther permitted him to adopt that profes- 
sion, he would have known every act of 
parliament by heart. Evidence of his ex- 
cellent memory is found in the following 
anecdote : — 

"A gentleman, dining with him on a 
birth-day of Mrs. Abemethy's, had com- 
posed a long copy of verses in honor of the 
occasion, which he repeated to the family 
circle after dinner. * Ah 1' said Abemethy, 
smiling, * that is a ^ood joke now, your pre- 
tending to have written those verses.' Jpis 
friend simply rejoined that, such as they 
were, they were certainly his own. Afte;r a 
little good-natured bantering, his friend be- 
gan to evince something like annoyance 
at Abemethy's apparent incredulity; so, 
thinking it was time to finish the joke, 
*Why,' said Abemethy, *I know thos6 
verses very well, and could say them by 
heart.' His friend declared it to be impos- 
sible, when Abemethy immedately repeated 
them throughout correctly, and with the 
greatest apparent ease." — p. 23. 

To know how thoroughly Abemethy com- 
menced the study of medicine, we should 
remark, that, according to his own account, 
he half ruined himself, in buying oranges 
and other things to ascertain the effects of 
different kinds of diet in diseases of the kid- 
neys. 

Sir William Blizard took great interest in 
Abemethy, and he was itidehted to him for 
much useful knowledge m hia profession. 
Through his influence, prt>bably, and his 
own progress in his proiesf?ii>o, Abemethy 
was, on the 15th of July, 1787, elected as- 
sistant surgeon of St. Biirtholomew's hnapl- 
tal. In this portion lie commenced lec- 
turing and, finally, distinguished himself so 
much in this way, that, in 1790, a regular 
theatre was built for him within the hospi- 
tal. Thus it was, he became the founder of 
the School at St. Bartholomew's, which grew 
to be speedily, through his offices, one of 
the most celebrated in existence. 

We cannot pause to examine with the 
author the details of Abemethy's greatness 
as a surgeon^ but with a few extracts, 
gathered here and there throughout his de- 
lightful volume, must hasten to close our 
notice. 



BLEEDING. 

" The questions in regard to bleeding werfr 
said to be who, when, and how much (jfuis,. 
quando, quantum f) ; but, to our mindsy 
Aret»u8 had a better sayings ' Wh^ bleed:'-, 
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iDg b required, there is need of deliberation 
(cum sttnguinem detrahere opcrtei^ deliheror 
tione indiget)* We like this better, because, 
in addition to the little words quoted aboye, 
it suggests another more important than 
either— namely, curt why? — on many oc- 
casions, a favorite inquiry of Abernethy's. 
*' We recollect a surgeon being callea to a 

fentiemfui who was taken ill suddenly, and 
e found two or three servants and the medi- 
cal attendant struggling very vigorously 
with the patient. While this was continu- 
ing, the nrst question put to the surgeon by 
the medical attendant was, 

" * Shall I bleed him, Sir V 

" * Why should you desire to bleed him?' 

** * Oh f exactly; you prefer cupping V 
. " * Why should he be cupped Y 

" * Then shall I apply some leeches V 

"This, too, was declined; in short, it 
never seemed to have occurred that neither 
might be necessary, still less that either 
might therefore do mischief. 

" It is the most curious thing to see the 
force of a well-grown conventionalism. As 
long as it led to moderately bleeding ple- 
thoric baronets in recent accidents, no great 
harm would have been done ; but the fre- 
quency in other cases, in which bleeding was 
instituted with 'apparent impunity,' was too 
commonly construed into * bleeding with 
advantage,' until the practice became so in- 
discriminate as to be very extensively in- 
jurious. NovOf comparatively, few persons 
are bled ; and some few years ago 1 had a 
curious iUustration of it. 

" tn a large institution, relieving several 
thousand patients annually, and in which, a 
very few years before, scarcely a day passed 
^ without several persons having been bled, 
nearly a month elapsed without a single 
bleeding having been prescribed by either of 
the three medical officers. 

**No doubt many persons are still bled 
without any very satisfactory reason, but we 
believe that the abuse of bleeding is very 
much diminished, and that the practice is 
much more discriminate and judicious." — 
pp. 98-9. 

ABSRNSTHY's MARSIAGl. 

On the 9th of January, 1800, Abcmethy 
married Miss Anne Tbrelfall. This secured 
a pwrtner, says his biographer, every way 
worthy of him. 

"A lady who to personal beauty added 
those social and moral excellences which 
combine to form a superior woman, and one 
to whom even such a man as Abemethy 
could look up with equal respect and alOfeo- 
tion, as the wife, the mother, and the 
friend. 



" One circumstance on the occanon of his 
marriage is very characteristic of him^ name- 
ly, his not allowing it to interrupt, et^ for 
a day, a duty with which he rarely suffered 
any thing to interfere, namely, thtf Lecture 
at the hospital. 

*' Many years after this, I met him ceming 
ipto the hospital one day, a tittle befosre two 
(the hour of^ lecture), and seeing him rather 
smartly dressed, with a white waistcoat, I 
said, 

** 'You are very gay to^ay^ Sir V 

" *Av,' said he; 'one of the girls wis 
married this morning.' 

"'Indeed, Sir,' 1 swd. 'You should 
have given yourself a holiday on sttch an oc- 
casion, and not come down to lecture/ 

"*Nay,' returned he« 'Egadl I came 
down to lecture the day I iras married 
myself I' 

" On another occasion, I recoUect hit being 
sent for to a case just before lecture. The 
case was close to the neighborhood, and it 
beiuff a question of time, he hesitated a lit- 
tle ; but being pressed to go, he started oC 
He had, however, hardly passed the gates of 
the hospital before the clock strudL two, 

when all at once he said, * No, I'll be 

if I do !' and returned to the lecture-room." 
pp. 145-6. 

A LIS SOMEWBXltl. 

" On one occasion. Sir James Earie, his 
senior, was reported to have given Abemethy 
to understand that, on the occnrrenee of a 
certain event, on which he would obtain an 
accession of property, he, Sir James, would 
certainly resign the surgeoncy of the Hos- 
pital. About the time that the eveftt oeonr- 
red, Sir James, happening one day to call on 
Abemethy, was reminded of what he had i 
been understood to have promieed. 8fe 
James, however, having, we suppose, % dif- | 
ferent impression of the fkcts, denied 9iwc 
having given any such a pledge. The sftr- 
mative and negative were more than onee 
exchanged, and not in the most oourteoas 
manner. When Sir James was going to 
take his leave, Abemethy opened the «fo«r 
for him, and as he had always sonet^ing 
quaint or humorous to close a oonversatioB 
with, he said at parting, * Wdl, l^r James, 
it comes to this : you say that you did not 
promise to resign the surgeoncy at the Hos- 
pital ; I, on tl^ contrary, affirm that you 

did ; now all I have to add is, the HmtI" 

—pp. 193-4. 

ABBSKBTHT AS A LECTinCXS. 

" Not long ago we heard a very sensible 
lecturer and a very estimable man produce 
an effect which was rather ludicrous — a verf 
inconvenient impression when not intended. 
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He had been stating very devly some im- 
portant facts, and he then observed : * The 
great importance of these facts I will now 

Sroceed to explain to you,' when he imme- 
iately began to apply the pocket-hand- 
kerchief he had in his nand most elaborately 
to his nose, stiH fronting the audience. It 
had the most ridiculous effect, and followed 
so closely on the preceding remark as to sug- 
gest to the humorously inclined that it was 
part of the proposed explanation. 

" Some thiuE it excusable to cast their 
eyes upward with an expression of intense 
thought, or even to carry their hands to their 
heads or forehead for the same purpose. 
But this conveys a painful feeling to the au- 
dience, whose attention to the subject is apt 
to be diverted by sympathy with the appa- 
rent embarrassment oi the lecturer. Some- 
times it conveys the impression of affecta- 
tion, which, of course, is one form of vul- 
garity. 

"Abernethy was remarkably free from any 
thing of the kind. The expression of his 
countenance was in the the highest degree 
clear, penetrative, and intellectual, and his 
long but neglected powdered hair, which 
covered both ears, gave altogether a philo- 
sophic calmness to his whole expression that 
was peculiarly pleasing. Then came a sort 
of little smile, which mantled over the whole 
face, and lighted it up with soniething which 
we can not define, but which seemed a com- 
pound of mirth, archness, and benevolence. 
* * * * * 

His lectures were short, and our author 



" The various ways in which he managed 
to lighten up the general lecture, or to illus- 
trate single points, can hardly be conveyed 
by selection of particular examples. There 
was a sort of running metaphor in his lan- 
guage, which, aided by a certain quaintness 
of manner, made common things go very 
amusingly. Muscles which pursued the 
same course to a certain point were said to 
travel sociably together and then to * part 
company.' Blood-vessels and nerves nad 
certain habits in their mode of distribution 
contrasted in this way ; arteries were said 
to creep along the sides or between muscles. 
Nerves, on the contrary, were represented 
as penetrating their substance * without cere- 
mony.' Then he had always a ready sym- 
pathy with his audience. If a thing was 
difficult, he would, as we have said, antici- 
pate the feelings of the student. This is 
always encouraging, because, when a student 
finds a point difficult, if he is diffident merely, 
he is depressed ; if he is lazy, he finds too 
good an excuse for it 

"His illustrations were usually drawn 
from some familiar source, and if they were 
calculated to impress the fact, he vras not 



very scrupulous whence he drew them* Thb 
would sometimes lead him into little trip- 
pings against refinement, but these were 
never wanton ; every thing had its object, 
from the most pathetic tale down to the 
smallest joke. When the thing to be im- 
pressed was not so much single facts or pro- 
positions as a more continued series, he had 
admirable mode of pretending to con 



over the lecture in a manner which he would 
first recommend students to do, something 
after this fashion : * Let me see, what did he 
say V 'Well, first he told us /that he should 
speak of Matter in general; then he said 
something about the laws of Matter, of iner- 
tia, &c.' * Well, I did not understand much 
of that, and I don't think he knew much 
about it himself,' and so on. There would 
now be a general smile, the attention of the 
class would be thoroughly alive, and then 
he would, in this conning over, bring for- 
ward the points he most wished to impress 
of the whole lecture. A very striking proof 
of how much power he had in this way came 
out in a conversation I had with Dr. Thomas 
Rees. This gentleman knew Abernethy 
well, and in kindly answering some inqui- 
ries I made of him, he spoke of his power in 
lecturing. Among other things, ne said, 
* The first lecture I ever heard him give im- 
pressed me very much ; I thought it admirsr 
ble. His skill appeared so extraordinary. 
At the conclusion of the lecture,' said Dr. 
Rees, * he proposed to the students to con 
over the lecture, which he proceeded to do 
for them.' Dr. Rees then continued repeat- 
ing the heads of the lecture, and this after 
at least thirty, perhaps forty years. 
***** 

" Abernethy had stories innumerable. 
Every case almost was given with the in- 
terest of a tale, and every tale impressed 
some lesson or taught some relation in the 
structure, functions, or diseases of the body. 
We will give one or two, but their effect lay 
in the admirable manner in which they were 
related. 

"If he was telling any thing at all humor- 
ous, it would be lighted up by his half shut, 
half smiling, and habitually benevolent eye. 
Yet his eye would easily assume the fire of 
indignation when he spoke of cruelty or 
neglect, showing how really these things 
were repulsive to him. Then in quiet, al- 
most stealthy, but highly dramatic imitation 
of the manner of some smgular patient ; his 
equally finished mode of expressing pain, in 
the subdued tone of his voice ; and then, 
when something soothing or comfortable 
was successfully administered, his * Thank 
you, Sir, thank you, that is very comforta- 
ble,' was just enough always to interest and 
never to offend. Now and then he would 
sketch some patient who had been as hasty 
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as he himself was sometimes reported to be. 
' Mr. Abernethy, I am come, Sir, to consult 
you about a complaint that has given me a 
great deal of trouble.' * Show me your 
tongue, Sir. Ah, I see, your digestive 
organs are very wrong,' * I beg your par- 
don. Sir, there you are wrong yourself; I 
never was better in all my life,' &c. All 
this, which is nothing in telling, was deli- 
vered in the half serious, half Munden-like, 
humorous manner, and yet so subdued as 
never to border on vulgarity or farce. 

"His mode of relating cases which in- 
volved some important principle, showed 
how really interested he had been in them. 
A sentleman having recovered from a very 
genous illness after having failed a long 
time in getting relief, was threatened by the 
influence of the same causes with a return 
of his malady. * He thought,' said Aberne- 
thy, *that if he did not drink deeply, he 
might eat like a glutton.' He lived in the 
country, and Mr. Abernethy one day went 
and dined with him. *Well,' said Mr. 
Abernethy, * I saw he was at his old tricks 
again ; so, being a merchant, I asked him 
wnat he would think of a man who, having 
been thriving in business, had amassed a 
comfortable fortune, then went and risked it 
all in some imprudent speculation?' * Why,' 
said the merchant, ' I should think him a 
great ass.' *Nay, then, Sir,' said Aber- 
nethy, * thou art the man.' 

* * * * * 

" His position was always easy and na- 
tural, sometimes homely, perhaps. In the 
Anatomical Lecture he always stood, and 
either leaned against the wall, with his 
hands folded before him, or resting one hand 
on the table, with the other perhaps in his 
pocket. In his Surgical Lecture he always 
sat, and very generally with one leg resting 
on the other. 

" He was particularly happy in a kind of 
cosiness, or friendliness of manner, which 
seemed to identify him with his audience — 
as if we were all about to investigate some- 
thing interesting together, and not as if we 
were going to be * Lectured at' at all. He 
spoke as it addressing each individual, and 
his discourse, like a happy portrait, always 
seemed to be looking you in the face. 

* ^ * * ^ 

"There was nothing like declamation; 
even quotations were seldom louder than 
would have been admit sible in a drawing- 
toom. We have heard lecturers whose 
habitually declamatory tone has been very 
disagreeable, and this seldom fails to be mis- 
chievous. A declamatory tone tends to di- 
vert the attention, or to weary it when pro- 
perly directed. On almost every subject it 
is sure to be the source of occasional pathos, 
. which now and then borders on the ridicu- 



lous. Conceive a man describinga curious 
animal in the diagram, saying, 'This part, 
to which I now direct my rod, is the poiut 
of the tail,' in a sepulchral tone and heaty 
cadence, as if he had said, * This is the end 
of all things.' "—pp. 258-67. 

abernitht's humor. 

Abemethy's humor was more in the man- 
ner than the matter. 

'' ' It is said, Mr. Abernethy,' sud a pa- 
tient to him one day, * I have something the 
matter, Sir, with this arm. There, oh I 
(making a particular motion with the limb), 
that. Sir, gives me great pain.' * Well, what 
a fool you must be to do it, then,' said Aber- 
nethy.^'— p. 277. 

INTERRUPTIONS. 

"An accidental knock at the door, says 
his biographer, which by mistake of some 
stranger, would occasionally happen, would 
disconcert him considerably; and once^ 
when he saw some pupil joking or in inat- 
tentive, he stopped, and with a severity of 
manner I hardly ever saw before or after- 
ward, said, * If the lecture. Sir, is not in- 
teresting to vou, I shall beg you to walk 
out.' "—p. 2i1. 

AN irishman's LEO. 

"It was on his first going through the 
wards after a visit to Bath that, passing up 
between the rows of beds, with an immense 
crowd of pupils after him — myself among 
the rest — tne apparition of a poor Irishman, 
with the scantiest shirt I ever saw, jumping 
out of bed, and literally throwing himselT 
on his knees at Abernethy's feet, presented 
itself. For some moments every body was 
bewildered ; but the poor fellow, with all hia 
country's eloquence, poured out such a tor- 
rent of thanks, prayers, and blessings, and 
made such pantomimic displays of his leg, 
that we were not long left in doubt. *That^ 
the leg, yer honnor 1 Glory be to God I Yer 
honnor's the boy to do it ! May the heavens 
be your bed I Long life to your honnor ! 
To the divole with the spalpeens that said 
your honnor would cut it off I' &c. The 
man had come into the hospital about three 
months before with diseased ankle, and it had 
been at once condemned to amputation. 
Something, however, induced Abernethy to 
try what rest and constitutional treatment 
would do for it, and with the happiest 
result. 

" With some difficulty the patient was got 
into bed, and Abernethy took the opportuni- 
ty of giving us a clinical lecture about dis- 
eases and their constitutional treatment. 
And now commenced the fun. Every sen- 
tence Abernethy uttered, Pat confirmed. 
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* Thrue, yer honiior, divofe a lie in it. His 
honnor's the grate doohtor entirely!' "While 
at the slightest allusion to his case, off went 
the bed-cTothes, and up went the leg, as if 
he were taking »im at the ceiling with it. 

* That's it, by gorra ! and a bitther leg than 
the yillin's that wanted to cut it off/ This 
was soon after I went to London, and I was 
mnch struck with Abernethy's manner ; in 
the midst of the laughter, stooping down to 
the patient, he said, with much earnestness, 
*I am glad your leg is doing well ; but never 
kneel, except to your Maker.' " — pp. 306-7. 

Abemethy died in the spring or 1831, and 
was buried in the parish church at £nfield, 
after having done more for the advancement 
of his profession than any one of his cotem- 
poraries. He grew somewhat excitable in 
his old a^, but to within a year of his 
death continued his labors. The book from 
which we gather, what we confess to be but 
a very imperfect outline of his life, cannot 
&il to be as popular here as it has been in 
England. 



TRANSCENDENTAL OAS- 
TRONOMY.* 

Transcendental Gastronomy was eminent- 
ly an idea for a Frenchman; and such a 
Frenchman as Brillat Savarin. He was a 
counsellor, who had time to philosophiee 
over gastronomic matters to excellent pur- 
poses. The subsequent honors of member- 
shin of the Constituent Assembly, President 
Juage of the Superior Court of the Depart- 
ment of Ain, Jujstioe of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, and Mayor of Belley, did not prevent 
him from pursuing a suknect which called 
up speculation of the brain and practice of 
the stomaeh; embracing a combination of 
mind and body gratincation, which are 
always delightful to those who can unite 
them. 

This speculation and this practice were, of 
course, broken in upon when M. Savarin 
had to flee from the Reign of Terror, even 
though^ as his excellent translator says, he 
had not a personal enemy. He fled, we 
say; this amiable, on all hands popular 
man, fled ; and merely because he had been 
hcmored by legitimatists ; for, so far as ap- 
pears, he never committed himself upon 
anjr point but the qualities of preparations 
which French gastronomic art produced. 

To think that such a man should be forced 
to leave home, first hasten to Switzerland, 
and then to our own country, where he lived 
for a time in Boston, New York, Philadel- 

* PhyaiologT of Taste, or Tnoioeiidental Gutrovomj, 
^., by Brillat Savarin: translated by Fayette Kobinson. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay k Blakiaton, 1854. 



^ia and Hartfbrd ; sometimes leachhig 
French, and at others playing the violin in 
the Park Theatre Orchestrc ! Of course he 
had as much as he could do to get a dhmer ; 
during these times he had no time at least 
to speculate much about cooking one. 

He subsequently returned to France. — 
" Appointed by the Directory, as Secretary 
of the General in Chief of the Republican 
armies in Germany, then Commissary of 
the government in the department of tixe 
Seine and Oise, (this appointment he held 
at the epoch of the 18th Brumaire, in which 
France fancied she exchanged liberty for 
repose,) sustained by the ^nate and the 
Court, brillat Savarin passed the remaining 
twenty-five years of his life respected by his 
inferiors, loved by his equals, and honored 
b^r all. A man of mind, a pleasant guest, 
with a deep fund of humor, he delighted 
every body. His judicial labors did not all 
interfere with the composition of this book, 
which he esteemed me great one of his 
life."— p. 18. 

At this time, it appears, he eommenced the 
composition of his book ; a writing of whicb, 
during former years of honor, he had ob- 
tained much material for. He ha^ not 
been, we are told, a great eater, but a very 
particular one. He wished his food pre- 
pared artistically — ^how many of us wish 
the same thing, but to no purpose t-^He 
maintained that the art of cooking consisted 
in exciting the taste. He used to say, '* to 
excite a stomach of Papier Mache, and en- 
liven vital powers almost ready to depart, a 
cook needs more talent than he who has 
solved the infinitesimal calculus*' — ^p. 19. 

Savarin wrote other books besides the one 
we notice, one of which was an essay, criti- 
cal and historical, on the Duel, but neither 
possess the popular characteristics of the 
Physiology of Taste. He died in 1826, 
February 2d. 

The work we notice opens with several 
aphorisms : — 

" I. The universe would be nothing were 
it not for life, and all that lives must be fed. 

"II. Animals fill themselves; man eats. 
The man of mind alone knows how to eat. 

** III. The destiny of nations depends on 
the manner in which they are fed. 

" IV. Tell me what kind of food you eat, 
and I will tell you what kind of a man you 
are. 

**V. The Creator, when he obliges man to 
eat, invites him to do so by appetite, and 
rewards him by pleasure. 

" VI. Gouitnandise is an act of our judg- 
ment, in obedience to which, we grant a 
preference to things which are agreeable, 
over those which have not that quality. 

" VII. The pleasure of the table belongs 
to all ages, to all conditions, to all ooimtries^ 
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Mid to iJl mns ; it mingles witii all other 
pleasures, and remains at last to console us 
tor their departure. 

*^ YIII. The table is the only place where 
one does not suffer from ennui, during the 
first hour. 

" IX. The discovery of a new dish confers 
more happiness on humanity, than the dis- 
covery of a new star. 

" X. Those persons who suffer from indi- 
gestion, or who become drunk, are utterly 
Ignorant of the true principles of eating and 
(Sinking. 

" XI. The order of food is from the most 
substantial to the lightest. 

" XII. The order of drinking is from the 
mildest to the most foamy and perfumed. 

" XUI. To say that we should not change 
our drinks is a heresy ; the tongue becomes 
saturated, and after the third glass yields 
but an obtuse sensation. 

" XIV. A desert without cheese is like a 
beautiful woman who has lost an eye. 

" XV. A cook may be taught, but a man 
who can roast, is born with the faculty. 

** XVI. The most indispensable quality of 
a good cook is promptness. It should also 
be that of the guests. 

" XVII. To wait too long for a dilatory 
guest, shows disrespect to those who are 
punctual. 

"XVni. He who receives friends and 
pays no attention to the repast prepared for 
them, is not fit to have friends. 
. ** XIX. The mistress of the house should 
always be certain that the coffee be excel- 
lent ; the master that his liquors be of the 
first, quality. 

** XX. To invite a person to your house is 
to take charge of his happiness as long as he 
be beneath your roof." — ^pp. 25-7. 

These are certainly what the title im- 
p<Hrte. No man can declare that there is 
one of them which is not all true. 

Savarin holds to the sixth sense, viz. : — 
genesiac or physical love; that which at- 
tracts the sexes to each other. He thinks 
it astonishing that almost to the days of 
Buffon, so important a sense was misunder- 
stood, or confounded with touch. But we 
must leave his preliminaries and dive at the 
middle of things, extracting here and there 
from his pages as we think will interest our 
readers. 



ACTION OF THE SENSES. 

'^K we are permitted, even in imagina- 
tion, to refer to the first moments of the 
existence of the human race, we would be- 
lieve that the first sensations were direct ; 
that is to say that all saw confusedly and 
indirectly, smelled without care, ate without 
tfkstingt etc. 



I'^e e^tre of theie senaatioo^, however, 
bein^ the soul, i^e sensual attribute of hu- 
manity and active cause of perfectibility, 
they are reflected, compared and judged by 
it ; the other senses then come to the assis- 
tance of each other, for the utility^ and well- 
being of the sensitive ; one or individuaL 

*^ Thus touch rectifies the errors oi sight; 
sound, by means of articulate speech, be- 
comes the interpreter of every sentiment; 
taste is aided by sight and smell ; hearing 
compares sounds, appreciates distance ; and 
the genesiac sense takes possession of the 
organs of all the senses. 

*' The torrent of centuries rolling over the 
human race, has continually brought new 
perfections, the cause of which, ever active 
though unseen, is found in the demands 
made by our senses, which always in thmi 
turns demand to be occupied. 

" Sight thus gave birth to painting, to 
sculpture, and to spectacles of every kind* 

** Sound, to melody, harmony, to the 
dance, and to music in all its branches, and 
means of execution. 

" Smell, to the discovery, manufaeture and 
use of perfumes. 

*♦ Taste, to the production, choice and pre- 
paration of all that is used for food. 

" Touch, to all art, trades and occupa- 
tions. 

" The genesiac sense, to all which prepares 
or embellishes the reunion of senses, and, 
subsequently to the days of Francois I., to 
romantic love, to coquetry, which originated 
in France and obtained its name there, and 
from which the 6lite of the world, collected 
in the capital of the universe, take their les- 
sons every day." — pp. 47-8. 

POWERS OF TASTE. 

"We have seen that physical love has 
taken possession of all the sciences. In this 
respect it acts with its habitual tyranny. 

*' The taste is a more prudent measure but 
not less active faculty. Taste, we say, has 
accomplished the same thing, with a slow- 
ness which ensures its success. 

** Elsewhere we will consider the march. 
We may, however, observe, that he who has 
enjoyed a sumptuous banquet in a hall 
decked with flowers, mirrors, paintings and 
statues, embalmed in perfume, enriched witii 
pretty women, filled with delicious harmony, 
will not require any great effort of thought 
to satisfy himself that all sciences have been 
put in requisition to exalt and to enhance 
the pleasures of taste." — ^p. 53. 

RELATIONS OF TASTE AND ITS CHIEF USES. 

" Taste may be considered in tiiree rela- 
tions. 
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** Ib fhjn\o9l man itis the imwiistos by 
means of which he appreciates flavors. 

** In moral man it is the sensation which 
the organ impressed hj any savorons centre 
impresses on the common centre. Consid- 
ered as a material canse, taste is the proper- 
ty which a body has to impress the organ 
and create a sensation. 

" Taste seems to have two chief uses : — 

** 1. It invites us by pleasure to repair the 
losses which result from the use of life. 

" 2. It assists us to select fr^m among the 
substances offered by nature, those which 
are alimentary." — p. 57. 

Our author then considers the mechanism 
of Taste, and its sensation ; favors the influ- 
ence of smelling on taste, an imalysis of the 
sensation, "order of its impressions, and the 
enjoyments due it. He then treats of the 
supremacy of man, and then, of the method 
he proposes to pursue in his book. 

ORIGIN OF GASTRONOMY. 

** Gastronomy has at last appeared, and 
idl the sister sciences have made a way for 
it. 

"Well ; what could be refused to that which 
sustains us, from the cradle to the grave, 
which increases the gratifications of love and 
the confidence of friendship which disarms 
hatred and offers us, in the short passage of 
our lives, the only pleasure which not being 
followed by fatigue makes us weary of all 
others. 

" Certainly, as long as it was confided to 
merely hired attendants, as long as the 
secret was kept in cellars, and where dis- 
pensaries were written, the results were but 
the products of an art. 

** At last, too late, perhaps, savants drew 
near. 

" They examined, analyzed, and classified 
alimentary substances, and reduced them to 
simple elements. 

" They measured the mysteries of assimi- 
lation, and following most matter in all its 
metamorphoses saw how it became vivified. 

"They watched diet in its temporary 
and permanent effects, for days, months 
and lives. 

"They even esdm&ted its influence and 
thought to ascertain if the savor be im- 
pressed by the organs or if it acts without 
them. From all this they deduced a lofty 
theory which embraces all mankind, and 
all that portion of creation which may be 
animalizea. 

" While all thb was going on in the stu- 
dies of savants, it was said in drawing-rooms 
that the science which fed man was at least 
as valuable as that which killed him. Poets 
sang the pleasures of the table and books, 
the object of which was good cheer, awaken- 



ed the greatest and keenest interest in the 
profound views and maxims they presented." 
—pp. 75-6. 

He alleges that a good cook must be 
prompt. 



GREAT APPETITES. 

" About fortv years ago, I made a short 
visit to the cure at Bregnier, a man of im- 
mense stature and who had a fearful appe- 
tite. 

"Though it was scarcely noon I found 
him at the table. Soup and bouilli had 
been brought on, to these two indispensa^ 
bles had succeeded a leg of mutton a la 
Boyale, a capon and a salad. 

" As soon as he saw me he ordered a plate 
which I refused, and rightly too. Without 
any assistance he got rid of every thing, 
viz.: he picked the bone of mutton and ato 
up all the salad. 

" They brought him a large white cheese 
into which he made an angular breach 
measured by an arc of ninety degrees. He 
washed down all with a bottle of wine and 
glass of water, after which he laid down. 

" What pleased me was to see that during 
the whole of this business, the venerable 
pastor did not seem busy. The large mouth- 
fulls he swallowed did not prevent him either 
from laughing or talking. He dispatched 
all that was put before him easily as he 
would have a pair of birds. 

" So it was with General Bisson who drank 
eight bottles of wine at dinner every day, 
and who never appeared the worse for it. 
He had a glass larger than usual and emp- 
tied it oftener. He did not care for that 
though, for after having swallowed six 
ounces of fluids he could jest and give his 
orders as if he had only swallowed a thim- 
ble full. 

" This» anecdote recalls to me my towns- 
man. General P. Sibuet, long the chief aide 
of Napoleon, and who was killed in 1813 at 
the passage of the Bober. 

" He was eighteen years old, and had at 
that time the appetite by which nature an- 
nounces that its possessor is a perfect man, 
and went one night into the kitchen of 
Genin, an inn keeper of Belley, where the 
old men of the town used to meet to eat 
chesnuts and drink the new white wine 
called in the country vin bourru. 

" The old men were not hungry and paid 
no attention to him. His digestive powers 
were not shaken though, and he said, 'I 
have just left the table, but will bet that I 
eat a whole turkey.' 

" *If you eat it I will pay for it,' said 
Bouvier du Bouchet, a rich farmer who was 
present, * and if you do not I will eat what 
IS left and you shall pay for it.' 
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Th^y set to work at once, and the young 
athletic at once ctit off a wing, he ate it at 
two mouthfuUs ^nd cleaned his teeth by 
gnawing the bone and drank a glass of wine 
as an interlude. 

" He then went into the thigh which he 
ate and drank another glass of wine to pre- 
pare a passage for the rest. The second 
went the same Way, and he had come to the 
last limb when the unfortunate farmer said, 
* alas I I see it is all orer, but Mr. Sibouet 
as I have to pay, let me eat a bit.' 

" Prosper was as good a fellow as he was 
a soldier, and consented. The farmer had 
the carcass at spolia opimay and paid for the 
fowl with a good grace. 

"General Sibuet used always to love to 
tell of this feat of his youth, fee said that 
his admitting the farmer to eat was a pure 
courtesy, and that he could easily have won 
the bet. His appetite at forty permitted 
none to doubt the assertion." — ^pp. 87-90. 

We should like to give a story of the Pro- 
fessor's, the scene of which lies near Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and wherever he gives an 
account of shooting a wild turkey, but we 
have not the space. Nor can we give any- 
thing from his meditations on game, fish, 
and truffles, at present. 

LADT OOURXANDS. 

"Gourmandise is not umbecoming to 
women : it suits the delicacy of their organs 
and recompenses them for some pleasures 
they cannot enjoy, and for some evils to 
which they are doomed. 

" Nothing is more pleasant than to see a 
pretty woman, her napkin well placed under 
ner arms, one of her hands on the table, 
while the other carries to her mouth, the 
choice piece so elegantly carved. Her eyes 
become brilliant, her lips glow, her conversa- 
tion is agreeable and all her motions become 
graceful. With so many advantages she is 
irresistible, and even Cato, the censor, would 
feel himself moved." — pp. 177-8. 

PLEASURE OF THE TABLE. 

"But perhaps the impatient reader will 
ask how, in the year of grace 1825, can any 
table be spread which wul unite all of these 
conditions T 

" I will answer this question. Be atten- 
tive, readers. Gasterea, the most attractive 
of the muses, inspires me. I will be as clear 
as an oracle, and my precepts will live for 
centuries ; — 

" * Let the number of guests never exceed 
twelve, so that the conversation may be 
general. 

" * Let them be chosen that their occupa- 
tions may be varied, their tastes analogous, 



and ikM they may have smch pohite eft con- 
tact that introducti(m may be useless. 

" * Let the dining-room be furnished with 
luxury, the table clean, and i^e temperature 
of the room about 16^ Reaumur. 

" *Let the men be intelligent, but not 
pedantic — ^and ihe women pretty, but not 
coquettes. 

" • Let the dishes be of exquisite taste, but 
few in number at the first course ; let ^ose 
of the second be as pleasant and as highly 
perfumed as possible. 

" * Let the coffee be hot, and let the master 
select his own wines. 

" * Let the reception-room be lar^ enough 
to permit those who eannot do without the 
amusement, to make up a card party, and 
also for little coteries of conversation. 

" * Let the guests be retained by the plea- 
sures of society, and by the hope that the 
evening will not pass without some ulterior 
enjoyment. 

" * The tea should not be too strong, the 
roast dishes should be loaded artistically^ and 
the punch made carefully. 

" * None should begin to retire before 
eleven o'clock, and at midnight all should 
have gone to bed. 

" * if any one has been present at an en- 
tertainment uniting all these conditions, he 
may boast of having witnessed his own apo- 
thesis. lie will enjoy it the more, because 
many other apothesis have been forgotten or 
mistaken.' "—pp. 207-8. 

Reluctantly we here leave M. Savarin, per- 
haps only temporarily ; for we feel as if our 
readers, have nejoyed the above, and will, 
like Oliver Twist, be askingfor more. It should 
be added, that Messrs. Lindsay A Blakiston 
have got the book out in charming siyle. 



INEDITED LETTERS OF 
COBBETT. 

We have lieen fbmished with several in- 
edited letters of Cobbett, from which we 
commence extracts in the following, intend- 
ing to close them in our next number. 

London, 18th March, 1810. | 
No. 5, Pimton Square Hayisarket. j 

♦ * ♦ As to what you still ought to 
pay me, I will, my dear -, scorn to sus- 
pect you of doing me wrong. Nay, had I 
not a long fiEtmilr of dear children to provide 
for, you never should have had this applica- 
tion from me. But this is the case, and I 
know your regard for that family will be 

Suite sufficient to induce you to do every 
tiing that is right. 

* * ♦ "We have now six children, hav- 
ing lost several at their birth. Nancy, Wil- 



Ham, John Morgan, James Paul, Eleanor, 
and Susan Paul. Nancy is rather taller 
than her mother ; how William is and what 
he is you may judge from a letter, which I 
enclose, and which I received from him yes- 
terday. Would you not almost swear that 
it was written by me ? And did you ever 
see such a letter written by a boy of eleven 
years old? I send you also his letter to 
James ; and by them you will see what a 
clever and attentive, and kind boy he is. 
You see he arranges all my business while 
I am from home. He is a great blessing to 
us. James cannot read writing, and so, you 
see, WiUiain has printed him a letter. 

* * * * * 

In putting in William's letter, I am im- 

Eellea to ask you, why you should not come 
ere and have a farm too ? There is no 
place like England. About five or six thou- 
sand pounds would buy you a gopd farm 
and stock it. I wish you would commission 
me to buy foryou. 

* * * What a humbug nation the 
Americans are ? They will neither Jight 
nor be friends. They will quarrel to all 
eternity but never come to blows. Poor 
devils I if they could but conceive how little 
we think of them, and how little the people 
here can be made to think of them. Madame 
Caialani beats them all hollow in point of 
public importance. I verily believe, from 
my soul, that a declaration of war, on the 
psurt of America, would not be talked of for 
three days even in the coflfee-houses of Lon- 
don ; and as to the people in the country, by 
heaven, they do not know what is meant by 
those migh^ words, the United States of 
America ! We are on a theatre where such 
objects of magnitude are continually passing 
before us, that we cannot help K>rgettin^ 
America. I would scmietimes write an arti- 
cle about it, but nobody would read what I 
wrote. 

We are a surprising nation. Nothing can 
check our spirit of enterprise and industry. 
Such improvements in every part of the 
country, in spite of loads upon loads of 
taxes. Such a good people Goa never made, 
and, I trust, he never will forsake them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

I beg to hear fnm you as soon as conve- 
nient, and I am, with every kind sentiment, 
Your faithful friend. 

And most obedient humble servant, 
Wm. Cobbett. 

P. S. ♦ ♦ * I do not know who it is 
that sends me American newspapers; but 
though I am much obliged to the sender, 
they really are of no sort of use to me, I 
have no time to read them, and it is quite 
impossible to make any body here care any 
thing about America. 



IfiBW York, 20th FeVy. 1811. 

* * * As to my situation Tiere, I am as 
well as I ever was in all my life time ; and 
all my affairs are as prosperous, and more 
so, than ever. The attempt to stifle me has 
completely failed. I have all my family 
here, turn and turn about. Wifliam and 
Johnny Morgan are now with me j and how 
useful they are, you may judge from deaar 
William's letter, which I enclose, aiMt which 
is so much like my writing, that you would 
almost swear it was mine. The whole ar« 
fine, hearty, beautiful children, but William 
is the sweetest boy that ever breathed. I 
wish to God you could see him. He is only 
twelve years old now, and you will see what 
a letter he writes. 

BoTLET, near Southampton, > 
17th July, 1815. ; 

* * * It gave us all, ourselves and 
seven children, great pleasure to hear of you. 
Those who have not seen you, have often 
heard of you. Your name, your character, 
your faithful friendship they have heard of 
so often, that your letter seemed to them like 
one from a friend in London, or any other 
English town. ♦ * * This is the brood, 
and we have all good sound bodies and 
minds. I have a large farm, and we never 
buy anything to eat. Bread, flour, beef, 
mutton, lamb, veal, poultry, pigmeat, all 
produced, and killed, and worked up by our- 
selves. We only want a government that 
would not take from us in taxes more than 
nine-tenths of our produce, to make us com- 
fortable. But this blessed government takes 
ninety-nine hundredths, leaving us hardly 
the means of existence. 

I perceive that you call the late war " an 
unnatural war." So it was ; but, it was 
unnatural on our part, and also most atro- 
ciously unjust. All! my good fellow, if 
you had remained here to see what I have 
seen, you would have cursed the oppressors 
more loudly than I have done. You love 
England; you love your native country. 
Aye, but do you love to see that beloved 
country brought into such a state that for- 
eign troops are, in violation of all law, 
brought here to keep Englig^hmen in awe ; 
brought here to shoot at the people ; brought 
to compel our own poor country fellows to 
be tied up and flogged like dogs? I love 
England too ; I love my country too j and, 
it is because I love my country, that I hate 
its oppressors j it is because I love my coun- 
try, that I rejoice when I see those oppres- 
sors foiled in their attempts to reduce you 
to our miserable state. The unjust proceed- 
ings against me, cost me £6000, in various 
ways. The plan was totally to ruin me. 
Spies were continually hovering about my 
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neighbourhood while I waa in prison. Only 
think of losing a fortune for each child, 
merely because I expressed my resentment 
at seeing Englishmen flogged, in England, 
by the hands, and under the boyonets, of 
foreigners ! In a word, I love England, and 
it is because I love her, that I hate her op- 
pressors. « * ♦ * 
P. S. * * * I congratulate you on 
the defeat of the pirates of Algiers, by the 
gallant Decatur. I hope he will scourge 
the petty despots into reason and modera- 
tion. 



RES CURIOSAE. 



BENAVIDES, THE PIRATE. 

The history of Benavides is curious. He 
was a native of Conception Island, and 
served for some time in the Chillian army, 
from which he deserted to the Royalists, but 
was retaken at the battle of Maypo in 1818. 
He was of a ferocious character, and as, in 
addition to the crime of desertion, he had 
committed several murders, he was sen- 
tenced to death, along with his brother, and 
other delinquents. Accordingly, the whole 
party were brought forth in the Plaza of 
Santiago and shot. Benavides, who, though 
terribly wounded, was not killed, had suffi- 
cient fortitude to feisn himself dead. The 
bodies being dragged off, were left without 
burial to be destroyed by the gallinagos, a 
species of vulture. The sergeant who su- 
perintended this last part of the ceremony 
was personally inimical to Benavides, for 
murdering some of his relations ; and to gra- 
tify his revenge, drew his sword, and while 
they were dragging the body of his foe to 
the pile, gave it a severe gash across the 
neck. The resolute Benavides bore this 
also without flinching, and lay like a dead 
man amongst others, until it became dark ; 
he then contrived to extricate himself from 
the heap, and in a most miserable plight 
crawled to a neighbouring cottage, the gen- 
erous inhabitants of which received and at- 
tended bim with the greatest care. 

General San Martin, who was at that 
time planning the expedition to Peru, and 
was looking lor able and enterprising men, 
heard of Benavides being still alive; and 
knowing his talents and courage, considered 
him a ht person to serve some of his des- 
perate purposes in those trying times, when, 
to gain the great object in view, there was 
little scrupulousness about the means. It is 
said that the bold ruffian himself gave in- 
formation of his being alive, and invited San 
Martin to hold a secret conference at mid- 
night, in the centre of the great square of 



Santiago. Tbe appointed signal was to 

strike ore from their flints three times ; & 
mark sufficiently conspiouous for the pur- 
pose of distinction, yet of a nature cfJlca- 
lated to excite no suspicion. San Martin 
accordingly, alone and provided with a brace 
of pistols, went to the spot, where he en- 
countered Benavides similarly armed. Af- 
ter a long conference with the des^rado, 
whom he nnally engaged in his service, he 
settled that Benavides should, for the pre- 
sent, serve in the Chillian army, employed 
against the Arancanian Indians m the soath^ 
but should be ready to join the army in Pe- 
ru, when the expedition sailed. This was 
ill-judged in San Martin; for Benayides 
soon quarrelled with the Chillian general, 
and once more changed sides, offering his 
services to the Indians, who were delighted 
to obtain so brave and unrelenting an asso- 
ciate. In a short time, his experience and 
congenial ferocity gave him so grpat an as- 
cendancy among* this warlike race, that he 
was elected commander-in-chief. 

In this capacity he took various ships and 
the crews prisoners ; for Benavides, tnoag^ 
unquestionably a ferocious savage, was, ney- 
ertheless, a man of resource, full of activity, 
and of considerable energy of character. 
He converted the whale spears and hai^ 

Eoons into lances for his cavalry, and hal- 
erts for his sergeants: the carpenters he 
set to building baggage carts, and repairing 
his boats ; the armourers he kept perpetu- 
ally at work, mending muskets, and maKing 
pikes. He treated the officers too (prison- 
ers) not unkindly ; he allowed them to live in 
his house, and was very anxious, on all ao- 
casions, to have their advice respecting the 
equipment of his troops. On one occasion, 
when walking with the captain of the Her- 
selia, he remarked that nis army was now 
almost complete in every thing, except in 
one essential particular ; and it cut him, he 
said, to the soul, to think of such a defi- 
ciency : he had no trumpets for the cavalry ; 
and added, that it was utterly impossible to 
make the fellows believe themselves dra- 
goons, unless they heard a blast in their ears 
^t every turn ; and neither men nor horses 
would ever do their duty properly, if not 
roused by the sound of a trumpet ; in short, 
he declared that some device must he hit 
on to supply this equifmient. The captiun, 
willing to ingratiate himself with the pirate, 
and after a little refleotaon, suggested to 
him, that trumpets might easily be made out 
of the copper sheets nailed on the bottona of 
the ships he had taken. Venr true, cried 
the delighted chief; how came I not to think 
of that before? Instantly all hands were 
employed in ripping off the copper, and the 
armourers being set to work under his per- 
sonal superintendence, the whole camp, be- 
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fore night, resounded with tiie warlike 
blasts oT the cavalry. The captain of the 
ship, who had given him the brilliant idea of 
the copper trumpets, had, by these means, 
so far won his good will and confidence, as 
to be allowed a considerable range to walk 
in. He, of course, was always looking out 
for some plan of escape ; and at length an 
opportunity occurring, he, with the mate of 
the Ocean, and nine of his own crew, seized 
two whale boats, imprudently left on the 
banks of the river, and rowea off. Before 
quitting the shore, they took the precaution 
of staving all the otner boats, to prevent 
pursuit, and, accordingly, thou^ their 
escape was immediately discovered^ they 
succeeded in getting so much the start of 
the people whom Benavides sent after them, 
that they reached St. Mary's Island in 
safety. 

Tins astonishing man was at last taken, 
and met with the reward, which, sooner or 
later must follow the deeds of blood which 
men of his nature commit. In pursuance 
of sentence passed on the 21st of February, 
1822, he was dragged from the prison, in a 
pannier tied to the tale of a mule, and was 
hanged in the great square. His head and 
hands were afterwards cut off, in order to 
their being placed on high poles, to point 
out the places of his horrid crimes, Santa 
Juana, Tarpellanca and Aranco. 



VHS VIPBR CURE. 

According to medical authority, the Viper 
msuntained an unrivalled standing as an 
almost universal remedy, from the days of 
Galen down to the beginning of the present 
oentury. In leprosy it was thought to be 
wonderful in its operations. Oalen himself 
says, (Lib. XI. ae Simp. Med. focult.) in 
treating of its alleged singular efficacy in 
cases OT this disease, that its first discov- 
ery was by accident. We quote his own 
words : — 

** Being a young man, (says he,) I remem- 
ber one of my companions keeping company 
with a leper, was at last infected, and tnere- 
b^ rendered of a terrible aspect, and offen- 
sive smell ; insomuch that an apartment was 
built for him near the village, from whence 
he was furnished with sustenance. In the 
time of harvest it happened that some wine 
was brought out to the reapers, and set 
carelessly by ; after some time when one of 
them was about to drink, that he might mix 
it with some water, the wine was poured 
forth of the vessel into the drinking cup, 
and therewith a dead Viper: the harvest- 
men, astonished at the sight, and appre- 
hending danger, chose rather to quench 
their thirst with water: however, they were 
so commiserate to the poor leper near ad- 



joining, as beKeving it were better fbr him 
to die than live longer in that miserable cc)i!i* 
dition •, in rezard whereof the^ offered him 
the wine, without taking notice what had 
befallen it ; and bd, soon after the drinking 
thereof, was, to a miracle, restored to health ; 
his hard and scaly skin peeling off, and a 
more smooth and natural one appearing 
underneath." 

*' The other is of ' a leper going to the baths 
for help, and slighted by a courtesan he was 
desperately in love with : she att«npted to 
poison him by giving him wine in which a 
viper accidentally falling, had been drowned ; 
but which, as the former intended for his 
death, proved luckily the means of health.' " 

The various parts of the Viper had their 
respective virtues in divers diseases, as for 
instance — ^we quote from good authority 
again: — 

" 1. The head of the Viper is used as an 
amulet, to be hung about tne neck^ to core a 
Quinsie. 2. The Flesh is hot and dry, and 
purges the whole body by sweat ; and being 
eaten or drunk, it cures the Serofula, and 
the leprosie. 3. The Broth of them performs 
the same things, eating half a Viper at once, 
and fasting five or six hours after it ; so also 
they cure all old ulcers and fistulas, clear 
the eye-sight, help the palsie, and strengthen 
the nerves. 4. The ashes of their Beads 
mixt with a quick deooction of bitter lupins, 
and used as an oyntaient to the temples, 
stops rheums falling into the eyes, and helps 
their dimness, and is an excellent thing 
against St. Anthony's Fire. 5. The fat or 
grease mixt. with honey, is an excellent 
thing to clear the signt. 6. Tfie whole 
Viper in powder (the head and gall ex- 
cepted) cures perfectly the gout, king's evil, 
taken twice a day to ^ij. or more. 7. Oleum 
Viperarum ; it cures the gout, palsie, and 
loprosie, cleanses the skin, and helps all the 
defects thereof. 8. Viper wine. It is made 
by drowning live Vipers in the wine. It cures 
leprosies and the Scrofula. 9. Powder 
of Vipers compound. It is mado as that of 
serpents, and has all the same vertues. 
10. Quintessence of Vipers is very power- 
ful against leprosies, the Scrofula, and 
all impurities of the fiesh and blood. 11. 
Essentia viperarum. It is a most excellent 
medicine, dissolves all excrements and coag- 
ulations of humors, dissolving, putrifying, 
and cleansing like soap ; carrying out every 
ill by sweat, or insensible transpiration, 
curing all sorts of gouts, &c." 

There is, we verily believe, nothing about 
which there is so much humbug as doctor- 
ing. We shall establish our position one 
of these days, by examining some of the 
miserable quackeries, t.^. patent medicines, 
which are advertised so largely in the pa- 
pers, and all o£ which, with some good aad 
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reliable exoeptiona, we liai^ dedmed an- 
nouncing in BlZAER£. 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 



Haslc in PhilAdolphU. 

— There is nothing new going on in oer 
eity^ in a raasi<»l way, at pn^ent ; though 
it is pretty well settled we are shortly to 
have MaHEsteek's tnmpey and the ^rand 
•* Prophete." Snbecriptions to a considera- 
ble amount have been raised ; and more, it 
is presumed, can be had for the asking. We 
think the season, when it does come, will be 
brilliant. Mr. Maretsek has idways been 
popular here as a manager. There has 
been no opera iit Philadelphia since the 
Sontag effort at the National Oiroue; and 
our hd[>itiies are ready for a short season, to 
say the least. 

N«w Music. 

— Messrs. 0. J. Price & Co. Hftve sent us 
several numbers of the *' Musical Reposir 
tory,'' a new publication, lately started in 
New York, by Mr. Alexander Montgomery. 
They contain many popular pieces, waltzes, 
polkas, songs, ^, among tJiem being the 
&mous "Prima Donna Valse,' 'by Jullien. 
The "Musical Repositonr'' is published 
weekly, at $3 per year, or 6 cents the num- 
ber. It ought to command a large circula- 
tion. 

forodi in Paris, Ac 

— " Carl Benson," the correspondent of a 
popular New York fancy paper, i. e, the 
Spirit of the TlmeSy thus speaks of opera in 
Paris under the prima donnarship of rarodi, 
a lady who caused some little excitement in 
Philadelphia a few years ago, under the 
managerial bfi.ton of Mr. Edward L. Walk- 
er, "CarF' writes under date of Novem- 
ber 28th:— 

"Last Tuesday the Italians took us by 
surprise. It had been announced that " La 
Sonnambula'' was the second opera to be 
produced, but instead of that, appeared "Lu- 
creiia Borgia," for the Parisian debut of our 
old friend Parodi, supported b^ nearly the 
same superb cast that sne had in London : 
Gennaro, Mario; the Duke, Tamburini; 
Orsini, Alboni. It is hardly necessary to 
sajr that the house was crowded. Since her 
visit to America, Parodi has considerably 
subdued her manner, in which no traces of 
exaggeration remain, except an occasional 
forced smile. I wish I could add, for old 
acquaintance sake, that she did not sing 
false or dress badly. As to Mario, the st(^ 
ries about his voice deteriorating, &c., are 
all hosh. So &r from falling off ne has ac- 



tually improved as a skqm, and v^ mudk 
improved as an actor. To be sure, in the 
first act he seemed to show a little affecta- 
tion, and appeared at times not to care a 
monosyllable for Parodi and the audience 
together, but this was only a judicious hus- 
banding of his resources for the second and 
third acts, particularly the third, in which 
he was really magnificent. Tamburini made 
a capital Duke, exhibiting an energy and 
fire not expected of him ; his voice, too, is 
recruiting; on the whole, the atmosphere of 
Paris agrees with him much better than that 
of London. Alboni's Orsini is too well 
known to require any remarks. 

"It is hard to say whether ParodTs Pari- 
sian debut should be considered successfal 
or not. She was not much applauded, but 
the audience of the Italians is a very re* 
served and undemonstrative one. As a 
proof of this, it is sufficient to sa^r that no 
attempt was made to encore the trio of the 
secona act, and Mario, favorite as he de- 
servedly is, was not warmly applauded until 
his exquisite air in the third act (generallv 
omitted with us) when he was encored^ 
thou£jn not rapturously, and recalled seve- 
ral times, but he would not sing again. 
There is no claque at this house worth 
speaking of, (indeed many of the seats de* 
voted in other establishments to the claqueurs 
are here occupied by ladies), nor are there 
any club boxes where young men applaud 
half the time, chiefly to show their straw- 
colored kids, and render themselves con- 
spicuous by making a noise* The whole 
tone of the place is that of quiet enjoyment 
without pretence or display; you see few 
women in full dress, except an occasional 
Lorette or foreigner, and gentlemen do not 
hesitate to go in frock coats. The house 13 
dimlr lighted (according to our idoM, at 
least), and there is little splendor of scenic 
decoration or costume. The habitttes go to 
hear good music without making any fuss 
or exaggeration of enthusiasm about it." 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Spiritaal Visiters. 

— This last work of the author of " Musings 
of an Invalid," we observe is very favorably 
noticed by the press. It comes from one of 
the most promising young writers of the 
times ; and one, moreover, who will eventu- 
ally be acknowledged to stand in the first 
ranks. He writes not f(»r money, and hence 
it may be supposed only writes, when he 
has something to write about. We learn he 
holds somewhat in contempt certain Foor- 
reiristic and infidel litterateurs of New Yotk; 
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this wmtempty'm^TomtWf i$ GOB«toiitfy nhow- 
ing itself ib \m wiitixigs. Perhiips he would 
be more of a toadj if he were not beyond 
the reach of necessity. We hardly think 
though, a man c^ his superior intellect and 
high tone, could submit to any menialship, 
even were he by so doing to propitiate the 
whole of Boston, and its literary suburbs. 

— On the 12th of November, M. Alexandre 
Dumas published the first number of his 
Bew journal Le Mousquetaire, at 36 francs 
per annum, to be published daily at 4 o'clock 
m the afternoon. "Le proprietaire, re- 
dacteur en chef, Alexandre iHimas." Upon 
&e title page is the following:-^" This pa- 
per does not publish the pu& of thef^rical 
managers, or book publishers. It pays for 
its seats at the theatre and buys its books." 

The World to Come. 

—This is the title of » 12mo.— pp. 308— 
recently published by M. W. Dodd, of New 
York. It IS from the pen of Rev. Alfred 
Bryant, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Niles, Michigan, and is intended 
to convince the doubting, reclaim the won- 
dering, guide the erring, comfort the afflict- 
ed, cheer the desponding, and lead them to 
seek more earnestly the blessings of life. 

NewBookaftK>miUsttaM. 

— Redfield, of New York, has iust issued 
the following new books, which we shall 
speak of more particularly hereafter : — "Art 
and Indus^ m <^e Crystal Palace,'' revised 
and edited by Horace Greely,—" Clover- 
nook," by Aiiee Carey, a new series, — 
" Vaaconselos," by Frank Cooper. All these 
books are elegantly printed. 

lUTutrated Book ot Song»--Pret^ PolL 

~ These are the titles of two very tastefhl 
juveniles, published by Messrs. Evans & 
Brittan, New York. 

The illustrations in both are very elegant, 
and whether in detail or as a whole, both 
are calculated to make very acceptable 
Christmas gilts. 

Ameriean L«r B«gigter. 

— The December number of this standard 
work, has been received, and contains a vast 
unount of matfoiel whidi must be valuable 
to members of the Bar. D. B. Canfield <Sb 
Co., publi^iera* 

LtModon Literarj Gonrip. 

<7 The Aihenamm says, the prospects of the 
literary season in London are, at least, va- 
ried; and adds, Mr. Macaulay's new vol- 
umes are the subieet of some sossip in lit* 
ewy dretei, mni Mats nae tktowtx about 
which point to a change of Tenne in the 



futuxei theae rumors,' we have reaioii to 
believe^ have no foundation in fact. Sir 
E. B. Lytton seems to be busy with tlte 
profitable task of reprinting his earlier 
works — having made an arrangement, says 
report, with the Messrs. RoutleSge & Co. to 
that end. The terms, as stated to us, are— 
that Messrs. Routledge shall have the right 
to reprint the works of the novelist for ten 
years in cheap editions or otherwise^ on pay- 
ment to him of 20,0O0Z. — Mr. Hallam is si- 
lent, — Mr. Landor has gathered in his last 
fruit, — Mr. Ruskin has begun to utter his 
eloquence in the lecture-room, — Mr, Charles 
Dickens is in Italy, — Mr. Douglas Jerrold 
has turned his hand to politics, — and Mr. 
Thackeray is struggling m those shallows 
of introductory matter which have so often 
threatened the success of his best tales. 
From these sources the surplus of new 
books are, therefore, likely to run short : — 
leaving the greater space and clearer field 
for those who are ready with their ventures. 
Beginning our survey with Albemarle Street, 
we have to note that Mr. Murray's prolific 
press is preparing, for our December read- 
ing, Mr. Mansfield Parky n's long-announced 
work on * Life in Abyssinia,' — ^Dr. Waagen's 

* Treasures of Art m Great Britain,' — Dr. 
Milman's * History of Latin Christianity,' — 
Dr. Hooker's * Himalayan Journals,' — Sir 
R. I. Murchison's * Siluria,' — ^the fourth and 
concluding volume of Signer Farijii's * His- 
tory of Rome,' — Col. St. John Fancourt's 

* Early History of Yucatan,' — a work by Mr. 
Charles Knight, with the attractive title of 
*Once upon a Time,' — and a new library 
edition of the works of Oliver Goldsmith, to 
be edited by Mr. Peter Cunningham. The 
last-named writer is also, we believe, pre- 
paring a new edition of Johnson's * Lives of 
the Poets' with notes, corrections, and addi- 
tions. Stepping from Albemarle Street to 
Piccadilly, Messrs. Chapman & Hall are 
nreparing a collected edition of Mr. R. 
Montgomery's works in one volume, — Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon's * Scenes from the Domes- 
tic History of the Resolution,' — a new trans- 
lation df * The Divine Comedy,' by Mr. Pol- 
lock, — ^a work by the late Henry Southern 
on * Sir Philip Sydney and the Arcadia,' 
and a volume erf 'French Experiences,' by 
Mr. Bayle St. John. — ^Among other works 
which are about to issue from the press of 
Mr. Bentley, are : — ^three volumes of * The 
Private Correspondence of Rajah Brooke,' — 
a work on 'Anatolia,' by the author of 
'Frontier Lands,' — Madame de Bury's 'Me- 
moirs of the Princess Palatine,' — and Mr. 
Lloyd's ' Scandinavian Adventures during a 
Residence of Twenty Years.' — Messrs. Long- 
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and Memdirs/ — and a second Tolmne of 
Lord Holland's 'Memoirs of the Whig 
Party.' — These are only part of the new 
works in preparation, — hat, imperfect as is 
the list, it serves to prove a considerable 
amount of literary activity in various direc- 
tions. 



EDITORS' SANS-SOUCI. 

Town-Talk. 

— The Panorama of Niagara, by Franken- 
stein, now being exhibited at Concert Hall, 
is one of the best things of the kind we ever 
saw, so far as the painting is concerned. It 
presents, in other words, the different incom- 
parable views which one gets of Niagara, 
after a sojourn of a few days, just as they 
are. It is now some twelve years since we j 
visited the great falls, but we felt at a ' 
glance, the truthfulness of the greater part 
of the views presented in Mr. Frankenstein's 
collection. We were annoyed very much, 
by the inflated, and ridiculous style of the 
delineator of these paintings in our city. 
Who he is, we care not ; a greater bore for a 
fellow-traveller, among the enchanted scenes 
represented, could not oe found. He aspires, 
all the time ; now and then by voice ana ges- 
ture, it would seem that he is to mount 
right up in the air; but his straps — if he 
wears straps — ^perhaps are all thai keep 
him down. 

Now is the time for Christmas presents, 
and we will, therefore, as in duty bound, 
tell our readers where they are sure of find- 
ing such as will suit their tastes : — 

Books, 
— at A. Hart's, Chestnut and Fourth streets ; 
Herman Hooker's, Chestnut and Eigh'th 
streets; C. J. Price & Co's, No. 7 Hart's 
Buildings ; G. A. Correa's, No. 232 Chest- 
nut street; C. J. Henderson & Co., Fifth 
and Arch. 

SUtfonery, 
—at Wm. H. Maurice's, 123 Chestnut street ; 
A. K. Moore's, No. 374 Chestnut street ; 
Hogan & Bechtel's, No. 85 South Fourth 
street. 

Fancy Qoods, 

— atF. H. Smith's, No. 205 Arch street; 
Wm. T. Fry's, No. 128 Arch street. 

Ptetnres, Ac., 

— at Charles N. Robinson's, No. 248 Chest- 
nut street ; G. A. Correa's. 

Childr«D*8 CarriagM, Ae., 

— at Bushnell & Tull's, No. 65 Dock street ; 
A. L. Hickey & Co's, No. 148 Chestnut 

street. 

PwAimef, Soap, te., 

— at X. Baudn's, No. lUOhMtewt^tnet; 



SlUBuel Shnes', Twelfth and Cbesteut; F. 
Z^rman's, Ninth and Catharine streets. 

OonftotknlMrttfl, 

— at Isaac Newton's, Chestnut street, oppo- 
site Independence Hall ; A. A. Jones', No. 
359 Chestnut street. 

PUnot, 
-« at J. l:. Gould's, No. 164 Chestbut street ; 
C. Meyer's, Fourth below Chettont; G. 
yo(rt's, No. 68 North Fourth (Street 

We hope our readers will all have tbe 
happiest of holydays, and that many re- 
turns of the festive stasoii ms^ be made 
to them. 

N«irPriiitiac<Mfe6» 
— Our old printer, Mr» James H. Bryson, 
has establisMd himself in a new printing, 
office, on the site of his old stand. No. 2 
North Sixth street, where^ we doubt not, be 
will do a better business than ever. He has 
added several new and beautifol fonts of 
type to his stock, and one or two new 
presses. Moreover, he has a spacious and 
beautiful room in the second story of the 
new building, erected at his suggestion, and 
it is fitted up after the best posnble manner. 
Mr. B. printed Bizarrb during the whole of 
the third volume. We point to it, as an 
evidence of his typographicfd accuracy. 

Pbrtrkit of » Charlatan. 

— Will some of our readers trattdate the 
following into rhyme : — 

TimieM <!• tons ttrat mans, CUitro tieut Ik notoe aidi^ 
Aree un saeret aiocllrait, 

Ub Moretiii«rTafll«az,qii'd noauaa wMfummftmnmkdM, 
Et qui n'Mt ritti qu'iiii polaon lank ; 
Cflil un Uen da fuailla, ateni par loa taliat 
Ja saU cVtoit im fpteiflqwi 
Toot an plos eontra la o^iqna; 
Half, an sm mainn inr^MnteniAnt, 
n qa6rit tout paHUt«natkt : 
Apoplaxia, hydropitle, 
EpQepda at pUurMa ; 
Charchar un pan danf notra Mqwit; 
Nommar quclqu'autre maladJa : 
L'h^morrhagie Q la qu6rit 
Bamada uniTarsall U na randa paa la Tk. 
Queer Bill. 

— The foUowin^in aSpanishplay bill of 1762, 
which was exhibited at Seialle :-»" To tbe 
Sovereign of Heaven — to Uie Mothter of Ibe 
Eternal W<Hrld~-to the Pc^ar Star of SpaiD— 
to the Comforter of all Spaui--to the fiuthfol 
Protectress of the ^»am^ Nation — to the 
Honour and Qlory of the Mmk Holy Virgin 
Mary — ^for her benefit, and for the Propi^ 
tion of her Worship-— the company of Come- ■ 
diaas will this day give a represiAtation of 
the Comio Pieoe oallM-^ 

Nanutb. 
llie celebrated ItaliAn will iklso danee tbe 
Fandaago, and the Theatre wiil be req)eotft- 
Idy iUttmiiiated." 
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FOR THE W£EK KNDINQ 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1853. 

BRILI-AT SAVARIN AGAIN. 

We promised last week to give more ex- 
tracts trom M. Savarin*8 curious book on the 
Physiology of Taste, at some future time, 
and proceed to fulfil that promise even thus 
early, 

ABE WOHBK GOUR)IANDS? 

** The penchant of the fair sex for gour- 
mandise is not unlike instinct; for gour- 
mandise is favourable to beauty. 

" A series of exact and rigorous examina- 
tions, has shown that a succulent and deli- 
cate person on careful diet, keeps the appear- 
ance of old age long absent 

" It makes the eyes more brilliant, and 
the color more fresh. It makes the muscles 
stronger, and as the depression of the 
muscles causes wrinkles, those terrible ene- 
mies of beauty, it is true that other things 
being equal, those who know how to eat, are 
ten years younger than those ignorant of 
that science. 

" Painters and sculptors are well aware of 
this, for they never represent those to whom 
abstinence is a matter of duty, such as 
anchorites and misers, except as pale, thin, 
and wrinkled."— -pp. 178-9. 

AN INCIDENT AT HARTFORD. 

" While I was living at Hartford, in Con» 
necticut, I was lucky enough to kill a wild 
turkey. This exploit deserves to be transmit- 
ted to posterity, and I tell it with especial 
complaisance as I am myself the hero. 

** An American farmer had invited me to 
hunt on his grounds ; he lived in the re- 
motest part oi" the State, and promised me 
partridges, grey squirrels and wild turkeys. 
He also permitted me to bring a friend* or 
two if I pleased. 

** One fine day in October, 1794, therefore, 
with a friend, I set out with the hope of 
reaching the farm of Mr. Bulow, five mortal 
leagues from Hartford, before night. 

" Though the road was hardly traced, we 
arrived there without accident, and were re- 
ceived with that cordial hospitality expressed 



by acts, for before we bad been five minutes 
on the fiarm, dogs, horses and men were all 
suitably taken care of. 

" About two hours were eonsnmed in the 
examination of the farm and its depen- 
dencies. I would describe all this if I did 
not prefer to display to the reader the fcmr 
buxom daughters of Mr. Bulow, to whom 
oor arrival was a great event. 

" Their ages were from sixteen to twentjr- 
. four, and there was so much simplicitv ra 
their persons, so much activity and abandon, 
that every motion seemed full of sraee. 

** After our return from walking we sat 
I around a well furnished table. A superb 
I piece of corned beef, a stewed goo«e, and 
a magnificent leg of mutton, besides an 
abundance of vegetables and two large jn^ 
: of cidor, one at each end of ik» table, made 
!,up our bill of fare. 

" When we had proven to our host, that 
in appetite at least, we were true huntsmen, 
we began to make arrangements for our 
sport. He told us where we would find 
game, and gave us land-marks to guide us 
on our return, not forgetting farm-houses 
where we could obtain refreshments. 

" During this conversation the ladies had 
prepared excellent tea, of which we drank 
several cups, and were then shown into a 
room with two beds, where exercise and 
fatigue procured us a sound sleep. 

" On the next day we set out rather late, 
and having come to the end of the clearings 
made by Mr. Bulow, I found myself in a 
virgin forest for the first time. The sound 
of the axe had never been heard there. 

" I walked about with delight, observing 
the blessings and ravages of time which 
creates and destroys, and I amused myself 
by tracing all the periods on the life of an 
oak since the moment when its two leaves 
start from the ground, until it leaves but a 
long black mark which is the dust of its 
heart. 

" My companion, Mr. King, reproached 
me for my moodiness, and we began the hunt. 
We killed first some of those pretty grey par- 
tridges which ai*e so round and so tender. 
We then knocked down six or seven grey 
, squirrels, highly esteemed in America, and 
at last were fortunate enough to find a flock 
of turkeys. 

** They rose one after the other, flying 
rapidly and crying loudly. Mr. King fireS 
! on the first and ran after it. The others 
were soon out of shot. The most sluggish 
of all arose at last, not ten paces from me. 
It fiew through an opening, I fired and it 
fell dead. 

** One must be a sportsman to conceive the 

extreme pleasure this shot caused me. I 

seieed on the superb bird and turned it Over 

\ a^d over for a quarter of an hour, until I 
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of her Toioe, which was at at once dear, I 
fresh and accentuated. 

** On the next day, in spite of Mr. Bulow's 
persuasions, we set out. 1 nad duties to dis- 
charge; amd while the houses were hein? 
prepared, Mr. Bulow took me aside and used 
these remarkable words. 

•* * You see in me, sir, a happy man, if 
there be one under heaven ; all that you see 
here is derived from my own property. My 
stockings were knit b^ my daughters, and 
my cloths were furnished by my flocks. 
They also, with ray carden, furnish me with 
an abundance of healthy food. The great^t 
euloginm of our government is, that in the 
State of Connecticut there are a thousand 
farmers as well satisfied as I am, the doors 
of whom have no locks. 

** * Taxes are almost nothing, and as Icmg 
as they be paid any one can sleep calmly. 
Congress favors national industry as much 
as it can, and merchants are always ready 
to take from us whatever we wish to sell. I 
have ready money for a long time, for I have 
just sold at twenty-four dollars a barrel, flour 
I usually receive eight for. 

" * All this is derived from the liberty we 
have acquired, and established on good laws. 
I am master of my own house ; and you will 
not be astonished when you know that we 
never fear the sound of the drum, and, ex- 
cept on the 4th of July, the glorious anni- 
versary of our Independence, neither soldiers, 
uniforms, nor bayonets are seen/" — pp. 
108-14. 

TRUFFLES. 

*'The origin of the truffle is unknown; 
they are found, but none know how tbej 
vegetate. The most learned men have 
sought to ascertain the secret, and fancied 
they discovered the seed. Their promises, 
however, were vain, and no planting was 
ever followed by a harvest. This, perhaps, 
is all right, for as one of the great values 
of truffles is their dearness, perhaps they 
would be less highly esteemed if tiiey were 
cheaper. 

** * lUjoice, my friend,' said I, * a superb 
lace is about to be manufactured at a very 
low price.' 

" * Ah,r replied she, * think you, if it be 
cheap, that any one would wear it ?' 

** The Romans were well acquainted vrith 
the truffle, but I do not think they were ac- 
quainted with the French variety. Those 
which were their delight were obtained from 
Greece and Africa, and especially from libia. 
The substance was pale, tingcKi with rose, 
and the Libian truffles were sought for as 
being far the most delicate and highly pe^ 
fumed. 



heard my companion's voice calling for as- 
sistance. I hurried to him and found that 
he called me to aid him in looking for a 
iuikey be claimed to have killed^ but which 
had disappeared. 

'* I put my dog on the scent but he led us 
into an under growth, so thick and thorny 
that a snake could scarcely penetrate it ; I 
had then to give up the search, and my 
oompanicm was in a bad humor all day 
l<mg. 

** The rest of the day scarcely deserves the 
honors of printing. On our return we lost 
ourseWes m boundless woods, and we were 
in notu little danger of having to stay out 
all nieht, when the silvery tones of Mr. 
Bulovrs daughters, and the deep bass of 
their father, who had come to look for us, 
guided us home. 

" The four sisters were fully armed with 
clean dresses, new ribbons, Jjretty hats, and 
so carefully shod that it was evident that 
they had formed a high opinion of us. I 
tried to make myself agreeable to the one of 
the ladies who took my arm, a thing she did 
as naturally as if it had belonged to hevjure 
conjugali, 

** When we reached the farm supper was 
ready, but before we sat down to the table 
we drew near to a bright and brilliant fire 
which had been lighted for us, though the 
season did not indicate that such a precau- 
tion was necessary. We found it very com- 
fortable, fatigued as we were, ana were 
rested as if by enchantment. 

** This custom doubtless comics from the 
Indians who always have a fire in their huts. 
It may be, this is a tradition of St. Francis 
de Sales, who said that fire was good eleven 
months of the year [twu liquet), 

** We ate as if we were famished ; a large 
bowl of punch enabled us to finish the even- 
ing, and a conversation, which our host 
made perfectly free, led us far into the 
night. 

** Wo spoke of the war of Independence, 
in which Mr. Bulow had served as a field 
officer of M. de La Fayette, who every day 
becomes greater in the eyes of the Ameri* 
cans, who always designate him as *the 
Marqub' of agriculture, which at that time 
enriched the United States, and finally of 
my native land, which I loved the more be- 
cause I was forced to leave it. 

" When wearied of conversation the father 
would say to his eldest daughter, * Maria, 
give us a song.' She without any embar- 
rassment sung the American nati(mal airs. 
The complaints of Mary Stuart and of 
Andrl, all popular in America. Maria had 
taken a few lessons, and in that remote 
county passed for a virtuosa ; her singing 
though, aerived its charm from the quality 
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"Prom the Romans to our own time, there 
was a lonp interregnum, and the resurrec- 
tion of truffles is an event of recent occur- 
rence. I have read many old books, in 
which there is no allusion to them. The 
generation for which I vrrite may almost be 
said to witness its resurrection. 

"About 1780 truffles wore very rare in 
Paris, and they were to be had only in small 
quantities at the Hotd des Americans, and at 
the Hotd de Province, A dindon trufee was 
a luxury only seen at the tables of great no- 
bles and of kept women. 

« « « * # 

"At the time I write (1825) the glory of 
the truffle is at its apogee. Let no one ever 
confess that he dinea where truffles were not. 
However good any entr6e may be, it seems 
bad unless enriched by truffles. Who has 
not felt his mouth water when any allusion 
was made to truffles * a la provingaie.' 
***** 

" In Piedmont white truffles are met with, 
which are very highly esteemed. They 
have a slight flavor, not injurious to their 
perfection, because it gives no disagreeable 
return. 

" The best truffles of France eome from 
P6rigord and upper Provence. About the 
month of January they have their highest 
perfume. 

"Those from Bugoy also have a light 
flavor, but can not be preserved. 

" Those of Burgunay and Dauphiny are 
of inferior quality. They are hard, and are 
deficient in farinacious matter. Thus, there 
are many kinds of truffles. 

" To hnd truffles, dogs and hogs are used, 
that have been trained to the purpose. 
There are men, however, with such practised 
eyes that by the inspection of the soil they 
can say whether it contains truffles or not, 
and what is their quality." — pp. 125-28. 



"The first coffee tree was found in Arabia, 
and in spite of the various transplantations 
it has undergone, the best coffee is yet ob- 
tained there. 

" An old tradition states that coffee was 
discovered by a shepherd of old, who saw 
that his flock was always in the greatest 
state of excitement and hilarity when they 
browsed on the leaves of the coifee tree. 

" Though this may be but an old story, 
the honor of the discovery belongs only in 
part to the goat-herd. The rest belongs to 
him who first made use of the bean, and 
boiled it. 

" A mere decoction of green coffee is not a 
most insipid drink, but carbonization de- 
velops the aroma and forms an oil which is 
the peoaliarity of Uie o<^ee we drink, and 



which would have been eternally unknown 
but for the intervention of boat. 

"The Turks excel us in this. They em* 
ploy no mill to torturate the coffee, but beat 
It with wooden' pestlbs in mortars. When 
the pestles have been long used, they becomo 
precious and are sold at great prices. 

" I had to examine and determine vrhether 
in the result one or the other of the two 
methods be preferable. 

"Consequently, I burned carefully a pound 
of good mocha, and sepai'ated it into ^wo 
equal portions, the one of which was passed 
through the mill, and the other oeaten 
Turkish fashion in a mortar. 

" I made coffee of each, taking eoual 
weights of each, poured on an equal weight 
of boiling water and treated them both pre- 
cisely alike. 

" I tasted this coffee myself, and caused 
others who were competent judges to do so. 
The unanimous opinion was that ooffee 
which had been beaten in a mortar was far 
better than that which had been ground. 

" Any one may repeat the experiment. In 
the interim I will tell you a strange anecdote 
of the influence of one or the other kind of 
manipulation. 

" * Monsieur,* said Napoleon, one day to 
Laplace, ' how comes it that a glass of water 
into which I put a lump of loaf sugar tastes 
more pleasantly than if I had put in the 
same quantity of crushed sugar.' * Sire,' 
said the philosophic Senator, * there are 
three substances the constituents of which 
are identical — sugar, gum and amidon ; they 
differ only in certain conditions, the secret 
of which nature has preserved. I think it 
possible that in the effect produced by the 
pestle some saccharine particles become 
either gum or amidon, and cause the differ- 
ence.' 

" Some years ago all directed their atten- 
tion to the mode of preparing coffee ; the 
reason doubtless was that the head of the 
government was fond of it. 

" Some proposed not to bum nor to 
powder it, to boil it three quarters of an 
hour, to strain it, &c. 

"I have tried this and all the methods 
which have been suggested from day to day, 
and prefer that known f\» a la Dvbelloy, 
which consists in pouring boiling water on 
coffee placed in^ porcelain or silver vessel 
piercea with a number of very minute holes. 
The first decoction should be taken and 
brought to the boiling point, then passed 
through the strainer again, and a coffee will 
be obtained clear and strong as possible. 

" I have also tried to make coffee in a high 
pressure boiling apparatus ; all I obtained, 
however, was a fluid intensely bitter, and 
strong enough to take the skin from the 
throat of a Cossack. 
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Hffects of coffei. 



" Doctors have diflfered in relation to the 
sanitary properties of coffee. We will omit 
all this, and devote ourselves to the more 
important point, its influence on the organs 
of thought. 

" There is no doubt but that coffee greatly 
excites the cerebral faculties. Any man 
who drinks it for the first time is almost sure 
to pass a sleepless nicht. 

** Sometimes the effect is softened or modi- 
fled by custom, but there are many persons 
on whom it always produces this effect, and 
who consequenty cannot use coffee. 

** I have said '^ that the effect was modified 
by use, a circumstance which does not pre- 
vent its having effect in another manner. I 
have observed persons whom coffee did not 
prevent from sleeping at night, need it to 
teep them awake during the day, and never 
failed to slumber when they had taken it for 
dinner. 

" There are others who are torpid all day 
when they have not taken their cup in the 
morning. 

" Voltaire and Buffon used a great deal of 
coffee. Perchance the latter was indebted 
to it for the admirable clearness we observe 
in his works, and the second for the har- 
monious enthusiasm of his style. It is evi- 
dent that many pages of the treatise on man, 
the dog, the tiger, lion and horse, were 
written under a strange cerebral excite- 
ment. 

" The lose of sleep caused by coffee is not 
painful, for the perceptions are very clear, 
and one has no disposition to sleep. One is 
always excited and unhappy when wakeful- 
ness comes from any other cause. This, 
however, does prevent such an excitement, 
when carried too far, from being very in- 
jurious. 

"Formerly only persons of mature age 
took coffee. Now every one takes it, and 
perhaps it is the taste which forces onward 
the immense crowd that besiege all the 
avenues of the Olympus, and of the temple 
of memory. 

" The (jordwainer, author of the tragedy 
of Zenobia, which all Paris heard read a few 
years ago, drank much coffee; for that reason 
he excelled the cabinet-maker of Nevers, 
who was but a drunkard, 

'* Coffee is a more powerful fluid than peo- 
ple generally think. A man in good health 
may drink two bottles of wine a day for a 
long time, and sustain his strength. If he 
drank that quantity of coffee he would be- 
come imbecile and die of consumption, 

*^ I saw at Leicester square, in London, a 
man whom coffee had made a cripple. He 
had ceased to suffer, and then drank but six 
cups a day. 



** All fkthers and mothers should make 
their children abstain from coffee, if ther do 
not wish them at twenty to be puny dned 
up machines* People In large cities should 
pa^ especial attention to this, as thmr 
children have no exaggeration of strength 
and health, and are not so hearty as those 
born ill the country. 

" I am one of those who have been obticed 
to ^ive up coffee, and I will conclude Stis 
article by telling how rigorously I was sub- 
jected to its power. 

** The Duke of Moesa, then minister of 
justice, called on me for an opinion about 
which I wished to be careful, and for which 
he had allowed me but a very short time. 

" I determined then to sit up all night, 
and to enable me to do so took two large 
cups of strong and highly flavored coffee. 

•* I went home at seven o'clock to get the 
papers which had been promised me, but 
round a note telling me I would not get them 
until the next day. 

"Thus in every respect disappointed, I 
returned to the house where I had dined, 
and played a game of piquet, without any of 
the moody fits to which I was ordinarily 
subject. 

" I did justice to the coffee, but I was not 
at ease as to how I would pass the ni^ht. 

"I went to bed at my usual hour, thinking 
that if I did not get my usual allowance, I 
would at least get four or ^ye hours, suffi- 
cient to carry me through the day. 

** I was mistaken. I had been two hours 
in bed and was wider awake than ever ; I 
was in intense mental agitation, and fancied 
mv brain a mill, the wheels of which re- 
volved, grinding nothing. 

** The idea came to me to turn this fancy 
to account, and I did so, arousing myself by 
putting into verse a story I had previously 
read in an English paper. 

** I did so without difficulty, and as I did 
not sleep I undertook another, bat in vaiB. 
A dozen verses had exhausted my poedc 
faculty, and I gave it up. 

** I passed the ni^t without sleep, and 
without even being stupefied for a momoit, I 
arose and passed the day in the same man- 
ner. When on the next ni^t I went to bed 
at my usual hour I made a calculatitm, and 
found out that I had not sli^ f<^ forty 
hours."— pp. 13G-42, 



TOMBS OF THK PATRI* 
AKCHS. 

At a late nteetkig of the Sfro^gj^iaa 
Society of London, Mr. Wright read a paper, 
entitled '' Notes on the Appearance of the 
so-oslled Tombs of the Fatriaretis at Hebrott 
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in the Middle Ages." He began with the 
Uinerarifum a BurdigcUa Hierusalem usque 
(a.d. 333), whioh describes the holy sites 
long before Saraoeo or Turk made their ap- 
pearance in Syria. This Itinerary describes 
the tombs of Joseph as being in the neigh- 
borhood of Neapolis (NablAz), and those of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, Rebecca, and 
LeAh at Hebron. Next came Bishop Arculf, 
who visited the Holy Land about a. d. 700, 
and described the tombs of the Patriarchs, 
as well as those of Adam, the first man, as 
being in a doable cave looking towards 
Mamr6 (Hebron). The cave was inclosed 
by a low square wall, which Mr. Wright 
identified with the monument in form of a 
square, " memoria per quadrum** of the 
traveller of Bordeaux. Sjewulf, who travel- 
led in 1102, described Hebron as having 
been destroyed by the Saracens. The monu- 
ments of Adam and of the Patriarchs, of an- 
cient workmanship, were surrounded by a 
very strong castle ; each of the three monu- 
ments being like a great church, with two 
sarcophagi placed in a very honourable man-' 
nor within, that is, one for the man and one 
for the woman. The bones of Joseph were 
buried more humbly than the rest, as it 
were, at the extremity of the castle. Mr. 
Wright thought that what Ssewulf calls the 
castle was probably the square wall men- 
tioned by Arculf, or a stronger one built on 
its site, and that the small srpulchre formerly 
attributed to Adam had been transferred to 
Joseph. It was evident, however, that great 
improvements had been made in the interior 
since the Holy Land had been in possession 
of the Crusaders, and it had become cele- 
brated as a show place. Sixty-one years 
after, and Benjamin of Tudela describes the 
Gentiles as having erected six sepulchres, 
which they said were those of the Patriarchs 
and their wives. But if any Jew came, who 
gave an additional fee to the keeper of the 
cave, an iron door was opened, which dates 
from the time of the Patriarchs, and he was 
admitted into three caves ; in the third of 
which were the three sepulchres of the 
Patriarchs and their wives, bearing inscrip- 
tions to that effect. Mr. Wright thinks that 
Benjamin related this from hearsay ; but it 
shows that Jews in the twelfth century con- 
sidered the monuments shown by the Chris- 
tians as the tombs of the Pa^iarchs to be 
mere inventions. The German monk Bur- 
chardus, or Burckhardt, in 1283, described 
the Saracens as having, after the re-posses- 
sion of the Holy Land, built a fortification 
(munitionem) over against (contra) the dou- 
ble cave, which was contained in the Cathe- 
dral Church. Forty years after this Maun- 
deville describes the Saracens as keeping the 
sepulchres very carefiilly, and suffering no 
Christian to enter them ; a practice which 



they have earefblly adhered to ap to the pre- 
sent time. Mr. Wright then remarked upon 
Sandys' mistaken statement of ^e building 
raised over the tombs being a goodly temple 
erected over the cave of their burial by 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, converted 
now into a mosque ; also upon Ali Bey's 
description of the tombs as being in a Greek 
Churcn, now converted into a mosque. 
Oapt. Mangles's description of an onteryrall, 
of great antiquity, was referred by Mr. 
Wright to the square wall of the early tra- 
vellers, and the "great stones" were the 
lapides mirce pulchritudinis of the Itinerary 
of the year 333. The reading of this paper 
was followed by an interesting discussion, 
in which Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Black, Dr. Turn* 
bull, Mr. Loaden, Dr. Camps, and Mr. Ains- 
worth took part. The authenticity of th6 
site as far as regarded the three Patriarchs 
and ther wives was strongly advocated from 
the testimony afforded by Biblical records, 
by Josephus, Eusebius, Jerome, and by 
modem travellers, as Bobinson, Olin, Lord 
Lindsay, and others. Allusion was also 
made to the descriptions of Giovanni Finati, 
servant of Mr. Bankes, of the Rev. Mr. 
Monro, and John Sanderson (1601), who 
described the tomb of £sau as excluded from 
the privilege of lying among the Patriarchs. 
Sanaerson also says, none were allowed to 
go down into the cave, but that persons 
might view it as far as the lamp allowed, 
Moslems being furnished with more light for 
the purpose than Jews. The possibility of 
the remains being intact was also advocated 
from the reverence paid to them from the 
most remote times by the different succeed- 
ing powers and creeds. 



AOE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

At a late Anti-Guardian meeting in Lon- 
don, a Mr. S. Sharpe offcrd a paper " On 
the Comparative Age of the Pyramids of 
Memphis." He said his aim was to show 
that the largest pyramid was not the oldest, 
but the second in point of age ; first, because 
within it had been found the name of Nef- 
chofo, the second of the two builders ; se- 
condly, because the great causeway, which 
now leads to the largest pyramid, has been 
turned, and at some former time it led to 
the smaller of the two pyramids ; and 
thirdly, because the greater number of pas- 
sages in the larger pyramid proves it more 
modern than its fellow, which is more sim- 
ple. Another aim was to show that the 
builder of the older and smaller of the two 
pyramids might, perhaps, have begun it 
without any fixed determination as to how 
large it should be ; but that the bnilder of 
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the second and larger of the two had ^xed 
its size in his mind before he began to build. 
The passage and chambers prove that he 
meant it to be neither much larger nor much 
smaller thui it is. It was planned to exceed 
the former in size. The third aim of the 
paper was to show that the third and fourth 
pyramids were both made by Queen Nitocris, 
the last of the Memphite* sovereigns, who 

foverned Egypt during the minoritv of 
'hothmosis the Third. The name of king 
Mycera has been found in botli of these 
pyramids; Mycera is the first name of Queen 
Nitocris, and it was probably the name used 
in Memphis for Thothmosis the Third. And 
thus the assertion of Herodotus, that the 
third pyramid was built by King Mvcerinus, 
may be reconciled with that of Manetho, 
which states that it was built by Queen 
Nitocris, and also with the statement of 
Eratosthenes and the monuments, that Ni- 
tocris governed as regent for her husband, 
afterwards for his successor. Mr. Sharpe 
was of opinion that the two largest pyramids 
were not older than b.c. 1700, and that the 
third and fourth were built about b. c. 1350. 



INEDITED LETTERS 
COBHETT. 

(Continued.) 



OF 



Hyde Park, Long Island, ) 
13th Jure, 1817. j 

* * * My son John is going to stay 
with you three weeks, if you arc not tired 
of him before that time is up. * * * I 
have ordered him not, on any account, to go 
into a steam boat, nor to go i7ito the water, or 

bathing or fishing. * * * The d 

rs^ak at home will not be able to pillage 
my property. My good and worthy friend, 
Mr. White, my Solicitor, has kept his paw 
safe upon the whole, and, without my con- 
sent, they cannot, I hope, stir an inch. I 
am sure that my publications in England 
will not yield me less than two or three thou- 
sand pounds a year, do their worst, not one 
penny of which they can touch. 

All the news I receive convinces me that 
it cannot be long before things must change 
there ; and change in such a way as to call 
me back. At any rate, 1 will do nothing 
against the laws of Englaiid, as England 
was ; and nothing sliall make me give up my 
country or my countrymen. 

Hyde Park, Ist September, 1817. 

I hear that there are many Swiss redemp- 

tioners, arrived in a vessel at Philadelphia. 

They are most excellent labourers, and 

would exactly suit me. I should like to 



have two. Young Jemmy Paul and y«<i 
must come here in October to see my fam- 
ing. I have about five acres of buckwheat, 
nine of Swedish turnips, one of carrots and 
parsnips, and one of cabbages, all the finest 
that can be imagined. Some of my turnips 
already weigh about J?t?e pounds. If I can 
do this witfwut manure, in ground which all 
my neighbors said would bear nothing, in 
which I plowed up six acres of rye becanse 
it was worth nothing to stand, what can I 
do aiwther yearf 1 have an EnglishmaB 
and his wife, who came from four mUet of 
BotUy, whose family have worked for me 
for years, and who, on their arrival, found 
me out. They are engaged for a year, I 
want two more men that I can depend on, 
and these Swiss appear to be just the thing. 
With these I shall be able to make a great 
deal of money ; but it is too fatiguing to be 
bothered by these come-and-go rascals on 
this island. Pray, therefore, do me the 
great service to see about them. I should 

S refer two single men under thirty-five, 
lut the wives might be no harm. SmdU 
children would be very inconvenient. But 
the men must be gardeners or farmers. — 
You will be a good judge of them ; and I 
must leave the matter to you ; but if there 
is iw haste, if the chance is not likely to be 
lost, you can write to me first, before yon 
make any bargain. I do not care whether 
it be for one year or for three. My news 
from my wife is up to the 23rd of June. 
* * * Great anxiety was felt in England 
for some writings from me. Lord Folke- 
stone, Mr. HuUett, and numerous gentlemen 
had been with my wife to express their 
hope, that I would not turn my hack on my 
country ! Just as if I was a man to do that! 
My publisher has sold 45,000 of my Regis- 
ter that I left behind me, and had paid 
about 70 guineas, my share of the clear 
profits, to my wife 1 They had not yet re- 
ceiveil any Register from me ; but they had 
got the agreeable news of our safe arrival, 
and the letter or two which I published in 
the American newspapers on my arrival, in 
answer to the New York fellows, had been 
taken from the American newspapers, pub- 
lished in a little pamphlet, and was setting 
all London in a ferment of eagerness. The 
tyrants have been humbled by the Juries, 
who seem resolved not to shed innocent 
blood. And, indeed, I have now no doubt 
of my work's having a free course. My At- 
torney is not disposed to sdl any part of my 
estate ; and I have ordered him iwt to doit, 
by any means, but to let for three year» to 
good tenants, at moderate rent. Thus, my 
friend, all is well ; and in the meanwhile, I 
will not be idle here. In November, I shall 
go to Philadelphia, and then I shall tickle 
eke gentry there on account of the proceed- 
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ings of ifeJ&tin, his jvdgt^ and his jtiriet. 
I am sorry that he and Dallas are dead ; for 

by , 1 will haveyiw/toe; I will have their 

judgments rwersed by Act of Assembly. 
They will be cttrsedly pusiled with me. 
But pray, say nothing about this. The 
thing will occupy me a month, perhaps; 
but I shall have that time to see all my old 
friends. Remember me kindly to the wor- 
thy old Norfolk Baw and to the Pauls, and 
present Johnny's (as well as mine) most 

kind regards to Mrs. M , whom I long 

to aee. God bless you. 

Wm. Cobbett. 

Harrisbubgh, 10th Feb, 1818. 

A report has been made and printed. It 
is as favourable as it can possibly be. It 
will come on in the Senate on Saturday, 
But I am afraid I must remain another ten 
days at least. This vexes me ver^ much ; 
but I ought not now to go away, 'till I have 
got the matter finally settled. 

* * * I beg, and so does William, to 

be kindly remembered to Mrs. M , and 

to your father and mother, when you see 
them ; also to the Old Buck Severne. Tell 
him to keep the turkey for us to celebrate our 
triumph over old Tom. 

God bless you. 

Wm. Cobbett. 



IIvDE Park, 11th Nov. 1818. 

I have received from you a letter, dated 
on the 3d instant, with the account of Messrs. 
Littell and Henry, with 41 1). and 75 C. 

The second and third parts, which will be 
bound together, will come out in December. 
I shall have between this and May next live 
or six separate works printed here, besides 
those now printed. It is of great conse- 
quence to me that I should have a good 
seller at Philadelphia; and I have very great 
reliance in your judgment in the matter. 

* * * So mucii as to books. Now, as 
to Heds^ Mr. Taylor is, I believe, to be my 
principal agent at New York as to this busi- 
ness. But there must be some one at your 
city. * * * I shall have a large amount 
arrive. Not less than four or live thousand 
dollars, at least, first cost. So that it must 
have some care bestowed on it One man 
has come a hundred miles and more, to see 
whether it be really true, that hogs will eat 
Sutedish turnips 1 He came about 8 o'clock 
at night, and I gave him a bed. He went 
hsuckjtdly saiisjied. The hogs snapped them 
up like cwn. The day that he went away 
(yesterday) another came from Itensellaer 
countff, 200 miles, to see the same thing. In 
short, the eagerness that people express to 
get seed is beyond all belief. 1 have ordered 



imi thousand pounds' weight of this sort of 
seed ; and I need not fear if I had double 
the quantity. A great, part of this will gi'ow 
on my awn land. I have taken a store in 
New York, and have Mr. Arckambauit in it 
for the present. It is a poor place, and I 
must have a better. 

I mean to settle this business before I go 
home. William will go next month, in order 
to take care of things there till my arrival; 
and James will remain. I shall, perhaps, 
leave him behind me, for a while, at least. 
He is only fifteen ; but he has a man's head 
upon his shoulders. However, I hope you 
will come on and see me, before I actually 
have my store opened ; for you know much 
more about the country than I do. 

Have you seen the pigs that the Pauls took 
away ? Mind, I jjromise you a pair in March^ 
for yourself or friend. I shall have about 
thirty pair by June. William is to send 
me out some more sows and a boar or two, 
of two or three distinct herds ; but there is 
none in England equal to that which I now 
have. The Pauls will stock all their own 
relations. I told them to do it. And I will 
send you a pair to stock your Jersey friends 
with. 

I should like to have you here before 
Christmas. I should not like to make any 
arrangement about seeds till I see you. But 
if yoU; cannot come, I must do as well as I 
can. It is an opening of immense conse- 
quence. And I have sons and other children. 
It is a business that requires confidence ; and 
few men would be more relied upon than I 
should. 

Mr. Taylor is a person in whom I have 
great confidence. You will find him polite, 
frank and sincere. He has written to me 
from Philadelphia, under date of the 5th of 
November, that a person there is selling 
**Cobbett's Swedish Turnip Seed at three 
dollars a pound." The man told him that 
he could supply him with any quantity at 
that rate. I have forwarded, to be published 
in your newspapers, an article upon this 
subject. Nothing ever was as villainous as 
this! 

I beg you to have the goodness to get the 
article of Mr. Fhilologus, and send it by 
Mr. Taylor. It shall be answered, though 
anonymous writing has not much effect. 
We have sold nearly Iia/fthis edition of 2,000 
copies. But I must get this thing done 
cheaper than it now is. 

I have agreed to send my books to Boston 
at 40 per cent, commission. That is to say, 
the booksellers are to pay me 60 cents foi^ 
every 100 cents of the retail amount ; and 
they are to pay carriage, advertising, and all 
sorts of expenses. They make a Eduction 
of one-third to the trade. * * * I have 
now to beg you to present my kindest regards 
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to Mn. ; and to express my hope tbttt 

you will excuse l^is ontraceonsly long letter. 
From your sincere mend, 

Wm. Gobbett. 

P. 8. * ♦ ♦ Could ycm not come on 
with Mr. Taylor and Mr. Booth? You 
never will see two more honest Englishmen 
as long as you live. Pray see Mr, Booth. 
He is a Yorxshire clothier ; and he came to 
make acquaintance with me while I was in 
prison, 

* * * Now pray come and see me if 
you can. Come on with Tavlor and Booth. 
The weather is fine ; the roads are good . I do 
not like to take any step in so important a 
matter of trade without your advice. Remem- 
ber I have from four to, perhaps, six or seAen, 
or eight thousand dollars, now actually laid 
out in seeds. I am sure you have no idea of 
the importance of this business. But, really, 
unless I have you to advise with about al- 
lowances, commissions, and so forth, I shall 
not know what to do. 

BoTLEY, 23d Dec. 1819. 

The flower seeds and all the other things 
are readv, and will sail in about ten days. 
They will not get off by the Quaker ship. 

You will read in mv Register all, about 
public matters. The villains have done their 
worst; but we shall beat them at last. At 
all events, we shall try ; and, for my part, I 
am goin^ at it ding dong with a Register 
and a daily paper too. * * * 

ErrcUum, For New York read Newgate 
in last week's Bizarre, page 187, second 
column, first line. 



VALUABLE AUTOGRAPHS. 

Some few weeks since we alluded to a 
valuable sale of Autographs, which took 
place in London during the latter part of 
the month of October, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, of London. 
We subjoin here, notices of some of the 
most interesting. 

Hbnrt the Eighth, a sheet folio, address- 
ed to Francis the First, of France ; dated 
Wyndesore, Aoust 20, 1515. In this let- 
ter— 

The King complains of the conduct of the 
Duke of Albany in laying siege to Stirling 
Castle, and desires that he may be re-called 
or ordered peremptorily to desist in the en- 
terprise he has undertaken. He further 
desires that certain rings and jewels belong- 
ing to the Queen mother, given her as souve- 
nirs by her late consort, l^ restored to her ; 



the doing so without delay HemrT re^^Ards 
as a mi^er touching the Frenon Kiag^s 
honour. Complaint is also made of eertatn 
*' robberies et pillories'' committed up<m the 
merchant ship^ of England, by French pi- 
rates, assuming to be Scotchmen, in which 
matter justice has hitherto been refused ; in 
this the King desires redress. 

This lonr and historically interesting let- 
ter, concludes in the autograph of ^e siag, 
'Yri BON nts ST oovBiN, UiNRT.' PuTchased 
for the British Museum, for 4/. 17^. 

Martin Luther, autograph letter, in La- 
tin, of one page folio, addressed, * Dilecto et 
observando Amico meo Domino Hermanno,' 
but undated. 

Accompanving this letter, was an official 
attestation of its genuineness, signed by M. 
Teulet, Archiviste PaUogranhe, et Ancien 
Blfeve pensionnaire de rEcole de Cbartes; 
also a clear and exact transcript, in Latin, 
and a literal translation into French. The 
purport of this missive imports, — 

Some meddling person, for whom Luther 
professes contempt, appears to have made 
some base insinuations against his charac- 
ter, which to his surprise and grief Her- 
mann has given some credence. Luther is 
content to leave the justification of himself 
to higher than human j udgmen t. * Ceterum 
in misericordia justitia que Domino confido, 
qui nihil me statuet.' lie demands the re- 
turn of some Document (libellum) without 
alteration, but regard for his own dignity 
will not permit him to supplicate this of the 
man who has traduced him, he depends 
rather on the friendly intervention of Her- 
mann. Sold for 11, 10*. 

James the First, a document dated Nov. 
1622, ordering the payment of Two Thou- 
sand pounds, to Thomas Murray, ProYoet of 
Eton College. 

Oliver Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to which office he was appointed bv 
the parliamentarv authorities on Aug. 13, 
1649 ; landed in ftublin on the 16th of that 
month, and on the 14th of the following 
month took Drogheda by storm, inflicting 
the most deadly vengeance on the royalists. 
The garrison, consisting of about three 
thousand soldiers, for the most part £d- 

flishmen, were, with the exception of a 
lieutenant, who escaped, butchered by his 
troops, and the same fate befel every mau, 
woman, and child, who were Irisn, and 
found in the town at the time of its capture. 
In this collection of papers, was an auto- 
graph letter, two closely written pages, folio, 
addressed, * For my beloved sonne, Richard 
Cromwell, Esq. ; at Hurstly, in Hampshire, 
These," 

Dick Cromwell, — I take your letters 
kindlye, I like expressions when they come 
plainlye irom the heart, and are not strayned 
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nor fleeted. I ata perswadod its the Lottd'n 
mercye to place jou where yoa are. I wish 
you may owne itt, and bee thankefull, full- 
fillinge all relations to the Glory of God. 
Seeke the Lord, and his Face continually, 
lett this bee the businesse of your life, and 
stren^h, And lett all thtnges be subseruient, 
and in Order to this, you canott finde, nor 
behold the Face of Goa, but in Christ, there- 
fore labor to knowe QiA in Christ, wch the 
Scripture makes to bee the sum of all, euen 
life eternall. Because the true knowledge 
is not litterall or speculatiue, but inward, 
transforminge the minde to itt, its vnitinge 
to, and participating of the (2 Pet. i. 4) Di- 
vine nature. Its such a knowledge as Paul 
speakes off", Philip the 3rd, 8, 9, 10. How 
httle of this knowledge of Christ is there 
amongst vs ? My weake prayers shalbe for 
you. Take heed of an vrmctiue vaine spirit. 
Recreate yourself e %oth Sr Walter Raugtileyes 
historic, its a hodye of historie, and will add 
mach more to your vnderstandinge than frag- 
ments of storie. Intend to vnderstand the 
estate I haue setled, its your concernment 
to knowe itt all, and howe it stands. 

I have heeretofore suffered much by 
two much trustinge others. I knowe my 
Brother Maior wilbe helpfull to you in all 
this. You will thinke (perhaps) I need not 
aduise you to loue your wife. The Lord 
teach you how to doe itt, or else itt wilbee 
donn ilfauoredly. Though marriage be noe 
instituted sacrament, yett where the vnde- 
filed bedd is, and loue, this vnion aptlie 
resembles Christ, and his Church. If you 
can trulye loue your wife what doeth Christ 
beare to his Church, and euery poore soule 
therin, whoe gaue himselfe for itt, and to itt. 
Comend mee to your wife, tell her I entyerly 
loue her, and reioyce in the goodnesse of the 
Lord to her, I wish her euery way fruitful, 
I thanke her for her louinge letter. I have 
praesented my loue to my sister and cozen 
Ann C. in my letter to my Brother Maior, I 
would not haue him, alter his affaires be- 
cause of my debt. My purse is as his, my 
proesent thoughts are but to lodge such a 
sum for my two little Gyrles, and its in his 
hand, as well as anywhere, I shall not bee 
wantinee to accomodate him to his minde. 
I would not haue him soUicitous. Dick, the 
Lord blesse you euery way, 

I rest your lobing Father, 
0. Cromwell. 

April 2, 1650, Carricke. 

Considerable competion was excited, not 
only by its fine condition as a wholly auto- 
graph specimen, but for its interest, looking 
at the period, and whence it was written. 
The letter produced Twenty-Six Guineas. 

Cromwell, constituted Captain-general, 
Jane 26, 1650, fought the memorable battle 



of Worcester, one of his most brilliant 
achievements on Sept. 3, 1651 ; and on Nov. 
26, his son-in-law, LieutenantrGeneral Ire- 
ton, died of the plague at Limerick, that city 
having surrendered at the close of the pre- 
ceding month, after a siege of fifteen months. 
That Cromwell felt acutely the loss of Ireton, 
is evidenced by a letter in this collection, 
one page folio, addressed to his sister, Eliza- 
beth Cromwell, and dated Dec. 15, 1651. 
Commencing — 

* Deere Sister, I haue reoeaned diuerse let- 
ters from you. I must desire you to excuse 
my not writing soe often as you expect, my 
Burthen is not ordinarie, nor are my weak- 
nesses a few.' Concluding — *What is of 
this world willbe found transitorie, a cleare 
euidence whereof is my deere sonn Ireton's 
death.' Sold for Nine Guineas. 

Three letters of George Monk, as com- 
mander of the fieet, in the months of May 
and July, 1653. The first intimates his re- 
solve to go in chace of Van Tromp, conclud- 
ing — * Pray for us, that we maybe carried 
out with the Power and Spirit of the Lord.' 
The last, dated, * Off Camperdown, July 31,' 
details the particulars of his important Vic- 
tory over Van Tromp: — 

*• Great was the Lord, and marvellous 
worthy to be praised by Ills appearance in 
our behalfe, there being sunke five, and 
taken of them aboute thirty or forty saile, 
so farr as wee can discern, and am in good 
hopes of the same mighty presence of the 
Lord will still follow us to the disabling, 
taking, or destroying of some more yet." 

Another letter, subscribed as Albemarle, 
in the inglorious reign of Charles the Second, 
dated Oct. 1, 1665 ; requiring the fleet to 
hasten to sea, as the Dutch were supposed 
to be then in the Downs. The four, highly 
interesting as they were, sold for three 
pounds. 

Admiral Robert Blake, autograph letter, 
one page folio, dated ** abord the George in 
the Hope, July 24, 1654," in favour of Mr. 
Whichcot, **an able and godly minister," 
to go with him on the pending expedition, 
and desiring he should have an advance of 
twenty pounds, Whichcot being too poor to 
provide his required outfit. Letters of Ad- 
miral Blake are of extreme rarity ; this, it 
is presumed, was bought for the British 
Museum, for 3Z. 4*., and yet a public depos- 
itory is the source whence these letters come, 
why are they not wholly passed to the Mu- 
seum authorities, they are not of the slight- 
est use where they now are. 

KicHARD Cromwell, autograph letter of 
one page folio, addressed to the Commis- 
sioners of the navy, and dated July 26, 
1654; on the recommendation of General 
Monck, in favour of an appointment for 
Robert Trimmer, heretofore steward of the 
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Black Raven, a ship that bad lately become 
unserviceable. Letters of Riobard Crom- 
well, written in a feeble and uncertain cal- 
ligraphy, are of tbe greatest rarity; this 
specimen produced 8/. 15^. 

Two Commissions, signed Oliver P., the 
one dated Whitehall, Aug. 24, 1654, ap- 
pointing bis son Henry to be Major-Gene- 
ral of the Army, and Norces of Horse and 
Foot, to be raised in Ireland, sold for 2L 
The other, dated Whitehall, Aug. 4, 1655, 
appointing his son Henry to be Colonel of 
a regiment of foot, to be raised in Ireland, 
sold for 32^ 

John Bourne, Commander, autograph let- 
ter, one page folio, dated " Swiftsure, March 
10, 1655-6,^' expressing tbe hope "the Lord 
light our battles for us, and we ride conquer- 
ing on the necks of his enemies,'' Bought 
for the British Museum. ^ 

James Scott, Duke of Monmouth, natural 
son of Charles the Second, by Lucy Barlow ; 
signature to a power of attorney dated July 
21, 1673, to receive his annuities, one of six 
thousand, the other of two thousand pounds. 
Sold for 19*. 

George Fox, founder of the sect called 
Quakers, a letter of exhortation, dated " the 
3rd of the 11th moneth, 1686-7," i. e. Feb. 
3, 1687, *' read this in your Monethly and 
Quarterly Meetings," signed G. F. Sold for 
21, Ss, 

Charles the Twelfth, the madly heroic 
king of Sweden, a long letter of three pages 
folio, with several words added and his auto- 
graph, dated 'Au Camp, Sept. 3, 1703.' 
Sold for 30*. 

An interesting series of Danish letters and 
papers, mostly in reference to Struensee, 
physician to the idiotic and imbecile Chris- 
tian the Seventh ; executed in 1772, for 
falsely alleged adultery with the Queen, the 
ill-fated Caroline Matilda, of England; 
collected by the priest Munter, who attended 
Struensee in his last moments, on the scaf- 
fold, produced 10/. Is, 



JUDKINS ON BAD LIQUOR. 

We notice that our friend, Mr. G. R. Gra- 
ham, has lately come out with a letter to 
Mayor Gilpin, wherein he lays about him 
right and left like another Sir Guy, of Ilil- 
debrand. The Mayor, indeed, gets awfully 
haiidled. What will be the result of all 
this, beyond getting lots of temperance sub- 
scribers for Mr. Graham's new paper, the 
Saturday Evening Mail, remains to be seen. 
Meantime to furnish the public with our 
mite, on the exciting topic which calls forth 
brother Graham, we take leave to introduce 
the following letter of Mr. Jeremiah Jud- 



kins. Brother Graham gave the Mi^or a 
scolding, and a right down smart one; 
brother Judkins lets fly at bad liquor, and, 
we think, with no less spirit and earnestness. 
I We publish his epu^le just as it is written, 
' not disturbing the cross of a t, or the dot 
! of an i — though Mr. J. desires us to brush 
him up a little — and shall wait patiently to | 
j see wnat will be the result. We take it, 
Mayor Gilpin and bad liquor, will be no- 
where hereafter. 

Editors of Bizarre : 

Gentlemen — We live in a degenerate 
age. There is no "two ways" about it. 
Youngsters may call me an " old fogy," as 
much as they please, but I will say that 
times are altered. Times are not now as 
tlioy used to be. Look at the kind of liquor 
they sell now in taverns and oyster shops. 
In my young days a man might go into a 
tavern when he felt thirsty and get a glass 
of brandy, if he called for it. But now if 
you ask lor brandy, they give you a kind of 
stuff that would make a pig squeei. It's 
poison, sirs, rank poison; and it ought not to 
be allowed. Some of my neighbors tell me 
they have quit drinking brandy. So have 
I, much against my will. They say that gin 
is a better liquor than brandy ; but it don't 
agree with me. It's nothing but whiskey, 
with a little essence of juniper in it; and I 
never could abide whiskey. I'm a sober 
man, gentlemen ; no man can say he has 
seen me drunk. I consider myself as good 
a citizen as if I was a reformed drunkard. 
I am well to do in the world, though not 
rich. I have earned what I have by the 
work of my hands ; none of your trumpery 
" tricks of trade." I pay taxes. I vote at 
elections. I go to church on Sundays, and 
keep my children out of the street. But, 
sirs, I'm no humbug. I never joined the 
" temperance reform," because I considered 
it a humbug. Reformed drunkards, and red 
nosed lecturers, I never thought any better, 
nor any more interesting, than honest men 
who j^ever were drunk in their lives. Be- 
sides, I know that men always did driok 
when they could get good liquor, and I 
believe they always will, in spite of any 
laws that can be made. But, sirs, the kind 
of stuff they sell for liquor now, it's mon- 
strous. They make it of chemicals and tur- 
pentine, and other Apothecary stuff* ; and it's 
enough to poison a horse. They build fine 
places, and paint and bedizen them up in 

freat style, and call them " saloons." And 
expect they spend all their money fixing 
up the places, and then have none to buy 
good liquor with. It's scandalous. Now, I 
dDn't care about a splendid saloon, but I do 
appreciate a glass of good brandy. As I 
said before, I am a sober man, and a decent 
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eidsen, and do ftll t^inrs in moderatkui; 
and when I say I like a glaeB of good bran- 
dy, I don't mean to say, that I me^e a fool 
of it ; nor do I let it make a fool of me. One 
of my neighbors buys by the ^llon, and 
keeps it at home ; but I don't like that. I 
don^t think it sets a good example to the 
children, and I don't tlunk that temptations 
should be put in the way. I only like a 
glass occasionally, and I never go to a tavern 
on Sunday. And when I do drink, I want 
it ^ood; and these cursed "saloons," with 
their doctor'd up stuff, it is abominable. I 
was walking the other day considerable, and 
felt a little tired, and I thought I'd stop 
and take a little refreshment, and so 1 
stepped into a "saloon," and called for a 
glass of brandy and water. Every thing 
looked mighty nice, and they had the liquor 
in handsome bottles ; but when I drank it, 
sirs, it made me sick — it did, positively. It 
was a most execrable dose. Now, sirs, it is 
intolerable, and I'll tell you more, the ras- 
cals have two kinds, and when the knowing 
(mes come in, they bring a bottle out of a 
corner for them ; but, sirs, plain men, like 
myself, have to pay for the roast. It's dis- 
graceful 1 I thmk that an honest man has 
a right to drink brandy, when it's good for 
him, and it's nobody's business. But to call 
for brandy, and to pay for brandy, and drink 
poison, that is outrageous 1 I am a republi- 
can. I'm a moral man, and while I behave 
decently, no man has a right to find fault 
with me, if I take sometimes a glass of 
brandy. I have good authority for it, sirs ; 
the best authority. Solomon, sirs, and who 
better? Yes, and Paul. He says, "take a 
little wine, Timothy, and drink no longer 
water, but take a little wine for thy sto- 
mach's sake and thine oflen infirmities." I 
think that's the way he sjiys it. I know it's 
something like that, for I have often read 
it; tho4|gh I don't remember the chap- 
ter and Averse. And Solomon says, "Give 
wine unto him that is of heavy heart, and 
strong drink unto him that is ready to per- 
ish." In the book of the Proverbs you may 
find it yourself, or any one who don^t choose 
to take my word for it. And Robert Burns, 
he says it more to my notion than Solomon. 
He says : — 

" 6ie him etrong drink until he wink, 
Wii&B sinking in despair : 
Some liqtior guid to fire his bluid, 
Who's pressed wi' grief and care; 
There let him bowse and de^ carouse, 
Wf bumpers flowing o^er, 
Till he fbrgets his lores and debts, 
And minds his griefii no more." 

That's it, sirs ; ain't that good. I learnt 
that by heart long ago, and if that ain't good, 



I don't know what is. Robert Burns, sirs, 
was a good fellow, and loved a good glass of 
liquor, but then he went too far. Yes, if s a 
pity for him. He drank too much, but he 
was a good fellow for all. Well, to return 
to what we were considering, is it not wrong 
that men should keep splendid "saloons," 
and poison the people with bad liquor? I 
have never been in favor of the "Maine 
Law," as they call it; but if these things go 
on, I don't know but what I may be driven 
to that. How would it do to have an in* 
specter appointed by government, and lei 
him go round and see what kind of liquor 
th6y sell at these " saloons," and when they 
have this execrable stuff, let him spill it in 
the gutter ? 

I never was a candidate for any oflSce, and 
don't care to be now ; but, sirs, for the pub- 
lic good, I think I'd do that, if I was ap- 
pointed, without any salary, and then it 
would cost the government nothing. 

I think it is time to do something, if it be 
only for the sake of the public moi-als; for I 
am satisfied that people can't long be honest, 
if they drink such liquor as they get now in 
the " saloons." 

If you'll back me, gentlemen, I'll try to 
do something. I wouldn't mind going to 
Harrisburg this winter and making a state- 
ment to the Governor and the Legislature, 
of the dreadful state of our spiritual affairs. 
Perhaps we could get something done. And 
in the meantime, maybe it would do some 
good, with the liquor sellers, just to print 
this communication in your paper. It will 
let them see what we think of them, and 
they know that a liquor law, that is a law 
to promote good liquor, would be popular 
with the people. Members of the legisla- 
ture and dignitaries in general, when tliey 
do drink, like good liquor, and a reform of 
this kind, would be for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. AVhat's j ust and right, 
I go in for on all occasions. 

If you think it best to print this, just look 
over it, and see if it's altogether grammati- 
cal, for you know in my time it was not so 
much the fashi(m to learn grammar as now. 
I paid more attention to chemistry. I al- 
ways had a liking for that, and I know 
enough about it, to know that good brandy 
can't be made out of bad whiskey. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

Jeremiah Judkins. 



SLOW BENJEE. 

'Squire H— — is a genuine specimen of a 
good old-fashioned Pennsylvania Dutchman. 
In his youth he was not remarkable for the 
alacrity of his movements, and by common 
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ooBsent of the ndghbon, he was dubbed 
*' slow Benjee.'' The title did not sltoge&er 
please him, and he desired an opportanity 
to redeem his fame, and show the world that 
there was real Dutch spank in Bei^ee. Snch 
an opportunity occurred sooner than he ex* 
peoted, and was a little more startling than 
ne desired. In taking " a short out" across 
a neighbor's field, he was chased by a furi- 
ous bull. Benjee well knew the vicious pro- 
pensities of the animal, and perceived in a 
moment the necessity of executing that most 
dangerous and embarrassing of military 
movements, a retreat. He directed his 
course towards the nearest fence, and the 
retreat soon became a precipitate flight. 
Benjee began to think that he would be the 
happiest of Berks county Dutchmen, if he 
could but reach the topmost rail of that 
much desired fence. What an age of anxie- 
ty was compressed into that fearful moment I 
Years of terrible expectation filled the time 
of every step. He dared not look behind. 
The dreadful horns of that fierce ruminant, 
the awful snortings which he uttered as he 
advanced to the charge, plowing the earth 
at every step, made Benjee wish that he had 
not been so rash as to hope for an opportu- 
nity to show the world that be was " not 
slow.'' It was but a moment, and Benjee 
was out of danger, astride of the highest 
rail. His honor safe. 

It was ** a staked and ridered fence," and 
with what an air of triumph did Benjee sit 
upon the topmost rail. With what a glow of 
satisfaction did his Dutch countenance beam 
upon the disappointed bovine, as he turned 
to him and exclaimed, " Veil Mishter Pull, 
vatyou dink of Shlow Fenjee now 1" 

His triumph was complete. It was not a 
"Bunker Hill defeat" to John Bull, it was 
a Saratoga victory to " the hero of the rail." 
From that day forth no one presumed to call 
him " slow Benjee." 

In the course of time Bei\jee waxed old, 
and became respectable amongst his honest 
neighbors. He was, therefore, elected to 
the office of magistrate, which station he 
has continued ever since to fill with much 
dignity. On one occasion a friend, some- 
what learned in the law, ventured to suggest 
to him that he should get the law book enti- 
tled *' Binns' Pennsylvania Justice," that it 
would help him in forming his decisions, 
when doubtful cases should arise. " Veil," 
he replied, " ve gets along very veil mit out 
it." 

The 'Squire is something of a wit, and 
likes to make a hit at fashionable follies, 
when an occasion offers. He never seemed 
to take any great interest in " the temper- 
ance reform." Indeed, he always liked a 
" small horn ;" and did not care who knew 
it. On one occasion, as was his custom, he 



was ei^oying bis pipe in the village taverft* 
when some of ike customers, not so insenn- 
ble to the moral improvemeiits of the day, 
but Quite as fond of " wetting the whistle/' 
indulged their propensity for " the rosey/' 
as Bob Sawyer would call it ; but not wiUi* 
out a reason, "Come, Tom," says one, 
" let's take something ; I feel chilly to-day." 
"PU^ke some bitters," says another, "mr 
stomach is a little out of kelter." '*! doank 
feel altogether right,^' says a third, ''and I 
believe I'll take a little gin and sugar." The B 
^Souire heard all this and more nke it, Mid I 
at last arose, with a good deal of Dutch dig- 
nity, and taking his pipe from his moi^, 
walked to the bar, saying, in a loud voice, 
^ I'll take a trink of vishkey, yest cause I 
likes it." 



RES CURIOSAE. 

MORE STORIES OF SPECTRES. 

The tales of Spectres, which we ^ve a 
few weeks since, many readers — ^particular- 
ly those who read the "Ghost of St. Ste- 
phens" — admired; and we have been re- 
quested to give more of the same sort. We 
comply. First, of death-warning spectres. 

In Aubrey's " Miscellanies" we read how 
Sir Richard Napier, immediately before his 
death, was journeying from Bedfordshire to 
Berks, and saw his own apparition lying 
stark and stiff on the bed ; how Lady Diiuaa 
Rich, the Earl of Holland's daughter, was 
met by her death-fetch in the garden at 
Kensington a month ere she died of smallr- 

E3X. We follow with what Dendy calb a 
egend of Aventine: — 

** The Emperor Henry went down through 
the Strudel : in another vessel was Bruno, 
bishop of AVurtzberg, the Emperor's kins- 
man. There sat upon a rock, tnat nrojected 
out of the water, a man blacker than a Moor, 
of a horrible aspect, terrible to all who be- 
held it, who cried out, and said to Bishop 
Bruno, * Hear I hear! bishop: I am thine 
evil spirit; thou art mine own; go where 
thou wilt, thou shalt be mine : yet now will 
I do nought to thee, but soon shalt thou see 
me again.' The bishop crossed and blessed 
himself, but the holy sign was powerless. 
At Posenbeis, where dwelt the LsLdj Richlita 
of Ebersberg, the floor of the banqueting 
room fell in the evening: it was the death- 
fall of the bishop." 

" As the Protector Seymour was walking 
with his duchess at their country seat, they 
perceived a spectral bloody hand thrust 
forth from a wall, and he was soon after 
beheaded. 

"It is recorded that, like Julius CaBsar, 
James of Scotland had three wamin^^ 
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The saintlj maax in Litbgow palaoe, and 
another phantom in Jedbnrgh, wara«d King 
James or his fate : the latter wrote a Latin 
couplet on the mantel'-piece in the hall : had 
he read it wisely, he nad not died at Flod- 
den. 

"The demon, or the guardian angel of 
Socrates, was also a prophet Mentor — Dot 
only to the saee himself, but even to his 
companions in his presence : and the slight- 
ing of its counsel often brought regret to 
those who were the subjects of its wam- 

n e must thank Xenophon, we think, for 
this story :*— "One Timarchus, a noble Athe- 
niaU) says Plato^ being at dinner in company 
with Socrates, he rose up to go away, which 
Socrates observing, bade him sit down again, 
lor) said he, the demon has just now given 
me the accustomed sign. Some little time 
after, Timarchus offered again to be gone, 
and Socrates once more stopped him, saying 
he had the same sign repeated to him. At 
length, when SocrcSos was earnest in dis- 
ooorse, and did not mind him, Timarchus 
stole away, and in .a few minutes afler com- 
mitted a murder, for which, being carried 
to execution, his last words were, * That he 
had come to that untimely end for not obey- 
bff the demon of Socrates.' " 

Dendy says, when Ben Jonson was so- 
journing at HawUiornden, he told Mr. 
Dnimmond of his own prophetic vision, 
that, " about the time of the plague in Lon- 
don, being in the country at Sir Kobert Cot- 
ton's house, with old Camden, he saw, in a 
vision, his eldest son, then a ^ouu^ child, 
and at London, appear unto him, with the 
mark of a bloody cross on his forehead, as if 
it had been cut with a sword; at which, 
amazed, he prayed unto God ; and in the 
morning he came to Mr. Camden's chamber 
to tell him, who persuaded him it was but 
an apprehension, at which he should not be 
dejected. In the mean time, there came let- 
ters from his wife of the death of that boy 
in the plague. He appeared to him of a 
manly shape, and of that growrth he thinks 
he shall be at the resurrection/' 

* » » * * 

Dendy states further that, "there was a 
promise by Lord Tyrone to Lady Beresford 
of a visitation from the tomb. Even when 
the phantom appeared to her in the night, 
the lady erpresscKi her diffidence in its reali- 
ty ; but it placed a mark upon her wrist, 
and adjusted her bed^uriains in some su- 
pernatural ^Eicdiion, and even wr(^ some- 
thing in her pocket*book; so that with 
eameetaess she related to her husband in 
the morning this impressive vision ; and it 
was not long ere missives came which, by 
announcing the dea^ of Lord Tyrone, 
proved the spectre pcophstia 



" The tra^tan John Palmer died on the 
stage at Liverpool. At the same hour and 
minute, a sho^Huan in London, sleeping un* 
der a counter, saw distinctly his shade glide 
through the shop, open the door, and pop 
iuto die street. This, an hour or two aner, 
he mentioned very coolly, as if Mr. Pallner 
himself had been there. 

"Cardan saw, on the ring-finger on his 
right hand, the mark of a bloody sword, and 
heard, at the same time, a voice which bade 
him ffo directly to Milan. The redness pro- 
gressively increased until midnight; the 
mark then faded gradually and disappeared. 
At that midnight DOur his son was beheaded 
at Milan. 

" It wss told by Knowles, the governor of 
Lord Roscommon when a boy, that young 
Wentworth Dillon was one day seized with 
a mood of the wildest eccentricity, contrary 
to his usual disposition. On a sudden he 
exclaimed, * My father is dead !' And soon 
after, missives came from Ireland to an- 
nounce the fact. 

" The father of Dr. Blomberg, clerk of the 
closet to George IV., was captain in an 
army serving in America. We are told by 
Dr. Rudge that six officers, three hundred 
miles from his position, were visited after 
dinner by this modem Banquo, who sat 
down in a vacant chair. One said to him, 
* Blomberg, are you mad ?' He rose in si- 
lence, and slowly glided out at the door. 
He was slain on that day and hour. 

" In the * Diary of a Physician* (an em- 
bellished record of facts) we read the story 

of the spectre-smitten Mr. M , whose 

leisure hours were passed in the perusal of 
tegends of the diablerie and witch-craft. 
One evening, when his brain was excited 
by Champagne, he returned to his rooms, 
and saw a dear friend in his chair ; and this 
friend had died suddenly, and was at that 
moment laid out in his chamber; a combi- 
nation of horrors so unexpected and intense, 
that monomania was the result." 

The famous vision of Lord Byron, as re- 
corded in Moore's Life, deserves a place 
here: — "Lord Byron used sometimes to 
mention a strange story which the comman- 
der of the packet. Captain Kidd, related to' 
him on the passage. This officer stated 
that, being asleep one night in his berth, 
he was awabened by the pressure of some- 
thing heavy on his limbs, and, there being a 
faint light in the room, could see, as ho 
thought, distinctly the figure of his brother, 
who was at that time in the Mune service in 
the East Indies, dressed in his uniform, and 
stretched across the bed. Concluding it to 
be an illusion of the senses, he shut his eyes 
and made an effort to sleep. But still the 
same pressure continued^ and still as often as 
he ventured to take anotiior kok, he saw the 
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figure lying across bim in tbe sams j)08ition. 
To add to the wonder, on puUine his hand 
forth to touch this form, he found the unifbrm 
in which it appeared to be dressed dripping 
wet On the entrance of one of his brother 
officers, to whom he called out in alarm, the 
apparition vanished ; but in a few months 
after he received the startling intelligence 
that on that night his brother had been 
drowned in the Indian Seas. Of the super- 
natural character of this appearance Captain 
Kidd himself did not appear to have the 
slightest doubt." 

* * * * * 

In the manuscripts of Lady Fanshawe, 
is the following : — ** Sir Richard Fanshawe 
and his lady were sleeping in a baronial cas- 
tle in Ireland, surrounded by a moat. At 
midnight she was awoke by a ghostly and 
fearful screaming, and gleaming before the 
window in the pale moonlight a female spec- 
tre hovered, her light auburn hair dishevelled 
over her shoulders. While the lady looked 
in mute astonishment, the spectre vanished, 
uttering two distinct shrieks. Her terrific 
story was told in the morning to her host, 
who evinced no wonder at the mystery: 
* Indeed,' quoth he, * I expected this. This 
was the prophetic phantom of our house, the 
spectre of a lady wedded to an ancestor, and 
drowned by him in the moat from false no- 
tions of dignity, because she was not of noble 
blood. Since this expiation, the phantom' 
appears before every death of my near rela- 
tions, and one of these died last night in my 
castle.' Here may be the prototype of the 
' White Lady of Avenel.' "-— pp. 25-31. 

This story, too, by the way, is not unlike, 
in some of its particulars, Scott's famous 
"Tapestrie Chamber," to which we have 
before alluded. That will do for the ghosts, 
we think, until the next time. We have no 
more horrors by us just now, or we would 
prolong the readers terror. No doubt his 
hair is erect like quills "of fretful porcu- 
pine." 

CAN A MAN SPEAK AFTER HE IS DEAD ? 

Lord Bacon would argue that he can, if 
he believes the following tale, which will be 
found in his works, (fol. Ed. 1740, Vol. 2, 
pp. 178-179 — hisioria vitae et mortis,) "/ 
remember to have seen the heart of a man 
who was embowelled, (as a traitor), which, 
being thrown into the tire according to cus- 
tom, leaped out at first a foot and an half 
high, and then less by degrees, for tibe 
space, to the best of my remembrance, of 7 
or 8 minutes. Ancient tradition, and worthy 
of credit, is, of a man who was embowelled 
in pursuance of l^at kind of punishment 
above-mentioned; after his heart was en- 
tirely torn out of his body, and in the hand 



of the execntioner, he was heaxd to say three 
or four words of prajer." 

His lordship certamly deserves the reader's 
hat. Will some of those singular people, 
who rap knuckles with spirits of the other 
world, be kind enough to say this to his 
lordship when they next fall in with him 
during their trampmgs through the air ? i 

INFLUENCE OF HABIT. 

The powerful infiuence of habit on the 
human system, is proved, says our learned 
friend, Dr. Goxe, by the following extraordi- 
nary fact, of corrosive sublimate having lost 
its noxious properties in the person of a Turk, 
from this circumstance alone. Read : — 

" A man about 106 years of age was lately 
living at Constantinople, who was known aU 
over that city by the name of Solyman, the 
eater of corrosive sublimate. In the early 
part of his life, he accustomed himself, like 
other Turks, to the use of opium, but not 
feeling the desired effect, he augmented his 
dose to a great quantity, without feeling any 
inconvenience, and at length took a drachm 
or 60 grs, daily. He went into the shop of 
a jew apothecary, to whom he was unknown, 
asked for a drachm of sublimate, "vidiich he 
mixed in a glass of water, and drank it in- 
stantly. The apothecary was dreadfully 
alarmed, becaase he knew the consequences 
of being accused of poisoning a Turk : but 
what was his astonishment when he saw the 
same man return the next day for an equal 
dose of the same quantity, it is said that 
Lord Elgin, Mr. Smith, and other English- 
men, knew this man, and have heard him 
declare that his enjoyment after having 
taken this active poison, is the greatest he 
ever felt from any cause whatever." 

After that, if any man tells you he has 
eaten dumplings of prussic acid and rats- 
bane, and grown fat, believe him. 

THE QLOW WORM. 

Mr. John Murray in a communication 
made to the Koyal l^iety on ihe luminous 
matter of the glow worm, states some curious 
facts as the result of his own observations 
and experiments. He shows that this light 
is not connected with the respiration or de- 
rived from Solar light; that it is not affected 
by cold nor by magnetism, nor by sub«n^^ 
sion in water. 

Trials of submersion in water in various 
temperatures, and in oxygen are detailed. 
When a glow worm was immersed in car* 
bonic acid gas, it died shining brilliantly ; in 
hydrogen it continued to shine, and did not 
seem to suffer. Mr. Murray infers tiiat ti^ 
luminousness is independent not onlj d^ 
respiration, but of the solar rajs. 
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The luminous matter, in a detached state, 
was also subjected to various experiments, 
from which it appears to be a gummy albu- 
minous substance, mixed with muriate of 
soda, and sulphate of alumine and potash, 
and to be composed of spherules. The light 
is considered permanent, its eclipses being 
caused by an opaque medium. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Art and Industry of the Crygtal Palace. 

— A series of articles originally published 
in the N. Y. Tribune, and now collected into 
a volume, and revised by the Editor of that 
Journal. From the very cursory examiner 
tion vre have been able to give the work, we 
think it sustains the promise of the title 
page, and accordingly recommend it to all 
mterested (and who is not interested?) in 
the subject of which it treats. 

Clovemook: Second Series 

— Those who have read the first series 
(and they are counted by thousands and 
tens of thousands) will need no recommen- 
dation of ours to induce them to read 
the second. Those who have not^ we ad- 
vise to get both, and can assure them that 
they will find themselves well repaid in the 
perusal. 

Tasconselos. 

— This is the title of a Romance just pub- 
lished by Redfield, which we shall probably 
find worthy of a more extended notice in 
our next. 

Moore's Diary. 

— In Thomas Moore's Diary, is the fol- 
lowing passage, under date or November 6, 
1819. He is speaking of Ganova : — 

''His Washington does not please me; 
the manner in which hie holds the pen is 
mincing and affeoted. Chantry is employed 
by the Americans upon the same subject.'' 

Canova's statue was destroyed, it is be- 
lieved, during the burning of the capitol of 
North Carolina a few years ago. Where is 
Chantry's statue of Washington ? 

The following anecdote is also from Moore's 
Diary : — 

** Under Murat, one of his spies came to 
tell him that, in a certain house a sonnet 
had been discovered by a person of the 
name of Filic^ja, beginning Italia, Italia, 
&c. They then showed him a copy of the 
sonnet, which is by no means inapplicable 
to the state of Italy of that time. Murat 
agreed it was very seditious, and ordered 
them to arrest this Filioaja immediately. 
On coming to the house, however, where 
they found the sonnet, and mentioning the 



object of their search to the master of it, be 
said that there was but one small objection 
to their, arresting Filioaja, namely, that he 
died about two hundred years ago." 

The same author is responsible for the fol- 
lowing : — 

" Sir A. C- , once telling long rbodo- 

montade stories about America, at Lord 
Barrymore's table, B. (winking at the rest 
of the company) asked him, * Did you ever 
meet any of the Chick-chaws, Sir Arthur?' 
*0h, several; a very cruel race.' *The 
Cherry-chows?' *0h, very much among 
them: they were particular! v kind to oor 
men.' * And pray, did you know anything 
of the Totteroddy l)Ow-wows?' This was 

too much for poor Sir A , who then, for 

the first time, perceived that Berrymore had 
been quizzing him." 

And these anecdotes are from the same 
source : — 

"Douglass mentioned the son of soD»e 
rich grazier in Ireland, who went on 
a tour to Italy, with express injunctions 
from the father to write to him whatever 
was worthy of notice. Accordingly, on his 
arrival in Italy, he wrote a letter, beginning 
as follows: — *Dear father, the Alps is a 
very high mountain, and bullocks bear no 
price.' '' 

** A French writer mentions, as a proof of 
Shakspeare's atetntion to particulars, his al- 
lusions to the climate of Scotland, in the 
words, * Hail, hail, all hail !' — Grgle, grgle, 
toute grgle." 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

— We have nothing going on in Philadel- 
phia at present in the way of music, and we 
know not if we shall bo entertained by any 
enterprize of a decided character, until the 
opera comes. There is a report that even 
this has fallen through, though we are una- 
ble to say with how much foundation. 

It appears there has been another little 
affair in operatics, at New York. Mr. Salvi 
was only sick on the occasion of Mr. Maret- 
zek's benefit, that's all. AVhether his sick- 
ness was like that of Madam Pico, as devel- 
oped in the Fry trial, or not, we cannot say. 
Many suspect that it was ; in other words, 
that for some desire to injure Maretzek, 
Salvi only feigned sickness. He sings too 
ravishingly sweet, we should think, to be 
guilty of such a mean act. Yet it may be. 
Gavazzi, in the course of one oi his 
speeches the other night at Musical Fund 
Hall, gave quite a puff for the " Phophete," 
as presented in New York. It was, as the 
French say, en passant, but nevertheless 
very admirable. 
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Mr. and MiM Riehings, after a most sao- 
oessful musical drama^c tour South and 
West, have returned to Philadelphia. But 
are highly estimable, and we may add, well 
deserve all and more than is conceded to 
them everywhere. 

— Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt ap- 
peared in a concert at Dresden, on the 26th 
ult.« for the first time since many months. 
One of her pieces, the Cradle Song of Tau- 
ber, was encored. The critic of the KcUion* 
dl Zettung says that "her voice has lost 
much, especially in the middle notes, and is 
no longer what it once was." 

The following is from a lettter by a lady 
to The Charleston Courier^ It dates Dres- 
den, Sept. 23 :—. 

*' Jenny Lind, whom I believe I have al- 
ready mentioned as living opposite to us, 
has a little son — ^she nurses him herself. 
On the doctor remonstrating with her, and 
by way of persuasion, assuring her that her 
voice would suffer — nay, that she ran the 
risk of losing it if she persisted in fulfilling 
this maternal duty, she said : — * Peu m'tm- 
porie ; je remplirai les devoirs d'mie mere a 
man enfanf — [That's of no consequence; I 
will fulfill the duties of a mother to my 
child] — really a sublime s.acrifice on her 
part. She lives perfectly secluded — she 
sees no one — ^her husband she has converted, 
or to use her own words, * he is baptized by 
the grace of God.' She says that the idea 
of her having been upon the sta^e will be a 
cause of remorse for life, for which she can 
never forgive herself. The good Germans 
think on the subject of religion she is more 
than an enthusiast. She made so noble use 
of her powers while a public singer that I 
am sure she should view it in a different 
light. I am told she has not much of a for- 
tune, as she w6uld prefer living in England, 
but on account of the expense has chosen 
Dresden as a place of residence.'' 



OUR WEEKLY OOSSIP. 

— The Fusion of the two Bourbon branches 
is announced. Henry V. and the Duke of 
Nemours have seen each other, and shaken 
hands. The Orleanists recogniee Henri as 
their chief: and he recognizes the Count of 
Paris as his successor, lie is not to marry 
again ; it is known that his union with his 
present wife must be barren, and it Is in- 
tended that he have no other chance to beget 
an heir of his own. Henri has written a 
letter of attachment to M. Guizot ; therefore, 
it is likely that the Count of Paris will indite 
a similar epistle to M. Berryer. These 
movements of the Bourbons are quite funny. 



No doubt, Louis Napoleon ezgoje the j<^e. 
It must be ** nuts to him." 

— The Indigo Plant thrires well at the 
Sandwich Islands, in all moist situations, 
and grows spontaneously wherever it once 
gets rooted. In fact, from a single plant, it 
spreads with great rapidity, covering, in a 
few years, many contiguous acres, and root- 
ing out every tning else, even the thick sod 
of a heavy sward. 

— Messrs. Wulff, of Paris, have placed be- 
fore the French Institute some specimens of 
photography on linen, oil cloth, chintz, &g. 



EDITORS' SANSSOUCI. 

Facts fbr the Stow-ltes. 

— Col. Henry Ward, of Harper's Ferry, Va., 
has received a letter dated Chatham, Upper 
Canada, October 26th, from a female slave of 
his, who, with her two children, ran away 
about a year ago, in which she appeals in 
the strongest terms to her master and mis- 
tress to allow her and her children to return 
and remain with them, and adds : — 

I am sorry that I left. I want to see yon 
all so bad, that I don't know what to do. I 
dream every night about you all, and some- 
times I sit down and cry all day and all 
night, because I want to come back again. 
There is nothing here but hard times and 
bad darkies, and I want to come back. 

Parallel to this case, is one within our 
own knowledge. A faithful servant, in 
Richmond county, Va., lost her master last 
year, who left a legacy for her in his will, 
and directed that she should be emancipated. 
She is free ; but the law of Virginia — ^made 
on account of abolition machinations at the 
North, and only within a few years back- 
requires that she shall leave the State, one 
year after she sets her freedom papers. 
These papers will be given to hmr the pre- 
sent month, and hence next Deoember she 
must bid an eternal adieu to the home of 
her childhood, and the affectionate care of 
the family in which she has been raised. 
She is inexpressibly unhappy at the thought, 
talking of the day when sne must depart 
from " Old Virginia's Shore," as if it was 
one on which she is to be led to the block. 

Kit Krawflsh Mgrs >~ 

— A fellow that assaulted a young lady in 
the street, was taken before the Mayor, and 
held to bail for a Jfm-demeanor; 

Good-natured R«latioii8. 

— Folks say that at Washinffton a great 
mimy people get rich by wheedling " Uncle 
Sam '. and some say that a lady somewhere 
"down thar' east" has made a fortune out 
of " Uncle Tom." 
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THE CONCEALED WII-L. 

A TRUE STORY. 

" I think there is a storm coming on," said 

farmer Hodgkins, addressing himself to two 

or three of his neighbours as he looked 

towards the village of Fifefield or Fivefields, 

about an hour before sunset — *'I think 

there's a storm coming on — see how the 

smoke rolls along the top of Tammy Tvrr- 

ton's Row yonder !" " Faith and that it 

does/' said farmer Stephens, **and how 

black it is — I never saw such a smoke there 

before; whst can they be burning up at 

Mrs. Nixon's ?*' " ril tell you," cried far- 

mer Nicholson in a tone of surprise, " in my 

opinion, that smoke is neither a sign of bad 

weather, nor are they burning anything at 

Mrs. Nixon's — ^but I'll be sworn that Mrs. 

Nixon's house is burning ; and that fast too, 

uT, look how dark that roll of smoke is now. 

We shfUl see the whole row in flames in 

half an hour l'^ The farmers now changed 

their ground, that they might have a better 

view of the smoke, and they were soon 

convinced that brother Nicholson's remark 

was correct. The upper house of the row 

speedily sent forth volumes that came 

thicker and blacker over the tops of the 

neighboring houses. The occupiers of those 

houses were now seen emerging rapidly, 

bearing furniture and children, and some of 

them driving cattle that had been kept in 

the back premises. " It will be bad weather 

for them,^' said farmer Uodgkins, " it will 

be storm enouj^h for them, let us go, neigh- 

I hours, and assist them ; we may be of some 

use in quenching the flames, or at least iu 

savbg the furniture or goods. I do believe 

nobody has had the sense to go to Mrs. 

Nixon's, every body seems taking care of 

himself. Look! the flames are bursting out, 

uaste, neighbours, haste — let us help them 

while we have the power." In an instant 

the whole body were in motion down the 

*^ on which the hamlet of Toppinton vras 

^tuatsd. Fifefield was about three quarters 

I or a mile off, on a lower hill, to which there 

f was a gradual descoal ; so that the three 



farmers we have mention«dl, with two others 
who joined them, speedily found themsolves 
in front of Tommv Turton's Row, at the top 
of which the fire had commenced. 

Mrs. Nixon was an aged widow lady, 
who had lived long in the village in a state 
of benevolent retirement. The inhabitants 
bad succeeded in getting her out, and were 
endeavouring to save her most valuable fur- 
niture when the farmers reached the spot. 
Farmer Nicholson and farmer Uodgkine 
assisted to rescue the moveable property. 
While thus employed, they were aisturbed 
by a loud noise, as of something falling down 
in Mrs. Nixon's private apartment, and they 
fled rapidly out of the house lest the roof 
should fall in. As nothing had acUiaUy 
fallen, however, they were induced to believe 
that some person was pulling down the 
furniture of that apartment, and they re- 
turned to their occupation. They soon 
af^er heard a loud rumbling, as if some one 
were attempting to drag out a heavy burean 
or table, without being able to do more than 
merely move it. They were too much ei»» 
gaged in what they had been prei'ented from 
efiecting, when the noise first attracted their 
attention, to think of lending their assist- 
ance^ but that assistance was soon pointedly 
demanded, and in a manner most remarka- 
ble. A lar^e Newfoundland dog rushed out 
from Mrs. Nixon's apartment, and alternate- 
Iv barking and whining, seized the coat of 
farmer Ilodgkins and motioned to drag him 
from the place where he stood. The dog 
was well known. He had been a particular 
favourite of the deceased Mr. Nixon, and 
had remained since his death almost con- 
stantly in the apartment of ^e widow. 
This dog was singularly sagacious — had 
saved the lives of several persons in the 
neighbouring river, the Thames— and was 
known to exhibit a consciousness of the 
conduct and even intentions of those around 
him far beyond the generality of his species. 
Mr. Hodgkins in an instant determined on 
following poor Paulo. He was convinced 
the dog was aware he would do so at the 
risk of his own life, and was in consequence 
equally certain that the animal could have 
no common object in view in seeking assist- 
ance, when he had evidently been vainly en- 
deavouring to perform some service unseen 
by human witness. Calling to him, there- 
fore, a man of the village, m*. H. proceeded 
with him and the dog to the apartment over 
flaming rafters, and breaking through fiery 
wainscotting, which bent from the walls so. 
as frequently to place a dangerous barrier 
across the passage. 

It was dusk when the fanner and his com- 
panions entered the room, bat not 00 dark 

aeross the 
window 



but they could see a man rueh 1 
floor and make his escape by ike ' 
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tb^ enter^. TIm dog ruslMd to the win- 
dow after him with every manifestation of 
almost uncontrollable rage. The fanner 
and the villager instinctively followed^ but 
tho man was fled. Firmly fixed at the bot- 
tom of the window, however, they discovered 
a chain-ladder by which he had evidently 
gained access and escaped. The dog then 
seized one of the doors of a large mahogany 
wardrobe of an anti(][uated form, which the 
neighbours had considered less worth pre* 
serving than the other articles they nad 
already removed. Mr. fiodgkins threw 
open the doors. The wardrobe was emnty. 
Still the dog seized the door and pulled, 
and occasionally ran to Mr. Hodgkins and 
looked up in ms face, as if to say — " save 
it — save if The flames were gaining 
rapidly on them. Noises were heard, which 
indicated that part of the building had 
already fiillen. There was no time for hesi- 
tation, and Mr. Hodgkins and the villaj^er 
took the wardrobe in their hands, with diffi- 
culty canied it to the window and crushed 
it out through the broken glass and flaming 
atmosphere. It fell into the area below, 
and they returned to the part of the house 
whence Paulo's importunities had with- 
drawn them. Not so Paulo. The poor 
animal was found sitting on the wardrobe, 
which he watched from the time of its eject- 
ment, tin he saw it placed in the house in 
which Mrs. Nixon had found an asylum. 

The fire was not extinguished till it had 
consumed the house of Mrs. Nixon and the 
two adjoining dwellings. No lives were lost, 
however; the houses were soon rebuilt, and 
in a few months the fire itself was forgotten. 
But five years after there was occasion given 
to remember it. Mrs. Nixon died of apo- 
plexy, and no one could discover who was 
the heir to her large possessions. This was 
the more Grange, as she had often been 
heard to speak of her will, witliout, how- 
ever, mentioning to whom she had left her 
property. It was supposed the will was 
concealed somewhere aoout the wardrobe, 
as she had always been very anxious about 
the preservation of that piece of furniture. 
But the wardrobe was taken to pieces, and 
there did not appear a trace of any will, or 
of any secret drawar wherein a wiU could 
have been deposited. 

When all nope had been ^ven up, and 
when persons irom the crown were daily 
expected to take possession, Mr. Hodgkins 
having heard of the breaking up of the 
wardrobe, suddenly bethought himself that 
his adventure with the dog must have had 
some immediate connexion with the will. 
He repaired to the place where the ruins of 
the wardrobe were lying, ready to be appro- 
priated to the manufacture of some other 
artiole ef heiHehold u^ty. The wardrobe 



had been taken topieoes joint by j<^iit> p^uik 
by plank, and pannel by panneU The joiner 
endeavored to demonstrate the imposeibility 
of there being anything concealed in iht 
separate pieces of woooT and he proceeded 
in his demonstrations, as if he had prodigious 

f ratification in repeating them for the two 
undred and fiftieth time, when Mr. Hodg- 
kins remembered that the dog had been 
particularly eager in holding by one door, 
and that only« He instantly inquired for 
the right door, got together aU its piurte, and 
commenced a minute examination of the 
surface of every one of them. There was 
no sign of spring or place of ooncealment 
He Sien ordered the parts to be sawn 
asunder, and in the midst of the middle 
pannel there was a cavity most ingeniously 
contrived for the safe custody of any docu- 
ment—so constructed, indeed, that notiiinc 
but the plan Mr. Hodgkins had now fotk>wed 
could have succeeded m finding it. But the 
labour was in vain. The cavity was empty. 
The joiner proceeded to saw asunder every 
separate piece of the whole wardrobe, but 
no other cavity was discovered in it. The 
question, then, still remained to be answered 
— ^where is the will ? 

All scent was now lost. Mr. Hodgkins 
saw no means of further investigation. 
There was no clue by which it could be 
commenced. But Mr. Hodg^ina was one 
of those shrewd and searching pereons, who 
are more eager to pursue an object when 
they see least signs of attaining it. Hia 
curiosity had been excited by the examina- 
tion of the wardrobe, and he resolved to nay 
a visit to the house where Mrs. Nixon had 
spent her last days. It wa» a cottage be- 
longing to herself, about a mile on the other 
side of Fivefields. She would never live in 
her own house after the ^rt. In the cottage 
there had lived with her an old woman of 
the name of Thompson, who had an idmoet 
idiot daughter. These perscms still dwelt in 
the same cottage, and when Mr. Hodgkins 
arrived, Mrs. TlK^mpson was spinning in the 
chimney corner. It was in the dusk of the 
evening, when the farmer had time to 
withdraw himself from his own indnatcioos 
avocations. The fire twinkled in the grate, 
and showed by its uncertain light the poor 
foolish girl staring at her mother, and mim* 
icking her actions with mischievous pertina- 
city, while, at every interval, when she con- 
ceived the imitation was particularly exacts 
she uttered a sound of exultation between a 
croak and a chuckle— «omethin^ like the 
noise of a hen, when she is seeking or en* 
joying her food. 

He then inquired of Mrs. Thompson if she 
had any of Mrs. Nixcm's letters, that mig^ 
probably communicate some infor m a ti o a > 
l*ttie said she had a mull wooden box with 
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a slichd lid, which was fall of letters that had 
belonged to Mts% Nixon. She produced the 
box, and Mr. Hodgkina proceeded to exam- 
ine them. About half of them were mere 
letters of ceremony between Mrs. Nixon and 
an old friend of hers, a General Fairfax, who 
had been one of her admirers in her youth. 
These letters, however, Mr. Hodgkins read 
through with most praiseworthy industry. 
In one of them the general observed, " I 
thaak you, my dear madam, for the kind- 
ness with which you have been pleased to 
remember me in your will. I have done the 
same by you, but 1 hope neither of us will 
survive to think of the dying moments of 
the other ; at least this is my prayer, aind 
my Amelia is not what she was in her youth, 
if she would not pray the same.*' This was 
a most tantalising piece of information. 
General Fairfax was dead, and the whole 
correspondence on both sides was in the box, 
(Mrs. Nixon's share of it had doubtless been 
returned after his death,) but the probability 
was that Mrs% Nixon said nothing in her let- 
ter about the will but what concerned the 
General himself. On looking further, Mr. 
Hodgkins discovered the actual letter from 
MrSi Nixon. She merely stated that she 
had left the General £2000, in case of her 
decease before him ; and if he died first, the 
money was to come to her heir at law, who 
would inherit the greater part of her prop- 
erty* As Mrs. Nixon had no known near 
relations when she died, the question, who 
was the heir at law, was as much in the 
dark as ever: The remaining contents of 
the box were of no importance till Mr. Hodg- 
kins opened a copy-letter, the only one in 
the collection, in the handwriting of Mrs. 
Nixon herself. After a quantity of common- 
place compliments, inquiries after health, 
thanks for presents, and hopes of speedy 
visits, the good old lady proceeded: — "I 
have adopt^ your advice respecting my 
wiU. I have had a place mode in a particu- 
lar piece of furniture which I will mention 
to you when you come and see me, wherein 
I will have my last testament shut up, so 
that none but you and another who will be 
in the secret shall be able to find it. I shall 
leave such signs in my apartment before my 
death, wherever that apartment may be, as 
will inform you where you may find the will, 
if I should die before you visit me." This 
was important. Mr. Hodgkins immediately 
requested to be shown into the apartment 
which Mrs. Nixon had used as a sitdng 
room. He examined the chairs, the tables, 
the bed, lAie window, and, lastly, the fioor. 
There was not the slightest indication of 
any sign or mark in the ro<»n. There were 
a few common prints im the walls* These 
Mr. Hodgkins had forgotten to look at nar-^ 
rowly; kml when all of her research hod 



failed, he turned his attention to them. He 
found nothing in the prints that had the 
slightest allusion to wills, documents, or 
signs. Mr. Hodgkins now called to mind 
that he had not quite read through the copy- 
letter which he had found in the collection. 
He took it from his pocket-book, where he 
had placed it as an important relic, and read 
further. After the conclusion of the letter, 
there was the following postscript:— "I shall 
send you the will to read before I enclose it 
in the pannel." Mr. Hodgkins conceived he 
had now discovered the will for a certainty, 
and that it must be in the hands of the friend 
in question. He turned the letter round 
that he might know the address — alas I the 
back of the sheet was blank. Mrs. Nixon 
had forgotten to copy the address, or per- 
haps designedly omitted it as unnecessary. 
Here, then, there was really an end to all 
direct investigation. The only remaining 
plan was to advertise for the will, stating 
the circumstances under which it was miss- 
ing. This expedient was pursued for many 
months with no useful result. All idea of 
an heir being discovered was relinquished, 
and the crown took conditional possession of 
the property. 

A few years had passed away, and no 
tidings of the will. Mr. Hodgkins happened 
to be in London on business of his own, and 
on an idle day strolled into the court-house, 
called Justice-hall, in the Old Baily. The 
court was crowded, as it was understood 
that a man of considerable ability was to be 
tried for an extensive forgery. Mr. Hodg- 
kins forced his way into the body of the 
court, heard the trial commenced, felt in- 
terested with some singular circumstances 
respecting the forgery, and resolved to re- 
mam till the whole proceeding was con- 
cluded. The forgery appeared to be fully 
proved. The prisoner, however, in his ad- 
dress in defence for some time seemed to 
stagger the faith of the jury. He was a 
thin, tall, emaciated-looking person, with a 
dark countenance, a piercing eye, and com- 
manding features ; and his eloquence, while 
it affected every person present, seemed to 
have the effect of restoring him to vigorous 
life, to which from starvation, or wasting 
away from long-continued mental agony, he 
appeared to have been for years a stranger. 
Ail who heard him were conscious of his in- 
nocence, till in a moment an awfbl and 
heart-rending change terribly informed them 
that the story he htvd been telling was a fic- 
tion. "Gentlemen of the Jury," he con- 
tinued, ** what 1 have said to you might be 
considered as sufficient to convince you of 
my never having committed the crime of 
which I am accused* It would be sufficient, 
but it shall not» I am weary of a life of 
pK^iKaoy and mitery, of soffN-ing ami 
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" crhae. Gentle men I did commit ^e crime 
they cbarge me with^ I have been for 

. twenty years a practised, hardened y mali' 
cious, unfeeling villain* Twenty vears ago 
I abandoned my trife with her child to the 
mercy of the vforld, I ran thromsb a conrse 
of debauchery in every quarter of the globe* 

: At lasty vrithout moncnTf which I had S€|i^^^' 
dered ; vrithout friends, every one of whom 
I had robbed, and laughed at when I saw 
them horrified at my mgratitode, for my 
0upport, 1 became an associate of the worst 
of swindlers; from that I joined banditti ; I 
was alternately a pickpocket and a ravi^her, 

. a pirate and a murderer* I acquired prop* 
evtjf and povrer over my copartners in ini- 
quity* I might have lived to repent of all 
my wickedness, and to have my seared heart 

' honoured in the decline of my miserable 
year&; but I became a character, the ejiist« 
ence of virhich has been doubted* I became 
a crinunal from the mere habit» of crimi' 
nality* • , 

''Alnkost every crime I have eommitted 
has received its punishment, but the punish' 
ment fell on the innocent ; my progress to 
the lovreet depth of the deepest vices, was 
cheered onvrard by the blood of countless 
esecirti(ms* It is needless to detain you, 
gentlemen; you must find me guilty, and 
ought to do so* I shall not die by the scaf- 
fold; I am dying novr* The abominations 
of my course have brought it rapidly to a 
conclusion — ^I am dying, and I know it. I 
feel that I make this confesMon of my deeds 
of evil only because I am about to perish. I 
feel that had I lived, I should never have 
confessed or repented. Beaeon told me to 
do this, but the channel of my life has been 
; worn by a torrent which must run to the end 
as it has shaped it» way. One act I must 
relate, and I have done. I must relate it in 
justice to those whom I have injured. I in- 
tercepted and destroyed the will of my own 
mother, by which she had bequeathed near- 
ly all her property to myself* Could the 
mind of man outstrip me in the race of 
crime? She knew of this-Hshe she made 
another will. By private access to her 
house I saw her conceal it in the door of 
a wardrobe. . I burnt her house to the 
ground to get the second will — I cared not 
if the parent that bore me had perished in 
flames of my own raising, had I but euc^ 
ceeded in the purpose of my heart. I was 
foiled* A dog defeated me. But I obtained 
access by secret means to the place where 
the wardrobe was deposited* I caused 
another door to be made exactly like that 
in which the will wan concealed, with a cav- 
itv like that which c<»tained it ; I carried 
on the second will in triumph, and my 
nu)ther died in the belief that that will wae 
not to be found by the unkallowed hand of 



her unnatural offatpring. That will is yet in 
existence* I was about to commit it to de- 
struction when the efficers of justice appre- 
hended me* I was at firsrt grieved that I 
hdd spared it; but now the steeled mid 
Rowing maUce of my heart makes me re- 
joice that it was not eonmimed, for it will 
serve to show more prominently the miseries 
of mortality— it will create mwre misery — 
It will caiise the world to point at the wretch 
who inherits what she cannot enjoy, and aay 
there is the heir of Mrs. Nixon's property — 
there ie the idiot daughter of the looneter 
Nixon V' 

Thus concluded this unparalleled crimi- 
nal, who seemed to have a new delight, every 
moment, in the recollection of bis gnill^ 
deeds* It is impossible to describe the a&- 
tonishment of Mr. liod^kins at this nngo- 
lar speeeh, and at the discoveries it made on 
the afiair which had been so long the eub- 
ject of his anxiety and research* He re- 
paired as speedily as possible to the cell of 
Nixon bimsrif* The awful sentence of the 
law, which had been passed on him r^evioiis 
to his being removed from the bar, had not 
altered him* The same paleness— the sanae 
piercing eyee were there. A surgeon vrae 
present, who observed that there were small 
hopes for him in this world* He was dying 
of consumption. He was sitting on the 
poor prison bed where he hod been reposing 
before the surgeon entered. He gave a 
look of terrible inquiry, when Mr. Hodg- 
kins made his appearance* His eyes were 
even more powerful than they had been at 
the place oi trial* Like an intense fire 
which has been kindled in some frail Tessel, 
they seemed to have consumed what con- 
tained them, and yet burned on* They 
glowed with enmity to the whole human 
race* When Mr. Hodgkins introduced hins- 
sdf, "Ay," said Nixon, ** I know you : I re- 
member you when you entered my mother's 
chamber, where I was trying to obtain her 
will ; I remember you well ; bad it not been 
for Uie dog that rushed on me, had yon come 
alone into that chamber, I should have mur- 
dered you* My whole soul is evil ; and it 
is almays more or less the common fate of 
evil doers*'' He continued to rave for 'some 
time in this manner until he becilme ex- 
hausted* ,Tfae surgeon thought he vras 
dead ; but raising himscdf again and seizing 
the upper part of the bed frame, he uttered 
a shnii and dreadful shriek, and expired I 

Mr* Hodgkins felt as if his h^urt sheuld 
have broken. He had been labouring, thm, 
to procure a large fortune to an Idiot who 
could not enj^ it, who would foe tndy witnt 
Nixon had prophesied^-ejn object of pity to 
all around her^ an example of hop^ess nuse- 
ry surrounded by the means of happiness, 
without ha^nag the power eren of tovohnig 
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tl^a; Yot he Mt Hut having proeeeded so 
far, U was his daiy to go through -with the 
-affair. As soon as he had arranged with 
the persons present, respecting the Durial of 
Nixon, he went in search of the house in 
which that man had lodged when he was 
apprehended. He understood that it was 
somewhere in the ne%hboarhood of Chan- 
cery Lane« By the assistance of a watch- 
man he chased the poor wretch's progress 
from one lodgine to another, every one more 
miserable than uw former. 

His abode was at last found. It was up 
two flights of stairs, in a house which was a 
scene Z uproar from the foundation to the 
roof. Men and women drunk and sober, 
in and out of bed, were heard bawling, 
screaming, blaspheming, tossing about of 
pots and glasses, pummelling each other, 
dancing, and contending with sticks, chairs, 
tables, and every thing on which they could 
lay tlieir hands. It was with fear and trem- 
blmg that Mr. Hodgkins, though naturally 
a brave man, walked up the creaking stair- 
case. The watchman, who preceded him, 
knocked when they reached the door to 
which the^ had been directed. A voice 
from withm asked who knocked. The re- 
ply was " Charley.'' "Who's that with 
you, Charley ?" ** No hawk," said Charley, 
"only a cuckoo," (meaning that he was not 
come to search or pounce on any person, 
but was perfectly harmless.) The door was 
opened. The room was full of motely per- 
sonages. On the table stood bottles and 
pots containing gin and beer, and the floor 
was covered with broken pipes, glasses, and 
nauseous liquefaction of every kind. Mr. 
Hodgkins asked if Mr. Nixon had lodged 
there? ** Ay, master," said a portly great- 
coated gentleman, who might easily be 
guessed to be a besotted hackney coach- 
man — *'Ay, master: he lodged here, and a 
good cut and thrust sort of man he was. 
Mayhap you know how he is now ; we have 
just been drinking his health." This re- 
mark struck awfully on the recollection of 
Mr. Hodgkins, and he replied in a tone 
which showed what he felt, that Nixon had 
died the night before in prison. Besotted, 
reckless, unthinking, and wicked in every 
way, as they certainly were, these, his late 
companions, were momentarily horror-struck 
with this intelligence. There was some ap- 
pearance of feeling amongst them. It was 
a flash of sensibility which came and van- 
ished, and the next moment they talked, 
sang, and acted in every way as if no such 
man as Nixon had ever existed. 

Mr. Hodgkins' business was to get Mrs. 
Nixon's wiU, but he felt considerable diffi- 
culty in commencing an inquiry respecting 
any'of Nixon's effects, lest the more anxious 
he showed himself to possess them, the more 



eager they should be to keep them firom 
him, under the idea that they were of great 
value. Mr. H.'s suspense was soon over, 
however, by a squat fellow with a wodden 
kg hobb^g up to him, and inquiring what 
was his business. " I ask this," continued 
the man, " because I am constitat<fd chief 
examiner of new comers, and I ask it more 
particularly for your sake, for if you are not 
seen to be here upon any ostensible busi- 
ness thiey win take you for a spj, and the 
pump, the blanket, or worse, will be jour 
reward." Mr. H. lost no time, on receiving 
this pleasant piece of information, in inform- 
ing tne official wooden leg of the precise ob- 
ject of his being amongst so extraordinary 
a crew. — " Gad ! I wish the will may be in -j • 
existence," said he, "Nixon's legacy wsls di- 
vided amongst us, and I know not who got 
the parchments." The word "legacy" here 
was meant to signify not what Nixon had 
left behind him altogether, which, -amongst 
such "free souls!" was always reckoned 
equivalent to direct bequest: — "Brethren 
in arts and arm^," exclaimed the little man, 
" this gentleman comes amongst us to seek 
that filthy document of the law called a will, 
which was in the possession of the late emi- 
nent Mr. Nixon. Now, as we never uSe 
such documents — as, according to the pre- 
cept we have religiously, " all things in com- 
mon" — as all we leave is left to those we 
leave, I should hope there would be no ob- 
jection to give up the remnant of barbarism, 

which this Mr. y what's your name, sir? 

Hodg — Hodg — Hogskin seeks — Hogskin 
seeking sheep skin — ^very appropriate, tru- 
ly." A murmur of applause at this con- 
cluding attempt at a pun, was succeeded by 
a tall Irishman's stepping up and addressing 
Mr. Hodgkins. He was a red-faced, jolly- 
looking soul. The only defect about him 
was, that he had but half a hat upon his 
head, and there was a marvellous defect in 
the knee of one leg of his leather breeches: — 
" Look ye, sir, I'm very glad to see you — ^will 
you (hiccup) take a gl-gl-glass with me, sir? 
The will descended to me by right of suc- 
cession, and it is now at the undertaker's. 

By J 3 I thought to have mended my 

leather breeches wfth it — if a friend had not 
stepped in and volunteered his services to 
change my skin for me." Mr. H. discov- 
ered that the undertaker's was the tailor's, 
and after much entreaty the Irishman was 
prevaile<i on to go with him to try to recov- 
er the will from the desperate shears which 
have so often rioted on the most valuable 
relics of antiquity. Taking a short black 
pipe from the table, lighting it, and placing 
it in his mouth, and seizing a tremendous 
shillelah from a corner of the room, the 
valiant O'Coulter strode on before M. Hodg- 
kins and the watchman, with a hauteur 
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which noihin^ but the hAlf«hi4 tmi the ofn 
knee tamed into ridicnle. 

The tftiior'f shop was soon seen in ik^ dis- 
tiAoe, and the gigantic O'OonH^ took care 
to point it oat as soon as it was well visible. 
They {Hroceeded into the work-^xxun above 
the shop, where they found a solitary indi- 
vidual 9t work, while nine or ten were toss- 
ing off small elasses of gin (or jockey) oat 
of a big-belUed bottle that would hold half a 
tfallon at least. The work they had aban- 
dcHaed was lying upon the board ready to be 
resumed, perhaps as soon as thev began to 
feel their nngers a little less capable of per- 
forming it. On the same boara lay a coueo- 
tion of parchments, wl|ich one of we topers 
had be^ clipping ; — the shears were stick- 
ing in one tniek fold of parchment which 
had been half-out through and laid aside for 
the glass. Mr. Hodgkins eagerly seized tiie 
fold, opened it, and found the long lost will 
of Mr9, Nixon 1 He speedily rewarded the 
watchman, gave the tailors more means of 
drunkenness for the lucky fit of drunken- 
ness that had left the sheats sticking in the 
will, and bade an eternal farewell to O'Coulter. 
As socm as he could well get into a pri- 
vate apartment, he pulled out the will, as 
eager to peruse it as an antiquarv to decipher 
a manuscript 3000 years ola. Alas! he had 
none of the joy in the anticipated perusal 
that he experienced when his first search 

. for the document occurred. He knew the 
end of it. The words, *' the idiot daughter 
of tiw monster Nixon," were yet too forci- 
bly imprinted on his recollection. There 
was some pleasure, however, though a mel- 

. ancholy one, in discovering the motives for 
all the mystery and concealment Mrs. Nixon 
bad employed with regard to her testament. 
After the usual preliminaries, the old lady 
continued as follows : — " My son is my heir. 
My feeling towards him would incline me 
to leave lum nothing ; but in case he should 
act as becomes a child of mine, he will be 
my heir ; and, oh I may the property I leave 
him be worthily employed. He has abeady, 
in a most diabolical manner, seized and de- 
stroyed the will I had made, constituting 
him almost the sole heir of all my posses- 
sions. For this reason I do set down and 
indite this condition, viz.: if he should get 
possession of this will before my death, he 
shall on no account inherit any thing which 
otherwise belongs to him, but the whole of 
my possessions, with the exception of the 
small legacies under-mentioned, shall go to 
his daughter, Amelia Nixon, if she be then 
alive— if not, the property shall be enjoyed 
by my good and only surviving friend, Gren- 
eral Fairfax, in addition to the £2000 I left 
him by the former will, with the contents of 
which I made him acquainted. If, on the 
contrary, my don's malignant spirit of insa- 



tiable Bitaehief sloiikl noi prtnnpt h^ to 
search for and destroy this my seoond wfll, 
he shall inherit all I die possessed of, with | 
the above-named exceptions; and he ^all, 
if he concur with me in the arrangement, 
leave the property at his death as I have 
specified for its disposal, on the other sup- 
position of his searbhing fo^ this will and 
destroying it. My son may perhaps destroy 
the will, and cUum ^e property as heir at 
law ; but I have secured the property agiMnst 
attack on this side by my good fnML ^e 
general, who is empowered by me to leave 
to his heir (whether he die before or alter 
me) a description of my will and its place 
of concealment, with instructions, that im- 
mediately after my death the general's heir 
may look for my will, a copy of which the 
general will insert in his own, and that if it 
be gone, or if my son have taken it away 
without witnesses, the conditions herein 
mentioned shall be fulfilled. I have re- 
quested General Fairfax to describe certain 
conditions under which my will may be dis- 
covered. If I die before him, he will per- 
sonally communicate t))eso conditions — if 
not, they will be found in the copy of his 
will intended for his heir, in that alone, uid 
not in any other copy of it whatever. My 
son's wife unfortunately perished by sea in 
her voyoj^e from Malta, after a fruitless 
pursuit of her husband, and I immediatdy 
placed her daughter under Mrs. Thompson, 
with whom she has lived in comfort, and in 
that degree of happiness which she can best 
enjoy." 

Mr. H. instantly saw why Nixon had 
made no use of the will he had obtuned. 
Had he wished to seize his mother's proper- 
ty, General Fairfax, or his heir, wouldTdoubt- 
less have entered into a complete exanaina- 
tion of the mode of his obtaining the will, 
and be knowing nothing of the series of con- 
trivances whereby it was to be discovered, 
would have been known to have stolen tiie 
will, and could neither have enjoyed nor 
willed the property. Why he had not de- 
stroyed the wul with the same malignity 
that caused him to destroy the first, was a 
question not so easily answered. Perhaps 
some contrivance of deeper malignity tiian 
the mere destruction of tlie document had 
lingered in his mind from the time of his 
seizing it. 



THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS.* 

The Shakers believe, or profess to believe, 
that conversions to their system go on far 
more rapidly in the spiritual world, than 
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here. Thef neMl soeli & belief ene wcnAd 
think, to Bnustoin their oonfi^noe in ^eir 
views* eiftoe their Breient numbers eannot 
exceed seven or eignt thousiund. No other 
seet m historr, to mj knowledge, however 
eztraviH^nt, objeotiomihle, or even in&moos 
their dogmas and practices, ev^ existed sev- 
enty years, without gathering a greater than 
the aMve number o£ adh^ents. 

They have among them a manuscript 
volame, in which are registered many 
strange and supernatural occurrences, — 
among others, the visitations and declara- 
tions of various spirits to one and another 
of their several communities. Thus, George 
Fox, William Penn, John Wesley, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Napoleon, and numerous oth- 
ers, who on earth had been eminent in 
diverse spheres, are recorded to have visited 
the " Believers," and to have stated their 
conversion to Shakerism since their de- 
parture from eartli. Washington is now 
preaching to the spirits of the North Ameri- 
can Indians : and, if I mistake not, Napo- 
leon is also a preacher, though to whom I 
have forgotten 1 

The Shakers appear to accept the Bible, 
as a Divine Revelation, like other sects ; and 
like them, of course, put their own interpre- 
tation on its contents. I say, ^^ appear to 
accept," because, though I believe all the 
lodging rooms contain^ at least one copy 
of the Scriptures, I cannot recollect ever 
seeing a single person reading them. Our 
leading £lder, however, daring our dancing 
service, used frequently to quote the Old 
Testament passages, where dancing is men- 
tioned or enjoined, as part of the religious 
ceremonial of the Hebrews. He did this, I 
presume, to reconcile myself and sundry 
other newly entered catechumens to the 
anomalous spectacle of a religious " hop." 

Moreover, the person, whom I have before 
mentioned as having been first a shoemaker 
and then a Millerite preacher before becom- 
ing a Shaker, was accustomed to preach an 
extempore discourse at our Sunday meet- 
ings in the church ; on which occasion he 
took a text from the Bible, according to the 
prevailing usage elsewhere. It was really 
curious to hear him interpret the types, 
figures and ceremonies of the Hebrew ritual, 
as well as the predictions of Daniel and the 
other prophets and the mystic passages of 
St. Jonn's Apocalypse, in accordance with 
the history and the peculiarities of belief 
and practice of the Shakers. He certainly 
exhibited wonderful ingenuity and subtlety 
and a fruitful imagination ; and I could not 
see why the texts cited by him did not estab- 
lish his own case as clearly and strongly, as, 
in the mouths of other controvertists; I had 
before heard them employed to confirm a 
score of other religioas dogmas, each irre- 



eoneyevbly hostile to all ttie rest. Had I 
needed proof of the utter futility and the 
worse than ue^eMnets of m«re imuU pole- 
mics for securing their own desired end, I 
certainly had abundance of it here. In legal 
instruments, it is from the ffenereU scope of 
their contents, thi^ we gather their meaning 
and purpose. No matter Idioorii two or 
more sentences, severed frmn their context 
or viewed without reference to the prevaUing 
tenor of the record, may clash witn or con- 
tradict each other appirea^y or even r^Mf^ 
If the general current of ite sense runs m 
one direction and towards a single goal, the 
intor-hostile passage are simply nnlltfied, 
as " surplusage," a|id the rvhng intent de- 
cides. Were this equitable, eommon-eense 
axiom of law transferred to the interpreter 
tion of Holy Writ, we should no longer see 
the professed followers of Christ split into 
two hundred inter-antagonistic sects, or the 
words of prophets and apostles, as well as 
of the very " Master" himself, tortured into 
a semblance of confirmation of the wildest 
and even the most hideous, blasphemous and 
loathsome dreams, that may flit athwart the 
nightmare-ridden imaginations of incurably 
diseased and desperately perverted minds I 

It was, too, both cunous and instructive 
to hear this ex-Millerite preacher transfer to 
the advocacy of his present Shaker Faith the 
verp texts, wherewitn he had f<mnerl^ esta- 
blished the verity of Second-Adventism to 
the unqualified satisfaction of both himself 
and others. I forget how he disposed of 
Daniel's "times, time and half » time," 
with other dates noted by this and the other 
prophets, as well as the apostles. But the 
Millerite doctrine of a literal " burning up 
of the world" he now construed figuratively. 
Thus, the " fire" of the Holy Spirit, through 
the intermedium of Shakerism, was to ''burn 
up" the world's falsities of opinion and sins 
01 practice ; the whole race were to become 
" true believers ;" — and then they would be 
" taken up" into the metaphorioai ** heaven" 
of Shaker life, occupation and hliss, — that 
derived from broom-making, basket-weaving, 
whiplash-twisting, herb-curing, essence-dis- 
tilling, &c., iSbc, inclusive. He had con- 
cocted a world beside of this species of in- 
terpretation, but these specimens must suf- 
fice. 

I remarked, that ostensibly the Shakers 
recognised the Scriptures as Divine. Hence, 
I suppose, they regard its moral precepts, as 
binoing rules of life, as they do its items of 
faith, in the sense they interpret them, as 
obligatory on their belief. From appear- 
ances, however, I inferred that they held in 
yet higher estimation a volume, of about the 
bulk of the New Testament, penned by one 
of their own members, and published at 
their own charge. This volume is entitled 
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tbB ''SaoredBdtt;" and, accjordinf^ to ft kmg 
and minnte detail given by the writer in his 
pre&ee« togethmr witii nuinerous affi^Tits 
subjoined in an appendix bj leading Shakes 
fin various eojlimunittes, many strange and 
preternatnraf iacidents preeeded and accom- 
puiied the pKroduction of the work. Among 
these were vimons and audible predictions of 
angels, grand scenie repres^itations of fu- 
ture events, &4i,, &o. 

The writ^'s acoount of the eiroumstances 
Attending the c<»npo8Ure of his book is sub- 
stantially the following. It was announced 
to him by angels that be had been selected 
for this office. lie begged to be excused on 
the ground of incompetency. He was told 
this might n(^ be. He still persisted in his 
suit, and it was a considerable time before 
be fully acquiesced in his appointment. 

Finally, he says, he was instructed by an 
angel to dress himself in a certain prescribed 
mode, and to repair, at a given hour, each 
morning, to a bill in the neighborhood of the 
establishment, provided with pen, ink and 
paper, and tbere obey the directions given 
him at the time. This was at New Lebanon, 
New York, of which community he was a 
member. He complied with these injunc- 
tions, and the angel, there visibly present, 
dictated audidly what he was to record, and 
he noted it down verhcUim et literatim . If I 
rightly r^nember, these interviews con* 
tinuea six hours per day for six months, in 
which time the volume, or, at least, his part 
of it, was completed. The testimonials 
above mentioned, being added in an ap- 
pendix, the volume was published, and at 
once took its place as a religious manual 
throughout Shakerdom. 

The book is substantially a resum.4y or ex- 
position of the principal Shaker beliefs and 
usages, intermingled with messages and ex- 
hortations from sundry ancient Hebrew 
prophets and apostles. The moral tone of 
the work, if my memory serves me, is suffi- 
ciently correct. An "outside barbarian," 
however, can find in it nothing elevated or 
profound enough to necessitate supernatural 
intervention for its production ; nor can he 
understand why angels should have been 
called in to indite a aescription of doctrines, 
whicii all Shakers are supposed to hold, and 
of practices, which are daily passing before 
the eye in every Shaker community. 

If I mistake not, the inditing angel di- 
rected a copy of the work to be sent to each 
college in the United States, and to sundry 
persons, occupying high official Stations, ac- 
companied with intimations, that a neglect 
of its requisitions, would be followed by dis- 
astrous consequences. I think the book also 
states, that within two years from the date 
of its publication, some tremendous crisis 
was to occur in the world's afTairs and con- 



<H«ioii, the nature ef which mode it a nuKAsr 
of tital moment to the welfare and safety of 
all, that they should seek a sh^t^ within 
the Shf^er fold. 

As these two yeiM-s haye long been paet, 
fmd neither these "disastrous ocmsequences^ 
nor this "tremendous crisis'' have, to vsf 
knowledge, oceurred, I should like to ask 
my old "Elder" how he explains l^noa- 
furalment of these ^rfol predie^ns. 



THE HONEST BLACK- 
SMITH. 

" To be honest, u this worM goes, is to he one man piekel 
out of ten thousftnd." — Hamlxt. 

In these days of fashionable frivolitj', 
sharp practice and money worship, it is 
refreshing to see an instance of honest worth 
enjoying the fruits of honest labor. No 
doubt many of the readers of Bizarre know 

old John M , the blacksmith, and those 

who do not know him, will no doubt be glad 
to know that we have a man amongst us, 
who may be regarded as the very model of 
the one the poet had in his " mind's eye" 
when he said, 

** An honest man is the nohlwt work of Ood.** 

We may say that in all our great city, 
among all the wise, the wealthy, the learned, 
the great, there is not one whose appeiyraBce 
raises in our mind a more agreeable inoi^e 

than that of honest John M , the blacl- 

smith. In the pulpits of our churches, or 
on the bench of the Supreme Court, you will 
not see a more venwable person, and if you 
inquire concerning his history, you will find 
in it every thing tbat should exalt our ideas 
of human nature. Compare him, if you 
please, with the great ones of the world, ay, 
with those who occupy the most conspicuous 
places in history, and see if he will suffer 
by the comparison. The Alexanders, the 
CflBSjirs, the Napoleons, have conquered 
nations and have built up empires. But 

John M has reared an honest family of 

worthy men and admirable women. Who, 
then, has done his country the host service? 
The sages of ancient and of modem times 
have enlightened the world with their wis- 
dom. Poets have sung the famous deeds of 
heroes, and historians have told the story of 

other times. John M has not been 

blesse<l by heaven with those brilliant pow- 
ers which the children of genius possess, but 
he has illustrated, by his own example, the 
true idea of a republican citizen ; by hon- 
est industry he has supported his family, 
and earned a competency for his declining 
years. He has shown that persevering in- 
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dostry and fHjgality tffthont parsimony may 
procure all that is needful lor man's com- 
fort, that honest and laborious employment 
procures content and happiness, often denied 
to the wealthy and ambitious ; and that a 
life of undeviatine integrity and honorable 
conduct, surely win the respect, confidence 
and veneration of the community in which 
cme lives. 

His walk in life has been an humble one ; 
he did not aspire to be great, he was satis- 
fied to do good in an humble way. He did 
not aspire to be wealthy ; he strove to gain 
a competence, and he succeeded. He en- 
deavored to make honest and worthy men 
of his sons, and useful and agreeable women 
of his daughters. In this, too, he succeeded. 
What more could man ,do ? And is he not 
well worthy of the rich reward which he 
finds in the happiness and contentment of 
his family, and the esteem and re^jard of his 
neighbors. Is he not a true philosopher? 
He aimed at what was practicable. He 
aimed at what was worthy. And has he not 
done for himself and for his fellow men the 
greatest amount of good that could be ac- 
complished with the means and powers with 
which heaven had blessed him ? A states- 
man has said that " he who makes two spears 
of grass grow where but one grew before, has 
done his country a service." If it be so, how 
much greater service does he do, who rears 
a family of honest, intelligent and worthy 
citizens, who gives to the world the example 
of a person engaged in one of the most use- 
ful but humblest employments, by activity, 
industry and a life of integrity, gaining the 
affection and respect of all with whom he 
comes in contact? Who hath done bet- 
ter? I 

It is pleasing to look upon such a man in 
his old age. It is pleasing to reflect that 
honest worth sometimes meets its proper re- 
ward, j 

What nobler example can we hold up for 
the imitation of youth ? | 

And this is a reality. AVell would it bo 
for our country if such men were not so 
rare. AVell would it be for men them- 
selves if they would follow such an exam- 
ple. ! 

Such men are the salt of the earth, and to ! 
Buch men do wo owe much of the prosperity 
of our country ; but the history of such men 
is rarely written. His name would bo given 
In full did we not fear that the notoriety 
which it would give him, would be dis- 
pleasing to him; for real merit is ever 
modest. i 

Well, go thy ways honest John M , we 

wish thee much happiness. " May est thou 
live a thousand years, and may thy shadow 
never grow less." i 



, LIFK IN THE MISSION.* 

The ancient Scriptural prediction, " there 
is nothing hidden that shall not be made 
known," is receiving dailv fulfilment with 
miraculous and incessantly increasing ra- 
pidity. Regions, that recently were so lit- 
tle known, that they seemed to us rather to 
belong to the world of Romance, than to 
constitute a part of our actual, man-inhab- 
ited globe, are fast growing scarce less fa- 
miliar to us than our native villages, through 
! the multitudinous reports of steam-borne eye- 
witnesses. 

Thus the East, of which our childhood 
knew not much more or other, than we 
' gathered from the fascinating descriptions of 
the "Arabian Nights,'' is now better under- 
stood than many portions of our own na- 
tional territory. We have here been spe- 
cially favored, in that travellers of every 
class and profession and of either sex, have 
given us their impressions, and thus all 
varying topics have been treated from all 
' diverse points of view. 
I The writer of the present work, favored 
' us by Redfield, may not furnish much im- 
portant knowledge, that may not be found 
^ m her predecessors. Nevertheless she has 
I presented a couple of well-written and very 
' entertaining volumes — the more entertaining 
to many at least, from her dwelling so much 
on the domestic, in-door life of the Orientals. 
The fair writer is one of the most charming 
of gDssips. We dare say many of our read- 
ers have often sat entranced by the hour, 
while listening to the account his pretty, 
accomplished, nimble-tongued spouse was 
I giving of her afternoon's expedition for 
I *' shopping" and '* making calls." The tV 
cidents and facts of the narration might be 
of but trivial moment, but the maimer of the 
raconteuse gave them an attraction, from 
which you could not escape, even though 
you had wished it. 

Mrs. Mackenzie's is just such a narra- 
tion — a most agreeable mSlange of topics, 
events, thoughts and feelings of every vari- 
ous character, noted down just when and as 
they suggested themselves. Being the wife 
of a British officer, she has much to say of 
battles and military operations genei*ally ; 
and being, too, a devout member of the 
Church of Scotland, she is interested in 
" Missions" and Heathen " conversions." 
Occasionally there are curious juxtaposi- 
tions — such as in one page, an account of 
some hundreds of these Heathen killed by 
British soldiers, and, on the next, some one 
or two of the same people converted by a 

* Life in the M^on, the Camp, and the ZenimiU by 
Mrp. Colin Mackenzie, in two volumes. New Yorlc : Ked- 
field, 1863. 
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Btitbli Misfiioftarj ! Sueh things, however, 
add to the piquant flavor of the book. 

On the whole, therefore, we can cordially 
recommend these volumes to the reader, as 
calculated to interest and probably to inform 
him. The following extracts, taken at 
random, will furnish some idea of the 
work : — 

" I must mention one thing which trulj 
has no connexion with the foregoing. It is 
the quantity of wine most oi ihi ladies 
drink. One young bride of twenty takes 
pure brandy in large quantities, and even 
well-behaved, lady-Tike young girls take 
more wine than C. does. A glass at lunch, 
two or three at dinner, with beer, and a 
glass of negus at night, is scandalous, yet 
this seems to be a general practice on board 
passenger-ships ; but surely this habit must 
nave been begun at home. I no longer won- 
der at foreigners reproaching us with it. It 
strikes me more now from seeing the tem- 
perance of the Germans." — p. 19, vol. 1. 

" The other day, I saw for the first time 
the Eastern mode of watering a garden. 
The well is at some distance at the top of a 
little rise ; a bullock skin is drawn up by a 
pair of little oxen, who run down a short 
slope with much glee and thus raise the 
water ; they are then loosened from the rope 
and walk up the hill again, while the water 
is poured into a channel from whence it 
flows down to the garden, and runs from one 
little sloping channel to another ; the mail 
or gardener carefully removing all obstruc- 
tions from its path. It makes one under- 
stand the expression, * lie watereth it with 
his foot ;' for with the foot you easily open a 
passage through the little ridges of earth, or 
bar the progress of the tiny stream. So 
ought we to remove obstacles — our besetting 
sins, our worldly pleasures which hinder the 
free course of Divine grace in our souls." — 
pp. 146-7, vol. 1. 

" The difierence between the Afghans and 
Sikhs in manner and appearance is very 
marked. All the Afghans of any rank that 
I have seen are perfect gentlemen, in man- 
ner very courteous, but with none of the 
exuberant ceremoniousness and obsequious- 
ness of the Hindu. The Nizam-u-Dowlah is 
one of the most dignified men I ever saw ; 
the Sikhs, on the other hand, are rough, 
rude, unpolished, noisy soldiers, with loud 
voices. 

"A Sikh Colonel, Gtyit Sing by name, 
called here the other day. Both he and his 
cousin were fine-looking men, but with much 
less high caste features than the Afghans. 
They were both dressed in gigot-fashioned 
white trousers, white muslin jacket, and the 
Colonel had a pair of gold bangles on his 
wrist.''— p. 150, vol. 1. 



<' The AfgUm ffstom^ thuik noOuatfif 
the death of a wife. When my husbaad 
was in A%h4nistan he was several times 
asked, ' Are you manried V * No ; mj wife 
is dead.' * We hear you are very Bony 
when your wives die: did you weepr 
* Yes, I did.' Whereupon they were stroek 
dumb with astoniBhment, that any one could 
feel the death of a wife so strongly. * Why 
should we grieve,' th^ say, * there are 
plenty of others ;' and yet these are men of 
warm feelings, capable of strong attachments 
and sympathy : but this only makes tiie fact 
more evident, that any violation of the law 
written in tlie hearts of all, or of the arran|i^ 
ments of the Creator (to say nothing of Hia 
revealed laws), brings with it its own pun- 
ishment. Polygamy has destroyed every- 
thing like domestic and family ties. Some- 
times nature re-asserts her right, and pro- 
duces strong attachment between husband 
and wife, brother and brother ; but this is 
the exception, and that this state of things is 
produoea by polygamy, and not merely by 
Ignorance of true religion, is proved by the 
example of the ancient Romans during the 
period when divorce was unknown, and 
when the wife, being the sole and life-long 

Eartner of her husband, gave him not only a 
elp-meet but a, home and a domestic hearth, 
ideas unknown to Muhammadans. There 
must be a mater familias before true family 
ties can exist." — pp. 237-8, vol. 1. 



PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

Editors of Bizarre : 

Gentlemen — The accompanying Kebus 
and its answer are taken from the Poems 
of the celebrated Phillis Wheatley, " negro 
servant to Mr. John Wheatley, of Boston, 
in New England." Published in Philadel- 
phia, 1787. 

The following speaks for itself: — 

Phillis was brought from Africa to Ame- 
rica in the year 1761, between seven and 
eight years of age. Without any assistance 
from school education, and by only what she 
was taught in the family, she, m sixteen 
months time from her arrival, attained the 
English language, to which she was an utter 
stranger bcK^re, to such a degree, as to road 
any, the most difficult parts of the Sacred 
AVritings, to the great astonishment of all 
who heard her. 

As to her writing, her own curiosity led 
her to it ; and this she learnt in so short a 
time, most in the year 1765, she wrote a 
letter to the Rev. Mr. Accom, the Indian 
minister, while in England. 

She has a great inclination to learn the 
Latin tongue, and has made some progress 
in it. This relation is given by her master. 



wbo bought her, and with whom she now 
lives. 

JoHsr Wematimy. 
Boston, Not. 14, 1772. 

For a detailed account of her life I refer 
your curious readers to ^^Lossing's Field 
]Book of the Eevolution." 

MOXKBARNS. 

A SSBUS, BY J. B. 

I. 

A bird delicious to the taste, 

On which an army once did feast, 

Sent by an hand unseen ; 
A creature of the homed race, 
Which Britain's royal standard grace; 

A gem of TiTid green. 

n. 

A to\m of gaiety and sport, 

Where beaux and beauteous nymphs resort, 

And gallantry doth reign ; 
A Dardan hero ftim'd of old 
Por youth and beauty, as ve*re tdd, 

And by a monarch slain. 

in. 

A peer of popular applause, 
Who doth our violated laws, 

And in^Ieyances proclaim. 
Th' initialfl riiow aranquished town. 
That adds flresh glory and renown 

To old Brttaaiii«*8 J 



Answer to the foregoing Rebus. 

The poet asks, and FTiiOis can't refuse 

To show th' obedience of the infitnt muse. 

She knows the Quail of most inviting taste, 

Ped IsraeTs army In the dreary wast«; 

And what's on Britain's royal standard borne, 

But the tall, graceful, rampant Unicom f 

The emerald with a vivid verdure glows 

Among the gems which regal crowns compose ; 

Boston *s a town, polite and debonair, 

To which th« beaux and beauteous nymphs repair, 

Each Hden strikes the mind with sweet surprise, 

While living lightning flashes flrom her eyes, 

See young Euphorbui of the Dardan line 

By Manelaus' hand to death resign: 

The well known peer of popular applause, 

Is C m*, zealous to support our laws. 

Quebec now VMiquish'd must obey, 

She too must annual tribute pay 

To Britain of immortal fame, 

And add new glory to her name. 

— Br. Bridgman says that the last census of 
China which he saw in print was for the 
year 1813, which made the population of 
the Empire more than 361,000,000. He is 
confident that the present population cannot 
be less than 400,000,000. 

* Lord Chatham. 



THE BRB£OHK8 AND MAIL- 
BAG. 

A FBKER-PnrDARro. 

Upon a certain northern road, 
Not fitr tnm. London, as the papers tell us, 
An honest post-master hath his abode. 
By name, Jdm Fdlows. 

Whene'er this ftUow, Fellows, went to bed, 
(Bariy or late I leave to other people), 
He'd place a Biall-bag snug beneath his head. 
And closed his oyes in sleep, though truly 'twas to 
8le<9ilL 

For at the witching time of night. 

When spectres roam and restless ghosts affright; 

In short, between the hours of twelve and two. 

The Northern mail came driving through. 

And the men blowing 

Their horns with potent lungs, gave information, 

Which roused poor Fellows, who, the signal knowing. 

Rose from his couch, without procrastination. 

And taking up the mail-bag from its pla«e. 

Would soon transfer it with more speed than gracd. 

One Monday morning as the clock was toUing 
The hour of two, in came the mail coach rolling ; 
Now Fellows' head was snug beneath the clothes, 
His wearied soul was wrapped up in a dose, 
Added to which the window being down, 

It was a matter 

Of wondw that he heard the clatter 
Of this said mail coach driving into town; 
But be that as it may, though Tve no doubt 
That custom made him stir at every sound; 
'TIS certain firom the bed he gave a bound. 
And for the mail-bag looked about, 
And having found, what he conceived to be, 
The bag they needed, (in reality 
'T was rather like it, being made of leather, ^ 
But not the thing itself so dull was he, 
Made by the aid of sleep and cold together); 
He to the window ran (zero forbade all ore^ing). 
And cast it out, with little hesitation, 
Unto the guard, who, probably, half sleeping. 

Without examination. 
Oast it into the box, where he 
Retained a potent quantity, 
And on the four wheels rolled with quick rotation. 

This duty being ended, on his bed 
Again our hero laid his weary head ; 
And happily, devoid of care. 
Thinking the mail-bag was not there. 
He slept, in Morpheus' arms at rest. 
Until his spouse herself had dressed ; 
When an alarming monosyllable, 
To ears polite, quite far from spell-able. 
From mouth to ear had made its way. 
And forced him thus in ire to say, 
" 0, woman, can I never rest? 
My morning naps you know are best. 
And yet you will, if you are waking, 
Persist HbMB morning naps In breaking." 
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• 3t #UI»«ooB fltqiypfA tMi grieTong eong. 
Because she feared his Iwifgi not strong ; 
And thus her angry John addressed, 
" Dear John, now prithee be at rest. 
Whore are your coat, your wig, your Test?" 
1%i8 being said she made a halt, 
And want of breath was not her &u]t*, 
And whilst she panted, he turned round, 
And saw with dreadful consternation, 
The leather bag retain its station ; 
And Uien on closer search, he found 
^ His leather breeches gone. 

But not alone, 
For his beauteous, new, and best coat 
Accompanied by his Sunday waistcoat, 

Had also flown. 
And that his flaxen flowing wig, 
Which but two days before 

John Prig, 
(The barber who put up next door). 
Had with so much dexterous care, 
Combed and curled, was wanting there. 

First she thought thieves had him undone, 

John, however, this explained; 

Socm he sent a man to London, 

To see if they might be regained ; 

Who brought the clothes and left the letters 

In the safe keeping of his betters; 

But on the way he silence broke 

And told, to all he met, the jolte; 

So that the story ever after, 

Afforded ample fund for lau^^ter ; 

Although much altered by each repetition, 

Amended and improved in every new edition. 



NOTES ON BOOKS AND 
BINDINGS. 

(A Card to suspend in the Library,) 

" Notes and Queries" contains the follow- 
ing excellent mems for bibliophiles. We 
cannot refrain from publishing it entire : — 

1. Never cut up a book with your finger, 
or divide a printed sheet if it be ill folded, or 
one page will rob the other of margin. 

2. >fever lend a book without some ac- 
knowledgment from the borrower ; as " I 
U.— L. §. D.— * Ten Thousand a Year/— 
L. L. D." 

3. Never bind a book wet from the press, 
as it cannot with certainty be made solid 
without risking the transfer of ink from one 
pa^e to the other. 

?. Never compress a book of plates in 
binding, as it injures the texture of the 
** impressions." 

5. Never brand books in unseemly places, 
or deface them with inappropriate stamps ; 
for to mar the beautiful is to rob after gene- 
rations. 

6. Never destroy an antique binding, if it 
be in moderate condition ; for no other dress 



wiU so well sttit lie coBH^exioii. To rel^nd 

a rare book, for any other purpose than its 

ErMeryation, is a- conceit. When an old 
inding has been characteristic, let the new 
one be a restoration. Never put modem 
books in antique jackets, or vice versa, 

7. Never destroy old writings or aato- 
graphs upon fly-leaves, or otherwise, unless 
trivial ; nor cast away the book-plates of a 
former owner, for they become matters of 
history, often in themselves extremely curi- 
ous. It is a graceful act on the part of a 
second possessor, in re-binding, to, remove 
the arms of the first to the end board of the 
volume, that it may pass down to after ages 
with their own. In destroying old covers 
take care, to examine their linings, for on 
some ancient boards are pasted rare leaves, 
woodcuts, and other matters, of little value 
in their day, but worthy of preservation 
now. 

8. Never allow the binder (as he is wont) 
to remove the "bastard," or half-title ; for it 
is a part of the book. 

9. Never permit him to place oblong plates 
in ordinary books other than that the inscrip* 
tions l>eneath them read from the bottom of 
the page to the top, face they odd or even 
numbers. 

10. Never bind a large map with a little 
volume, for it will most likely tear awav : it 
also injuires the solidity of the book. Maps 
are better separate, both for reference and 
preservation. WJ^in a map is the size of 
two pages, it may be guarded at the back, 
so as to form two leaves of the book. Maps 
and plans may be thrown quite out of the 
volume, hy affixing them to blank leaves at 
the end ; the student having the whole plan 
before him during reading. 

11. Never allow sheets to be pierced side- 
ways at the back ; serials and pamphlets are 
much damaged by this method: and if a 
plate be turned in binding, the holes appear 
at the fore-edge. 

12. Never bind up twelve volumes in one ; 
it is bad taste ; nor tether a giant quarto to 
a dwarf duodecimo, as they are sure to fall 
out. 

13. Never permit a volume to be cut down 
at the edges, as it injures its proportion and 
deteriorates its value. 

14. Never have a book " finished" without 
the date at the tail on the back ; as it will 
save the student much trouble, and the book 
wear in and out of the shelves. 

15. Never have registers or strings in your 
books of reference, as they are apt to tear 
the loaves. Single slips of paper are the 
best registers, if too many be not in- 
serted. 

10. Never destroy all the covers of a serial 
work : if it contain an engraving not to be 
found in the b(M>k, binU obo in at the end. 
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It will show the method of pttbUdiitioii, aad 
prove of interest. 

17. Never in binding patronise "shams" 
— as imitation bands and false headbands, 
spurious russia or mock morocco— if you de* 
sire durability and truth. 

18. Never allow books to be near damp, 
ever so little, for they mildew very soon. 

19. Never permit books to be very long 
in a warm, dry place, as they decay in time 
from that cause^ Gas affects bindiugs, and 
russia leather (erroneously supposed to be 
the strongest) in particular. Morocco is the 
most durable leather. 

20. Never stand books with roughly out 
tops upon dusty shelves, as dirt falling upon 
their ends insinuates there. Gilt edges are 
the most safe, as dust m*y be removed from 
the metal without injury. 

21. Never put books with clasps or carved 
sides into the shelves ; or they are apt to 
damage their neighbors. Books with raised 
sides may be kept in the drawers of the 
library table with glass tops, the volumes 
being visible. Reading cushions prevent 
wear and tear of bands. 

22. Never, in reading, fold down the cor- 
ners of the leaves, or wet your fingers; but 
pass the fore-finger of the right band from 
the top of the page to the bottom in turning 
over. 

23. Never permit foreign substances, as 
crumbs, snuff, &c., to intrude into the backs 
of your books ; nor make them a receptacle 
for botanical specimens, cards, or a specta- 
cle case, as it is like to injure them. 

24. Never pin torn sheets together, or sew 
them, as a little paste and care will join 
severed edges. 

25. Never leave a book face downwards, 
on pretext of keeping the place ; for if it 
continue long in that position, it will ever 
after be dbposed to open at the same page, 
whether you desire it or not, 

26. Never stand a book long on the fore- 
edge, or the beautiful bevel at the front may 
sink in. 

.27. Never wrench a book open, if the back 
be stiff, or the edges will resemble steps 
ever after ; but open it gently, a few pages 

■ at a time. 

f 28. Never lift tomes by the boards, but 
entire, or they may fail in the joints. 

29. Never pull books out of the shelves by 
the headbands, nor toast them over the fire, 
or sit upon them; for "Books are kind 
friends, we benefit by their advice, and they 
exact no eimfessions." Luks Limnir. 



BBS CURIOSAE. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

An e^iertftbiiig book, eatiiled " The Mmt* 



vellous Repository," contains the follow- 
ing:— 

Lord Chief Justice Holt, who was very 
wild in his youth, was once out with some 
of his oompanions on a journey into the 
country. They had spent all their money, 
and, aSler many consultations what to do, 
it Was resolved they should part company, 
and try their fortune separately. Holi got 
to a public house at the end of a stragglmg 
village, and putting a good face on the mat- 
ter, ordered his horse to be well taken care 
of, called for a room, bespoke supper^ and a 
bed. He then strolled into the kitchen, 
where he saw a young lass, about thirteen 
years of age, shivering with an ague: he 
inquired of his landlady, a widow, who the 
girl was, and how long she had been ill. 
The good woman told hun that she was her 
daughter, an only child, and that she had 
been ill near a year, notwithstapding all the 
assistance she could procure from physic, at 
an expense which had been almost her ruin. 
Holt shook his head at the njmition of the 
doctors, and bade the woman be under no 
farther concern, for that her daughter should 
not have another fit. He then wrote a few 
unintelligible words, in court hand, on a 
scrap of parchment, which had been the di- 
rection to an hamper, and rolling it up, 
ordered that it should be bound upon the 
girl's wrist, and remain there till she was 
well. Aj9 it happened, the ague returned 
no more, and Holt having continued there 
a few days, called for his bill with as much 
courage as if his pockets had been filled 
with gold. " Ah I God bless you," says the 
women, " you are nothing in my debt, I'm 
sure : I wish I was able to pay you for the 
cure you have performed upon my daughter; 
and if I had but been fortunate enough to 
see you ten months ago, it would have saved 
me forty pounds in my pocket" Holt, after 
a little altercation, accepted of his accommo* 
dation as a gratuity, and tode away. 

It happened that many years afterwards, 
when he was one of the justices of the King's 
Bench, he went a circuit into the same coun- 
ty, and among other criminals brought be- 
fore him, was an old woman charged with 
wirchcraft; to support which accusation, 
several witnesses swore that she had a spell, 
with which she could either cure such cattle 
as were sick, or destroy those that were well: 
in the use of this, they said, she had been 
lately detected, and it having been seized 
upon her, was ready to be produced in 
court ; and the judge upon this desired that 
it might be handed up to him« It appeared 
to be a dirty ball, covered with rags, and 
bound many times round with packthread ; 
these coverings he r^noved witq ffreat de- 
liberation, one after another, and at last 
found a peee of pftrohniMit, wlueb he knew 
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to be the same Ifaftt he had used w an expe- 
dient to supply his want of money. At the 
recollection of this incident he chan^od color, 
and sat silent t at len^h, recollecting him- 
self> he addressed the jury to this ef ect j— 
"Gentlemen, I must now relate a particular 
of my life which very ill suits mV present 
character, and the station in which I sit ; 
but to conceal it would be to aggravate the 
folly for which I ought to atonC) endanger 
innocence, and countenance superstition : 
this bauble, which some of you suppose to 
have the power of life and death, is a sense- 
less scrawl, which I wrote with my own 
hand, and gave to this woman, whom, for 
no other cause, you accuse as a witch/' He 
then related the circumstances of the trans- 
action, and it had such an effect upon the 
minds of the people, that Jud^ Holr s land- 
lady was the last person tried in that county 
L for witchcraft. 



PETRIFIED CORPSE. 

On the 31st May, 1781, a grave was opened 
to make way for another coffin at Hather- 
sedge, in Derbyshire, a village on the road 
between Castleton and Sheffield. In this 
grave Benjamin Ash ton had been buried on 
tne 29th of December, 1726, aged forty-two, 
his coffin wss opened either from accident 
or curiosity, when his body was discovered, 
the whole mass quite petrined, not incrusted, 
but the whole substance changed to stone. 
The appearance induced the people to take 
it out of the coffin, in doing which, the head 
was broken off, and showed that the whole 
snbstapce was become a solid mass. 

The likeness remained so strong that some 
who knew him when alive, remembered his 
features perfectly. His face and belly were 
swarthy, the underparts of a somewhat dif- 
ferent color. It was replaced in the coffin 
and buried again. The coffin which was 
made of oak plank, one inch and a half 
thick, was as sound as when put into the 
ground, and was without any appearance of 
petrifaction about it I 

There was a strong spring of water in the 
grave, which had made its way into the 
coffin, yet had made no change in that, nor 
has it been otherwise known to possess a 
petrifying quality. 

, COUNTESS OF EXETER. 

" I am no teller of stories," states Hazlttt, 
"but tihere is one belonging to Burleigh 
House, (if which I happen to know some of 
the particiilars. The late Earl of Exeter was 
divorced ^ni his first wife, a woman of 
fashion, an4 ^ somewhat more gaiety of 
I manners <^i^ 'lords who love their kdies^ 
like. H« d^^emiiMd to i«ek otti n seeotid 
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-wifB in an bumble inhere of Hfe, Mid that it 
should be one who, naving no knowledge of 
his rank) should love him for himself alone. 
i*or this purpose, he went and settled incog- 
nito, under tne name of Mr. Jones» at Bod- 
net, an obscure village in Shropshire. He 
made overtures to one or two damsels in the 
neighborhood, but they were too knowing to 
be taken in by him. His manners were not 
boorisli — his mode of life was retired*-it 
was odd how he got his ltvelibood-''MUkd at 
last he began to be taken for a highwayman. 
In this dilemma he turned to Miss Ho^ins, 
the eldest daughter of a small farmer, at 
Whose house he lodged* Miss Hoggins, it 
would seem, had not been used to romp with 
the clowns; there was something in the 
manners of their quiet but eccentric guest 
which she liked. As he had inspired hw 
with that kind of Iregard which he wished 
for, he made honorable proposals to her, and 
at the end of some months they were mai^ 
ried, without his letting her know who he 
was. They set off in a post-chaise from her 
father^s house, and travelled across the coun- 
try. In this manner they arrived at Stam- 
ford, and passed through the town without 
stopping till they came to the entrance of 
Burleigh Park, which is on the outside of it 
The gates flew open, the chaise entered, and 
drove down the long avenue of trees that 
leads up to the front of this fine old mansion. 
As they drew nearer to it, and she seemed a 
little surprised where they were going, he 
said, MVell, my dear, this is Burleigh 
House ; it is the house I promised to Imng 
you to, and you are the Countess of Exeter r 
It is said that the shock of this discoveiy 
was too much for the young creatore, and 
that she never recovered from it. It was a 
sensation worth dying for. The world was 
worth making had it been cmly for this. I 
never wish to have been a lora, but when I 
think of this story." 



We extract the following from " The Phil- 
adelphia Independent Gazetteer," of Feb. 5, 
1785, which paper is before us : — 

ANECDOTE OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

King, author, philotopher, poet, mnilelaii, 
Free-Mason, oeo<moinist, bard, poUtlelan, 
How bad Europe r^k'd if a ChriBtiaii be^ been. 
If a man, bow would he have enraptured hii Queen. 

The above poetical lines were many yean 
ago handed about Berlin, and shown to that 
great legislator, the Prussian monarch, who 
deemed it a libel because it was true ; and 
instead of employing a counsel, filing an in- 
formation^ and taking other tedious methods, 
took a more summary way of punishing the 
aatiior> who> he knew from iattnMl evi- 
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denoe» must be Voltaire, at that time resident 
in Berlin. 

He sent hid Seijeant at Arms, one of the 
tall regiment, not with a mace and scrap of 
parchment, but with such an instrmnent as 
the English drummers use for the good of 
the foot soldiers who commit any offence 
against tb© law military. The Prussian 
hero went to the house of the poet, and told 
him he came by his Majesty's special com- 
mand, to rewara him for an Epigram on his 
Royal Master, by administering tnirty lashes 
on his naked back. The poor Philosopher 
knew Uiat remonstrance was vain, and after 
submitting with the best grace he could, 
opened the door and made the farewell conge 
to his unweloome visitor, who did not offer 
to depart, but told him with the most Qer- 
manic gravity, *' that the ceremony was not 
yet concluded, for that the monarch he had 
the honor of serving must be convinced that 
his commission was punctually fulfilled, on 
which account he must have a receipt.'' 
This also was submitted to and given in 
manner and form following : — 

" Received from the right arm of Corad 
Backoffrer, thirty lashes on my naked back, 
being in full for an Epigram on Frederick 
the Third, King of Prussia, by 

" Voltaire. 
'' Vive U Roy r* 

HIGHLAND PATRONYMICS. 

The following table gives the meaning of 
the names of the principal highland clans ia 
Scotland : — 

Mcintosh ; the son of the First. 

McDonald ; the son of Brown Eyes. 

McDugal ; the son of Black Eyes. 

McOnnechy or Duncan : the son of Brown 
Head. 

McGregor ; the son of the Qreek Man. 

McCuithbert ; the son of the Arch Druid. 

McKay ; the son of the Prophet. 

McTaggart ; the son of the Priest. 

MoLeod; the son of the Wounder. 
I McLean : the son of the Lion. 

McKintie ; the son of the Friendly One. 

Mclntyre ; the son of the Carp^iter. 
1 Campbell ; Crooked Mouth. 
I Cameron ; Crooked Nose. 

Stewart ; High Stay or Support. 



OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mow Literary ThievlDg. 

— It is painful to witness the want of com- 
mon honesty in the ^reat mj^oritT of Ame- 
rican newspapers. It is certainly a liberty 
to copy at all any article that may nave been 
written fbf any ntirspi^er or laagamne*-^ 



but fbr another paper to publish it as origi- 
nal or anonomously is the meanest sort of 
cheating. We referred to this same subject 
a few weeks ago, upon the publication of a 
facetious poem by Mr. C. G^ Leland, enti- 
tled " Ladies' Boots,'* which had been orig- 
inally published with his name attached, 
and naa afterwards taken a newspaper voy- 
age from Maine to Florida— California we 
mean ; the old measure has had its day — 
without the least credit being given to its 
author. In that reference to the subject we 
inserted a note from Mr. Leland, acknow- 
ledging that he was " the original Jacobs," 
[sic) of " Ladies' Boots." Our piece did lit- 
tle service to Mr. L., for the next week we 
saw " the original Jacobs — ^vender of ladies 
shoes," in New York, publishing " Ladies 
Boots" in his advertisement every where, 
and, of course, as an effort of his own 
genius — reading which, no doubt, many 
mought that the siitor for once at least had 
gone very creditably uUra his crepidam. It 
was evident that *' the original Jacobs" had 
profited by Mr. Leland's own letter, to steal 
the poem and apply it to the purposes of his 
own unpoetical trade. 

The . same young poet, we «see, has been 
further maltreated. We well remember his 
publication either in " The Drawing Room 
Journal" or *' Sartain's Magaizine," of 

THB LEGEND OF HEINZ VON STEIN. 

Out from the dark wild forest, 

Rode the terrible Heinz von Stein, 
He paused at the door of a tarem, 

And gaied at the swinging sign. 

Then he sat himself down in a comer, 

And growled for a bottle of wine. 
Up came with a flask and a corkserew 

A BuMen of beauty dhim. 

Then he sighed with a deqp lora loaginf , 

And said, " Oh damsd mine. 
Suppose you just gire a few kisses 

To the valorous Bitter von Stein." 

But she answered, *' The kissing business 

Is not at all in my line, 
And surely I shall not begin it. 

On a countenance as ugly as thine.** 

Then the knight was exceedingly angry. 
And he cursed, both coarse and fine I 

And he asked her what was the swindle, 
For her sour and nasty wine 1 

And fiercely he rode to his castle, 

And sat himself down to dine ; 
And this is the fearful legend. 

Of the terrible Helns von Stein. 

We find these verses in " The New York 
Evening PoBt»" edited by William CuUen 
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Bryant, credited to the ** San DUgo Herald/' 
The editor of that paper endorses it as 
" worthy of Thackeray/'^ The mlttening of 
the valorous Ritter Heinz, too, has taken a 
California tour, only to find there a faux 
pere. 

And it becomes even amusing to witness 
the extent of this filching by iiewspapers. 
" The Pennsylvanian" of this city follows in 
the wake, and steals the few complimentary 
words tacked to the above Legend, by the 
"Evening Post" — ^publishing the compliment 
about Thackeray as a bit of its own heart's 
enthusiastic admiration. We would hardly 
be surprised now if informed that the inside 
leaders of that q^ial organ — which everv 
body has ail alon^ fondly imagined took 
their undoubted origin in AVashington and 
Harrisburg (I) — were Iranshxtmis jrom the 
French! Think, reader, what an insecure 
state of affairs you live in. 

It is more satisfactory to us to make these 
complaints about the ill-treatment of others. 
We could JiU pages (,i instances where the 
articles of Bizarre were copied without 
credit. 

— A city paper says :— " The United States 
Senate was m session just twenty minutes 
on Wednesday. The members received for 
this laborious duty just two dollars for every 
five minutes spent in the public service. 
This may be considered good pay, for both 
the amount and the quality of the work ner- 
formed." The shorter the sessions of Con- 
gress, the better for the people. 

— M. do Soulay's discovery of the sites of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is considered one of 
the most striking within the whole range of 
Biblical antiquity. The disinterment of 
Nineveh is, as a matter of feeling, a small 
matter compared with the discovery of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

— In a library for sale by Mr. Pigott, of 
England, are some rare books with manu- 
script notes, by Dr. Johnson, Horace Wal- 
pole, and others ; valuable historical docu- 
ments and MSS. ; complete collection of the 
earliest English newspapers ; besides a large 
number of rare books on the occult sciences. 
Among the curiosities is the "marvellous 
speculum and magic crystal," used by the 
astrologer, Dx, Dee. — London paper. 

— Mr. Monckton Milnes has become the 
purchaser, for the sum of six guineas, of a 
copy of Congreve's works, presented by the 
poet himself to Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the wife of the great Duke. The 
copy is a fine one, large paper, and in old 
red morocco; with a dated inscription on 
each volume, in Sarah's own handwriting, 
recording their presentation to her in 1710, 
by the great dramatist. — London paper. 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

— M. Jullien is about to rettim to Philadel- 
phia with his troupe. Whilst in New York 
lately, we saw it announced that he was 
about to perform the Messiah, with the aid 
in the vocal branch of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Could he not produce this oratorio 
or that of the Creation, during his next visit 
to Philadelphia ? Many of our voc^ socie- 
ties would be glad to contribute their assist- 
ance. The Musical Fond Hall would be the 
place for such a treat. 

Speaking of Jullien reminds us of the 
Prima Donna Waltz and its great resem- 
blance (in the most beautiful part) to a bal- 
lad sung in the Belle's Stratagem — begin- 
ning 

"Where are you going, my pretty maid?** 

If accidental, the resemblance is curious; 
if not so, Mr. Jullien deserves credit for the 
improvement he has made upon the ori- 
ginal. 

-^Signori PagnoncelU and Achiardi an- 
nounce a ffrand concert this evening at 
Concert Hall. 



LONQEVITT. 

" My Lord Bacon says that the Countess 
of Desmond was 140 years of age. Mrs. 
Eckelston, who lived at Philipstown in the 
King's county, was bom in the year ISfe, 
and died 1691, so she was 143 years old."— • 
Boate and Molyneux's Nat, Hist, of Ireland^ 
p. 181. 

In Silliman's Tour hdtoeen Hartford and 
Quebec in 1819, we have a minute account of 
an old man of 134 years, Henry Francisco 
by name, a native of France. An advocate 
of vegetable diet adduces the Norwegian 
and Russian peasantry as the most remark- 
able instances of extreme longevity : — 

'* The late returns of the Greek Chureh 
population of the Russian empire give (in 
the table of the deaths of the male sex) mere 
than one thousand above 100 years of age, 

many. between 140 and 160 Slaves 

in the West Indies are recorded from 130 to 
150 years of age." — l^ith's Fruits atid 
Farinacea, 



POETICAL SIMILARITY. ^ 

1. Pope's line, in his Essay on Man: 

" What thin partitions sense from thought divide!" 

is merely a verbal echo of Dryden's line in 
his Absalom and Achitophel: 

«< And thin pvrtitlm do tlMls boMAs ^Tidc* 
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TOR THB WEEK ENDING 
SATUItt>AY, JANUARY 14, 1854. 



AOVENTURE UPON A RAIL.- 
ROAD.* 

St. Petersburjq, 17th September. 

Why is it that autumn is bo wearisome ? 
The oountry seats are deserted; the town 
has not filled up. Out of doors it is cold 
and damp. A misty rain prevents our going 
about (m foot. The streets ajre crowded with 
vehiclea crammed with furniture ; the Neva 
is filled with large boats loaded with furni* 
ture; every where we see furniture, and 
no where a familiar face. Every body is 
moving: nobody has yet moved. Every 
body is resting after the fatigues of summer ; 
all preparing for the toils of winter. Our 
very ennui becomes ridiculous, I cannot 
bear the autumn. 

What shall I do with myself? Nobody 
goes to the theatre. Nobody receives com- 

fany. In fact, Petersburg is insupportable. 
'11 go to Tsarskoe Selo, and enjoy myself 
among ike hussars. 

20th September. 

I went last evening to Tsarskoe Selo. A 
singular incident occurred to me. The 
weather was foggy. A drizzling rain fell, 
and in spite of every effort at abstraction, I 
felt sad. I gathered my cloak around me, 
and in very weariness of myself concluded 
to go by the railroad. As though on pur- 
pose not a soul of my acquaintance was in 
the saloon of the depot. A Tyrolese and his 
mate were unmercifully screeching some 
stupid song. Two Germans in one corner 
of the room were smoking their segars; 
and a cadet standing at the bar, was talking 
with the bar-keeper, and eating bread and 
butter. I went to the ticketroffice. The 
cashier knew me. 

" Are none of the hussars going along to 
Tsarskoe?" said I. 

*• None, it would appear." 

" Nor of the cuirassiers ?" 

" It seems not." 

" How disagreeable I What a disappoint- 
ment I Give me a place in the first division 

* Translated from tit&e original Bnssian, of Coxmn V. A. 
SoixoaouB. 



of the first car. I shall surely meet some- 
bodhr that I know there." 

He ^ave me my ticket^ and I strolled 
along the gallery. Having attentively r^ul 
the announcement on the walls in three 
languages, that smoking was positively pro- 
hibited in the c*r8, I drew a segar from 
my pocket at tht^ sound of the second bell, 
asked the conductor for some fire, and sought 
my place. 

On seating myself in the oar, I was quite 
bewildered. The only thing that strudc my 
eye at first was the red flag of the conductor, 
and I thought that, to complete my discom- 
fort, I should be forced to ride in perfect 
solitude. Suddenly a slight movement in 
one corner made me look around. A lady 
was seated with me. She, turning her head 
away from me, looked strait through the 
window, and did not move, from which I 
very reasonably concluded that my presence 
was disagreeable to her. On the other 
hand, that may be a good sign thought I; 
my fate has not yet entirely l^trayed me. 

The third bell sounded. The locomotive 
blew its infernal whistle. My neighbour, 
alarmed at the sound, involuntarily shud- 
dered, but did not change her position. It 
began to be vexatious to me. We started, 
and I sat about examining her dress. 

There was nothing peculiar in its am)ear- 
ance. A silk bonnet, with a bunch of violets, 
and a black veil. A dark colored Scotch 
shawl, with a large plaid. She must be 
some governess out of place, thought I, not 
knowing wherefore I thought so. How long 
she conceals her face! She must be a 
monster. No doubt she is upwards of fifty, 
with a face covered with pimples. Never- 
theless I should be glad to know. 

"Miss," said I respectfully, "I hope a 
segar is not disagreeable to you." 

She slowly turned her face towards me, 
and shook her head. Thank God ! I was 
mistaken. She is far from ugly. She is not 
over thirty. Her features are regular. But 
her eyes are particularly attractive ; I have 
never seen such ; large, black, full of fire. 
In a word, her eyes were Grusinian, her face 
German, elongated and fair. In spite of all 
this she may be a Russian. 

She shook her head, and without the least 
affectation answered, 

"Not at all, sir. I am much obliged to 
you; pray smoke on;" and again looked 
out of the window upon the murky heavens, 
and the dreary landscape of the Petersburg 
environs. 

I began to be tormented with curiosity. 
Who can she be? From one of the Pro- 
vinces? No. If so, she would have cer- 
tainly answered me in French. A woman 
of doubtful character? She would have 
answered me with a grimace^ or would not 
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hare answered at all. A woman of the 
higher class ? She would not be unattended; 
»nd besides, I know them all. The wife of 
an officer in the civil service ? She would 
not be dressed with so much "taste. There 
would not be so much elegance in her move- 
ments, her expression, her whole air. A 
foreigner ? She could not have spoken with 
so pure a Russian accent. 

i smoked and looked at her ; she was 
silent, and looked into the valley, made dull 
and dreary by the autumnal rain. It was 
obvious that she did not wish to make my 
acquaintance or enter into conversation. 
However, I still entertained some hopes. 

** How slowly we are going V* said I. 

She suddenly turned towards me, as 
though I had divined her secret thoughts. 

"Yes," answered she, •'at an incon- 
ceivably slow rate. What o'clock ?" 

I looked at my watch. ** It wants ten 
minutes of one." 

^ It is but ten minutes since we started. 
I thonght it had been more." 

*' And I thonght it had been less," said I, 
with a significant look. 

A certain expression ready to break into 
a smile, passed OT«r her face. But it did 
not reach so far. My fair stranger pushed 
back her hair, and drew her shawl over her 
shoulders. I observed that her hand was 
small, and neatly fitted with a kid glove, 
fastened at the wrist with a small button. I 
am always pleased to see a glove well fitted 
to a hand, especially when the hand is 
pretty. 

After this succeeded silence — a most obsti- 
nate silence. In vain did I dilate upon ob- 
jects of interest; in vain did I count the 
versts ; in vfun did I remind her of the half 
way house, or speak of unlucky accidents ; 
of the wonderful race of Straila and Vadeem. 
She answered everything with a slight in- 
clination of her head, and then resumed her 
contemplation of autumnal nature. 

♦*It seems you are very fond of rain?" 
said I, at length, vrith vexation. 

" No, I love the autumn," said she sadly. 

I only wished that opportunity to begin 
-a warm dispute with her concerning the 
sensibility connected with bad weather — 
but even that did not succeed — ^the cursed 
machine at this moment reached Tsarskoe 
Selo. 

My companion hastily drew her veil over 
her bonnet, and the moment the conductor 
opened the door, disappeared among the 
crowd. I wished to follow her, but was 
ashamed to do so. Singular woman I Who 
can she be ? I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of her eyes when she said that she 
loved the autumn. At Tsarskoe I found it 
horribly dull. The hussars were fatigued 
a^r drill, and went early to bed. In the 



evening I returned home. The night was 
dark I ... Who could she be ? All my 
efforts to imagine were, unavailing. 

22d September, 
I saw my strange lady in a dream. She 
was dressed in black, and begged me not to 
seek to know who she is. 

It is very odd. I am obviously making a 
fool of myself that I see her in my sleep. 

She is surely unworthy of occupying my 
thoughts so much. But thus is man con- 
stituted. Such is ^e charm of mystery! 
What do I know but she may be some lady^s 
companion, or the mistress or wife of some 
surgeon of a regiment? — ^that moment I 
should forget her and dismiss her forever 
from my mind. But at present, wherever I 
go-^ Elizabeth street, to tjjte a luneb, or 
to the St. George, to dine with some friends-^ 
every where and all the time I am feaoiul of 
being too late for the train ; and it seems to 
me that every woman I see in the streets 
ought to wear a hat trimmed with violets, 
and a Scotch shawl. 

26th September. 

I was again at Tsarskoe Selo, and fell in 
with her again. I had a presentiment that 
I should meet her. But^ to my chagrin, on 
this occasion our separation was almost com- 
plete. With us were three persona in the 
public service, just arrived from the interior 
in search of advancement, and a stout noble- 
man^ whom I sometimes meet. This person 
was the great man of the company ; spoke 
of his intimacy with the first of our gene- 
rals, proffered his patronage, and puffed 
himself out like the frog who attempted to 
imitate the ox. The otners, at each boast, 
rose from their seats, touched their hats, 
and respectfully smiled, all at once, saying, 

'* Indeed I we hope you will be gracious 
to us. Do not refuse us your aid* fie kind- 
ly disposed to us." 

After which they would timidly look at 
each other, as though they felt happy at 
breathing the same air with so distinguished 
an individual. 

The scene was exceedingly comioaL . . I 
sat opposite my fair stranger, and involun- 
tarily winked to her, casting my eye towards 
the interlocutors. This time the smile oa 
her countenance was fully developed. Her 
face shone like a clear sky after a rain. It 
seemed as though I saw her for the first 
time. 

"You are going again to Tsarskoe," 
said I. 

" Yes." 

" It seems you often go thither V 

She appeared alarmea. 

** No, no, I go very seldom." 

" Why not go to Tsarskoe ?" said I. " The 
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walks there are beautiful. . . . And at 
Pavlovsky, too, it is venr agreeable, espe- 
eiallj on Sundays, when Herman piays and 
the Vauxhall is illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns/' 

From Yauzhall the conversation turned 
upon winter amusements ; from the plea- 
sures of the world to the enjoyments oi the 
domestic circle; from family delights to 
personal occupations and literature. She 
spoke of all sensibly, with a good knowledge 
of the subject, but with a certain feminine 
mode of expression. I found a peculiar 
charm in her words. And it seemed to me 
that she did not listen to me without satis- 
faction* The stout gentleman suddenly 
stopped his self-glorification, and cast upon 
us a penetrating glance. He seemed to 
have observed us smiling as we looked at 
him, and was obviously vexed. All at once, 
just as I had begun to say something about 
the poetry of Chenier, ne turned to my 
neighbor with an irritated air, and, in a 
soft tone of voice, asked — 

" Is Maxim Ivanitch well ?" 

I^e was visibly confused, and answered 
in an under tone, 

" He is absent." 

The stout gentleman continued — 

" Not at home ? hem I that's it I And so 
you ride about for amusement." 

Here he smiled, and with so much malice, 
that I could have knocked him down with 
the greatest pleasure. But who is Maxim 
Ivanitch f Doubtless her husband. And he 
absent. That is not a bad thing to be taken 
into consideration. 

(To be continued.) 



LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 

** lor all mumer of mynstrales, 
And jestoors that tellen tales, 
Both of weepynge and of yame, 
And of all that longeth unto fame." 

Rims op Sir Topaz. 



WhcU Washington lias to do ^oUh Prague — 
Mauvaise Plaisantrie — Adi^ice to the Ad- 
viceUss. 

" * The man was dull— unconscionably 
dull.' 

' And yet he has been in Prague/ said 
Dr. Johnson." 

Despite the Doctor's low rumbling growl, 
it may fairly be doubted whether Prague 
ever sharpened a man's wits, or made life 
the merrier. But to have been in Washing- 
ton, ahl sirs, that is another thing. Who- 



ever shall go thither and return therefrom 
with nothing whereby to entertain his com- 
pany, let him be taken — this is our sentence 
-^and be hung by the neck until he be dead, 
dead, dead. 

Schiller's diver in the Norwegian mael- 
strom saw not things more wonderful than 
those that shall be opened to thine enquiring 
eyes. The ten thousand times ten thousand 
influences that bear on this one focus, give, 
in the observance of their operation, work to 
be done. Trees and lands are flying, and 
the panting locomotive appears already to 
have scented the capital in the distance. 
Busy politicians, who have lefl domestic 
matters in confusion to settle afi^irs of the 
nation, stand ready to greet us on our 
entrance, in company with others, to whom, 
as yielding any amount of colloquial inter- 
course, Washington is " a little heaven on 
earth." 

You that are " going and not gone," bring 
with you all your pedantry, all your awk- 
wardness. Only afford some sort of enter- 
tainment, and Washington, above all places 
on this earth, will prove it knows how to 
value you. Of its sixty thousand inhabitants, 
thirty find their pleasure in pert reflections 
and satirical insinuations. 

Be sure to write your name legibly on the 
hotel book. Such an advent in such a city 
is worth the chronicling. Each arrival, 
indeed, seems to accumulate new conse- 
quence to the political metropolis of the 
Union, of which consequence its residents 
are habituated to the assuming a full share. 
But this in confidence. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

Past and Present — A Bird's Eye View — 
Room for Posterity — Mine Enemies — Pan- 
demonium — Mushroom Importance — Signs 
of Mental Aberration — JQfuman Menagerie 
— Dematid and Supply — Gesticulation and 
Articulation — The Whippers and the 
Whipped — Termini of Sensations, 
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To those -who dwell therein well kBAwn, 
Therelbre there need no BKnre be said htre; 
We onto them refor the reader." 

" I am in Rome !" was the alone sensation 
confessed to by a distinguished French tra- 
veller, through the first night spent in the 
imperial city, by the next breaking mom. 
Entering it in the depth of gloom, without 
sight of its living miutitudes, it was impos- 
sible that sleep should come. Afar, and in 
the past, might yet, in thonghls, be heard 
the tread of victorious legibas, or beheld, 
pale from ^eir uphrisin^, Octaviua^ and 
the members of his impenal line. Heroes 



and hero-gods, poets and poet-artists, whose 
works survive in sculptured marWe or eter- 
nal song, what a bright thronging on the 
dark and yielding background — as the 
silent witnesses of a long and diastrous 
storjl 

French travellers should have their way ; 
their sensations are at all times highly accepta- 
ble. The pavements of old Rome are fit to 
be trod reverently, and the silent past to be 
worshipped in the present. But Washing- 
toh, with which we nave now to do, is quite 
another place. Whoever visits it, shall 
neither want sleep nor be overpowered with 
emotion. The supper shall have an eater 
and the bed a tenant. 

Look at your watch on the morrow, then 
out of the window. It is fall day, and we 
veill presume that a bird's-eye view is obtained 
of a portion of Pennsylvania Avenue. This 
Pennsylvania Avenue, well does it become 
its Quaker appellation. He of the broad- 
rim cannot be otherwise than hugely delight- 
ed at the liberal margin allowed. The city 
of Penn is known to have been erected on a 
reduced plan; the streets being but half the 
width originally designed. Here, no stint- 
ing hand has been at its pitiful work. The 
generations to come have had fair play and 
niU allowance. It is this width and not the 
length of the Avenue that excites most sur- 
prise — ^a vddth so extreme, that we venture 
to assert, a short-sighted man walking on 
the one side never saw clearly to the oppo- 
site, without, indeed, the aid of spectacles, 
and then at a venture. He may have seen 
half over, scarcely further. The tree that 
took two men and a boy to see to its top- 
most branch, the one beginning where the 
other left off, would, in our apprehension, 
have just reached across it. Your next in- 
voluntary mental operation is adding the 
length of Pennsylvania Avenue to its 
breadth, and computing the space con- 
tained. Win laurels in this essay if you 
can, the greater portion of the avenue being 
out of sights cut off or prevented from a 
straight line by the Presidential mansion 
and its grounds, together with that stubborn 
conceit — ^the Treasury building. But be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol (a 
plain, straight as an arrow), you find room 
enough for whole battalions of infantry to 
execute their manoeuvres in ; for all the car- 
riages of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, Lon- 
don, New York, and San Francisco, to drive 
in ; for all men of all nations to promenade 
in. Before withdrawing your head and out- 
stretched neck, you may haply discern be- 
neath and alongside the parapet, what 
appear the roofs of coaches and the glazed 
hats of appended drivers. You are not mis- 
taken, and^ shall speedily know your tor- 
mentors, in their instrument and means of 



torture. Having dared to enter Waslthig- 
ton, you are lawnil prejr. 

Scarcely with the quietude of a Kflh Are- 
nue mansion, or that induced br the orderly 
regulations of a New York hotel, does Wash- 
ington commence its day. A conc^atrated 
essence of all the strange and nneontfa 
noises, that by any legerdemain oould be 
brought together from fifty country hotela, 
is the delectable treat in store. The pas- 
sages of your hotel, in whatever story, fmyre 
but so many grand arteries of noiM, to 
which a countless number of indiriduals, 
doubtless of all shades of color, are offering 
the most liberal contributions. Above, be- 
low, anywhere around, there is no difference; 
every transpiring sound being brought to 
your ear, as vivimy and as clearly as of old 
to the tvrant Dionysius, in his famous cham- 
ber. To wake in a dormitory of giants, each 
with stentorian lungs giving vent to de- 
mands the most inexorable—each, in the 
consciousness of his own importance, com- 
pelling his brother giants to listmi to his 
utterances of detailed grievances — all this, 
united to a shuffling of familiar 9S^ invisi- 
ble spirits in every direction, a talking up, 
a talking down, a banging of doors, spring- 
ing of locks, and wrenching of handles, vriSi 
sundry sounds, that beset the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests in the night tiiey 
slept at Holyrood House — all this, we say, 
without leaving your room — though more 
than any sane man would bargain tot, is in 
the roll of Washington experience; and for 
the sake of Washington, or its own si^e, 
must be endured. It may be (we do not 
deny it) that the air of the place is a better 
conductor than air elsewhere ; such a racket 
from mere individual movements, one would 
otherwise only look for amidst Alpine 
heights, or beneath the dome of St. Peter's, 
where a whisper is known to sound like 
thunder. Certain it is that a man takes 
upon himself airs in this the capital of his 
country, that would render him ridiculous 
in any other city in Christendom ; and so 
slams doors, and so treads, as though the 
fate of all the Turks were dependent on his 
fiat. After experience of the divine afflatus 
recognisable as that belonging to the District 
of Columbia, a man's whole nature is en- 
tirely changed. The whistling through and 
through of national songs ; uie declaiming 
to one's self snatches of the Olynthiac ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, or even less classic 
specimens ; the practising an octave and 
exacting vmce; the looking as one never 
looked before, are, if not indubitable signs, 
the usual indications of its approach. An 
individual never suspected of having allied 
himself to the famous Ethiopian serenaders, 
will now set bells ringing to melodies sel- 
dom heard, in all pr(H>ability, even on the 
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banks of the Niger. A room or hall, quick- 
ly becomes too narrow for the "thoughts 
ULat breathe and words that burn/'^ Pre- 
vious habits, previous ideas, are, in an 
instant, done away with : 

"The wide scene is dim, 
It's all of form or fleeting, neax or far." 

Ima^ation conjures up new ideal forms 
with astonishing rapidity. 

A sense, therefore, of the importance of 
the place, and of the prodigious importance 
of everybody in it, is only natural, and is 
one of the first of Washington impressions 
which will unfailingly fasten on you. It steals 
into your room, permeates your flesh and 
bones, and takes possession of your spirit. 
To go no further than the other side of your 
door, the two darkies discussing politics in 
haste — discussion abounding in elegant 
phrases and comprehending "large and 
liberal views," are straws on the passing 
tide, a reflex of what is passing round them, 
where men strive to appear any thing but 
what they are. The superb language dealt 
out in Washington, has affected even their 
brains. It has done more. Amidst them- 
selves, so far from being only darkies, they 
stand on the tip-most top of all creation. 

Further impression: — ^Breakfast. Break- 
fast of hurry and scramble, inducing the un- 
gleasant apprehension that you may possibly 
ave strayed into a human menagerie. Yon- 
der is the lion rampant; there an hippopota- 
mus with head buried in a bowl of tea; and, 
a few paces above him, a species of elephant 
drawing, with huge proboscis every thing 
into one vortex, that can be grabbed near or 
far. Van Amburg miffht be personified in 
the chief waiter, did he possess any influ- 
ence, which, it is needless to add, he does 
not ; the riot proceeds without interference, 
and those fed yield up their phices to fast 
rushing candiaates. Spend not your pre- 
cious moments in star-gazing. Get a seat 
and be thankful. Consider two things — the 
first, that you have a breakfast to get ; the 
second, that without getting it, you must 
be starved. "But that gentleman in gold 
spectacles^'-r-no matter; "that lady who 
has just requested" — ^no matter; "that 
waiter who is attending to so many" — ^no 
matter; continue to order until you are 
served. In face of Hamlet's advice to the 
players, "saw the air," spirits have been 
called up before this from the vasty deep, 
and who shall say but that the cry for 
moutoii might bring mutton. If never pene- 
trated with other's wants, or casting a re- 
flection as to how the great world is fed, 
you will here have an incomparable oppor- 
tunity. In Washington, the demand is al- 
ways greater than the si^pply; it being 



about as difficult to get a place in the gov- 
ernment as a place at table ; to secure food 
as to secure an office. Shift for yourself, 
and enter no complaint ; you were not asked 
to come to Washington. 

The rush in and the rush out continues. 
You surmise that breakfast is not the main 
object of these gentlemen, who, in their 
movements, seem to take so much aft^ the 
vivacity of fleas. 

Meanwhile, the staircases without and 
the hall below are alive with members and 
theii' constituents. Swarms of the grasshop- 
pers of Asia Minor, passing over afuU-grained 
corn-field, never made more buzzing. What 
with whispers, suggestions, jokes, rejoinders, 
the idea is not to be resisted that some gene- 
ral sympathy unites them all, and that some 
prodigious result must inevitably follow. 
In effecting your escape, absorbed as they 
appear, you shall not be able to thread your 
way to the portico of the hotel without be- 
coming registered in the memories and 
exciting the comments, of two, three, or 
four, in each one of the knotted groups. 
Are you affected with self oblivious ten- 
dencies ? Then you shall have a quick de- 
livery. Without letters of introduction, you 
find yourself already known personally and 
honorably, to a score of the aforesaid and 
hackmen. These twenty hackmen, it is 
needless to assure you, are your friends, 
and feel an interest m your welfare not to 
be exceeded, scarcely to be accounted for. 
They would never see you walk, if they 
could help it. Their obsequious bows can 
hardly fail to elevate you even in your own 
estimation. After such bows, you cannot 
walk. It is impossible. The presumption 
of being some great, if not extraordinary 
man, exists in your favor, and will certainly 
operate, provided you meet their views of 
what a great and extraordinary man should 
do. These hackney-men constitute the great 
feature of Washington. You experience ac- 
cordingly in your inmost consciousness a 
desire that their opinion of your person, 
however absurd, should not be dislodged, that 
they should not drop their estimate. With 
dollars then in your pocket, miserable vic- 
tim, enter their cabs and be what you choose. 
Having done the deed, the hotel, henceforth, 
has for you no private door ; your exits and 
your entrances will be alike watched, alike 
known; no place shall shelter you; you 
will be ha,unted, you will be pursued ; you 
will be drawn and quartered. Driven by 
time, you go at a crab, a snail-like pace. 
Exhortations are in vain. The master of 
the box is unrelenting, and will make the 
most of you. This hanging behind Uie age, 
will, to a man of active habits, accustomed 
to railway carriages and neck-race omnibus 
drivers, inevitably induce a morbid state of 
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mind. The White House will disappoint 
him; the Patent Office perplex him; the Cap- 
itol OTerpower him ; the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute puzzle him — things in general amaze 
him. 

(To be oontiiiiiad.) 



THE SWINE -EATKR. 

A LAY OF ANGISNT TURKEY. 

It is a trite remark, that if we would learn 
the early historj of a country, we must first 
study its ballads. Minstrels are the servants 
of tiadition, and it is to their songs that a 
chiyalric but not highly instructed race 
MAtrusts the task of perpetuating its early 
tariumphs and glories. With the view of 
illustrating the earlier traditions of the 
Turks, a people now so prominent before the 
world, we have undertaken the trfuislation 
of the following ballad, which still retains a 
considerable populari^ in the streets of 
Stamboul and throughout the Sultan's do- 
minions. Often of an evening we have 
stopped, on passing through the bazaars and 
besestans of the capital, to hear it from the 
mouth of a Koumbaradji or professional 
storyteller, who may generally be observed 
perched upon a low kab-kab, drawling out 
this ballaa in a monotonous but not un- 
pleasing tone; and seldom does the audience 
fail to reward the bard by a low-muttered 
and approving bish-millsLU, accompanied 
with a Ds^shish of a few scudi. It is re- 
ported that such was its popularity with the 
late Sultan Abdoul Meajia, whose passion 
for poetry and sherbet perhaps hastened his 
early death, that Kislar Aga, the chief of the 
black Eunuchs, was frequently commis- 
sioned to seek the most popular Bostandjis 
of ^e city, to divert him and his beloved 
Ghasseki (the favorite of his harem), by 
singing to them **The Swine-Eater," and 
other ballads. ** Djou ul Nakib," or " The 
Swine-Eater," is current under different 
versions throughout all Turke^y, and is even 
sung in the Tripolitan dominions ; but we 
have selected this version as the best known, 
as well as the most agreeable. Its author- 
ship is a matter of some uncertainty, tliough 
it is generally attributed to Iloshab-IIadjee 
Becktash, sumamed Zulutflu, or the Melo- 
dious, the renowned poet of the age of 
Amuret the First. In our opinion, however, 
it is ihQ production of an eai-lier period, for 
reasons which it is not necessary to give in 
the present article. The story is founded on 
a superstition once common with the vulgar, 
that the horse of the Pasha Mustapha Al 
Faquir had miraculous powers of divination, 
which are set forth in the course of the 
poem. In our endeavors to give as nearly 



as possible a literal translation, we have, of 
course, sometimes been obliged to sacrifice 
some of the exquisite beauties of the original, 
and at other times to retain expressions for 
which we could not find equivalents in tiie 
English language. Through the kindness, 
however, of an esteemed friend and ripe 
oriental scholar, who will not, however, per- 
mit us publicly to return him thanks by in- 
serting his name, we have been favored with 
the notes which illustrate the text, and 
render the phrases retained from the original 
intelligible, we hope, to the Erglish reader. 

I. 

The giilziil(l) pipes its sweetest lay 
Her erenlng bymn to parting day, 
And o'er Kaftan and ]IIinaret(2) 
A ray of sunshine lingers yet, 
As if of night 't would seek reprieve 
To greet the rising star of eye. 

n. 

The breeze comes stealing o*er the cheek, 
And lightly skims the gay cacique^S) 
With mufli«(4) laden from the groves 
Where bulbyls mourn their summer lores, 
And Pif!hnar*s(5) turrets faintly g^w, 
Reflected by the wares below. 

in. 

Hark to the cry from the nUnaret high, 
The voice of Fashalik(6) invites to the prayer : 

Ceased is the sigh, and dried is the ^e, 
Of the faithful tourlouk(7) who gnardeth thsre: 

The mueuin(8) hath ehanged his varying hue, 

As he lists to the sound of that cry *< Allah hal"(9) 

Allah U Allah— God is great; 

Great is the power of Mahomet's word I 
Oulah KaissanaO>-thy wUl is &te! 

Sharp is the edge of the fiiithftd's swonlt 
Paynim and Frank are dust in thy sight. 
Guard the bdiever's sleep this ni^t. 

Guard o'er the faithfril city's sleep, 
Toward Mecca bent thy servant's pray ; 

May the Othman all his vintage nti^ : 
Grant us the strength thy foe to slay; 

Guard us when hours of night wax la t e 

Allah il Allah>-4}od is greatl 

Thine is the power, thine the sword ; 
Thine is the all-consuming word ; 
Thine is the power to give and take; 
Thine is the power the strong to break : 
Guard us from Afrite, ghoul or sprite; 
Watch o'er thy city, Lord, this night. 

/^ 
At early dawn we kneel and pray, 

Turbaned head is bowed in dust; 
The same at eve as at break of day. 

Thy fikithful follower ever must : 
Allah, the hours of night wax late, 
Allah U AUak— God is grMti 
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IT. 
WbyeomM he not amid the erowd 

Who greet the Pfophet's ahrlqe th«t ete, 
With tnrbened head and geftnce proud: 

TliAi ftith in which he did believe 
Hath lost no charm Hw him, I ween, 
Wlfto weareth atill the Prophet's green I 



MMk Vaafaa goes Ibrfh in state, 
He site to^ay aft the iodgment gate; 
There let the Torccmian bend the liead, 
The SraagtMstan there mnst sue for bread; 
Yet iK>ne shall want and none shall need, 
Who Uraoh the tail of the Pasha's steed. 

VI. 
That steed impatient paws the ground, 
While faithful Ta8hmaks(ll) watch around 
To catch a whislc flrom thai tail, whose touch, 
Thej said, would eure the ills of such, 
Whoee pallid cheek and drooping eye 
Proclaimed their eariy fate to die. 

vn. 

And pQed on high at the Pasha's feet 
Were gifts the faithful deemed most meet 
To the Pasha's taste ; cloths whose dye 
With ikmous Oiamschir'8(12) woofs might Tie; 
Rahatee-lokoom^S) and Jet black pearls, 
And jatghans(14) woren by theCimree girls. 

Tm. 
Quoth Schiekh Aleef : « Who eateth the flesh 

Of the unclean swine who roam at will 
O'er the grassy summit of Attar Fesh, 

Whom Koran's page forbids to kill. 
That man," saith Aleef, « I bid him take heed 
That he touch not the tail of the Pasha's steed." 
* « « » * 

IX. 
The tfaikiing sound of tlie natguiiUh,(lft) 

Besponslye to the loud chibouk,(16> 
Commingled with the nu4Joon's(17) bray, 

Swept o'er the valley of Koulbouk : 
Yon rider's cheek hath a pallid hue ; 
Hark to the cry, Allah hul Allah hul 



Heeomes, he comes, I know him well; 

Full well I know that lurid brow; 
No darker glooms in hermit's cell. 

Nor penance makes by pilgrim's tow : 
Yor him, I ween, at Edm's gate 
No houris seven impatient wait 

XI. 

Hassan hath eome from the wild foray ; 

The Tartar chieft long mourn the day 

When first he mounted his wild kiebob,(18) 

And o'er the plains of Bairaa code: 

The Pilauft(lA) fly In wfiMl ahunn 

Viom the arimdar(ao) home in Hawn's am 



xn. 

" Hast come o'er the plains of Attar Fesh f 
Hast eaten of swine's forbidden flesh f 
Of swine alone by Frank's adored, 
By Moslem's sacred faith abhorred? 
Hassan," cried Aleef, " I bid M«e take heed— 
Touch not the tan of the Pasha's steed." 

xm. 

Sadly fikU on the chieftain's ears, 
The words of Stamboul's sainted schiekh; 

The eye of Hassan now wilder glares ; 
And paler still is the hoe of his cheek — 

The Pasha's steed dotit rear and bound — 

A oor$e lies bleeding on the ground, 

* * » « * 

By Pishnar's fount there is a grasqr mound. 
And there Fto heard the watchf^ shepherds saj, 

A dark-eyed Bashkir(21) visiteth the ground. 
Her nightly Tigils there to keep, and pray, 

Twas Zdica the li^t of Hassan's home. 
The low«Toioed play-mate of his happier hours, 

With her, in youth, he had been wont to roam. 
To chase the khamyds,(22) and to i^uck the flowees. 

There Hassan, ikted chief, who sinning died. 
Sleeps his last sleep, unhallowed and alone, 

Unmoumed by all., save her, his harem's pride. 
No turban carved iqwu the mosegrown stone.(2&) 

One mom they came, and there they found her not, 
But lol before the she{>herds' wondering eyes, 

A beauteous flower had grown, whose highest top 
Was lost amki the dark blue of the skies I 

And so, Fto heard a pious banshee(24) say. 
That, by that flower, whose foliage never dies, 

The soul of Hassan crept firom earth away, 
And rests with Zdica fax Paradise! 



1. Gulztd, A very sweet toned bird, re- 
sembling in many features the English 
Thrush, 

2. Kalian and Minaret. The former is 
the Turkish Ensien that floats day and night 
over the palace of Beglerbey — the latter is a 
peculiarly graceful steeple, that invariably 
crowns the summit of a Turkish mosque. 
The minaret of Aya Sofia is celebrated the 
world over for its beauty. Minaret or menar 
is an Arabic word, which signifies a beacon 
or signal. 

3. Cacique. A small graceful skiff that 
thrones the Bosphorus at Constantinople — 
the city being built on both sides oi the 
"sweet waters." 

4. Mufti. A delicious fruit, of the ba- 
nana species. 

5. Pishruir. An old dismantled town 
standing on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus ; built by Suleiman the Great, and a 
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protection against the Pirates of the Archi- 
pelago. 

6. FashcUik. The dervish who proclaims 
the hour of prayer from the top of the 
mosques; the Turks having no other method 
of summoning the faithful to their devo- 
tions. 

7. Tourhuk, In the mosque of At- 
Meidan, built by Sultan Achmet, has been 

S reserved immemorially the sacred Buik- 
^r^ or duck, w^hich, according to Moslem 
history, guided Mahomet and his forces by 
a safe ford across the Euphrates, when the 
passage would have otherwise been imprac- 
ticable, on account of the stream being swol- 
len. The tourhuk is a religious devotee, 
who consecrates his life to the guardianship 
of the holy bird ; and his piety is so great, 
that he is represented as always weeping 
and wailing at the irreligion oi mankind, 
when not at their devotions. 

8« Muezzin. Infidel. The constant fear 
of personal violence, in which the Christian 
dwells at Stamboul, may account for ** the 
varying hue," which the Osmanli has attrib- 
uted to him. 

9. Allah Aw. "Hear, oh I Godr The 
commencement of a prayer. 

10. Oukbh Kaissan. Sword-bearer of Al- 
lah. One of Mahomet's titles. 

11. Yashmaks, True believers. 

12. Giamschir, The ancient Turkish 
name for Cashmere. 

13. Rahatee-lokoom, A famous article of 
Turkish confectionary, the consumption of 
which by the harems of the Baliks is enor- 
mous. American importers, we have been 
informed, have lately received consignments 
of this delicious figment. 

14. Yatghans, Sash worn by both sexes. 
Cimreey an inhabitant of Cimras, an island 
in the Euxine; the women of which are cele- 
brated as well for their beauty as their skill 
at the loom. 

15. NarguUUh, A musical instrument, 
much resembling the Darabukah, or trian- 
gle. 

16. Chibouk, A fife or pipe, made of 
bamboo, used by the herdsmen of Mount 
Attar Fesh. 

17. Madjoon, Bassoon. 

18. Kiebob, A horse of the Tartar breed. 

19. Pilavfs, Peasants. 

20. Scimdar, The correct spelling of 
scimetar. 

21. Bashkir. A race of Georgians; the 
most celebrated of that nation for beauty : 
they command enormous prices in the Beses- 
tans of the city of the Sultan. 

22. Khamyds, A very peculiar species of i 
butterfly, from the cocoon of which an al- , 
most imperceptible silk is obtained ; the 
scarfs worn from which are never found otit | 
ti Turkey. Dr. Weiss, in his work on the | 



" Lepidoptera of the Mediterranean/' gives a 
difierent tspelling of this word firom that 
given in &e tezC viz., Covmid, but on what 
authority we are unable to say. 

23. "iVb tteiiHin carved upon ike moss- 
grown stone," The lounger through the 
cemetries of Pera and Scutari has not failed 
to observe a turban cut on every tomb stone, 
surmounting the words "KismethI Allah 
Kerim I'' " This is my fatel God is greafcl" 
This mi»>ks the repose of a member of Uie 
flock of the faithful. 

24. Banshee. A fuiatie devoted to the 
protection of tombs ftom afrites or evil 
djinnes, who are supposed to hannt grave 
yards, and eat the corpsee oi the dead. 



BLUNDERS OF A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHER. 

J. R. in ** Notes and Qumes,'' mentions a 
singular blunder of the late Dr. Dibdin, the 
biblio^apher, who, in his Introduction to ike 
Classics, edition of 1808, curiously mis- 
translating the distinctive binding of books 
"relics k la Groslier,'Vmetamorpho8ed one 
of the earliest collectors, John Groslier (bom 
in 1479, deceased in 1556), treasurer of 
France, when that title was not indiscrimi- 
nately lavished — ^in facta person of high dis- 
tinction, and whose volumes, always the best 
chosen, weriB at once recognised by a peculiar 
binding, with the liberal inscription of *V. 
GroUerii et amicorum" — into a bookbinder ! 
He further says: We similarly recognise, and 
accordingly appreciate, a Harleian volume, 
while it would be rather disparaging to the 
collector, the second Earl of Oxford of the 
present family, to make him a bookbinder, 
respectable though the profession truly be. 
I indicated the error above thirty years a^^ 
to the reverend Doctor, and tendered hSa. 
the same service on various other oceasiera, 
for which he was profuse in acknowledg- 
ments to myself, but of them very economi- 
cal in his writings. Several other mistakes 
of his were not less ludicrous. Thus, in di- 
recting the collector's choice of editions in 
his Library Companion, (1824), p. 544, he 
recommends the edition by Pierre de Mar- 
leau of Bassompierre's Memoires, but not the 
copy by Jauzte, not aware that Marleau 
should be Marteau, a mere tnom^de-guerre, as 
Elzivir was the printer, and that Jcmxte was 
an adverb, like the original Latin juxta, 
meaning according to (a prior edition), and 
not a printer's name. Then, in his hdaro' 
duction to the Ckusics, (1804), he trams- 
formed the {>lay of Aristophanes^ Thesmo- 
phoriadzousai, or Festival of Oeres, into a 
commentator of thi^ poet 1 Alwa^ sore to 
please, he by means efoally iB8pu<ed oondt- 
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dence, as the continental bibliographers dis- 
tinctly proved in their animadversions on 
his works. 



THE HEIR OF THIRLES- 
TANE. 

(hie of the most distinguished cadets of 
the House of Buccleugh was Scott, of Thir- 
lestane. Some genealogists even incline to 
think that the head of that branch is now 
alfi(0 the chief of the great border clan of 
Scott, the Duke af Buccleugh's male descent 
being derived, not from Buccleugh, but from 
King Cliarles II. Be that as it may, the 
Barons of Thirlestane were among the chief 
men on the Scottish borders ; and their he- 
reditary loyalty has been attested by the 
deeds of arms of ages, and was rewarded 
and commemorated by the grant of the 
Koyal Double Tressure of Fleurs de lis, an 
honorable augmentation to the original 
arms of Scott, while the alacrity of the 
Baron of Thirlestane, who was King James 
the Fifth's contempory, to hasten to the 
royal standard was marked by the new crest 
assigned to him of a sheaf of spears, with 
the appropriate motto, "Ready, aye Ready." 
The last of these stalwart border chieftains, 
in the direct male line was Sir Robert Scott, 
of Thirlestane, who flourished in the time 
of King James the Sixth. His first wife, a 
beautiful and amiable woman, whom he ten- 
derly loved, was a daughter of the House of 
Harden, now represented by Lord Polwarth. 
She died young, leaving an only son, whose 
untimely fate, involving, as it did, the ruin 
of his family, we have here to record. Sir 
Robert's second wife was an unprincipled 
woman, of vindictive temper and fierce pas- 
sions ; and by her he had several children. 
This woman had all the qualities calculated 
to make an oppressive and cruel step-dame ; 
and accordingly her jealousy was excited by 
the fond attention which Sir Robert dis- 
played towards his eldest son. She knew 
that his rich inheritance would descend to 
him, while her own sons would receive a 
very slender provision; besides, her hus- 
band's excessive attachment to his eldest 
son, gave her no hope of his being persuaded 
to ahenate from him any portion of the fam- 
ily property. Her j^ousy accordingly grew 
into a disease, and her nund was distracted 
with rage and mortification. These feelings 
were still farther aggravated when Sir Rob- 
ert built the Tower of Gamescleugh and 
adorned that property with all manner of 
embellishments, as the future residence of 
his eldest son, who was now about to come 
of age, and for whom he had arranged a 
Buitat^ and adrsntageous mtttidiftonial alli- 



ance with a beautiful young lady of high 
birth. The step-mother now lost all pa- 
tience, and was firmly resolved to compass 
the destruction of her hated step-son. The 
mason work of the new Castle of Games- 
cleugh was completed on the young Laird's 
twentieth birth-day, which was held as a 
high festival at Thirlestane. The lady re- 
solved that his hours should now be num* 
bered; and she accordingly prepared, on 
the intended festival, to execute her horrid 
purpose. She had abeady secured in her 
interest the family piper, whose name was 
John Lally. This man procured three ad- 
ders, from which he selected the parts 
replete with the most deadly poison, and 
having ground them to a fine powder. Lady 
Thirlestane mixed them in a bottle of wine. 
Previous to the commencement of the feast 
at Thirlestane, the young Laird went over 
the Etterick river to Gamescleugh to inspect 
the finished work, and to regale the masons 
and other work-people, who had exerted 
themselves to have the castle walls com- 
pleted by his birth-day. He was attended 
by John Lally. In the midst of the enter- 
tainment of tihe workmen, the young Laird 
called for wine to drink their health ; and 
John filled his silver cup from the poisoned 
bottle, which the ill-tated youth hastily 
drank off. The piper immeaiately left the 
castle, as if to return home. But he was 
never more seen. The most diligent search 
failed in discovering him ; and it is supposed 
that he escaped across the English border. 
Young Thirlestane was instantaneously taken 
violently ill, and such was the force of tha 

Eoison, that he swelled and burst within an 
our. The news was immediately carried 
to Thirlestane, where a large party of the 
kith and kin of Scott had assembled to do 
honor to the festival. But it may easily be 
conceived what a woftil gathering it turned 
out to be. With one accord, the guests felt 
and said that the young Laird was poisoned, 
but were unable to conceive who could have 
done so foul a deed, to one so universally 
beloved. The old baron immediately caused 
a bugle to be blown, as a signal to all the 
family to assemble in the castle court. He 
then inquired, " Are we all herd ?" A voice 
from the crowd answered, "All but the 
piper, John Lally I" This sounded like a 
knell in tho ears of Sir Robert. He knew 
the confidence which his lady placed in this 
servant. His eyes were at once opened to 
the foul deed, and the conviction that his 
beloved ison had been slain by t^e machina- 
tions of his wife, shocked his feelings so 
terribly that he was almost deprived of 
reason. He stood very long in utter stupe- 
faction, and then began to repeat the answer 
which he had received. And this he con- 
tinued to do for several days. " We are all 
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here but John Lally, the piper I'' Sir Rob- 
ert lived in a lawless time, justice was not 
rigidly administered, and it was difficult 
to punish the crimes of the powerful and 
noble. Moreover, Sir Robert could not be 
induced to make a public example of his own 
wife. However, he adopted a singular and 
complete, though most unjust, meUiod of ven- 
geance. He said that the estate belonged of 
right to his son, and that since he could not 
bestow it upon him while living, he would, 
at least, spend it upon him when dead. And 
he moreover expressed great satisfaction at 
the idea of depriving his lady and her off- 
spring of that whicb she had played so foul 
a part to secure to tbem. The body of the 
young laird was accordingly embalmed with 
the most costly drugs and spices, and lay in 
state at Thirlestane for a year and a day ; 
during the whole of which time Sir Robert 
kept open house, welcoming and royally 
feasting all who choose to come. And in this 
way of wanton and reckless profusion, he 
actually spent or mortgaged his entire es- 
tate. VVhile the whole country, high and 
low^ were thus fasting at Thirlestane, the 
lady was kept «hut up in a vault of the cas- 
tle, fed upon bread and water. During the 
last three days of this extraordinary ^ast, 
the crowds were immense. It was as if the 
whole of the south of Scotland was assem- 
bled at Thirlestane. Butts of the richest 
and rarest wines were carried into the fields; 
their ends were knocked out with hatchets, 
and the liquor was carried about in stoups. 
The burn of Thirlestane literally ran red 
yrith wine. The vault where the young 
laird was interred, in a leaden coffin, is 
under the roof of the church of £tterick, 
which is distant from Thirlestane upwards 
of a mile ; and so numerous was the funeral 
procession, that when the leaders had reach- 
ed the church, those in the rear had not 
nearly left the castle gates. Sir Robert died 
soon after this, and left his family in utter 
destitution. It is said that his wicked lady 
died in absolute beggary. The extensive 
possessions of the old Baron of Thirlestane 
were sold, and the name of the family would 
have been swept off of the face of the earth, 
if it had not been for the prudence and good 
fortune ot a cousin of the old knight, ot the 
name of Franpis Scott. He contrived to 
buy up a considerable portion of the estate, 
I and ostensibly carriecf on the line of the 
" Thirlestane tamily. However, the elder 
branch continued to exist, though in the 
deepest poverty. And it is not long since 
the rightful heir of Thirlestane, nay, possi- 
bly, the chief of Buccleugh, was laboring for 
his daily bread, with the sweat of his brow, 
as a common peasant. Between twenty-five 
and thirty years ago, the nearest male de- 
scendant of Sir JS^bort Scott, the laat Baron 



of Thirlestiuie, in the direct line, was a poor 
man, of the name of Robert Scott, who was 
then old, childish, and the last of his race. 
He seems to have been a fine specimen of 
the Scottish peasant, intelligent, righti^mindr 
ed, and with some degree of the curious dig- 
nity of ancient blood. Some interesting pa^ 
ticulars are to be found concerning him in 
" Remarks upon the Partition of the Len- 
nox." 



NORTH RIVER POETRY. 

I law her on the lbr*nurd deek asitting fai the son, 
A fmile upon her ruby lip and in her hand a tnm ^ 
I looked aboat a mlnnte and found n^ heart was fixed ; 
And I then begun to go it as strong as't could be mixed. 
V Oh Crow's Nest, lofty Crow's NestI 

Far rising o'er the tidel 

Did ever such a beauty 

In sucb a steamboat glide ? 

And waiter — dark brown waiter I 

Who carrest fkst and free, 

Did'st ever hand a 'tater 

To maiden fair as she f 

And captain — courteous captain, 

Who helpest Iblks to land; 

Did'st ever take a ticket 

From such a pearly hand? 

And benches — gentle benches. 

Arranged in goodly ranks. 

Did such a fairy flg^ure, 

E'er rest i^Krn your (danks? 
« Ah no !» repUed the " Clem's Neet," 

As on the steamer slid; 
** And no," returned the darkey, 
«<ItiBkIneberdidl'' 

And the captain said—" mong weni^es 

She 's Just the one to strike." 
*' And oAT' exclaimed the benches, 
<< We nev«r felt the likel" 

One note of admiration 

Went up firom every one. 

And I bowed in adoration 

To the beauty with the bun. 

'T was at the Balitadoet 

I told her of my love ; 

And she said, "Qo ask my mother!" 

At Albany above. 

So I travelled up the river. 

In loving doubt and pain ; 

But "went it" in a quiver 

Of rapture home again. 



BAD LIQUOR AGAIN. 

Editors of Bizarub : 

Gentlemen — ^As an appendix to the let- 
ter in BiZARss of Pecember Slst, from Mr. 
Jeremiah Judkins, and as some slight ex- 
planation of the manner in which the *' bad 
liquor,'' he speaks of, is produced, allow i&e 



A LAIXY'S WANTS. 
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to giye you an incident which occurred to 
me a few years ago. 

I was at the lime a clerk in a large whole- 
sale drug store in Market street; and among 
our customers were many of the pedlars who 
sell patent medicines, &c., throughout the 
State. One day one of that industrious fra- 
ternity having purchased his regular stock 
of "Bateman's Drops," "Godfrey's Cordial," 
ei id genu9 omne, appeared still to want 
something, hut to find some difficulty in ap- 
proaching the suhject. At last, however, he 
took me mysteriously on one side, and asked 
if we had anything that would make whiskey 
took like brandy. Of course we had — I took 
the bottle of " Tincture of Red Saunders," 
(with which stuff pine-wood is stained, to 
look like mahogany,) and putting a few 
drops into a glass of alcohol, I shook it up, 
and showed him ajine Champagne h-andy — 
in color — ^I then added some more ** Saun- 
ders," and made a rich Cognac for him. He 
said that was " first rate;" and, again hesi- 
tating a little, inquired if we had anything 
that would make whiskey taste like brandy. 
This was a little more difficult ; but I was 
not to be deterred by that, and adding some 
OH of Juniper to the previous mixture, I 
made a horrible stuff, which certainly didnH 
taste like tohiskey. He tasted it — pronounced 
that also "first rate," and purchased enough 
of "Tincture of Red Saunders" and of "Oil of 
Juniper," to make brandy of any c^uantity 
of whiskey. I never saw him agam ; but 
whether his customers throughout the State 
found his brandy as good as usual that year, 
you can judge as wefi as I. 

Mr. Graham will do well to copy this true 
story. 

Philo-Judkins. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1854. 



A LADY'S WANTS. 

Elisabeth, the daughter of Sir John Spen- 
cer, who flourished in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and was known as the "Rich 
Spencer," married an English nobleman» to 
wnom, a few years after her piarriage, she 
addressed the following letter : — 

"My Sweet Life — Now that I have de- 
clared to you my mind for the settling of 
your estate, I suppose that it were best for 
me to bethink what allowance were best for 
me ; for, considering what care I have ever 
had of your estate, and how respectfully I 
dealt with those, which both by the law of 
God, nature and civil policy, wit, religion, 
government and honesty, you, my dear, are 
are bound to, I pray and beseech you to 
grant to me» your meet kind and loving 



wife, the sum of one thouaaad pounds pw 
annum, quarterly to be paid. 

"Also, I would, besides that allowance 
for my apparel, have six hundred pounds 
added yearly for the performance of cnarita- 
ble works ; these things I would not, neither 
be accountable for. 

"Also, I will have three horses for my 
own saddle, that none shall dare to lend 
or borrow ; none lend but I, none borrow 
but you. 

" Also, I would have two gentlewomen, 
lest one should be sick; also, believe it 
would be an indecent thing for a gentle- 
woman to stand mumping alone, when God 
has blessed their Lord and Lady with a 
great estate. 

" Also, when I ride hunting or hawkine, 
or travel from one house to another, I wfll 
have them attending, so for each of those 
said women I must have a horse. 

" Also, I will have six or ei^t gentlemen, 
and will have two coaches ; one lined with 
velvet to myself, with four very iair horses ; 
and a coach for my women, lined with sweet 
cloth, orelaid with gold ; the other with 
scarlet, and laid with watchet lace and 
silver, with four good horses. Also, I will 
have two coachmen, one for myself, the 
other for my women. 

" Also, whenever I travel, I will be al- 
lowed not only coaches and spare horses for 
me and my women, but such carriages as 
shall be fitting for all; orderly, not pestering 
my things with my women's, nor theirs 
with chambermaids , nor theirs with wash- 
maids'. 

"Also, laundresses, when I travel; I 
will have them sent away with the car- 
riages to see all safe ; and the chambermaids 
shall go before with the grooms, that the 
chambers may be ready, sweet and clean. 

"Also, for that it is indecent for me to 
crowd myself with my gentleman usher in 
my coach, I will have him have a convenient 
horse, to attend me either in city or country; 
and I must have four footmen ; and my de- 
sire is that you will defray the charges for 
me. 

"And for myself besides my yearly al- 
lowance, I would have twenty gowns apparel, 
six of them exeellent good ones, eight of 
them for the country, and six others of them 
excellent good ones. 

" Also, 1 would have to put in my purse 
two thousand pounds and two hundred 
pounds, and so you to pay my debts. Also, 
I would have eight thousand pounds to buy 
me jewels, and six thousand pounds for a 
pearl chain. 

" Now seeing I have been, and am so rea- 
sonable unto you, I pray you to find my 
children apparel, ana their schooling, and 
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til my servants, nien and women, their 

wages. 

" Also I will have all my houses famished, 
and all my lodpin^ chambers to be suited 
with all such mmitare as is fit, as beds, 
•tools, chairs, cushions, carpets, silver warm- 
ing-pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, 
&e. ; for my drawing chambers in all 
houses, I will have them delicately furnished 
with hangings, coudi, canopy, cushions, car- 
pets, &c. 

" Also, my desire is that you would pay 
your debts, build up Ashly House, and pur- 
chase lands, and lend no money (as jrou 
love God) to the Lord Chamberlain, which 
would have all, perhaps your life from you ; 
remember his son, my Lord Wildan, what 
entertainments he gave me when you were 
at the Tiltyard. If you were deaa, he said 
he would be a husband, a father, a brother, 
and said he would marry me. I protest, I 
grieve to see the poor man have so little 
wit and honesty to use his friend so vilely; 
also, he fed me with untruths concerning 
the Ohartar House ; but that is the least; he 
wished me much harm ; you know how. 
God keep you and me from him, and such 
as he is. 

** So now I have declared to you my mind, 
what I would have and what I would not 
have ; I pray you, when you be Earl, to al- 
low a thousand pounds more than now I 
desired, and double attendance. 
" Your loving wife, 

Eliz. Compton." 
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A CUBI0U8 PLACARD. 



The following placard was at one time 
during the recent troubles in Rome, actually 

gosted about the streets of the Eternal City, 
everal days elapsed ere its hidden meaning 
was penetrated by our whilome acquaint- 
ance, Guiseppe Navone, chief detective of 
the Roman police. The reader, who is not 
i^uick at guessing riddles, will find the solu- 
tion of the following, by reading across from 
one inscription to the other. 

Death to Pliu Ninth— 

BCaisiai for eyerl 

The Republic is the best goremmmit— 

the Tilest gorerament is that of the Pope 1 

Down with the Priestly power— 

flofereignty of the People for eyerl 



LATIN PUNNING. 

The same word sometimes occurs in dif- 
ferent languages, either in an oral or written 
form, but bearing entirely different meanings. 



Dux, for instiuioe, signifies Uadm' in Latin, 
and is pronounced precisely like dudu. 
Scholars occasionally avail themselves of 
these coincidences, to produce very eccentric 
jokes. Take, for instance, the following quo- 
tation from Horace : 

** Natura fleret landabUe carmen an arte." 

And which a friend reads thus : 

Nat— you're a flery yet laudable carman and hearty. 

We find the following joke of this species 
in ** Marginalia." 

** Whv don't they give us quail for dinner 
as usual?" demanded Count Fesis the other 
day, of N , the classicist and sports- 
man. 

" Because at this season," replied N , 

who was dozing **micUis sopor JhsisJ^ 
(Quail is so poor, Fesis.) 

Apropos of these Latin English words, 
we may quote the following couplet, copied 
from the pedestal of a statue of the Virgin, 
in the port of Savona, which couplet may be 
read (after a sort] either in Latin or Italian. 
It has been attributed to Chiabrera, and ifi 
still part of a popular hymn, sung by sailors 
and fishermen : 

** In mare irato, in rabita proeella, 
Invoco te, nostni benigna stella.'* 

'< In sadden gale— in angry sea, 
Benignant star we call to thee I" 



STOLEN - 



-B. franklin's new seated 

BREECHES. 



From the "Pennsylvania Gazette," of 
Feb. 22, 1738-9. No. 532:— 

Stolen, on the 15th inst., by one William 
Llovd, out of the house of Jaenj, FravMui, 
an half-worn Sagathee Coat, lin'd with Silk, 
four fine homespun Shirts, a fine Holland 
Shirt ruffled at the hands and boscun, a pair 
of black broadcloth Breeches new seated 
and lined with Leather, two pair of good 
worsted Stockings, one of a dark color, and 
the other of a lightish blue, a coarse Cam- 
bric Handkerchief, mailed with an F in red 
Silk, a new pair of Calf Skin Shoes, a B<^8 
new Castor Hat, and sundry other Things. 

N. B. The said lAoyd pretends to under- 
stand Latin and Greek, and has be<m a 
School master ; He is an Irishman about dO 
Years of Age, tall and slim : Had on a light- 
ish ColourM Great Coa^ red Jacket, a pair 
of black silk Breeches, an old felt Hat too 
little for him, and sewed on the side <^ the 
Crown with white Thread, and an old dark 
coloured Wig ; but may perhaps w«ar some 
of the stolen Cloaths above mentioned. 

Whoever secures the said Thief so that be 
may be birought to Justice, ahall have Tlar^i 
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Shillings Reward and reasonable charges, 
paid by B. Franklin. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1738-9. 

EPITAPH. 

Household Words says:— In the chupch- 
yard of Pensey, Wiltshire, England, is a 
tombstone with the folio wine inscription : — 

"Here lies the body of Lady O'Looney, 
great-niece of Burke, commonly called the 
Sablime. She was bland, j^sionate, and 
deeply religious : she also painted in water- 
colors, and sent several pictures to the exhi- 
bition. She was first cousin to Lady Jones : 
and of such is the kingdom of heaven." 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Southern Qowterly B«Ti«ir, 
—for January, published at Charleston, by 
0. Mortimer, is filled with admirable mat^rieL 
It ranks amone the best works of the kind. 
The Critical Notices are uncommonly good. 
Among the contributors to this number are 
Edward B. Bryan, Esq., Gen. D. F. Jamie- 
son, Edward J. Pringle, Prof. Porcher, Dr. 
Wragg, and Mrs. McCord. We like ama- 
zingly an article, entitled " Literary Wool- 
gatherings," the text of which is Mr. C. Ed- 
wards Lester's " My Consulship." The wri- 
ter rives a kind of running history of Mr. 
L. from the leading portion of which we 
extract the following : — * 

** Briefly, then, commencing vnth the com- 
mencement of our knowledge of the subject, 
we are told that Mr. Lester is a retired cler- 
gyman, with a roving commission in litera- 
ture. Of his preaching we know not a syl- 
lable ; though we have no doubt that he did 
£etmous things in the pulpit. He is just the 
man for famous ^in^ with a good text 
under his thumb, and a village audience 
under his eye. But his philanthropy seems 
to have got the start of his religion, and we 
next hear of him at the great world's con- 
vention in London, for the overthrow of 
American slavery. Of this convention, or 
rather of some of the 'members comprising 
it, we find a few notices of interest, in that 
very curious, painfully interesting, and ter- 
ribly instructive volume, just repulalished by 
Harper & Brothers, the autobiography of 
the painter Haydon. This brave, irregular 
man Haydon, wanting money — always want- 
ing money — seized upon the assemblage of 
this fanious convention as a subject for a 
grand picture, and for the turning of a 
penny. In both objects, the poor fellow 
«eems to have been disappointed. He was 
just an hour or two, late. The wonder of 
the nine days was over, before his picture 
was ready for Remarket; aad Haydon had 



vet to learn the melancholy troth, that phi* 
lantbropy never yet found a good market for 
the fine arts. The convention was one "thing, 
and the painting of it another thing entirely. 
But the good painter's notes embody some 
shrewd comments, which give us no bad 
idea of the sort of qualities that is needed 
for a professional philanthropist. Speaking 
of Lucretia Mott, he says :— 

" 'Lucretia Mott, the leader of the dele- 
gate women from America, sate. I found 
her out to have infidel notionSf and resolved, 
at once, narrow minded or not, not to give 
her the prominent place (in the picture) I 
first intended. I will reserve that for a 
beautiful believer in the divinity of Christ.' 

"There's a Christian painter for you! 
Simple Haydon, to fancy tnat philanthropy, 
in present times, needs be Christian, or even 
pious at all. Haydon did not know that 
most of these famous friends of the negro 
exhibit the most singular readiness in fling- 
ing Christ overboard; their philanthropy, 
as in the days when the French abolished 
Deity, being quite independent of extrane- 
ous aid^. But, again : — 

" * Scobell called. I said— *I shall place 
you, Thompson, (the famous George) and 
the negro together.' Now, an Abolitionist, 
on thorough principle, would have gloried in 
being so placed. This was the touch-stone. 
He sophisticated immediately on the propriety 
of placing tJie negro in the distance, as %t 
would have much greater effect J 

" Adroit painter. How naturally he sus- 
pected the philanthropist. How easily is 
this dusky patriot seen through by a clear- 
eyed man of imagination. Haydon sarcas- 
tically comments — 

" *Now I, who have never troubled myself 
in this cause, gloried in the imagination of 
placing the negro close by his emancipator. 
The emancipator shrank. I'll do it, though ; 
if I do not, d n me.' 

"Excellent painter! Considering the 
honest soul which dictated the oath, we for- 
give it, as all honest writers will do, and we 
trust that the great Forgiver will ignore the 
bill of the accuser, even as we do. Our 
painter proceeds — 

" * George Thompson said he saw no ob- 
jection. But that was not enough ! A man 
who wishes to place the negro on a levely must 
no longer regard him as having been a slave, 
and object to sitting by his side. Put in the 
negro's head and tne head of the delegate 
from Hayti.' 

" Judicious Haydon I He must have beea 
reminded of the chorus of witches in Mac- 
beth— 

" * Black spirits and vhite. 

Red spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.* " 
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" Virtue Mcid phiUtnthropy, like poverty, 
biiDg men to the knowledge of strange bed- 
fellows. 

. " But where was Mr. 0. Edwards Lester 
all this time J We tarn over the reeords, 
and are confounded to find that he was per- 
mitted no place in the picture. How was 
this, {>ainter? Why was this, convention, 
committee, snuffers, botUewashers ? — ^we ap- 
peal to you alL Explain. You do not pre- 
tend that he did not take rank above the 
salt on this occasion f What 1 our Charley 
Edwards ? Impossible ! Here is his sign 
manual. We have heard the echoes of his 
voice on the occasion. He did not miss the 
occasion — with the delegates from all parts 
of philanthropic Europe and America present 
— ^all eag;er to drink in the sounds of that 
voice which erewhile rang in Berkshire or 
thereabout, and made the saints rejoice as 
at the birth of another Samuel I He spoke, 
he dealt in potent resolutions. Never were 
resolutions more potent, more savory, more 
full of the good puritan heaven I He shook 
the dust and stain of slavery from his gar- 
ments with the air of one crying, * avoid 
thee, Sathanas I' * Sorra the bit of a 
chance had ye slaveholders that day,' said 
a clever young Irishman to us, * when the 
great Mr. Lester seized upon ye, jist by the 
nape of the neck, and worried ye as the cat 
worries the rat, whom he has taken for once 
with his head out of his hole.' "—pp. 190-2. 

Parlor Ma^iasine. 

— This is a substantial and well-written 
periodical for ladies, published by Apple- 

rAi Co., of Cincinnati, and edited 
^ Mr. Jetho Jackson. The nunber for 
December, ending the first volume, has 
been for some time on our table. The 
work is embellished with engravings, 
fashions, &c., and from the assurances of 
its conductors, we should certainly iudge it 
is in a prosperous state. Its articles have 
more dignity and solidity than are usually 
found in magazines devoted exclusively to 
the ladies ; and we fancy it is, therefore, the 
more acceptable, at any rate to the sensible 
and educated portions of the sex. 

Tht Potipbftr Pftpeit. 

— Putman & Co. have published these pa- 
pers, gathered from the. pages of their own 
popular magazine. Of their kind they are 
without a superior, and their author — Mr. 

I Curtis, the Howadji — has reason to con- 
gratulate himself, in virtue of their excel- 
lent reception. We learn they touch by no 
means softly some of the follies of New 
York fashion, and that certain parvenues 
thereof, have resolved henceforth to give 
their sprightly and graceful author the cold 
shoulder. Poor Howai^i 1 



Th« Sebool-ftUofr. 

— The January number of this pretty little 
periodical, commences the sixth volume. It 
IS published by Messrs. Evans & Brittan, 
New York, and edited with great talent by 
Wm. C. Richards, Esq. iOnong its con- 
tributors are Mrs. Richards, by nam de 
plumCy Mrs. Manners, Miss Cheesboro, and 
the always delightful ** Cousin Alioe." 

American Almanac. 

— Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Bos- 
ton, have sent us the issue of this substantial 
and reliable work for 1854. As formerly, it 
abounds in facts and figures of the moat 
useful kind, bearing, too, upon all parts of 
the world. The first editor of the work, 
we think, was Jared Sparks, who gave it 
a character which it has ever since well sus- 
tained. 

The Wind-Spirit and the Raln-OoddeM. 

— This is one of the most celebrated Ger- 
man fairy stories, and just translated. It is 
beautifully published, (by Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., Boston,) in small 4to. on heavy rich 
English paper, with innumerable spirited 
wo^ cuts, designed specially for the text. 
For sale by G. Collins, No. 1 South Sixth 
street. 

Thoughts to Help and to Cheer. 

— This is a very neatly printed duodecimo, 
from the same publishers, and for sale at H 
the same place in this city. It contains con- | 
solitary reflections and extracts for every 
day in the year. 

Indiana. 

— T. B. Peterson, of our city, has published 
this truly French novel, translated oy, as he 
announces, " one of the best French scholars 
in the country." It is just the thing to suit 
the taste of groundlings in literature; at 
the same time it is one of the cleverest ro- 
mances of its class. 

"Burrcliff— its Sunshine and its Clouda," 

— by the popular Paul Creyton, author of 
** Father Brighthopes," &c., has recentiy 
been published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
of Boston. Like all its predecessors from 
the same pen it must conunand a ready 
sale. The author in his own peculiar 
province has no superior. 

<* Dovecote, or the Heart of the Homestead.'* 

— Messrs. Jewett & Co., of Boston, have 
sent us a volume with this title, and 
which we shall unquestionably notice more 
particularly hereafter. 

Law School Catalogue. 

— Our valued correspond^t, author of the 
"Georgia Sketches," (Mr. C. C. Jones,) now 
at Cambridge College Law Sdiool, has kind- 
ly tttii us a catalogue of that institution fisr 
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1853-54. The number of students at pre- 
sent in the school is 158. 

Gbristmnfl Holidays at Chestnut Hill— Little Blossoms 
Rewarded. 

— These are two very beautiful juveniles from 
the press of Bhillips, Sampson & Co., of Bos- 
ton, which have been for some time on our 
table, and which have not been noticed until 
now, on account of absence from the city of 
the gentleman who takes charge of the de- 
partment. 



SANS-SOUOI. 

Vown-Talk. 

— The Sunday Ledger has removed its oflBce 
from Third street, its old stand, to the cor- 
ner of Dock and Walnut. The Ledger is 
an old established paper, which has, since 
its commencement, teen conducted with 
great enterprize, by Mr. Geo. W. Ward; 
and, we learn, enjoys constantly increasing 
favor. Mr. W. is an out-spoken man, and 
one hence, with whom all men of integrity 
feel at home. We acknowledge ourselves 
indebted to him for many courtesies and 
kindnesses. 

So Julien is coming back. We had sus- 
pected as much. Let him come, and let his 
whole army of fiddlers and horn-blowers 
come with him. Concert Hall will then 
once more be filled with ravishing melody. 
Talking of Jullien, we were a few davs 
since locked up in a fog on the ChesapeaKO 
Bay; and while in that hopeful situation, 
vre happened to think what an original 
conceit ** Souvenirs of the Chesapeake" 
would be ; altogether surpassing ** Souve- 
nirs of Castle Garden," at any rate in varie- 
ty of components. First we should have a 
mystic solemn movement, indicating fog 
every where ; the boat, at a slow cautious 

I)ace, paddling along, its way . felt by the 
ead. Then would come the ringing of dis- 
tant light-boat bells, then the quackings of 
canvass-baeks and red-heads, the cawing of 
crows, the tappings of the steamboat bell, 
the firing of cannon, mingled with which 
would be the dance and song of the careless 
in the saloons of the steamer, the hissing of 
steam, &c. If the squalling of infants was 
introduced, the picture would be heightened. 
Come, Monsieur Jullien, come on and 
try your hand at Souvenirs of the Chesa- 
peake, will you? 

Caleb Cope & Co. have got into their new 
store, and a beautiful one it is. We were 
invited to the opening, but were unable to 
avail ourselves of the courtesy. It was a 
splendid affair, winding up with a grand 
dinner at Jones' Hotel, where, for a time, 
joy was unconfined. Several gentlemen of 



the press were c^led out, among them, Mr. 
Crump, of the Inquirer^ and Mr. Bimey, of 
the Register, Mr. Swain, of the Ledger ^ we 
hear, also spoke, and told the company about 
an article which he wrote for Ms paper, but 
which was never published I 

Onr Russian Story. 

— We lead off this week with the first chap- 
ter of a highly interesting and piquant 
novelette, translated from the original Rus- 
sian, for our columns, by a gentleman well 
known to a large circle of friends in our 
city, not only as an accomplished linguist, 
but also as one gifted with a rare talent in 
the difficult art of faithful and spirited trans- 
lation. We regret that we are compelled 
to limit his literary admirers to his personal 
friends, as we are honestly convinced that a 
small volume of his poetical versions, re- 
cently and privately printed in Philadel- 
phia, would, if allowed a more extended 
circulation, soon attain a transatlantic cir- 
culation. Apropos of Russian literature, 
our readers may not generally be aware that 
it boasts many spirited descriptions of home 
life of a highly original and graphic char- 
acter, fully equal to those of any other 
country. 

Who has a Cold? 

— " Who has not a cold ?" might be more 
appropriately asked at present, to judge 
from the suffering experiences of our nume- 
rous friends, and as a counter question we 
might demand " Who is without a peculiar 
and sovereign remedy therefor?" An 
amusing article was once written on the 
-toothache, the point of which lay in the 
curious fact, that every individual who met 
the writer imparted some infallible means 
of relief. The last cold-killer suggested to 
us as prohatum est, with good effect, was ten 
drops of spirits of harts-horn in a glass of 
water. Apropos of this remedy, a friend 
tells us that it is the same prescribed by Dr. 
Chevalier, of Paris, for intoxication, or its 
ill effects, known to Germans as Katzer^am- 
mer or caf s melancholy. It is well to know 
a little of every thing, as Fifine remarked 
when she first read the Bible, and it is pos- 
sible that one or two of our irregular reaaers 

iif we have any such) may be grateful even 
or the second application of the remedy. 

What a Bcoichman may become. 

— We presume that there few of our readers 
who have not laughed while reading " Jack 
Hinton," at the amusing sketch of the fi^ce 
Don Cossack, who proved to be a " Tippe- 
rary man." In company with this, we may 
cite the following anecdote, which might 
have appeared wiili credit in the pages of 
Eothen, and which was recently related by 
Sir A. Alison, the historian, at a meeting 
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held in Edinburgh "to obtain juatice for 
Scotland" :— 

** Gentlemen, a curious thing once oc- 
curred to show how Scotchmen do rise all 
the world over, and with this anecdote I will 
conclude. Marshal Keith had the command 
of the Austrian army, which long combated 
the Turkish forces on the Danube, under the 
Grand Vizier, and after a long and bloody 
combat, the two generals came to a confer* 
ence together* The Grand Vizier came 
mounted on a camel with all the pomp of 
eastern magnificence. The Scotch Marshal 
Keith, from the neighborhood of Turriff, in 
Aberdeenshire, at the head of the Austrian 
troops, had a long conference, and, after the 
conference, the Turkish Grand Vizier said 
to Marshal Keith that he would like to 
speak a few words in private to him in his 
tent, and begged that no one would accom- 
pany him. Marshal Keith accordinglv went 
m, and the moment they entered, and when 
the conference in the tent was closed, the 
Grand Vizier threw off his turban, tore off 
his beard, and running to Marshal Keith, 
said, * Ou, Johnnie, hoo's a wi' ye, men ?' 
(Loud laughter.) And he then discovered 
that the Grand Vizier of Turkey was an old 
school companion of his own, who had dis- 
appeared thirty years before from a parish 
school near Methlie.'' 
A Female Jury. 

'•^ Those who doubt the ability of women — 
ladies we mean-*-to fill with credit judicial 
or civil stations, are respectfully referred to 
the following account of a verdict, which, all 
things considered, we are inclined to think 
was ''quite as good as could be expected 
under existing circumstances.'' In the year 
1693 the body of a female was discovered in 
Newbury, under circumstances which ren- 
dered a coroner's inquest desirable. A jury 
of twelve women was called, and a copy of 
their verdict has been preserved. As it 
is about as lucid and satisfactory as most 
modern verdicts, we copy it entire in the 
quaint language of the period. It was as 
follows : — " We judge according to our best 
light and contients, that the death of said 
Euzabeth was not by any violence or vn*ong 
dun to her by any parson or thing, but by 
some Boden stoping of her breath.'' 

Writera of Poetry and Wrltera of Proee. 

" Poett of modern d»U are wealthy fellows, 
'Tia but to snip bis looks they follow 
Now the golden-haired Apollo." 

So sang a bard many years ago, and if all 
we hear be true, the otner brethren of the 
pen appear to be " looking up." 

It IS said that Washington Irving and 
"Peter Parley" have made large fortunes 
by authorship, as has Mr. Mitchell by his 
school books. Prof. Anthon, to his series 



of classios, has received $60,000. Miss Wai^ 
ner's books have yielded a profit of from 
$12,000 to $15,000. Mr. Headley has re- 
alized from his works $40,000 ; Ike Marvel 
|20)000; Miss Leslie $12,000; Br. Barnes 
$30,000 ; Fanny Fern, from one small book, 
in six months, $6,000 ; Judge Kent $120,- 
000; Webster, from his dictionary, $180,- 
000, and others at equal rates* 

Marriagee In Boston. 

*^ There were three thousand marriages m 
Boston during the year 1853. How greatij 
the number would increase could the " Bos- 
ton boys^^ see a little of our Philadelphia 
belles ! 

Soodartnia Vrca Mathtas. 

— Ochew xharcLsho I Yes— -iVcAyrw^wy ! we 
exclaimed, rapturously, on beholding the 
first pas of tnis distinguished artist I So 
long had we witnessed the one universal 
stylo of stage pirouetting, that it was iuex- 
pressibly refreshing to behold something 
neto in this entrancing art. Possessed of a 
face of novel beauty, full of an innocent 
espiiglerie^-^of a fine figure, and limbs deli- 
cately rounded ^nd tapering, and endow- 
ments of extraordinary agili^ and grace, 
M'lle Mathias was well justined to invent 
and introduce into her art, new ornaments 
and new steps, new features and new undula- 
tions. This it is she is — either the founder of a 
new school in her art, or the exponent of the 
modern Russian style — ^but as either, alike 
novel, refreshing, and satisfactory. We shall 
not fail to speak more at length of the ballet 
of " Paquita" in which M'lle Mathias is now 
performing. 

Changes in BoAiuut. 

— The entire responsibility of editing and 
publishing Bizarre, commencing wim the 
present number, has devolved upon new 
parties, into whose hands Mr. Joseph M. 
Church, under more pressing and important 
engagements, has been reluctantly obliged 
to relinquish it. To his brilliant s<^le of 
editing and judicious management, is Bi- 
zarre mmnly indebted for its present envia- 
ble popularity, not only in Philadelphia, but 
throughout the country generally. Other 
experienced talent, however, has assumed 
his late duties, and will endeavor always to 
keep Bizarre up to the high standard it has 
heretofore uniformly maint-ained— and the 
present number is respectfully suboutted to 
the public as preliminarily corroborative of 
these promisee. 

Notwithstanding the dismemberment re- 
ferred to, Mr. Chur«h will not altogether 
cease to write for Bizarre's pages — and, in 
ihe Town^TcUk of the present number, his 
friends will not fail still to detect his fa« 
miliar style. 
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THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS.* 

I am aware that 1 have not succeeded in 
making out of my materials a narrative of 
very special interest. Whether this be the 
fault of the subject or the writer, it is not 
for me to say. At all events, I will now offer 
some miscellaneous remarks on certain good 
and evil traits in the practical workings of 
Shakeriem» 

On the abstract truth or falsity of the 
most prominent of Shaker dogmas, celibacy, 
no words need be wasted. To argue, that 
marriage, intrinsically and universally, is a 
sin, is very much like maintaining, in a 
cloudless noonday> that the sun does not 
shine. There is, however, a mode of looking 
at thifl dogma, which may possibly account, 
in some measure, for its existence. May h 
not be numbered among those protests, 
which seem occasionally gotten up by Na* 
tore or Providence agamst some enormous 
wrong prevailing in the world? Corrupt 
as our civilisation confessedly is, nowhere 
does that corruption manifest itself more 
glaringly or work more fatally, than in the 
relations of the two sexes, whether under 
the nominal sanction of Law or against its 
statutes. Are not thousands of beings an- 
nually ushered into life, whose parentage 
and moulding conditions are such, as 
doom them almost inevitably to an after 
career^ which must be a curse alike to 
themselves and the world? Would it 
not have been better, according to our 
most careful judgment, that such beings 
** had never been born ?" This is but one 
among a myriad illustrations, that might be 
given, of the evils resulting from the rela- 
tions of the sexes in our existing state of 
society. At the very least they serve to 
show, that these relations may not properly 
be contracted under the guidance of mere 
passion or impulse, however natural or 
powerful these may • be, but that reason, 
: conscience and a eaun survey of all present 
'circumstances and probable consequences 
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should have full exercise. And that they 
show vastly more than this might easily be 
demonstrated, were the present the place for 
such a discussion. 

Now under th^ system of Providence all 
the elements strive evermore to conserve an 
equilibrium when existing, or restore it 
wherv disturbed. Thus, in times of extra- 
ordinary depravity appear the most eminent 
examples oi virtuous cnaracter. Passing by 
the era of Jesus and his apostles, we may 
cite, in illustration of this law, the Antonines 
among the Roman Emperors, and Fenelon 
and Madame Guyon in the days of Louis le 
Grand. Fanatic loyalty and fanatic radical- 
ism, boundless license and the most stringent 
asceticism were cotemporary in the days of 
Charles L and the awful purity of Milton 
stood contrasted with the shameless In- 
famies of the reign of the " Merry Monarch." 
The Oriental Thugism, whose worship is 
mtirder, is but a blmd declaration of human 
instinct, that death is better than life in a 
country universally and radically corrupt; 
ground incessantly by famine and the whole 
circle of both physical and moral evils, and 
the perpetual victim of tyranny under every 
form. 

And in like manner Shakerism, according 
to my reading, is an instinctive proclama- 
tion, that the relations of the sexes have 
become so vitiated, and so prolific of evils in 
all kinds, that the sole efficient remedy is to 
abrogate these relations altogether. The 
"right eye" has grown so offensive, that 
melioration is hopeless; it must be ** plucked 
out" and cast away. 

Where the subject of a kind, that could 

Sroperly be discussed in full, I have little 
oubt, that I could adduce ample and satis- 
factory reasons for this view. As it is, I 
must submit this exposition to the reader 
without enlarging. 

That the Shakers, however, are far from 
uniformly successful in their contest with 
the fundamental law of nature, is proved by 
numerous incidents in their history. 

It is by no means an uncommon event for 
a young woman or man to dissolve con- 
nexion with the community, for the sake 
of contracting matrimony, and sometimes 
these matrimonial candidates leave the same 
community at the same time, and meet at the 
same place elseiohere^Jor the same purpose. 
How they are ever able, while still within 
Shaker limits, to find place and time for the 
preliminaries of becoming inoculated with 
the virus of Cupid and of perpetrating court- 
ship, I cannot, from all my experience, con- 
ceive. For in the whole community there 
is not a single individual, male or female, 
who is not the olyect of a vigilant and never- 
sleeping supervisiouv In the seasons of 
worship and in all the details of daily life 
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tbe sexes are kept apart by a host of imme- 
morial rules and usages. No woman is al' 
lowed to enter the apartment, where a man 
is, or even to address him, unless she be ac- 
companied by at least one other woman. 
This regulation extends even to the hospitah 
I was once confined there, for a week, with 
a large boil on my wrist ; and the elderly, 
and not excessively prepossessing nurse, 
who poulticed my arm twice a day, was 
always scrupulously careful to bring with 
her a " sister,'' not much more attractive 
thMi herself I 

And yet, despite this omnipresent and in- 
cessant vigilance, cases do ever and anon 
occur, as above mentioned, of "brethren" 
and " sisters'' quitting Shakerdom for a 
Joint pil^image to the shrine of Hymen — a 
fact, which inevitably presupposes a meas- 
ure of intercommunion, which it is beyond 
my power to explain. I had heard before, that 
"Love laughs at locksmiths,'^ but that he 
should laugh at Shaker watchfulness I should 
have reckoned beyond his power— especially 
as I am here reminded oi one of the most 
objectionable features of Shaker discipline, 
which had escaped my memory. Virtually, 
every member of the community is a spy 
upon every other. The elders and eldercsses 
encourage every individual to relate whatever 
they see and hear and know in relation to 
every other; and the consequence is, that 
every one is eager to pay court to the " pow- 
ers uiSkt be" by the greatest possible amount 
of communications concerning those, with 
whom they are in daily and hourly fellow- 
ship. Of course, every criticism on Shaker 
beliefs and practices ; every query, however 
respectful or honest, touching their verity 
or propriety ; and even every joke on what- 
ever subject, are hurried to the rulers, before 
the sun sets upon them, tinted with the 
coloring furnished by the dulness, the 
ignorance, or the semi-malice of the narra- 
tor's own mind. 

It is a wretched, demoralising usage in 
every way. It offers a premium on mean- 
ness, treachery, and gossipry, as I more 
than once bluntly told our leading elder, to 
the great damage of my own popularity 
with his excellency. But while debasing 
the tattler himself, it has the effect to diffuse 
universal distrust among the members, each 
of all others. No one can safely utter what 
he thinks, if his thought be anywise adverse 
to things as they are. No one can even 
question or debate upon the right or wrong 
of things established, lest he be misrepre- 
sented, as a malcontent or heretic. Gonse- 
qu^itly all are either reduced to utter 
dumbness on all, save the most trivial topics, 
or they must, perhaps at the expense of 
veracity, speak in laudation of Shakerism 
firom " turret to foundaticm stone.'' 



Partly as a result of this state of things, 
there prevails a universal tiJTpor of mind 
and deadn^s of sensil^lit^, together with 
an ignorance alike of books and of the world 
as it is, which can nowhere else be found. 
And from this intellectual and emotional 
state has been wrought out a peculiar type 
of countenance, which instantly strikes ev&a 
the casual observer. It is a type com- 
pounded of stupidity and gloom« Th«re 
were individuals among them, in whose 
faces the dominant lines were chann^ed 
somewhat deeper them usual, who exercised 
upon me a sort of veritabk spell. Tbtj 
saddened and horrified me, and yet almost 
compelled me to gaze at their repulsive vis- 
ages — the more repulsive still from b^g 
encircled by their hideously cut hair. 

Another result, which I thought might he 
traced in part to this spy system, was ^ 
habit of eternal self-puffing-'^r of eulo^sing 
Shakerism in all its moods and tenses. This 
was apparent chiefly at our domestic reli- 
gious assemblages. It was the practice of 
the head elder to prevail, if possible, on tiie 
members to speak at tliese meetings. For 
a long time I used to note with wonder, that 
these speakers, instead of, as in religioos 
gatherings generally, exhorting the hearers 
to ** cease to do evil and learn to do well,'' 
spent their breath in magnifying the 
** privilege and blessing," of belonging to a 
Shaker community, ^., &c. Sin, as per- 
taining to "believers" was sm idea, whieh 
never seined to occur to them, and the need 
of striving for moral improvement appeared 
to be no article of their creed. It vras Bot 
much otherwise with the elders themselves. 
They did, indeed, sometimes touch on 
infractions of law— not, however, of Uie 
divine, universal law, but of some petty con- 
ventional rule of Shaker discipline. 

In fact the main current of what mi^^bc 
called Shiver teaching tended directly and 
strongly to create self-conceit — an idea, 
that their body was the very ^^ salt of the 
earth," and iii fact the o^y salt the earth 
possessed. For, be it noted, that, all this 
while, the world without was spoken oi as 
unqualifiedly one vast sink of corruption—^ 
place wherein to abide was all but inevitaUe 
destruction. That no small measure of this 
species of declamation was adopted for the 
purpose of currying favor with the elders, 
I am BOW satisfied. 

But how little of moral or religious in- 
struction or discipline could come from tins 
source is evident enough. In fact, unlcis 
one brought with him to the commosity 
a mind instructed in moral and spiritual 
lore, I see not how it could ever be gpuaod 
there. The only actual, regular tnitum of 
any sort ever bestowed o& me in the eoBr 
munity vras in suiMlry brs&Ghe& of mamal , 
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labor and i& the steps and figures of the 
Shaker dances. Nor did I ever, know of any 
other tuition injparted to any, with the 
exception, of eourse, of the rudimentary 
branches of secular education to young 
i children in their appropriate schools. 
! The simple truth seems to be, that Shaker- 
' ism has little or no faith in principles or 
\ ideas, as modifying, controlling and direct- 
ing conduct, but relies almost exclusiveJv on 
external restraints. Thus, all the details of 
the ffutlre system tend to this single point, 
to reader it almost imjpossible to do wrong, 
i in the Shaker sense oi wrong. For exam- 
I pie, all must labor at some manual employ- 
I ment; must kAor in company; and must 
I labor twelve or fourteen hours per day. 
I Then, after eating in company, they must 
I meet at a religious service or a conversation 
! aroembly, and this every night in the seven, 
j Then iheiy must go to their chambers, which 
I are always occumed by several persons, and 
' are soon glad, from sheer fatigue, to go to 
! bed, and even there they must have a oom- 
[ panion. Thus they are incessantly occu- 
I pied, and that,. too, in company with others, 
i who are ever ready to speed to the elder 
with any word, act or look of yours, out of 
which a tale can be framed worth relating. 
Stall further. If you would visit a neighbor- 
ing city, you must ask leave of the elder, 
Btaie what you are gomg for, how long you 
would be absent, &c., &c., and then abide 
his decision. If, in fact, you would go out- 
side tne community walls, you must go 
through the same process with the elder. If 
you would send a letter abroad, you must 
first show it to the elder and get permission ; 
and if you receive a letter, you must do the 
same. And then, too, confession is insisted 
upon, as of pre-eminent, mysterious e^cacy 
and importance. Besides the general con- 
fession required of each at initiation, there 
is one day in each year, on which all are 
subject to the same exercise, and the pre- 
vailing impression would seem to be, that 
by this service all sins are blotted out. 

From this detail it vvill be seen on what 
Shakerism relies for the life-guidance of its 
votaries. By the strictest seclusion from 
the world it shuts out the world's ordinary 
temptations; breaking the habit of the 
drunkard by keeping liquor from him ; the 
gambler's liabit by his distance from gam- 
bling haunts and associates; and so on 
through the catalogue of those vices, which 
work the greatest visible havoc in society. 
At the same time, by incessant laborious 
employment under the most watchful super- 
vision, it prevents the breaking out of such 
irregularities as are still possible in this 
retiren^ent. In a word^ this system operates 
upon a man precisely as would his close 
con&iQiiieBt in a pemtmitiaiy or any other 



solitode. It may preclude wroag acHom^ 
but it does not necessarily touch the incUnar 
iion to act. Unless this inclination be either 
extinguished^ or there be formed in a miaii 
principles of a kind and strength competent 
to its control, there is not only a danger, but 
well nigh a certainty, that the individual 
would fall at once into his -former vices o^ 
his first exposure to temptation. And it i^ 
in forming in its votaries these principles of 
guidance and control, that Shakerism struck 
me, as deplorably deficient. Indeed I .ono^ 
heard a Shaker, past sixty years joU, say 
frankly, that he believed the '* brethren^' 
generallv, if stationed out in the w^rld. 
would fail into the very vices n^jir m^- - 
demnod most loudly among them. 

The Shakers talk a great deal abouj^jL^ye^ 
but upon this term they put a meaniug jof 
their own. It is not the love between io#i& 
and woman, or parental love, or the lov« jof 
children for parents, or of brothejM aud 
sisters for each other. It is what they^aaiaa 
** impartiaP' love, and their dootripe :», jbhat 
we should cherish the same measure, pf il 
towards each and all alike. A parent Js 
wrong in loving his own child better jbhan 
any and every other child, and the ^m^ 
rule applies to all other ties of kipd^red. 
Thus when families enter the communi^r,; 
the children, if old enough, are place^l jin 
some distant family for the express purp(>9e 
of erasing all partial affection on botl^ sides. 
A curious idea to be sure 1 

But, in truth, the whole fact of Shakerlftm 
is an exceedingly curious one. Here are 
some thousands of people, of all ages, iiyiu^ 
a laborious life, in the absence .,of #U 
amusements, and cut off from most of those 
ties and pursuits, on which the rest of ^e 
race chiefly depend for enjoyment, fiqw 
can they endure such a life, and what is it 
that renders such life at all tolerable ? 

I will attempt, in my next ai^d final 
paper, to give some sort of, answer to tl^is 
question, as well as to present some of the 
bright features of Shakerism. This latter 
should, in simple fairness, be doi^e, as 
hitherto my picture has been painted in 
ratlier sombre hues. 

(To be contiimed.) 

ADVENTURE UPON A RAIL- 
ROAD.* 

27th of September. 
I cannot get the fair stranger out of my 
head. Yesterday I made another railroad 
trip, hoping agam to meet her. And sure 
enough, as I entered the office, there she 
stood before me, buying a ticket for the 
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second dhision. Probably she was afraid of 
meeting me again. Mjr conscience smote 
me. Had I not better gire up all thoughts 
of her ? God be with hcfr 1 Why should I 
be following her about? But what sin is 
^ere in the childish fancy ? So, no ! it shall 
never be said of me that I refiised an adven- 
ture any where, even on a railroad. I quick- 
ly took a place in the second division also, 
hastened after my mysterious beauty, and 
bowed to her with the air of an old acquaint" 
anoe. > 

** I am in good luck," said I, somewhat 
confused ; ** I have again the pleasure of 
liding with you." 
V She answered me rather drily. However, 
what could she do ? There remained ten 
minutes before the time for starting. The 
passengers from Tsarskoe filled the halls. 
Among them appeared the burly figure of 
our yesterday's companion. He. looked at 
us witii a smile, indeed rather quizzically, 
whispered something to a friend who was 
with him, and disappeared in the crowd. 
His appearance obviously alarmed my fair 
one. But the bell rang ; all took their seats ; 
we started. There were but four of us, we 
two and two insignificant persons, the one 
with a Russian newspaper in his hands, and 
the other sound asleep. The opportunity 
was beautiful, I thought, to renew our yes- 
terday's conversation, and rapidly advanced 
towards my object; but this was not so 
easy a matter. She answered me abruptly. 
I vms obviously worrying her. Possibly I 
was interrupting some projected intrigue. 
To tell the truth, my self love was roused ; 
her indifference had annoyed me. Neverthe- 
less, I was not in love with her, or if I were, 
my labor would be lost. All indicated that 
a lover's place in her heart was already oc- 
cupied, to say nothing of Maxim Ivanitch. . . 
I was, however, a well known person, and 
my distinction alone entitled me to greater 
politeness. No ! I am not to be foiled in this 
way, my beauty ; I will know every thing ; 
I am determined to ascertain who you are, 
and why it is you go every day to Tsarskoe 
Selo. When we arrived she again left the 
car hastily; but this time I followed her and 
kept her in sight. She went on foot, looking 
around on every side, through several streets, 
covering her face with her veil, and at length 
went towards a small house, before which 
she stopped, as though expecting somebody. 
Pres^itly an old woman, in a short gown, 
came out, looked about her, and made a 
signal with a spotted handkerchief. The 
stranger hurried to her, and both entered 
the cabin. I screened myself behind the 
fence, and saw every thing at a distance. 
But they did not observe me. After waiting 
a little 1 approached the mysterious hut. Its 
exterior was by no means handsome. Over 



the gate was nailed up a board, with ITo/l^ 
on it, and the inscription that this house of 
the IV. quartal (or ward), belongs to ttie 
Register of College Boobnoff. A passhig 
boy informed me thset a painter lived there. 
This sufficed for the present. I went to my 
friends, the hussars, but was exceedingly 
abscfnt. It seemed to me merry and eSd, 
mirthful and melancboly. Wherefore was 
it so? 

29tb SeptemboT/ 
Ihnvenot 8€fen her to-day. I was at the 
depot, looked for her in all the cars, in every 
division, but she was no wh«*« to be seen. 
What a pity 1 I am, as it were, so aotvs- 
tomed to seeing' her— ^o used to finding^her 
in her place. I <Hd not like to see anaiAitt 
in her seat. I took it myself^ To tell the 
truth, I went resolved to have a quarrel vidth 
her ; to load her with reproaches ; to charge 
her with some disreputable connection or 
intrigue. By what right? I do not niysdf 
know. Instead of that, she was not there, 
and my foolish anger was soon dissipated. I 
was only sorry that I could not see her. 
Let her do as she pleases. ... I only 
wish ... to see and hecur her like a com- 
mon acquaintance, without any definite ob- 
ject or plan. I found Tsarskoe Selo ex- 
tremely dull. I did not visit the hussars, 
but walked about in the neighborhood of the 
Boobnoff house. The weather was foggy. 
The heavens, as it were, represented a leaden 
canopy, which saddened the aspect of tiie 
fields. At the very verge of the town the 
melancholy cabin reared its black chimnies, 
and grey roof. And suddenly out of tfee 
house came the yesterday's old woman, with 
a tall man closely muffled up in adoak. Be 
said a few words to the old woman, shoolc his 
finger at her, and disappeared in tibe fog, 
casting upon me, as he went, some lotsks, 
like burning coals. He appeared angry, and 
the old woman stood betore him with Ifear 
and respect. It seemed that he, as well as 
myself, had been disappointed. But, thank 
Gk)d 1 after that I felt less sorrow at her not 
having come to-day. 

IstOotdMr. 
But the matter may be very eamly ex- 
plained ; this is a woman who deceives her 
absent husband, or assures him that she is 
going to visit some imaginary niece or attnt, 
and goes, instead, to a suspicious bouse, 
where a hideous old woman arranges an in- 
teiTiew for her with some cuirasier o» leave 
of absence^ What is there so uneomflaon in 
this, and why should I take such an every- 
day occurrence so much to heart, and i^ow 
it to torment me? I will drive her e&tirely 
from my thoughts^ What do they play to- 
night at the theatre? An old opeva tM a 
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Mirdiaaa. Botfi ar^ extremelj dull. Skail 
I mot pay a visit to my charmmg oountess ? 
But, B0» she will have oompany, flatterors, 
admiiers. And I do not wish Ixniay to see 
anybody. I -cannot read either ; there is no 
object in reading Russian books, and I have 
r^id French ones till I am heartily tired. 

Soatore revolts at their stupidity and 
earity. I know not why it is that my 
soul is chilled. I feel as though I ought to 
love somebody — ^to love, not as people among 
us love, with circumspection and discrimina- 
tion, but to love sincerely, passionately — ^to 
breatbe a new life — ^to rejoice in uiotber's 
joy — to grieve at another's grief. What a 
pity that my mysterious strange lady is en- 
titled to no consideration I it is obvious 
that «he is capable (^ the basest thoughts, 
and huA yielded to the guiltiest inclinations. 
Besides, women are so deceitful; thej ape so 
sldlfiil in dissimulation. He is wise who 
avoids them! . . . He may not, perhaps, 
experience the greatest happiness, but neither 
will he experience the greatest inquietude, 
the greatest grie^ and the greatest vexa- 
tion. 

3d October, 
I have seen her aeain. At the sight of 
me she blushed. In her eyes were pictured 
something like satisfaction, and at the -same 
time, alarm. My heart beat violently. Hope 
smiled at a distance. She observed my agitar 
tion. Who knows ? . . . Perhaps it was 
not disagreeable to her. It must be so, 
otherwise she would not strive so carefully 
to avoid making my acquaintance. But 
what m^n then her visits to Tsarkoe Selo ? 
Why does she oonceal herself? What has 
she to fear ? I am resolved, whatever may 
be the secret, to know all. Say what you 
will, whenever a woman has concealments, 
love is certainly mixed up in the affair. 
Some Englishmen were with us, • who were 
going to see the curiosities of the Imperial 
residence. My strange lady herself began 
the conversation with me ; of the weather ; 
of the theatres ; of foreign countries^ — always 
avoiding, however, every thing that might 
have a personal relation to herself. Her 
conversation was animated, varied, even gay; 
and in it was such a charm, that I listened 
involuntarily; and the more that singular 
woman seemed to me attractive, the more 
the recollections of the cabin, the painter, 
and the old woman, became to me torment- 
ing and offensive. At length my patience 
gave out. 

" You have many acquaintances at Tsars- 
koe?'' asked I. 

" No," answered she, " scarcely any.'* 
" And the house of the Kegister of Col- 
lege r said I, "No. 139." 
She became pale as death. Her lips 
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trembled. She cast upon me an iwplaritig 
look, and with a faltering voice, said to me 
in a whisper, 

" As an honorable man ?" 

"I hope," answered I. 

" Give me your word of honor that yon 
will not endeavor to know who I am for a 
week." 

" Certainly, but on one condition." 

" On what condition ?" 

^'Explain to me the riddle of your journiesi 
and why you go secretly to that painter's." 

She reflected a moment, and then answer* 
ed firmly, 

** Come on Thursday of next week. I will 
then relate to vou my history. But a whole 
week — ^a whole week— do you hear? you 
are bound not to go to Tsarskoe Selo, nor to 
make any inquiries concerning me. If you 
are agreed, then I will explain to you every 
thing on Thursday next — ^if not, we shall 
never meet again." 

*' Agreed 1 agreed V^ said I. 

*^ Your word of honor ?" 

** My word of honor." 

We parted. 

(To be continued.) 



LIFE IN WTASHINGTON.* 

" For all manner of mynstrales, 
And jestourg that tellen tales. 
Both of weepynge and of jame, 
And of all that longeth nntofame.'* 

Rims of Snt Topax. 

WHO ARE YOU? 

Frederick the Great aiid iJiey of Washingto 
Washington a Village — Running tke 
Gauntlet — Speak, that we mag know Thee-^ 
A highly Philosophic Theorg — How the 
Author of a Philosophic Theory was JjQst 
in a Wood — Inquisitors — A Spirituous 
Apostrophe — Impossibility of Keeping Se- 
cret — Salted Meat — What you are afier — 
if you are Going, why don't you Gof — In 
Memoriam. 

" The wren goes to it and the small gilded fly." 

L£AB, Aot m. 

The qui ites vous of Frederick the Great, 
out on a morning's ride, was as nothing to 
the qui ites vous of Washington. Frederick 
the Great looked for a reply from the inter- 
rogated, and took it though a surly one. 
They of Washington are satisfied to be their 
own respondents, and feel called on to abate 
no portion of their self-confidence and es- 
teem, though the answer prove false in its 
denouement Having obtained a status in 

* Gontinued from Part 15, of ^»"^»»«. 
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IW«' e^er eMfting place, they have thereby 
liegot'silch an ostensible interest in it, as to 
justify the strictest scrutiny of all incomers, 
the entertainment of any amount of suspi- 
cion, the pushing the query to its extremest 
lidtits; Qui ^tes vmisf An unprofitable 
llUfiiineflS this, you will say ; but what else 
have folks with vacant minds to do ? 

Presently, under this new and strange 
surveillance, you may come to the belief that 
y©u were born into the world, and trained 
up by society solely for their inspection — 
iTi&My for atfording a reply, unsatisfactory 
as it may be, to the interminable enquiry, 

The oity of Washington — ^truth must be 
told^iB, after all, only a large village. It 
baa never lost village propensities; it has 
fa ever been in want of subjects ; it has never 
ceased to ask the question : Qui Hes vous f 
On the continent of Europe, to authenticate 
by your personal the description of a well 
filled passport, itself duly authenticated, 
signed and countersigned, is enough ; you 
pass unmolested. To Washington, indeed, 
you come with no passport, and pass through 
no barriers, but by the act of coming, sub- 
ject yourself to more disingenuous reflec- 
tions, more supercilious remark, than would 
be edceunterea by the worst known charac- 
ter, with the worst face, in the course of a 
travel, land route, from Warsaw to St. 
Petersburg. The passing through the grand 
hall of a Washington hotel, serves, as we 
have stated, to conjure up a thousand sur- 
mises all connected with Q^^ ites vousf 

The sport created is simply a revivication 
of the ancient practice, though in a more 
refined and less soldierly shape, of running 
the gauntlet. The very act of visiting 
Washington is an act of presumption, ren- 
deiing you a fit and proper person for es- 
pion'age. If a rational creature, you came 
Witin some design. What is it ? 

Speak, that we may know th«e f 

The Washington theory is this. The air 
in which we live and move and have our be- 
ing, is but another fluid ocean, wherein as 
so many terrestrial fish, we pant and breathe 
and blow, incapable of getting anything 
without making war on our own species, or, 
in more polite language, eating each other 
up. Consequently, if you are to be bettered 
hj coming hither, some one is to be propor- 
tionately injured — a philosophy held to eve- 
rywhete and in all ages by a host of mean 
and narrow minded spirits. Qui ites vousf 
Qui ites wus f Not Gulliver in his immort- 
al ramble ever met with such annoyance. 
Such lilliputians, the heroes of the revolu- 
tion would have taken, we imagine, by the 
napes of their necks, and flung into the Po- 



tomac. There they 0lt or staad 
walls and beneath corridors, in shade and 
sunshine — ^the most ideal as well as t^emoet 
conceited of men, the smallest, certainly, of 
all God's creation. Scarce one whom the 
exclamations and sensations of Philo, the 
philosopher, would not become. " Blest juice 
of the lemon, adorable essence of rum, what 
a power hast thou to heal the wounds of an 
empty purse 1" Where reason and matter of 
fact would drive others to despair, the ima- 
gination of these miorosoopio genti^, (^oolhee 
and charms thetn. More pleasure in resolv- 
ing a rejoinder to Qui itea f>ouSy than would 
the mathematicid professor of Harvard ex- 
perience in returning a solutioa to a new and 
erudite geometrical problem ! Theirs is in 
truth, an attempted squarinj^ of a circle 
never squared, a gigfuitiQ uaiposition en 
themselves and others. The advent of My 
stranger to Washington, like the fabled ift- 
trusion on the councils of the gods, di8a^ 
ranges the world's affairs, as they, in their 
high behest, had previously settled them, 
and all the VTork has to be done anew. 
Should the purpose of your coming demand 
secrecy, think not so absurdly as to imagine 
you can hide it. Each of these watchers is 
argus-eyed ; one of the many vrill find yon 
out. In vain then all your asseveratione! 
The sailor who went ashore with the heads 
of twelve Moors, that he had previously pick- 
led, in a sack, was not let on from custom- 
house inspection by the asseveration that he 
carried but salted provisions. It is com- 
monly conjectured that the aforesaid strao^ 
is after an office. Possibly you repudiate in- 
dignantly the imputation. Now, mark 
this: You have already lodged eighteen 
hours in Washington ; if you leave m the 
course of six more you may be believed. 
Otherwise not. The White House, the War 
Office, Ithe Navy Department, the Secretary 
of State's Office, the Patent Office, the Cily 
Hall, the Capitol, the Public Gardens, tiie 
Smithsonian Institute, the Jackson Statoe, 
and the Washington Monument you have 
already seen ; and Lot's wife, with all her 
curiosity, would scarcely have cared to lin- 
ger after such beholding. Even then, if yon 
go off elated, it is just because you hiave 
succeeded in some political object ; if you 
depart with dejected looks, it is evidentyonr 
pretensions have met with ill favor. Gone, 
what will Washington say of you? Are 
you curious to know ? You are deceiving 
yourself; it has quite forgotten you. 

THE ARISTOCRACY ARTIFICIAL. 

Foreign and Home Aristocracy — That of 
Washington unique — How ike Author of a 
System of Modem Geography tocuf Lost %n a 
Wood — Split thatj^ienf sit — I\>ineessesaind 
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lakdi — A Surpriselefia Company — The 
Quiet Species of Torture — Mutucd Ad^ 
miration Socieijf — The Author gives Advice 
quoting the Cza(r Paul — Experiences — 
What is thought of those without — Further 
Experiences, spiced, by a dead Member of 
ike Tabacks Collegium — All about it — The 
Enc^umted Circle — Hogarth and Negaiion, 

'* Y« jnnifht wbo haunt fhls spaeicHit town, 
And urtlws wancter up and d(mn; 
Unooni^oioiia of Um tvielu and fancies, 
Its cheats and yast extravagancies ; 
A litUe tale for you I send. 
Whereby joull find I stand your friend.'* 

Amcdbnt Doaa&KL. 

Let foreign aristocrats not despair. The 
brood is perpetuated — reproduced though 
with a different plumage. Washington has its 
aristocracy arUncial in circles that strangely 
mingle and yet exist apart. Small rings 
these, comparable, to those of Saturn, m 
their unvarying entirety. This Washington 
aristocracy exists as an anomaly, and as an 
anomaly is to be described. There is no- 
thing comparable to it in Boston, New York, 
Philadeldhia, Baltimore, Charleston, in any 
northern, southern, western, or eastern 
city. To demand of us, in this sweeping 
aMrmation, a ubiquitous presence or a uni- 
versal experience, would be as unreasonable 
as the conduct of the man who having lost 
his master in a dense wood, in the endeavor 
to make a short cut, explained himself, that 
as he knew such a path existed, and, as his 
master had written the geography of the 
earth, he had supposed, all way known 
thoroughly to him — ^never entertaming the 
idea of his possibly going wrong. 

In like manner we undertake to deal only 
with general traits, and though confessing to 
a penchant for metaphysics, decline drawing 
too nice distictions, mindful of the fate of 
the young avocat, who, while boasting he 
could split a hair with his adversary, had a 
hair plucked and presented to him with the 
thundering request: " Split that then, sir?" 
Elsewhere than in Washington you will find 
orderly social beings, and haply be able to 
apply ordinary maxims ; there you stumble 
on the most diverse materials, attain to a 
new scale of valuation, and will certainly be 
led astray in any attempt to theorize upon, 
or reconcile what is apparently and actually 
so contradictory. We have been unable to 
discover even as much analogy between the 
aristocracy of Washington and that of other 
localities, as suggested by the answer of a 
Scottish Duke to the Queen Consort of Eng- 
land, who, herself of German extraction, hav- 
ing asked scornfully the characteristics of 
the Highland lairds, received for reply, that, 
like German princesses, they were very poor 



and very proud. What this anatooraoy hM 
to be proud of, is best known to itself. 
With unrelenting looks and frozen heart to 
all outside the limits it has assigned, impe- 
rious* too, and mannerless when it chooseSi it 
has cheerfulness and a certain bat of abao^ 
donment to be practised to those admitted. 
But let no soul appropriate prematurely the 
flattering unction of having got within. 
Proof of this must consist in indubitable 
signs. They may have enclosed you in the 
charmed ring, but not to own you ; only — 
O tempora ! O mores! — to makefu^ of yoal 
Take care that they do not treat you in the 
spirit in which the Czar Paul made hia 
nobles cackle like hens in a basli^et, fiUea 
with straw and eggs, and set in the centre 
of his court. No sooner in, you are in the 
midst of people who think Washington the 
greatest city in the world and themselves 
the greatest people in it; vy^ho consider 
themselves to have attained to the acme of 
existence, that is, to a sort of still life, to al- 
most perfect complaisance with themselves, 
to an almost absolute contempt of those not 
numbered with the select, "lou have come 
up from New York. Delighted with an 
hypocritical obsequiousness and the most 
wonderful attentions ; you venture, in the 
openness and innocence of your heart, to 
invite a visit to the island of Manhattan, set- 
ting forth its manifold attractions and prof- 
fering your good services for the display of 
these. Misguided youth! The smile that 
greets you is one not of acquiescence but de- 
rision. To think that you should promise 
to increase their joys ; to add, for them, to 
life's attractions ! Will you not also place 
a yacht at their disposal, palaces at their 
command? Pertinent inquiries are insti- 
tuted, that convince you you have committed 
some fatal error, and in tone so ironical, that 
the unhappy victim begins to doubt his own 
sanity, and to argue with his own convic- 
tions whether New York be a reality after 
all. He is satisfied, at least, that his prof- 
fer was a piece of the most egregious folly, 
and is not only silent but silenced. You 
committed yourself, unfortunately, to a 
glowing description of this or that. 

The ban of insolence is now set upon your 
lips. Beautiful ladies, with large, soft- 
beaming eyes, blooming cheeks, and lusci- 
ous gaze, look on your enthusiasm and pity 
you. They are themselves so superior tp 
enthusiasm, not to speak of sentimentality. 
Though what they pride themselves on is 
unreal, or valueless by reason of that very 
pride, what matters it so long as they can 
be made happy by the flimsy delusion ? 

Dante has written his Inferno, Milton des- 
cribed the lowest Hell, and Burns, in a 
painting, destined, if not to fire to immortal- 
ity, depicted the Fall of the Angels, but all 
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three productions mis^t he heightened in 
horror, by exhibit of the poor wretches not 
admitted into the "Washington Aristocracy 
Artificial; the W. A. A. 

The lady in her handsome boudoir, with 
features finely illumined by a sort of basi- 
lisk lamp, and her whole delicate and vol- 
uptuous form erowing from the warmth of a 
low but cheerful fire, thinks of them as do 
classic scholars of the naked forms wander- 
ing on this side the Styx, and praying to be 
rowed over to the shades by the dirty Charon. 
Already the wretches are presumed to be 
where " hope can never come ;" and must 
be shut out as securely as the wind. 

Thus forewarned, we will introduce you, 
with only this further reminder : 

Quos Jupiter vult perdei^e prius demeniit. 
A pleasing address! — ^how much has that 
done in the world. 

The poor victim, in the unconsciousness 
of his position, and in the peculiar ^ode of 
torture applied, has for his comfort — and 
this is all we can offer him — an analagous 
case in the history of courts, the case of 
poor Gundling, member of the Tdbacks Col- 
legium, the Smoking Club of Berlin, as it 
flourished in the time of Frederick the Great, 
made attractive to his majesty and his ma- 
jesty's nobles, by large silver beer cans, and 
the discussion of domestic and foreign poli- 
tics ; Gundling, Reader to this imposing as- 
sociation, in all the fantasies by which he 
suffered, was never more ridiculous than he 
whom this fashionable society, once famous 
for its sport, that is to say, m its own esti- 
mation, whether it be Gundling expounding 
newspapers from a pulpit, whilome the 
guests eat off blue China plates and help 
themselves to lager bier; Gundling, master 
of the ceremonies, in red jerkin with clocks 
instead of watches pendant, and goat hair 
curls, shaded by a hat made up of ostrich 
feathers ; Gundling, king's chamberlain, 
wearing, for punishment of having lost the 
key of office, a wooden one, six feet long, at- 
tached to his person, for the greater security 
by a blacksmith; Gundling with the De- 
partment of Silk Worms, formally handed 
over to him by the ministry ; Gundling 
with paper figures of quadrupeds fastened to 
his frocK coat ; Gundling with cork mous- 
tache; Gundling compelled to embrace an 
ape as his natural son ; Gundling put to bed 
with bears; Gundling searching for his 
chamber door, already bricked up ; Gundling 
threatened to be shot as a deserter for flee- 
ing from such persecution to his brother at 
Halle ; or Gundling with wig set on fire by 
his adversary at a duel. 

We are out of breath like a hare run 
down. The Hamburg Doctor with his 
nine volumes, intituled Geschichte des Preus- 
sischen Hofs und Adds, und der Pteus- \ 



sischen DiplomaHe^ has proved proMo of 
similes. 

You shall never find any expression of 
surprise in these mysterious circles. Sur- 
prise is ungenteel and indicative of a weak- 
ness of soul not so much as to be suspected. 
The most astounding relations only lead, at 
the utmost, to an elevation of the eyebrow, 
a gentle lisp and a spiritual spasm. Let 
this wearisome company throw away all its 
disguises, and it would not be tolerated even 
by itself. Papas and mammcus, with their 
contaminated daughters, might sit alone 
every evening of every week and not have a 
single call. Ceremony may be endured as 
long as it is only in compliance to usual 
forms, but when practised a^ a quiet species 
of torture on the unoffending beholder, is 
execrable. For good breeding we have our- 
selves so much respect, that we will not deny 
our inclination to place it above acquisitions 
of far greater moment ; regarding it as one 
of the chief amenities of life, in so far as it 
represses undue freedom, and sets the 
bounds which none can venture to trans- 
gress without giving hurt or offence. Bat 
as a mere gloss, as a sort of courtly hypocri- 
sy, as an affectation of a nature and disposi- 
tion not possessed, we despise and hate it. 
Spiritless, emotionless, a green house of 
stifled air in which only exotics thrive ! To 
affect sympathy for such society would be 
about as natural as to embrace a statue. 
Studied conventionalities, formal politeness, 
mature hypocrisy — it is gift^ with all these 
qualities, offering to your examination little 
more than an outer shell. On the young 
and fresh heart, brought within its reach, it 
exerts and can exert no other than a wither- 
ing influence. While writing thus, our eyes 
fall on a beautiful and charming maiden, 
now far away by the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Beauty and passion, and tender 
and noble feeling, blended to a charming 
grace, and united to intensest sensibilities, 
all pictured as they are! Is it a wonder 
that we esteem her happy in never having 
come within the fatal circle, that would have 
repressed the feeling of her childhood, and 
chilled the thrilling sense of life and being 
— happier even in the excesses of a restless 
fancy, and in all her changeful modes of 
thought than to have these reduced to a pro- 
saic sameness — fortunate in never having 
afforded an exemplar to the truth of the fe- 
tal legend, that 

"Where the fairies once hare danced, 
The grass will nerw groir.** ^^*' 

Our sketch of the Aristocracy Artificial, if 
wanting in spirit, partakes of the character 
of its subject — itself a negation. To at- 
tempt basso relievo is impossible. The fig- 
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ares sink and flatten as we draw ihem. As 
Hogarth, when commissioned to paint the 
Red Sea, with Pharaoh, his chariots and his 
borsemen drowned therein, filled the allot- 
ted compartment with a single color, and 
forthvrith declared his work finished, so do 
"we. To those to whom it comes, may it not 
give offence. If it does, we cannot help it. 
Only, in the spirit of Moliere, who to some of 
his discontented actors who now threatened 
to drown themselves, besought that they 
i^onld have the goodness to defer their in- 
tention till the morrow, when he could join 
them, we hereby undertake, on due notice 
served, to sympathise with this delectable 
society in any wrm it may decree. 
(To be continued.) 
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THS FARBICIDE. 

{IVom the Memoirs of Monsieur Alexande,) 

It was done I 

I had done it ! 

I had killed my father. 

It is very annoying to have killed one*s 
father. 

But it was very imprudent of him not to 
know how to fence better. 

Parents should know more than their 
children — ^not less. 

And it was all of the love of the fascinating 
Senorita Frijolita de Puchero. Oh, thou 
charming Castilian! What an ineffable 
and undulating beauty of contour — ^what a 
floating colour — ^what a chiselling of sculp- 
turesque id^alCsme. 

I thought of Barcarole and of Lope de 
Vega ! I sang their romanceros. 

Colorado maduro, 
Fabrica de tabacos ; 
Be la hija de Cabafian, 
Calle de la Lamparilla ; 
Yuelta Abajo, 

Cigarros de superior oalidad, 
ISstramuros de la Uabana. 
{ Ajdeml Aiamai 

Her eyes swam in black liquid fire — ^but 
her soul was as cold as some icicles. The 
drops of love were congealed ere they fell 
from my eyes, and I sacrificed my heart on 
an altar of frozen tears. 

Beautiful thought 1 what grace! what 
poetry I But her father was a Ranchero — 
an Hidalgo of the highest rank — and he for- 
bade her to look on me. From that hour she 
loved me. 



"Bend him to your will, oh, chftrming: 
Frenchman, and I am thine. 

Feijolita de Puchbro, 

n^ de Tomato.'^ 

Such was the letter I received, written on 
a cigarrito. I smoked it till the tobacco 
burnt on my lips, and its words on my 
heart. 

We met — ^we fought. It was after dinner 
when we had drunk fourteen bottles of 
xeres apiece. He took me for Don Puchero 
— I mistook him for the sire of Frijolita. He 
fell! 

Don Puchero heard that I had fought for 
him. He gave me his daughter. 

"Grieve not, Caballero," said Frijolita. 
** Mistakes will occur in all families. It 
never seemed to me that you looked like 
your father. Perhaps you are less guilty 
than you deem !" 

My heart thrilled with joy. She had con- 
soled me. 

Henceforth my life shall be dedicated to 
the delights of remorse and the agonies of 
bliss. 



THE NIGHT SIDE OF LOTS. 

{From the German of Heinrich Hvnkelham" 
mer.) 

Midnight veiled the heavens with infinite 
blackness as Hans von Kosenbaum stepped 
from the orgied halls of the Kinkel Lager 
Hans Zum Saus und Braus. The foam of 
the beer still dashed his wild beard, and the 
murmur of the evening breeze mingled in 
his soul with the memories of cries for 
"anoder pretzel!" and *' pring in de Lager!" 
and the trilling of harps, and pianos — -for it 
had been concert night. 

" Kat-a-ri-na I" he cried from the bottom 
of his heart and voice — Kat-a-rina !— komm 
heraus !" . 

The breeze sighed in the vine leaves — the 
waves rippled — all was still. 

Once more in agony arose that cry — * Kat- 
a-ri-na !" 

Deep from the recesses of a second story 
window murmured an answer. 

" Nix kom heraus /" 

" Vot — ^you vont kom out 1" roared Hans, 
in all the grief of rejected love. "Den you 
goes mit der teufei and be dondered! 
Gotshimmelkreuzschockschwerenoth !" 

A brick flew from his hand, skimmed 
through the misty air — ^there was the jingle 
of broken glass — ^a cry in female Dutch — 
and — all was silent. * * ♦ * 

Still wanders in dark midnights the 
spectral form of Hans von Eosenbaum 
around that dwelling, still rings from the 
window the ghostly cry of nix come herans, 
still wings its way on the night wind a 
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pluiiit(Hn bi:iok-tiftt ; aod still the beni^ted 
traveller hears at last a dismal wail in 
Dutch. AJl things in Heaven and on Earth, 
are re-echoed and reflected in their ghosts or 
in their shadows. 



TO A HAND-BOOK. 

When first in foreign parts I strayed, 
Who straight was sununoned to my aid, 
In boards of crimson gilt arrayed ? 

My Murray. 

Who ehanges haUen into pence, 
And Parlu vout to common sense, 
And "jolly greens" to travelled « gents r 
My Murray. 

And who 'midst hints about hotels, 
In wild, poetic rapture dwells 
On ** castled crag of Drachenfels !" 

My Murray. 

Vor nothing want these banks of Bhine, 
(Not even Byron's maglo line,) 
Clasped in mj hand this book of thine— 
My Murray. 

Who taught me gar^ons how to fee, 
And when I called a cab, to see 
The pwr4)oire,irink-gM,touioomprisf 
My Murray. 

And where td stop along the way— 
And where to lodge— bow loi^ to stay— 
What sights to see, and what to pay ? 

My Murray. 

As thus, at Berne to see the bears. 

At Strasbourg mount ^e tower sta irs ' 

And so who Ulfcs oommiitionaireif 

My Murray. 

Who sang the Alps in English rhymes, 
And tdd me where to get the "Times,'* 
That cockney charm of foreign climes ? 
My Murray. 

And when I thought new scenes t' explore, 
Where did I find— provoking bore ! 
Bach mare's nest noted down before ? 
In Murray. 

Thy red'bonnd covers, scattered wide 
Fnnn farthest Ind to thronged Gheapeide, 
Prove thee the tourist's friend UMlrguide — 
My Murray. 

And when he 's read thee, every word, 
Where is the reader then referred? 
To Part the Second— Part the Third— 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Poems and Parodies, 
— by Phoebe Carey. A neat duodecimo, 
published by Ticknor, Heed, and Fields, of 
J^ostoD, in their well known beautiful style ; 
one tliat many other publishers of New 1 ork 
and Philadelphia have latterly wisely imi- 
tated. We do not so much refer to the beau- 
tiful strong paper on which their books are 
printed, for that we expect of course, or 
their plain, neat cloth bmdings, as to the 
whole sheets afforded us, uncut, and with, 
ample margin, thus giving us an opportunity 
of having the books rebound to our own 
taste, witn edges trimmed also to suit our- 
selves. We have been informed, on the best 
authority, that the practice of planing down 
the ed^es of books to a finger's br^th of 
the prmted text, is for the profit of the 
shamngs! A truly pleasant reflection for 
the owner of such volumes, the which every 
reader of this is to a greater or less extent. 

Without any of the verses of Phoebe Carey 
being poor, they are all, with few exceptions, 
common-place and of great sameness, both 
in subject and in metrical treatment. We 
have never met with so great a body of mat- 
ter as the ** Poems," wmch exhibited as lit- 
tle knowledge, or at least display of know- 
ledge of the great world, past or present, or 
as Kttle evinced acquaintance with it« litera- 
ture. One hundred and thirty-one pages do 
not reveal an idea that could not have been 
originated by any good reflective mind with 
the talent of rhyming, that had never left 
its native spot, had never even read, and 
had no other instruction than in English 
Grammar. The "Parodies," of course, ex- 
hibit a perfect knowledge of their originals, 
which, however, are, and must be indeed, 
from the very reason of their provoking 
parody, the most familiar poems in our 
language. These imitative poems do no^ 
exhibit tlie amount of humor we had a right 
to anticipate, for the perpetration of a paro- 
dy, presupposes the most cold blooded deter- 
mination of being funny. 

We present our readers with what we 
considered the best "Poem," and the best 
" Parody." 

RESOLYBS. 

I haye said I would not meet him; 

Have I said the words in Tain ? 
Sunset hums along the hill-tt^MB, 

And I 'm waiting here again. 
But voj promiae is not broken, 

Though I stand whwe onee we m^ ; 
When I hear his coming Ibotsteps, 

I can fly liim eTsn yet 

We liaye stood here oft, when erening 
Deepened slowly o'er the plain; 
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Bttt I in«st not, difmtt mtei Um 
In tke ahadowi 1i«m i«ain; 

Por I could not tma away and l«aT0 
That pleading look and tone, 

And the sorrow of his parting 
Would be bitt«r as my own. 

In the dim and distant ether 

The first star is shining thronghy 
And another and another 

Tremble softly in the blue : 
Should I linger but one moment 

In the shadows where I stand, 
I shall see the Tine-leaves imrted, 

With a quick, impatient hand. 

But X Witt not wait his oomingr 

He will surely oome onee moce; 
Though I said I would not meet him, 

I haye told him so before; 
And he knows the stars of evening 

See me standing here again, — 
O, he surely will not leave me 

Now to watch and wait in vain I 

'T is the hour, the time of meeting I 

In one moment 't will be past ; 
And last night he stood beside me, — 

Was that blessed time the last? 
I could better bear my sorrow, 

Ck>uld I live that parting o'er ; 
O, I wish I had not told him 

That I would not come once more ? 

Could that have been the night-wind 

Moved the branches thus apart? 
Did I hear a coming footstep, 

Or the beating of my heart ? 
Nol I hear him, I can see Mm,. 

And my weak resolves are vain ; 
I will fly,— but to his bosom, 

And to leave it not again I 



THS HARBI^GB OV SIR JOHN SMITH. 

Not a sigh was heard, nor a funeral tone, 
As the man to his bridal we hurried; 

Not a woman discharged her fisurewell groan, 
On the spot where the fellow was married. 

We married him just about eight at night. 

Our &ces paler turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the gas-lamp's steady burning. 

No useless watch<hain covered his vest, 

Nor overdressed we found him ; 
But he looked like a gentleman wearing his best. 

With a few of his friends around him. 

Few and short were the things we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 

Bat we silently gased on the man that was wed. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 



W# thought, #B we tOmUj iAo6A abeut. 

With spite and aiq^r dying. 
How the merest stranger had cut us out, 

With only lialf our trying. 

Lightly we 11 talk of the fellow that 's gone. 

And oft for the past upbraid him ; 
But little he 11 reck if we let him live on. 

In the house where his wife conveyed him. 

But our heavy task at length was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the spiteftil squib and pun 
The girls were sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we turned to go, — 
We had struggled, and we were human; 

We shed not a tear, and we spoke not our woe. 
But we left him alone with his woman. 

For sale in Philadelphia, bv Lippiiiooit» 
Qrambo & Co., No. 20 North Fourth street. 

The Young Yoyageurs. 

— Or the Boy Hunters in the North. By 
Capt. Mayne Reid. This volume is from 
tiie press of Messrs. Tioknor, Reed & Fields 
of ^Boston, and contains 12 illustrations on 
wood. Under the form of the adventures of 
four youths through the fur countries of 
North America, that savage but interesting 
country with all its features of scenerv. 

Slants, and animals, is entertainingly 
escribed. The great field of *' The Young 
Travellers' " adventures is thus graphically 
described in the opening of the volume: 

"Jake down your AtSw. Bend your eye 
upon the map of North America. Note two 
large islands— one upon the right side, 
Newfoundland ; another upon the left, Van- 
couver. Draw a line from one to the other ; 
it will nearly bisect the continent. North 
of that line you behold a vast territory. 
How vast? You may take your scissors^ 
and clip fifty Englands out of it I There are 
lakes in which you might drovm England, 
or make an island of itl Now you may 
form some idea of the vaatness of that region 
known as the * fur countries.' 

"Will you believe me when I tell yon 
that all this immense tract is a wilderness — * 
a howling wilderness, if you like a poetical 
name ? It is even so. From north to south, 
from ocean to ocean, throughout all that 
vast domain, there is neither town nor 
village — hardly any thing that can be digni^ 
fied with the naoie of * settlement.' The 
only signs of civilization to be seen are the 
* forts,' or trading posts, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company; and these * signs' are few 
and far — hundreds of miles — between. For 
inhabitants the country has less than ten 
thousand white men, the employes of the 
Company ; and its native people are Indians 
of many tribes, living far apart, few in 
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numbers, subsisting by the chase, and half 
starving for at least a third part of every 
year I In truth, the territory can hardly be 
called * inhabited,' There is not a man to 
every ten miles ; and in many parts of it, 
you may travel hundreds of miles without 
seeing a face, red, vrhite, or black 1" ^ 

It is a volume full of interest and instruc- 
tion to all, but certainly to youth, vrho may 
read it without imbibing Robinson Crusoe- 
ish notions. 

For sale in Philadelphia, by Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., No. 20 North Fourth street. 

" A Tonng Traveler's Journal of a Tonr in North and 
South America During the Year 1850," 

— is the title of a volume lately pttb- 
lished in England. The authoress was but 
twelve years old when she set out on her 
travels, which may account for some of the 
extraordinary mistakes in it; but her friends 
were injudicious in not having it revised 
before it was sent to press. 

Speaking of the Dry-dock at the Navy-yard 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, she says, 
(p. 36) that "it was begun durine the 
Presidency of General Jackson, and was 
finished in that of President Adams.'' 

Her journey from New York to Philadel- 
phia, is thus described (pp. 74 and 75) : 
"Our course lay through a narrow strait 
between Staten Island and the mainland. 
The shores on both sides were fiat and 
marshy, and would have been monotonous 
had it not been for the ever-varying colours 
of the foliage in the thick woods. * * * 
At Amboy we got into the cars, and in 
about half an hour, (having crossed the 
State of New Jersey) we arrived at a pretty 
little village, not fti from which * the exten- 
sive grounds and mansion,' says the guide- 
book, * formerly occupied by the late Joseph 
Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain,' are situated. 
At Camden, we embarked in a pretty and 
exceedingly swift little boat and ran down 
the Fast Kiver to Philadelphia." 

At pi^e 132 we are told that the language 
of the lower and even middle classes m 
America, is about as different from that 
spoken in England, as Chinese and Italian; 
an agreeable piece of news, when we con- 
sider how the jETenglish language is spoken 
in many parts of the mother country, where 
a man from Yorkshire is unintelligible to a 
Zummerzetshire man. 

A " review of the militia" in Baltimore, 
is described at pages 78 and 79. "The 
only part of the regular army present was 
the Flying Artillery, whose usual pace 
seemed one which a snail might easily have 
beaten. The militia cavalry was the most 
extraordinary assemblage of soldiers I ever 
saw, some had white horses, some brown, 
some black, some gray, but there was not a 



single charter among them. One man ' 

very tall, the next could hardly look over 
his horse's head; one had brown gloves, 
another had white ones, or ofbener none at 
all; among them were five or six men 
literally stooping over their horses' manes. 
The only manoeuvering it seemed they could 
do at aU was that of drawing their swords 
and then sheathing them, vmich they per^ 
formed in about five minutes, at a low esti- 
mate. They were about ton minutes rang- 
ing in a file, and seemed to have no com- 
mand whatever over their horses." 

For sale in Philadelphia, by John Pen- 
nington & Son. 

Connexion of Saored fbiid PtoHkm History. 

— By D. Davidson, 3 vols, in 1. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1854. 
This is a laboured and erudite history of 
the world from the time of David, down to 
the establishment of Christianity, or Anno 
Domini 100. The work displays great 
theological and historical research. For 
sale in Philadelphia, by Mr. Martien, 144 
Chestnut Street. 



ANSWERS TO CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 

The following answers to correspondents 
evidently intended for one of our cotempo- 
raries, was recently picked up by our 
Diavolo in the street. Its legitimate pro- 
prietor is at perfect liberty to reprint it from 
our columns, on the usual condition of 
giving credit. 

Scrutator. 
— Mr. Jiggles originally drove a slop- 
wagon and eventually became a wood-saw- 
yer s clerk. Soon after, he associated with 
his brother as pig-catcher, which was, we 
believe, his first office under government 
From this his rise was rapid, and his subse- 
quent history in our local politics and 
penitentiaries is known to all. Scrutator 
will accept our warmest thanks for hb 
biography of Joggles and his wife, and will 
be paid his own price for all communicar 
tions of a similar nature. 



Feme Sole. 
-- If a Frenchman seeks your hand in mar- 
riage he evidently sues for a foreign attach- 
ment. Vide Kent Com. 999, Chit. 105, and 
Bac. Ab. 2. Mesne profits are when you 
invest one thousand dollars and only clear 
three or four cents. Whart. Dig. Cas. B. 
N. B. The statute de donis condUioncU^ms, 
viz. West. 13, Edw. 1, c. 1, referred to giv- 
ing children Christmas gifts on condition 
that they would " behave." 
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— You are right. Pennsylvania was origi- 
naUj spelled PewjiZ-vania as an appropriate 
oompliment or complement to Penn. We 
understand that the statue of the venerable 
founder, which at present figures in the 
Hospital yard, is to be turned into a fount- 
ain — ^the jet d'eau to come shooting out pf 
the head, and thus afford, in reference to the 
building which it adorns, an illustrative 
case of water on the brain. 

A Newly Arrired Qerman 

— Is informed that Fair mount does not 
derive its name from '^Agoost Belmont,'' 
but from the fair Montez, (which means 
mount in English,) who was the first to 
ascend its steep steps, which are emphati- 
cally as regards Philadelphia, '^lepltis Juiut 
qu' on peut monter" 

A Country Priend 

— Is informed that he can visit the city 
with safety, if he confines his perambula- 
tions to the principal streets, and keeps 
within doors after 8 P. M. It will be best 
for him, however, to ensure the constant 
escort of two policemen when he prom- 
enades. Murders are on the decrease. 

Chemicus. 

— Oxichloride of cacodyl Kdo+S KdCe. 
Treat the chloride with water, or distil with 
hydrochloric acid. Oxide of cacodyl is the 
most exquisite perfume known, and a gilt 
flacon filled with it would, we doubt not, be 
received as an agreeable and appropriate 
present by most young ladies. 

Baiser 

— Asks, " Why do ladies in kissing bite the 
under lip more than gentlemen?" We 
<»UDinot tell unless indeed it be because they 
like it better. If Baiser will introduce us to 
the fair one who suggested to him the 
question, we will endeavour to furnish a 
more satisfactory solution. 

Qnestor. 

— The whispering gallery at St. Paul's, is 
so called from an ancient regulation pro- 
hibiting any one from speaking in that 
place above his breath, lest he should dis- 
turb divine service. 

Gudgeon. 

— We think that we could do your note for 
6 per cent, a month. Send it down to our 
office by Blood's Dispateh, with one year's 
subscription to our paper, and we will let 
you know. 

Hie Ladies. 

— Julia, Yes. 
Mary, Gertmnly. 
Anadora, Of course. 
Linda. Qui. 



SANS^SOUCI. 

Another Palxhan Gun Bant. 

— In the Ledger of the eleventh inst., there 
is a communication signed Censob Morum, 
inveighing against the fashionable follies of 
the present season of Balls and Hops. The 
writer starts out by saying he intends. to 
discharge a paixhan gun at those grossly 
indelicate dances, by which, he says, the 
present fashiondom seems to be strongly 
characterized. After reading his, what wa8 
to be, most scathing — annihilating — explo- 
sion, we were constrained to regard his 
paixhan gun as a comparatively innocent 
affair. We imagine that the same over- 
wrought nervous imagination whicn has led 
him to see so much evil in the dances in 
question, has made him entirely mistake the 
power of his weapon, which is in reality a 
pop gun, and nothing more. The writer 
goes on to inform us that his remarks are 
not prompted by his exclusion from upper 
tendom, for in reality he is one of them 
himself, and has luxuriated in fashionable 
society all his life. Indeed, if his superior 
modesty had not stood in his way, he might 
have claimed the degree of F. F. P., lone 
before that title became so easy of acquisi- 
tion. 

We trust that we and the public are suffi- 
ciently grateful that one of the elite has con- 
descended to communicate to us benighted 
outsiders what dances ought, and ought not 
to be patronised. He don't like the indeli- 
cate graceless meretricious waltz, polka, 
mazourka, redowa, and schottish. He pre- 
fers the innocent joyous quadrille, Havine 
attended some of the fashionable parties of 
the season, he was shocked at the manner in 
which our ladies (of the F. F. P.) performed 
in the indecent dances of foreign importa- 
tion, each importation exceeding its prede- 
cessor in gross indelicacy. Our writer 
proceeds to paint in the most thrilling 
manner, the innocent, lovely, unsuspecting 
female, languishly reclining and encircled 
by the whiskerandoed libertine, fresh reek- 
ing, &c., until at length his honest indigna- 
tion is worked up to such a piteh that his 
paixhan gun bursts, and he seeks relief in a 
quotation from Thompson. 

Now we protest against these sweeping 
denunciations of our fashionable amuse- 
ments—even though they be made br a soi 
disant member of Sie haut ton, though much 
we doubt his ever having been nearer there- 
to than the kitehen. It is quite a common, 
and by no means recent, custom for a certain 
class of persons whose vulgarity and other 
causes exclude them from the societj* of the 
refined and wealthy, to exclaim against the 
vices and immoralities of fashionable people. 
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We have heard many youn|^ fallows repeat 
abusive and improbable stones of the doings 
of certain leading and distinguished persons, 
when at the same time they would have 
gladly submitted to a hundred lashes or 
more to gain a nod, or any notice of recog- 
nition from those individuals they affected 
to abuse. 

We have seen all the dances alluded to by 
the owner of the paixhan gun, and have 
remarked nothing in them shocking to 
decency, or offensive to refined taste. So far 
as these dances concern the matter, we think 
that the public may feel perfectly safe with 
regard to the virtue of its daughters — a 
ihmg we conceive to be considerably above 
the suspicion, and not to be affected by the 
malice or inuendoes of Censor Morum, and 
quite far enough off to be safe from the 
explosion of his paixhan gun. 

EngraTing. 

— On© of our numerous friendly and valua- 
ble contributors, being in direct intercourse 
with the great heads of the art of engraving, 
and whose collection of prints contains some 
extraordinary and even unique specimens, 
states to us, that from recent letters received 
by him from England, he judges the art of 
engraving to be on the decline there. 

Doo and Robinson the two most celebrated 
engravers in England, and not surpassed by 
any in Europe, are both without commis- 
sions. 

Mr. Doo has commenced the profession of 
a painter, and already promises to attain 
great excellence. His engravings are of the 
highest style of art, being strictly in line and 
without the aid of mechanical apparatus, 
such as ruling machines, et cet. Among his 
most esteemed works are "Nature," after 
Lawrence, "Ecce Homo," after Corre^io, 
" John Knox Preaching," a proof of which 
commands the price of 50 guineas, *' Mercy 
interceding for the Vanquished," after Etty, 
Lad^ Selina Meade, Duke of York, Minna 
Troil, the Fair Forrester, and many others, 
any of which are master pieces of line 
engraving. We think it to be regretted, 
however, that his subjects were not more 
frequently chosen from the old masters 
instead of modern English painters — many 
very excellent in their way, but of course 
vastly inferior to those inspired creations, 
whidci for ages have been universally admit- 
ted never to have been equalled. 

A history of the art of engraving, and a 
homily upon the passion of collating is 
promised us by this gentleman. No one is 
more thoroughly qualified to do it. 

QwnglDg Nftmea of Stceets. 

— The employers of the city have com- 
menoed putting ap the new sign-boards 
upon the streets west of Broftd street, and 



running parallel with it. This fkmm^ 
appears to be universally approved. ^ 
stranger, on hearing the new name of one of 
these streets can form an of^nion of its 
whereabouts and our own oittzens will 
hereafter be saved from the confusion oooar- 
sioned bj the *' Sehnylkill" streets. 

Omitting '* Fourteenth street," on account 
of Broad street, what was Schuylkill Eighth 
street is now Fifteenth street, luid the num- 
bers' run regularly, towards the west; Schuyl- 
kill Front street being now Twenty-second 
street, and Ashton street Twenty-third 
street. 

The following simple rule will enable any 
one who knows the old name of any of the 
" Schuylkill" streets to tell its present num- 
ber. Subtract the old number from 23 and 
the remainder will be the new number: 
Thus, to find the new ncMsie of Schuylkill 
Third street — ^take 3 from 23 and Uie re- 
mainder is 20, consequently what was 
Schuylkill Third street is now Twentieth 
street. 

An additional improvement would be to 
change the name of feeach street to Twen^- 
fourth street. There is a Beach street in 
Kensington. 

Epaiilett«e and Hods. 

— A member of. Congress has proposed to 
increase the pay of the officers of the army, 
and has offered as an argument in favor of 
such increase of pay, the fact that brick- 
layers in San Francisco receive more pay 
for their work than colonels in the army, 
and hod-carriers get more than captains do 
for their work. 

If this be so, there is no occasion for an 
increase of pay in the urmy, for all the 
c<^onel8 who want higher pay have only to 
learn the trade of briok-layers and go to 
San Franeisoo, where they can serve their 
country more effectually than most of them 
now do. There they can hdp to build up 
their country's glory upon a solid fonttdar 
tion. And as for the captains, they can get 
an increase of pay without taking up their 
time in learning a trade, for any body can 
" tote de hod;" and this employment would 
suit officers admirably, for their epaulettes 
would be useful as well as ornamental, and 
besides this, to an ambitious man there can 
be no employment by which he can rise in 
the world more rapidly. 

Hie DanoMan PtoTinoea. 

— Among the most recent Russo-Turkish 
developments, we observe that our old 
acquaintance and whilome correspondent^ 
Prince Soutza, ex-Hospodar of Mokbma- 
Wallachia, in company with his assooiale ex- 
Hospodar, is to receive an annual pension of 
twentv-four thousand dollars from the Bus- 
sian Goyemment. Soutia .HM obl^pod in 
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1848, to take refuge in London, bis people 
having by no means taken in good part nis 
endeavours to establish over them a Russian 
influence. Prince Qhika, the recent Hos- 
podar, is to have his debts paid from the 
same source. As a proof that the sympa- 
thies of the provinces are not with Russia, 
we see it observed thot the Moldavia-Walla- 
chian militia, recently incorporated with the 
Russian forces, cannot be trusted in the field 
against the Turks. They are therefore to 
be employed to do garrison duty in the Prin- 
cipalities. 

Beautiftt] Epigram. 

— We regard the following not only as one 
of the most curious, but also as one of the 
most beautiful epigrams which we have ever 
read ; — 

StraS^t Is th« line of duty, 
Oorred is the line of beauty, 
Walk by the flnt and thou dialt see 
The other ever IbUow thee. 

Ladies' Boots. 

— In the weather to which this season is 
liahle, and during the state of walking 
which it causes, it may be as well to remind 
some of our fashionable belles that the ''cor- 
rect thing," as regards chaussuresy at pre- 
sent in Paris, consists of boots made of 
morocco, with kid tops, high heels, thick 
soles, and buttoning up at the sidles like 
gentlemen's. The price is $3 33 per pair. 

Engtith Diplomas Suggested. 

— It is stated, that in the recent fire at 
Chestnut and Third streets, the plates from 
which the diplomas of all our colleges were 
printed, were distro^ed. This is a great 
1088, but we are not without consolation, for 
4f the trustees of our ever to be venerated 
inititutions, will have their diplomas ** done 
into English," before the new plates are 

engraved, the graduates will hereafter be 
able to read them. 

Locked Out. 

Locked out, and no night key in pocket, 
Toong Richard, while ringing the bell, 
Broke the handle close off in its socket ; 
Quickly making him own to a uU. 
At last in despair of an entrance. 
He banged at the portal full sore — 
** What game," says a passer, " art playing ?" 
Says Dick, " Don't you see? haUlt dore P' 

Picking up the Gauntlet. 

— Some desperate battles have recently been 
fought near Lake Erie. We did not think 
there was so much spunk in old Pennsylva- 
nia. €h)tham is no match for her when her 
blood is up. As soon as Gotham lays down 
the p^Mge^ Petrnfyltaoia takes it up. 



Tb» Seventy Six Soeiety. 

— We are happy to learn that this Associa- 
tion is adding every week, to the number of 
its members, and that these are not confined 
to this city; many gentlemen of note in 
Boston and New York having enrolled their 
names. The prospect is, that this society, 
the first of its kind in the United States, 
will be the national society, which its found- 
ers desire it to be. 

The society hopes to give its first publica- 
tion in March. 

Campanology. 

— A lady connected with St. Stephen's 
Church in this city, has presented a fine 
peal of bells to the church, which were rung 
lor the first time on Christmas eve. Their 
tone was much admired. This makes the 
third peal in our city. We believe there is 
no other city in the Union that has more 
than one peal. 

Bell-ringing is a favourite amusement of 
the people of England, where campanology 
is considered a science. It is a healthy 
exercise, and might be practiced with advan- 
tage by sedentary students and dyspeptics 
in general. 

Beflection by a Flaneur upon a Rainy Day. 

— Do not, midway in a muddy crossing, be 
too much absorbed by the matter of fact and 
still poetical revelations made by those 
dear creatures, the ladies. You are very 
apt to be knocked down by an omnibus. 

New York the Capital. 

— It is hoped that congress will determine 
to remove the capital of the United States to 
New York. The New Yorkers wish to have 
it there but they are so modest that thoy 
can't bear to ask for it. 

Time is Money. 

— Dr. Franklin says that "time is mon^." '■ 
This may account for the fact that persons, 
when in most need of money, ask Jbr 
time. 

Amusements. 

— At the Arch Street Theatre the effec- 
tive spectacle of "London and Paris," 
having drawn crowds nightly, since Christ- 
mas, was withdrawn the past week, to make 
way for other attractions, which are now 
varied nightly. This house is constantly 
packed to its fullest extent. 

— The magic pantomime of "The Harle- 
quin and (Soddess of Liberty,'* still main- 
tains its popularity at the National Amphi- 
theatre. It is a great source of delight to 
the yoimg. The corps of this establish- 
ment includes the Siegrist Brothers, the 
Nicolo Family, M'lle Agnes, Mr. W. A. 
Wood, Miss Mary Ann Denham, Mr. Cony, 
any manj otiiers. 
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— At the Circus and Menagkeis Combdisd, 
in Walnut street above Eighth, ^eat novel- 
ties are afforded to the public. Besides the 
usual Eauestrian and Acrobatic perform- 
ances, oignor Capalino introduces his 
wonderful Russian Bears, and superintoids 
their performances in tiie ring. Among 
other feats, they waits, carry children 
around the ring, throw any man in a fair 
vrrestle, are driven in a churiot, &c., &c, 
Herr Lee performs miracles with two veritar 
ble cannon balls. Miss Sallie Stickney and 
Mrs. Woods, are two very accompUshed 
equestriennes, Jim Myers with his new 
budget of jokes, is one of the best clowns we 
have ever seen. In the Menageris are to 
be found the following animals: Asiatic 
Lion and Lioness, African Tiger, African 
Lioness^ South American Silver Lion, Spot- 
ted Hysena, Mexican Wolf, Prairie Wolf, 
Specimen Calf Elephant, Burmese Cow, 
Chinese Sheep, Monkeys, Apes, Spanish 
Rabbits, California Goat, Ichneumon, Sibe- 
rian Raccoon, Ant Eater, Mexican Powee, 
Golden Eagle, Parrots, Tiger Cat, &c. 
Also the followiDg animals, all of which 
perform various feats. Female Elephant, 
Royal Bengal Tigers, South American Lion 
and Lioness, Spotted Leopards, Jaguar and 
Cougar, and Brazilian Tiger. 

— Mr^ Julien is now giving a trio of con- 
certs at Concert Hall, whicn every body is 
attending. All who love instrumental 
music, and who dares acknowledge the con- 
trary, should remember that such a company 
as M. Jnllien's, both in numbers and talent, 
has never before appeared, and may never 
again, in this country. We shall notice 
these concerts more fully in our next 
number. 

— Misses Rosina and Emma Collins, and 
THE Continental Vocalists, a quartette 
company from Boston, gave a very agreea- 
ble concert last week at Concert Hall. 
Miss Rosina Collins astonished all by her 
exquisite performances on the violin. Her 
sister proved herself an accomplished pianist 
and vocalist. "The Continentals," which 
name they have assumed from the old 
fashioned costume, (breeches, buckles, and 
wigs) in which they appear, sang in very 
fine concert. 

— The most successful and expressive ballet 
we have ever witnessed is that of Paquita 
at the Walnut Street Theatre. It is, we 
believe, the only one ever here performed, 
which succeeds by its mere pantomime in 
clearly revealing its story. Paquita is an 
orphan girl brought up among the Gypsies, 
and attracts the attention of a party of dis- 
tinguished Spaniards, who are paying a sad 



visit to a rapt in the ooontry, wh«re a rela- 
tive with his wife and daughter had many 
years before been assassinated, as was sup- 
posed. The daughter, however, had been 
saved by the Gypsies, and brought up by 
them ; and now, unknovm to her relations, 
engages by her beauty and fascinating skill 
in dancing, their lively attention, and par- 
ticularly mat of LuciEN db HERviLLr, (M. 
Paul Bbillant,) who is no other than her 
own cousin, and before the departure of the 
party of Spaniards from this wild section of 
country, Paquita ingeniously circumvents 
Inigo, a Gypsey, (FnANgois Kavel,} in an 
attempt to assassinate Lucien ; tiiis act 
cements their affection, and Lucien, having 
brought his saviour to the chateau of his 
father, relates to his parents how his life 
had been preserved by the fair Paquita and 
declares ne will wed no other than her. 
Paquita, stru^in^ with contending pas- 
sions, refuses his o&red hand, for she feels 
marriage with him will place her too far 
above her sphere in life. She declares hei^ 
self happy in having saved him from death, 
and vnshes to leave him now and forever. 
Lucien detains her, and swears to fbllow 
her if she leaves him. Paquita, Who had 
always about her a miniature from her 
childihood, as she is about making her 
escape from the saloon, is attracted hy a 
portrait upon the wall, at sight of which she 
suddenly stops; her eyes are ri vetted upon 
that face — ^those features are well known to 
her! She draws the miniature from her 
bosom, recognizes the resemblance, and 
expresses unbounded joy ! That officer was 
her father ! It was from his arms she had 
been snatched even while he breaUied his 
last beneath the assassin's dagger. Lucien's 
father clasps Paquita to his heart — she is 
his niece. Lucien gazes on her vnth rapture 
and affection, and claims her as his hride ! 
The pantomime of Yrca Mathias, the young 
Russian danseuse, as Paquita, is power- 
fully expressive, and almost as effective as 
words. Her dancing is the very poetry of 
motion, and is so characteristically adapted 
to the various passing scenes, that the 
beholder scarcely thinks of doubting that 
Gypsejr girls go through life making known 
all their wants and feelings by pantomime 
and dancing. 

No one has probably ever thought of 
being hugged by a bear, and perhaps more 
particularly by a Russian Bear, without a 
shudder. 

Let every one, however, take courage and 
go see Yrca, (pronounce Ursa) at the 
Walnut Street Theatre. 

An annoying punster at our side suggests 
that M'lle Mathias and Camilla Urso, 
the little violinist, be hereafter respectively 
known as Ursa Mq^OT^ and Ursa Mmor. 
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FOR THS WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1854., 



AOVENTURE UPON A RAIL' 
ROAD.* 

7th October. 
How slowly passes the time ! A week is 
no trifle — a whole week. And I must not 
go to Tsarskoe Selo. But is she handsome 
m point of fact ? Her eyes, it is true, are 
good ; her hand is small and delicate ; her 
mouth is not ugly ; her nose is wonderful ; 
her person beautiml. But it is chiefly in the 
harmony of all the parts that consists the 
charm of the whole. I have seen many 
handsomer women than she, but have never 
seen one so fascinating. It would be curious 
to know what she will tell me — and particu- 
larly what occurs in her interviews with the 
painter. I have heard of cases in which, 
under tlie pretext of a portrait was concealed 
a love intrigue. Yes, and I fear this is some- 
thing of that kind ; but it is a pity ! a great 
pity! She pleases me exceedingly, and who 
knows, but that I might please her — we 
might perhaps be happy if we understood 
each other. But that house with the old 
woman and the painter will be an eternal 
barrier between us. Even if she should be 
a virtuous woman, it would be impossible 
for me to marry her. In my position I dare 
not make any but an eligible connection, 
nor marry except in a known family, accord- 
ing to the usages of society. All this is 
true — but for that very reason my love for 
her would be my secret treasure, my con- 
cealed delight, which I would enviously hide 
from the world, that it might not insult her 
by its scorn. Alas 1 and all this is a vain 
delusion^a thought that cannot be realised. 
She loves another ; she is in the power of 
another ; she fears another ; and in the face 
of the world, before me, under my very eyes, 
she is threatened With the name of a certain 
Maxim Ivanitch I 

11th October. 
1 am guilty, m^ secret beau^. I am 
guilty, and sinful in your eyes. How can I 

* Translated fVom the original Russian, of CiocNT V. A. 
SoLLOGOXTB. Oontlnued from Part 16> of JtoARRS. 



collect my thoughts ? How can I describe 
all that 1 heard, all that oocuired yestei^ 
day? 

I arrived at the depot half an hour before 
the departure of the train, and took all the 
eight tickets of the first division, so as to 
prevent the presence of other listeners. The 
time passed in tormenting expectation. In 
each lady that appeared at a distance, I 
hoped to recognize ner. Under every bon- 
net I sought for her face. But all in vain. 
She did not appear. At length the first bell 
rang — she had not arrived. It rang the 
second time— -there were still no signs of 
her. Perhaps she meant to deceive me I 
She may be now smiling at my credulity. 
That would eni-age any body. Four minutes 
had elapsed since the ringing of the second 
bell. Suddenly, by a kind of electric sensa- 
tion, I felt that she was not distant — ^and 
sure enough, she stood by my side* 

"Wdll, thank God," said I, "thank God! 
you had nearly been too late. Here is your 
ticket." 

The conductor showed us our places, and 
smiled significantly. God be with him I 
Let him think what he likes ! 

My fair stranger seemed quite gay, and 
her eyes expressed an unusual tenderness, 
which at first, to say the truth, filled me with 
joy, although the sight of her always excited 
in me a sort of involuntary timidity. But 
afterwards I thought I perceived in her 
smile an expression of sportiveness and of 
triumph, very disagreeable to me. I had 
expected confusion, tremor, repentance. I 
thought she would have feared our explana- 
tion. Instead of this, however, I felt mvself 
a mere novice> when I observed her self-pos- 
session. 

"You have kept your word?" she in- 
quired. 

"How?" 

"You have not attempted to learn who I 
am, nor followed my footsteps for a whole 
week ?" 

" I have precisely obeyed your orders." 

" I thank you from my heart," said she, 
and extended towards me her small hand, 
with such sincere emotion, that I involun- 
tarily kissed it witli warmth ; but it would 
seem ray ardor was too great, for she hastily 
withdrew it. 

" You have fulfilled your promise like an 
honorable man," she continued, with a 
cheerful air; "it now remains for me to 
fulfil mine. My life is not altogether a 
romance, but it is at least a strange story ; 
and some of these days I expect its dentme- 
mentJ' 

" In the house of Boolmoff ?" said I. 

She looked steadfastly at me, and smiled. 

" Yes ! in the house of Boobnoff." 
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" And In your story, as in all stories, the 
plot is founded on love ?" 

"Exactly so." 

I began to feel sad. 

" And the object of that love V continued 
I, as it -vrere mechanically, '* resides also in 
the house of Boobnoflf ?" 

" Exactly so." 

Such sincerity began to be insupportabk. 

And that hero, thought I, is Bome curly 
headed youth, with eyes beyond the imagina" 
tion of poets; a successful candidate for 
honors ; or an army officer, or, what is quite 
as good, some foreigner with black moustache, 
black beard, sparkling eyes, and the look of 
a fallen angel. 

Happily 1 did not say all this, but only 
asked impatiently, *' and pray who is your 
heror 

** My hero," said she, ** is curly headed, 
rosy cheeked, and lovely. He has blue eyes, 
and a voice of such tenderness, that the 
very thought of him sets my heart a beat* 
ing." 

** But who is he then ?" I demanded with 
anxiety. 

She smiled amiably. Her face was lighted 
up with an unexpressed feeling. 

" My son," said she. 

I gazed on her like one demented. 

** In the house of Boobnoff, you will please 
to observe, with a painter, lives my son ; he 
has lately been ill, poor little fellow I very 
ill. But at present he is much better, he is 
almost well. And during his illness I suf- 
fered so much I" 

" But why do you conceal your visits V I 
enquired hastily, overcome by fresh doubts. 

*'In that consists the history which I pro- 
mised to relate to you. But it seems you 
are not disposed now to hear it." 

"On the contrary, on the contrary, for 
God's sake go on I" 

** Well then, listen, and do not interrupt 
me. I will begin as old stories always 
begin." 

**I was bom of parents who were not 
rich. Is not this beginning in the true 
classic taste? My father was an honest 
and good man, a German in the Russian 
service, and lived at Warsaw. My mother 
was a Pole. You can know no more respect- 
ing my family. Our own names, as you are 
aware, are to remain reciprocalljr unknown. 
Now, to proceed with my classic story. . . 
I was educated at a boarding school, till my 
seventeenth year, and was then given in 
marriage to a man, whose name I still bear. 
But I think I shall not bear it much longer." 

"How?" exclaimed I. 

" Listen. What I am about to tell you 
partakes somewhat of the nature of a con- 
fession. Opposite to our boarding school 
lived a rich man, mean to excess, and of 



very ordinary mind. He had a son, a young 
man of twenty, who from morning till night 
sat at his window and looked tenderly at 
us. Yon know what a boarding school edu- 
cation is* Instead of our lesso&e we were 
thinking of our neighbor, chattering whole 
days among ourselves about knights errant 
and ideal love ; and gave ourselves up to the 
most silly and most dangerous illumons. At 
that time I was a mere child. Our neighbor 
began, as also happens at boarding sehooh, 
to send to me notes, of which I was very 
boastful among my companions. I after- 
wards learned that the father of my admirer 
became apprized of his gallantry, was muck 
enraged at it, and sent him abroad.^' 

" And am I also not to know his name?^ 
I enquired. 

" Have patience, I will tell you his name. 
He was called Maxim Ivanovitch/' 

"And you subsequently married him V 

" No. When he went away I was taken 
from school, and given in marriage to 
another. At the age of sescntcen it would 
seem to make no odds to whom one is mar- 
ried, provided he is not a monster. With 
me it was otherwise. I loved Maxim Iva- 
novitch with the childish love of a girl, who 
believes that passion to consist in verses, ex- 
clamations, romantic adventures, and cor- 
respondence, in which much paper and 
wholesome thought are destroyed. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. I was de- 
corated, and led in tears to the hymeneal 
altar. 

"My married life, I may say, was very un- 
happy. My husband was of a jealous and 
suspicious disposition. But God forgive 
him I We passed the last year at St. Peters- 
burg, and wished to go into society ; not 
into the great world, but only to visit the 
small circle of our Warsaw acquaintances. 
Imagine my surprise and terror, when in the 
theatre, one of the first faces I saw was that 
of Maxim Ivanovitch. He was les» comely, 
looked older, and wore huge mustaehoes. 
Perceiving me he immediately came to our 
box. I presented him to my husband who, 
not knowing our previous relations, was, for 
that once, sufKciently polite, and invited him 
to visit us. Maxim Ivanovitch accepted the 
invitation with joy. I perceived — you know 
women in such matters seldom mistake- 
that his early feeling toward me had been 
sincere, and that time had not changed it. 
And, moreover, he is such a noble and truly 
good man. He is very rich, and he employs 
his large inheritance entirely in assisting 
the poor." 

" And you love him?" asked I, trembling. 

She did not answer, but was not confused. 
She did not blush, nor did she smile^ but, as 
tbou^ lost in thought, heaved a deep sigh. 

"For God's sake/' continued I — ^'^you 
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have already proved my prudence — for I 
God's sake relieve me from this tormenting 
doubt. Tell me ... do you love him ?^ : 

" No," she replied resolutely ; " I am no | 
longer a boarding school girl. I believe no 
longer in the moon nor in verses. No, I , 
love nobody, and that perhaps is a great 
misfortune." 

"Why so?" 

" You will knovr hereafter. But now 
listen, or I shall not be able to finish ; we , 
shall soon reach the Mosco road. I have 
not told you that my husband was a gam- j 
bier; and, as it was well known that Maxim 
Ivanovitch was very rich, my husband had 
it in view to win money of him. You , 
cannot conceive what a misfortune it is to I 
be the wife of a gambler. At times great \ 
heaps of gold, at times complete poverty ; 
and always inquietude, fear, sleeplessness ; | 
all night cries, quarrelling, oaths. But | 
from the time when the holy duties of a ' 
mother gave a new direction to my life, I 
suffered every thing patiently. Notwith- ' 
standing all invitations Maxim Ivanovitch . 
would not play, but commonly sat with me 
in the parlor, while in the adjoining room j 
gold rattled on the lombard tables. He 
loved my son, took him often on his knees, 
and looked upon me with interest and com- 
passion. This was extremely distasteful to 
my husband. Some good friend, who had 
known us in Warsaw, told him of my former 
relations with Maxim Ivanovitch. From 
that time my life became a perfect hell. My 
husband insulted me continually, and even 
in the presence of others. Maxim Ivanovitch 
presented himself, and was insulted with the 
most offensive phrases. They fought. My 
husband was wounded. His rao;e knew no 
bounds. What do you think ? lie drove me 
out of his house, and drove me away without 
my son. . . . Without my son, for whom 
alone I was willing to support life. . , . 
Maxim Ivanovitch was my only comforter ; 
like a good man, as he was, he distressed 
himself with the thought that he had been 
the cause of my unhappiness. A month had 
not passed before the gambling house of my 
husband failed. Some unlucky incident oc- 
curred to him. I only know that the noise 
it occasioned was frightful. My husband 
was obliged to fly to escape the police, and 
concealed himself with his son at the poor 
painter's, in the Boobnoff house. You must 
understand that I was forbidden to visit my 
child. But in a short time the old nurse in- 
formed me that he was ill. You, being a 
man, cannot comprehend what I felt at that 
announcement. . . . My son ill, and I 
absent from him! But I resolved that 
nothing should prevent my seeing him. 
When my husband went out to attend to his 
affairs, the nurse gave me a signal, and I 



stole in, tremblingly, by the back door, and 
entered the chainber, where my poor boy, a 
child of seven years old, lav suffering from 
fever, flighty, in a perspiration, and calling 
in his delirium the name of his deserted 
mother 1" 

" And Maxim Ivanovitch ?" said I. 

*' Maxim Ivanovitch had gone to Poland 
to obtain for me a letter of divorce, and the 
right to demand my son. The divorce was 
obtained, but I could not get possession of 
my son without the consent of his father . . . 
and that thought tormented me. What 
would become of him with such examples 
before his eyes ? What would he learn ? 
What a future would be in store for him 1 
What kind of an education would he receive, 
far from a mother's care, and remaining the 
instrument of vengeance in the hands of a 
wicked man !" 

Her eyes were suffused with tears, and 
she remained silent. At this moment we 
arrived at Tsarskoe Selo. A crowd thronged 
the depot, curious to see the passengers. 
Among those present was the portly noble- 
man, with his Satanic smile. 

" Ah I" exclaimed my fair unknown, " I 
now recognize him. lie was one of those 
who gambled at nights with my husband. . ." 
(To be contintied.) 
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" For all manner of mynstrales, 
And jestours that tellen tales. 
Both of weepynge and of yame, 
And of all that longeth unto fame.*' 

BiMJB OF Sir Topaz. 

THE ARISTOCRACY REAL. 

Quite Natural and altogether Admirable — 
SMley and Lucian* 

" I »ve seen sincerity in France, 
Among the Germans complaisance ; 
In foggy Holland wits may reign, 
Humility he found in Spain." 

Refreshing, at all times, is it to turn to 
nature, with its calm joys and simple great- 
ness. Heedless beauty may loose sight of 
it, and dreams of vanity cause earth's 
children to betray it, but it has this, that it 
ever offers a reposeful rest to the wearied 
spirit ; is ever ready to impress its gentle 
kiss on the willing bosom, and to soothe the 
soul by the sway of reason over passion. 
Playing round us, it throws a bright trans- 
parency over every object, and as genius (to 



* Ck)ntlniied from Part 16^ of Boabbx. 
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use the words of Goethe) is but the preserva- 
tion of the feelings of cnildhood, so ifc allows 
ever of an intense, though oft-times troubled 
joy. A graceful, unaffected ease, a disposi- 
tion free from' pretension, and a character 
wisely content with modest sense, are the 
best indications of the Aristocracy Real of 
the city^ of Washington, of the District of 
Columbia, that just now occur to us. These, 
however, are not flowers to be gathered anv- 
whero on the wayside, but here assuredly 
they demand to be withdrawn from the 
general and contaminating atmosphere of 
the place. Those we thus designate will be 
found to maintain an almost eastern seclu- 
sion, caring to have few acquaintances other 
than amidst their own immediate con- 
nexions. With more occasion for pride, 
they have less of it than any others, if we 
except the amour prmyre. It is enough thus 
to point them out. To do more, would be to 
deal harshly with a gentle theme. Never 
do we so value wealth as in the moments 
when we contemplate the sweet retirement, 
the continuous abstraction from outer care, 
that it thus allows. When Shelley had ob- 
tained, in imagination at least, the bliss of 
life, he then looked to meditation and the 
social sharing of its fruits, as the highest 
charm to be possessed, thus singing of his 
fwry dwelling :— 

'*I haye sent books and tnufiic there, and all 
Thoee instraments with which hi^ spirits call 
The future from its cradie, and the past 
Out of its grave, and make the present last. 
In thoughts and joys, which sleep but cannot die, 
Folded within their own eternity." 

If those of whom we speak possess a care, 
it is that 

" goodness wounds itself, 
And sweet contentment proves the spring of woe ;" 

it is that life, passed so happily and tran- 
quilly, is so short ; life which Lucian beauti- 
fully compares to those little bubbles, made 
by a shower of rain, which, falling upon 
some lake or river, are broken as fast as they 
are formed, and give way to others that im- 
mediately follow them. 



WOODEN GRENADIERS. 

The Washington Patriots and the Ancient 
Hollanders — Geese of the Acropolis — Pelf 
and Starvation — Credit Debited — Don 
Quixote prepares for his Expedition — 
Night Marauding-^ The Most made of the 
Least — The Political Trimmer — Mr, Burst 
in the Month of December — Whai led Mr, 
Burst to Mock the Head of his Depart- 
ment — PblUical Fortune and Party Diplo- 



macy^^Harry Paulet'^Going a Courting' — 
How the Manager got Paid by both Parties 
— The Political Trimmer, M, C. '^Finale. 

"In one fall peopled drop we now survey. 
In pride of poWer some little monster plftj; 
O'er tribes havislUe he reigns alone. 
And struts the tyrant of a world his o^nJ* 

Wooden Grenadiers or Washington Pat- 
riots—you should know them. No men 
their equals. Like the ancient Hollanders, 
who, whilst building their dykes, kept 
watch, night and day, lest their country 
should sink into the sea, the Wooden Gren- 
adiers have taken to themselves the full 
charge of whatever pertains to the national 
interests, guarding these as vigilantly as 
whileom the geese of the Acropolis, against 
any sudden surprise, and being continually 
engaged in saving a party from rolD, by 
their hopes, their contemplations, their 
predictions. Verily they nave their re- 
ward. 

"A patriot was my occupation, 
It got me a name but no pel^ 
Till, starv'd for the good of the nation, 
I begg'd for the good of myselC** 

The Wooden Grenadier, to take him 
singly, abjuring all responsibility, never 
fails to assume to himself the credit of 
influencing a given line of national action 
or party policy, so long as this goes right. 
The moment every thing goes wrong, it is 
in opposition to what he thought and what 
he advised. The AVooden Grenadiers of 
Washington — Grenadiers are not wanting 
in other places — if brought out in full num- 
ber, from their dens, would have to defile 
in battalions. It would prove no sorry 
show, swarming as they do, though their 
retreats mav be inscrutable to all but the 
initiated. When they vanish, which is at a 
late hour of day, or rather night, they com- 
monly ascend, spirally, till lost in garrets. 
But before that consummation, we will trace 
one of these perfectly disinterested and self- 
sacrificing individuals out from the office of 
the Department, which may have the honor to 
hold liis person — he goes home, such home 
as he is credited with — ^takes his dinner, sips 
his tea, munches his toast — toast sparsely 
veneered with butter — and puttine on a 
black hat, black overcoat, and donning 
white gloves, leaves word that he has gone 
out. Keturns in a few minutes abstractedly 
for his cane — never yet saw decision in a 
Wooden Grenadier — and confirms his origi- 
nal purpose by sauntering into and along 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The air cold, he 
affects, at intervals, a whistle, a song, a 
brisk walk;^ as often becomes Toiceless, 
songless, falling unwittingly into the official, 
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consciouslj responsible gait. Jones has 
evidently affairs of the nation on his mind, 
but is not so occupied as to be incapable of 
scrutinising the features of all who pass by 
him. For this matter, he would do honor 
to the office of a police inspector. Not only 
measures, but men, must pass muster before 
him in his walks. If lamp, moon and stars 
fail, if the wind is howling, and the rain 
pattering, Jones yet knows people by their 
lorms. Fellow (flerks may shoot by as of no 
account; these are his familiars whom he 
had as leave dismiss, who 



• to be hated need but to be seen"— 



80 thoroughly is Jones versed in their 
several weaknesses. His own long, lank, 
angainly figure, presently and at last makes 
an inclination. "What's the news?" asks 
Jones, his face opening like an oyster for 
intelligence, whilst he grasps the hand of 
the passer by. There are great news, but 
news to no one else than Jones, who knows 
how to make the most of it; how to magnify 
into importance the most indifferent actions; 
how to remove any chance of palliation 
from asserted weaknesses; how to pervert 
or to confirm, in coarse explanation pre- 
sently to be proffered, the rectitude of some 
official ; how to repeat, with effect, a saying, 
which in itself, only indicates the smallest 
approach to wit ; how to relate the most 
inconsiderable circumstance as one of vital 
importance ; how to be alarmed at what is 
evidently impending ; and how to communi- 
cate that alarm, in all its terrors or pungen- 
cy. Jones is now fully charged, though 
in the manner of an air gun. All that is 
needed for display, is vivacity on his part 
and credulity m others. He has got the 
first and finds the second. Where? Into 
the first hotel he takes a fancy to, he steals ; 
is crowded round, because known for a 
Wooden Grenadier; finds listeners every 
where. We have sketched the man and 
will forbear. Let the morrow and future 
events declare, 

"How here he sipped, hov there he plundered snug. 
And sucked all o'er like an industrious bug." 

In the ranks of Wooden Grenadiers, you 
will unfailingly find the Political Trimmer, 
a species of animal that swarms in Washing- 
ton, turn which way one will. A know- 
ledge of the art of trimming, is nothing else 
than a knowledge of the art of getting into 
office, and when in, of keeping in. Without 
close and long watching, trimmers are not 
so easily discovered. Animals very mean 
and very disagreeable, they are continually 
burrowing out of sight, and taking cir- 
cuitous courses to affect their aims. Though 



with a lazy, strutting indolence of mind, 
they are always busy, having in their line a 
certain aptitude towards acquiring glory. 

Each morning as we entered our breakfast 
parlor — it was winter — we would find a 
little dumpy, chubby faced, bal-pated man, 
posted complacently on the nearth-rug, 
much in the fashion of the ancient statue at 
Rhodes, with the slight dissemblance that 
he could not have exceeded four feet four 
inches. A bachelor of forty-five is not the 
pleasantest sight, it may be supposed, to 
meet one, on a cold December morning. 
Such a man as this, however, thoroughly 
toasted, and radiant by virtue of a basking 
smile, could scarcely have power to put one 
in bad humour. In addition to a slight 
circular movement continnally going on, 
that round head appeared to have but two 
motions, an upward and downward stroke, 
the former accompanied by looks of immi- 
nent concern, only clearea up, as by some 
discovery of an hitherto unsuspected secret; 
the latter, and the succeeding one, by a 
dumb expression of pity and contempt 
After this pantomime, there could be no 
question that Mr. Burst held himself to be a 
man for the nation. No one ever, certainly, 
had broken his dream of self-elected great- 
ness. This Mr. Burst, accustomed to office 
and all its habitudes, till even his physiog- 
nomy revealed state secrets, such as whether 
the cabinet was as a unit or distracted, 
proved himself, as you shall see, a trimmer 
of the first water, that is, of the worst des- 
cription. Mr. Burst holding the morning 
papers in his forefingers, and thus indica- 
ting faintly, that their contents had not 
proved of very easy digestion, began one 
morning to ridicule the Head of his Depart- 
ment. The upward and downward strokes 
were more lengthy than common. The 
number of his unexpressed thoughts, calcu- 
lated by the number of the periods rounded 
by aforesaid head was alarming. Some- 
thing was brewing. An enquiry was ven- 
tured. 

It was long before Mr. Burst would make 
reply. Finally, a rounding of his cranium, 
indicated a set conclusion. What Mr. Burst 
said, we dare not tell. We treated it as 
said in confidence, though, to our certain 
knowledge, Mr. Burst distributed it that 
very morning, all down the avenue^ 
Standing on that hearth-rug, and before 
that fire, and in view of certain reported 
mass meetings, and other political demon- 
strations, Mr. Burst had perceived a change 
in the current of public sentiment, and in 
that hour, changed with it, striking out, as 
he changed, a new line of policy. Mr, 
Burst, standing on that hearth rug, could 
see nothing good in things as they were. 
Change was wanted, change was needed, 
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and change should not find Mr. Burst 
unprepared. Therefore, did Mr. Burst, in 
his facetiousness mock the Head of his 
Department. Mr. Burst, we need not add, 
is still tn, and will die as he has lived — if 
he ever die — for his labor and absence from 
care, are favorable to health and rotundity — 
the nation's servant, and the friend of the 
reigning administration whatever it may be. 
Withal, Mr. Burst bows reverently to the 
voxpopuli; believes himself honest, and is 
so much engaged in deceiving himself as to 
stand in no danger of being deceived by others. 

But to find which way political fortune 
inclines, is not always, be it known, so easy 
a matter. New organizations, new opera- 
tions, new principles, new platforms, new 
expectations, new disappointments, demand 
singular abilities for correct determination. 
The political trimmer will court both parties 
as long as this can be done safely, fling one 
overboard only on an exigency, and then 
at the critical and decisive moment. The 
promise which either party gives to him is 
much like that which Admiral Hawke, 
while hid behind the rock of Ushant, to 
watch the motions of the enemy, gave to 
Harry Paulet, who, running his merchant 
vessel up to the flag-ship, informed the 
Admiral, that the French fleet had stolen 
out of Brest under Conflans. " If you are 
right, you will make your fortune, but if 
you are deceiving, you shall be hung upon 
the yard arm." The operation of courting 
both parties, requires caution and infinite 
circumspection. The character of this trim- 
ming process, and the immense advantages 
accruing, reminds us of a story in the 
theatrical world. Upon the first night of 
the representation of the Tragedy of Cato in 
London, and which was just after the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover to the throne 
of England, the tories, to avoid any reflec- 
tions on their party, by perversion of the 
sense of the play, made Booth, the actor, a 
present of fifty guineas, which they col- 
lected in the boxes, and gave him with this 
compliment: "For his honest opposition 
to a perpetual dictator, and dying so bravely 
in tne cause of liberty." The political 
leader of the whigs, grieved at this tory 
triumph, drew his associates into the green- 
room and proposed not to be outdone in 
generosity, but to give Booth the same sum 
from themselves. This was pressed so much 
in the spirit of loyalty, that Mr. Booth, 
under the inspiration of their generous con- 
duct, took it also. 

The political trimmer, M. C. has the fol- 
lowing notes lying on his table, about to be 
despatched by the same post : — 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen, — Yours of the 10th is received. 



The principles avowed at the Grambo meet- 
ing are such as receive my most hearty con- 
currence, so far as they do not affect those 
with which my present and future course 
must be identifiea. Of the Sambo meeting, 
want of time prevents my making any com- 
ments thereon. 

Yours, M. C. 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen, — I have to thank you for a 
transmission of an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Sambo meeting; and so far as the 
prmciples expressed in the resolutionLS 
passed on that occasion represent my own, 
they may receive, as you may be assured, 
my ready support. It is not necessary that 
I convey to you my opinion of the Grambo 
meeting. 

Yours, M. C. 

Machiavelli never beat the strategies of 
the political trimmer, M. C. Building on 
the weaknesses of human nature, he rivals 
the prince of magicians. The political 
trimmer knows everybody ; is averse to 
making your acquaintance, but makes it; 
has his enemies, as who has not ? Does not 
believe much in public good, and is certain- 
ly not willing to risk a good salary for the 
sake of an abstract principle. Hates all 
other trimmers. Is free to condemn quali- 
ties in others, that he never so much as sus- 
pects in himself. 

" Here, as spectators in the pit. 
We see the curtain rise and fall; 
Well pleased with changing scenes, we sit, 
Till the last curtain covers alL 

(To be continued.) 



TO 



This still, autumnal love, again 
I take, dear Life, the wonted pen ; 
Whose ministry so oft I prove. 
In bodying forth to her I love 
The imi^e, in my brain that dwells. 
The feding, in my heart that swells. 

I know not why it is, sweet Love, 
Thn hour should to my spirit move; 
That through my veins the quickened blood 
Should rush in such tumultuous flood ; 
That myriad thoughts oiVue should roll 
In billowy sweep across my soul ; 
And every leaping pulse proclaim 
In Icmder tones thy worshipped name. 

Yet so it is— this soul of ours 
Is wrought upon by unseen powers ; 
That move it, at their own mere will, 
To sink by turns, by turns to thrill; 
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Now hMTed and toesed by strong emotion, 
Like light bar Ic on a stormy ocean ; 
Now floated en by tranquil feeling, 
like light bark o'er a calm lake stealing. 

But (mt thing they can not achieve ; 
My loyal love they cannot reave 
Out from the steady-beating heart, 
W which it makes a very part 

Long as the life-tide circles tbere, 
Long as I breathe this upper air; 
Thine image still shall be the Sun, 
Bound which my Being's orb shall run ; 
Deriving thence the vital power, 
Whence lAte shall quicken, bud and flower; 
And, at due times, its ftruitage give, 
The nutriment whereby I live. 



THE BERLIN SHOWMAN 
AND HIS EXHIBITION. 

(From the Gei-man of Brennglas,) 

** Gentlemen and ladies, you here behold 
a picture, said being a song of tbe three 
men in the fiery furnace in the Bible, which 
is extraordinary beautiful. The flames being 
deceptive ! — (takes breath.) In the midst of 
the furnace stand three men, wondering 
greatly to the tune of slow music that no 
perspiration has yet come forth. Externally, 
by the corner, you behold the cruel and im- 
posing Emperor Nabucatsnetter, command- 
ing another ton of coal to be hove in, ex- 
claiming the while, "I'll cook ye till you 're 
tender, if it takes a month ! Jim, pitch in 
that other stick !" The three men, however, 
supported upon the broad basis of republi- 
can principles, maintain their 'riginal ground, 
singing the hymn — 

<* We will be freemen— never slaves, 
Until we reach our cotd damp graves.^ 

At which spiteful conduct the king is 
deeply disgusted,' his anger being greatly 
increased by Shadrach, who poking his head 
out through the door, cries with a joyful 
voice, " Oh, king, live forever ! and be so 
kind as to turn on the damper, and stop the 
draught, or we'll all catch our deaths a cold I 
Br'r'rrr' — another picture." 

Little boy — (speaking for the showman) — 
" Here you behold — " 

Showman. " Hold your jaw, blunder- 
head, or I'll hit you a smack that '11 make 
you deaf, dumb and blind! When you 
must imitate me, do it in the elegant style 
of the 'riginal, so 's not to corrupt the refined 
taste, 'quired by the respectable public in 
contemplating my Exerbition ! For if every 



Jack fool goes to mocking and monkeyfying, 
it'll end in spiling my style, and makin' me 
imitate too — " 

Wife of the Showman — (squalls out from 
behind)—** Oh Jimmony 1" 

Showman* " Well — ^wot 's the row ?" 

Dorothy, ** Here 's somebody a been an' 
gone, and hooked the whiskej bottle, with 
all the old rye in it. Just this minit I left 
it on the basket^" 

Showman, " Dam my buttons if any 
man ever went it with such a string of good 
luck before. They mock me in front, rob 
me behind, and trouble me on both sides, 
while it presses down on me above — ^which 
is my hat. *So it goes,' as the poet remarks. 
Weep not, Dorothy — (there was devilish lit- 
tle in the bottle !) — ^but run to the grocery — 
raise another, and fill if* — (sighs) "I'm 
thirsty !" 

Little boy — (raging with impatienoe). 
"Well, go ahead." 

Shoemaker — (also an auditor). "Keep 
quiet. Hav'nt you heard that the wkiakejf 
is gone ?" 

LiUU boy, " Well, what then ?'' 

Shoemaker, "Little boy, you are cer- 
tainly tipsy! Do you 'spose that an^ man 
ever said anything reasonable yet, without 
the help of liquor ? — (with deep contempt) — 
Teakettle I r 

Shoxmnan. " Only do'nt bile over ! Here 
you behold." — 

LittU boy, " Vy that's a riot P[ 

Showman, " Shut up, a riot ain't a bat- 
tle by a jugful, and this, my lords and 
gentlemen, is the Battle of Kniphaitsen I 
The Potentate to the right, assembles his 
army, consisting in all, total, thirty-five 
men. The which being stationed at the 
gates of Kniphausen try to enter. On the 
other side are no military, the King being 
hard up, in which peculiar manner he covers 
his retreat ! Heaven's artillery are heard in 
the distance, and the Kniphausen stocks fall 
7^ per cent. Gentlemen, being requested to 
remark, that another potentate now advances 
from the gates of Kniphausen, and attacks 
that wing where no military are stationed — 
correctly Judging that side to be the weak- 
est. Which manoeuvre being perceived by 
the enemy, he takes to flight, leaving seventy 
wounded upon the field of battle, besides 
two killed, and no cannon. The day hav- 
ing departed, evening cometh on ! The bat- 
tle field is white with milk, since dairy- 
maids were there, before the fight, with 
their cows. Alarmed at the strife of con- 
tending armies, they departed, leaving the 
pails, which were upset by the fury of 
battle. In the back-ground stands an ox, 
who wonders over the carnidge /" 

Litttle boy. "Vot does the King that 
licked, do?" 
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Showman, "That's a question which 
youVe no business to ask — yet also where- 
tore notf The conqueror in the plain of 
Kniphausen, turns back amid the jubilee of 
trumpets, seats himself upon his throne and 
demands of his subjects a cup of coffee, 
which they bring him, with a cracker, sing- 
ing, * Haste to the sunset tree !* Brrr*rYrrrr! 
another picture !" 

Dorothy (brings him a full bottle). 
" There Tony, my man, take a drink 1" 

(SJwwman drinks.) 

(Shoemaker pulls out his flask and also 
drinko — ^interesting tableau I) 

Little boy. * * BrYrrrrrrrrr^r'rrrrrrr* /' ' 

Shourman, ** Brrrrr^rrrr'r^rYrYn'rrrrr* 
rrrrrrr^rrl Dorothy, take the bottle and 
stick it into the puppet show behind, so's 
nobody can steal it I Here gentlemen, you 
behold the City of New Orleans V' 

LUMe hoy (looks in). " I say, old covey, 
your whiskey bottle sticks out !" 

Shoemaker — (looking in). " Bees-^ax I 
what a beautiful prospect I'' 

/SAottwian (peeps in). "Bees-wax! what 
a blunder. This trifling mistake, gentle- 
men, was accidentally caused by a slight 
oversight on the part of that ere lady, my 
wife. The error shall be immediately "recti- 
fied. (Pulls out the bottle and drinks]. 
Your health I (Puts the bottle in his 
pocket). * Fly from my sight at once, sweet 
Uaroline, and vanish from the world.' 
The greatest curiosity in New Orleans, is 
the Calehooset vulgarly termed the 'Ouse of 
Correction. No body is considered a regu- 
lar first-rate, New Orleanser till he's been 
shut up there at least once I Brrrrrrr* 
rrrrr^ — another picture 1" 

" Here you behold, gentlemen, that which 
is in fact the Philosophical Society of Ber- 
lin, precisely at the instant in which they 
are engaged in investigating the secrets of 
nature. They sit at a richly furnished table, 
covered with food and drink, the wonderful 

§ reductions of an all bountiful nature, at two 
oUars and fifty cents a cover. The philoso- 
phers investigate closely, and are satisfied 
with the result of their researches. At this 
very instant that philosopher to the right is 
experimenting upon a roast goose, which is 
not sufficiently done. He imparts his dis- 
covery to the Society, and it is noted down 
among other scientific deficiencies. Another 
who has investigated rather too closely, re- 
poses upon the first sofa, and is absorbed in 
wonder at the constantly occurring pheno- 
mena of nature. After a four hours sitting, 
the President closes the scientific assembly 
with the words, * A bles'ses-sessed good din- 
din-ner, gen-tle-men — ^m'meet again to-mor- 
row.* " 

Little Boy. "Well if that's investigatin' 
natur', then I'm a nateral investigator too. 



That's wot ve calls eatin' and drinkin' in 
our house /" 

Shoemaker. " And in our*n too !" 

Showman. "Right gentlemen, both of 
you, very right, only for the sake of brevity 
they call it an investigation of natural philo- 
sophy 

Brrrrrrrr 'rrr' 'r'r'r'r'r'r'r'r'r'r'r — an- 
other picture. Here you behold a so-called 
Institute for the support of the poor, the 
which is remarkably benevolent." 

Little boy. " Aint you director in one of 
'em?" 

Showman. " Your'e Dutch, 'aint you ? 
How should I ever be a director of an in- 
stitute for the support of the poor? I did'nfe 
fall exactly on my head from heaven, and 
by daylight can easily tell the difference 
between a piece of military bread and a tax- 
gatherer, but as for directing an institute to 
relieve all the poor — I cave! It takes devil- 
ish keen fellows for that I can tell you 1" 

Shoemaker. " *Tother day we were hard up 
and my daddy went to one of them Direc- 
tors and asked for charity. *Very sorry, 
poor man,' says he, * can't do any thing for 
you, I'm only the orator myself in the 
Union !' " 

2d Little boy. " I always pray for the 
poor, mammy makes me." 

Showman. " Also a very excellent method 
of assisting the poor — very nearly as good as 
the Institute — " 

(Translator appears on the stage.) 

Translator. " Shame, shame !" 

Showman. " Shame, shame ! !" 

Omnes. " Shame, shame 1 ! !" 

Shotoman. ** Brrrrrr'rrr! ste-pwpf if you 
please ladies and gentlemen ; here you are, 
ladies and gentlemen. The exerbition now 
closes, being about to recommence instanter. 
Brrrrrr'r .'" 



CURIOSA, 

New York and Phfl«delphia Belles Serenty Three Yean 
Ago. 

— The following is an extract from an 
original letter, lately discovered, written by 
Miss Kebecca Franks, of Philadelphia, a 
celebrated belle during the revolution, to 
her sister, Mrs. Abby Hamilton, the wife of 
Mr. Andrew Hamilton. Some account of 
Miss Franks may be found in " Graydon's 
Memoirs." She afterwards married Lieut. 
General Sir Henry Johnston, of the British 
Army. 

" Flat Bush, Saturday, 10 o'clock, ) 
August 10th, 1781. J 

***** 

"You ask a description of the Miss 
V , that was with me — Cornelia — she 
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in diepositioii, as fine a eirl as ever you saw 

a good deal of good humor and good 

sense. Her person is too large for a beauty, 
in my opinion — ^and yet I am not partial to 
fk little woman — ^her complexion, eyes and 
teeth are very good, and a great quantity of 
light brown hair (ent7^ nous^ the girls of 
New York excel us Philadelphians m that 
p€fcrticular, and in their forms), a sweet 
countenance and agreeable smile ; her feet, 
a43 you desire, I'll say nothing about — ^they 

are V , and what jou'd call W . 

Bat her sister, Kitty, is the belle of the 
family, I think, though some give the 
preference to Betsy. You'll ask how many 
thousand there are— only five. Kitty's form 
is much in the style of our admired Mrs. 
Oalloway — ^but rather taller and larger — 
h.er complexion, very fine, and the finest 
hair I ever saw — ^her teeth are beginning to 
decay, which is the case of most New York 
girls after eighteen — she has a great deal of 
elegance of manner. By-the-bye, few New 
York ladies know how to entertain company 
in their own houses, unless they introduce 
the card table. Except this family, who are 
remarkable for their good sense and ease, 
I don't know a woman or girl, that can 
chat above half an hour, and that on the 
form of a cap, the colour of a ribbon, or the 
set of a hoop-stay, or jupon, I will do our 
ladies, that is, in Philadelphia, the justice to 
say, they have more cleverness in the turn of 
an eye than the New York girls have in 
their whole composition. With what ease 
have I seen a Chew, a Penn, Oswald, Allen, 
and a thousand others, entertain a large 
circle of both sexes, and the conversation, 
without the aid of cards, not flag or seem in 
the least strained or stupid. Here, or more 
properly speaking, in New York, you enter 
the room with a formal set courtesy, and 
after the how-does, 'tis a fine or a bad day, 
and those trifling nothings are finished, all's 
a dead calm till the cards are introduced, 
when you see pleasure dancing in the eyes 
of all the matrons, and they seem to gain 
new life. The misses, if they have a favour- 
ite swain, frequently decline playing for the 
pleasure of making love — for to all appear- 
ance, 'tis the ladies not the gentlemen that 
show a preference now a-days. 'Tis here I 
fancy always leap-year. For my part, that 
am used to quite another mode of behaviour, 
I cannot help showing my surprise, per- 
haps they call it ignorance, when I see a 
lady single out her pety to lean almost in 
his arms at an assembly, or play-house 
(which, I give my honour, I have too often 
seen both in married and single), and to 
hear a lady confess a partiality for a man, 
whom, perhaps, she nas not seen three 
times — * Well I I declare, such a gentleman 
is a delightful creature, and I could love 



him for my husband,' or, 'I ooold marry 
such or such a person ;' and scandal says of 
most who have been married, the advances 
first came from the lady's side, or she has 

fot a male friend to introduce him, and puff 
er off! 'Tis really the case, and wiUi me 
they lose half their charms. I fancy there 
would be more marriage, were another mode 
adopted — ^but they've made the men so 
saucy, that I sincerely believe the lowest 
ensign thinks, 'tis but ask and have— a red 
coat and smart epaulet is sufficient to secure 
a female heart." 

Loye b^ore Fixst Sight 

— An antiquarian friend has shown us a 
very brown old letter on the paper and in 
the cramped chirography of the period of 
a hundred years ago— the body of which 
letter we here copy literally for our readers. 
Whether it is the original letter, or a copy 
from it, or a copy from some published 
work, we are unable to say. But the, paper 
and writing before us are certainly a century 
old. 

Tho' I never had the Happiness to see 
you, no, not so much as in a Picture, and 
Consequently can no more tell what Com- 
plexion you are of, than he that lives in the 
Remotest parts of China; yet, Madam, I'm 
fallen passionately in love with you ; and 
this affection has taken So deep Root in me, 
that in my Conscience I will die a Martyr 
for you, with as much Alacrity as Thou- 
sands have done for their Religion, tho' 
they knew as little of the truth for which 
they died, as I do of your Ladyship. This 
may surprise you. Madam: but you'll cease 
to wonder, when I shall inform you what it 
was that not only gave birth to my Passion, 
but has so Effectually Confirm'd it. Last 
week riding into the Country about my law- 
ful Affairs, it was my fortune to see a most 
Magnificent Seat upon the Road : this Ex- 
cited my Curiosity to enquire after the 
Owner of so BeautifuU a Pile ; and being 
Inform'd it belong'd to your Ladyship, I 
began that very Moment to have a strange 
Inclination for you ; but I was farther 
Informed, that two Thousand acres of the 
Best land in England belong'd to this Noble 
Fabrick, together with a fine Park, Variety 
of Fish Ponds, and such like Conveniences. 
I fell then up to the Ears in love, and sub- 
mitted to a Power which I could not 
Resist. 

Thought I to myself, the Owner of so 
many agreeable things Must needs be the 
most Charming Lady in the Universe : what 
tho' she be old, her trees are green. What 
tho' she has lost all the Roses in her Cheeks, 
She has enough in her gardens. What Sig- 
nifies it tho' she be Barren since her 
Arcres are fruitfuU. With these thoughts I 
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lighted from mj horse, and on a sudden fell 
so enamored with your Ladyship that I told 
my Passion to every tree in your park; 
which by the by are the Tallest, Straightest, 
loveliest, finest shaped trees I ever Saw; 
uid I have since wore out above a Dozen 
Penknives in Engraving your Name upon 
'em. 

I will appeal to your Ladyship, whether 
any lover ever went upon more Solid 
Motives than my self. Those that chuse a 
Mistress wholly for her Beauty, will infalli- 
bly find their Passion to Decay with that : 
those that pretend to admire a Woman for 
the qualities of her mind, are guilty of a 
Piece of Pagan superstition, long since worn 
thread bare by Plato and his Disciples ; for 
he that loves not a fair Lady for the flesh as 
well as the Spirit, is only fit, in my opinion, 
to make his Court to a Spectre ; whereas, 
Madam, you need not question the sincerity 
of my Passion, which is built on the same 
foundation with your house, grows with 
your trees, and will dayly increase with 
your Estate. 

For all I know to the Contrary, your 
Ladyship may be the handsomest woman in 
the world ; but whether you are or no, sig- 
nifies not a farthing, while you have money 
Enough to set you off; tho' you were ten 
times more forbidding than the Present 
Red nose Countess of — and ten times older 
than the famous Countess of Desmond. I am 
a soldier by my Profession ; and as I Fought 
for pay, so with Heaven's blessing; I 
Design to love for pay. 

AU your Other suitors would speak the 
same Language to you, were they as honest 
as myself: this I will tell you for your Com- 
fort, Madam, that ifyou pitch upon me, 
you'll be the first Widow upon Record, 
from the creation of the world to this 
present hour, that ever Chose a man for 
telling her the truth. I am 

Your most passionate, &c. 

Adveriifleinents of Sermons. 

— The following advertisement is from the 
second page of a late Saturday's "Public 
Ledger," floating in a column full of notices 
of meetings of every sect, to discuss every 
topic. 

43* INFIDEL OBJECTIONS AND SLANDERERS RE- 
lUTED— SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at 8 o'clock, the R«v. 
JOHN CHAMBERS, at DISCORD HALL, in CHESTNUT 
Street, will answer the Infidels who say the Whale could 
not swallow Jonah. The subject will be treated in the 
usual logical manner. Reserved seats will be kept for old 
women of both sexes. Mrs. Partington is expected. 

The advertisements thus parodied, con- 
tain much amusement in one or another 
shape. One theme to be discussed is: 
"Some body touched meT' "The Rev. 
Mr. Mulligan will preach in his oton church 
on the Morality of the Bible" — an unneces- 



sary effort, we hope. To read the number 
of proposed attacks on infidditif, one would 
imagine that the first propagation of Chris- 
tianity was going on. "The Rev. John 
Chambers will preach on the subject of 
infidelity." "Infidel objections answered 
by the Rev. J. Litch." " Is the Bible a for- 
gery?" " Infidel objections against the Pen- 
tateuch, refuted by Rev. A. G. McAuley." 
" Falls of Atheism," &o., &c. Great attrac- 
tions are held out at one church in the 
shaf)e of "Preaching in the morning by a 
Minister from Indiana I at night by Rev. 
Sol. Hecgins." At the "Ebenezer First 
Independent Christian Church," " The war 
in BLeaven," will be discussed. " Rev. N. 
Doolittle will preach on " The unpardona- 
ble sin." "Popery" is a very favourite 
subject. " Moderate drinkers" are invited to 
attend a Lecture on Temperance. 

Here are some other subjects for discus- 
sion : " Witch of Endor and Noorcanancy." 
"Hell I Ilelll HeUl" "Should there be 
any law for the collection of debts?'' 
" Melchisedeck," " New Testament contra- 
dictions," &c. 

These discussions are to take place in 
Churches, Meeting Houses, Lecture Rooms, 
Tabernacles, Conventicles, Lodges, and En- 
campments. " Admission CJ cents," or " A 
collection to be taken up," always for every 
other object than the benefit of the Rev. 
master of the ceremonies. 

Malbrough. 

— The famous air and chanson of Malbrough, 
styled in French as follows : " Mort et convoi 
de V invincible McUbrvu 'h/* and commencing 

Bfalbiough e'en vari-en foarre, 
Mironton, mhronton, mirontaina, 
Malbrongh e'en Tart-«i guerre, 
Ne latt qnand reviendra. 

and extending through twenty-two stanzas, 
all with the eternal refrain Mironton, was 
written the evening after the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, 1709, where John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough, was supposed to have been 
slain. (lie died afterwards in England, 
1722.) The French, who had found hun in- 
vincible, endeavored to throw odium on him, 
by singing against him satiric songs, of 
which this ib a notable one. This, in France, 
always has been the usual method, by which 
the people revenge themselves on any one, 
who happens not to be a favourite. This 
song, however, did not become universally 
popular until 1781, when it suddenly spread 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
Marie Antoinette gave birth to a dauphin, 
who was taken to nurse, by a peasant, named 
Madame Poitrine, who had been selected for 
that purpose, on account of her healthy and 
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good humored appearance. Madame Poi- 
trine rocked the royal infant to sleep, sing- 
ing this air. The peculiarity of the words, 
the odd refrain, ana the touching simplicity 
of the air, struck the queen, and she imme- 
diately made it her favorite. The king did 
not disdain to hum it, and in a very short 
time it became universally popular among 
all classes ; it passed to England, and be- 
came there almost as popular as in France. 
Malbrough gave the name to the fashions, 
Btuffe, head dresses, carriages, dishes, &c. 
The subjects of this song vrere painted on 
screens, fans, &c., embroidered on the ta- 
pestry and table coverings, engraved on the 
counters and on the jewels, in fine, repro- 
duced in every shape and form. This Mal- 
brough rage lasted lor many years. 

The authority for the above is the biblio- 
phile, Jacob. 

The Blood Royal of England. 

— Mr. Burke, the English writer upon ge- 
nealogy, says that one co-heir of the Plan- 
taegnet kings, is a shoemaker, carrying on 
his craft in a suburb of London ; another, a 
butcher at Halesowen : and a third, a toll- 
bar keeper at Cooper's Bank, near Dudley. 
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Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Enrope. By G&aoi 

6R£EKW00D. 

So vast is the already existing number of 
volumes of European travel — a number to 
which every year adds largely — ^and so many 
of these volumes come from persons of more 
than average ability and accomplishment, 
that it has become no slight test or a writer's 
power and skill to produce a work on, these, 
so familiar themes, which shall be thorough- 
Iv interesting and readable from first to last. 
Our old favorite, Grace, has not flinched 
from encountering this test, and, as we 
would fearlessly have predicted, she has 
come off triumphantly from its application. 
"We have here 437 pages duodecimo, which 
we have found brim full of interest through- 
out. Her pictures of natural scenery, her 
portraitures of persons, and her delineations 
of works of art, while keenly discriminative 
and vividly graphic, are all bathed in that 
golden light oi poetry, which is a radical 
element or her being. 

Certain of those British critics, to whom it 
is absolute pain to withhold a sneer from 
anything American, have taxed our tourist 
with frequent exaggeration and hobbledehoy 
sentimentalism. Their critiques deserve no 
notice whatever, on account of their inform- 
ing spirit. To speak, however, with entire 
sincerity, we have ourselves met with some 



passages, which struck as, as in some degree 
amenable to the charge of exaggeration ; and 
with certain others, which we thought more 
fully charged with sentiment, than the sub- 
ject or occasion warranted. 

We subjoin the following extracts. 

Speaking of Westminster Abbey, she 
says :— • 

" The architecture without is so vast and 
noble, yet so graceful and aerial, it seems 
like grand, religious aspirations and fine 
poetic dreams petrified and fixed there for 
all time. Withm, so exquisite and elaborate 
is the sculpture and carving that they hardly 
seem of human workmanship ; and you are 
half tempted to believe that, by some olden 
miracle, the senseless stone silently put 
forth those cherub faces, and that the dark 
wood budded and blossomed and wreathed 
itself into all those countless combinations 
and convolutions of beauty and grace." — 
p. 29. 

She went to witness the prorogation of 
the House of Lords : — 

" The gallery was soon filled with ladies, 
all in full dress, jewels, flowers, and plumes. 
Many of the seats of the peers were also 
filled by their noble wives and fair daughters, 
most superbly and sweetly arrayed. 0, the 
glory or those gorgeous brocades, rivalling 
the blue of Italian skies, the green of 
English fields, the bloom of Cashmere's 
roses, the purple and gold of American sun- 
sets I 0, the exauisite beauty of flowers, fit 
to make Flora die of envy, and outdoing 
Nature in a thousand unimaginable forms 1 
0, the soft, drooping downiness of costly 
plumes I 0, the proud flashing, the inesti- 
timable splendor, of old hereditary jewels — 
the sapphire, which seems to enshrine some 
serene, celestial soul — the emerald, restless 
with some imprisoned spirit of the * vasty 
deep' — pearls of such liquid purity as the 
white-beaded foam shaken from the locks of 
Venus — rubies of a joyous, luscious richness, 
like wine drippings from the goblet of Bac- 
chus — garnets of a deep, dark, less festive 
than sorrowful hue, as they were hardened 
blooddrops from the heart of Niobe — and 
diamonds, giving out a haughty, regal gleam, 
as they were frozen tears from angered 
Juno's eyes." — p. 35. 

Being at York, she says : — 

" As the day was beautiful, my friend and 
I took a long walk on the old wall of the 
city, and an outside survey of the castle, 
the most ancient portion of which is so fear- 
fully memorable as the scene of the self- 
destruction of thousands of besieged and 
persecuted Jews in the dark days of old. 
After visiting the ruins of St. Mary's Abbey, 
we returned to the minster for afternoon 
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Bervice. This time we did not enter the 
ohoir, but remained in the nave, wandering 
slowly through the aisles, under the glory 
of the stained windows, leaning against the 
pillars, and letting the full flood of organ 
music and swelling anthem sweep over our 
souls, as it surged along the vaulted roof 
and rolled down the columned distances. 
Music, architecture, and coloring seemed to 
me a beautiful one-souled trinitv there, so 
that the sound of the first would give one 
blind a true ideal vision of the unseen 
splendors around him ; and the sight of the 
two last triumph over the sealed sense of 
the deaf, and translate melody by beauty. 
It seemed, that, could that grand organ har- 
mony and that glorious singing take silent 
shape, and pass into visible beauty — such 
majestic, holy forms, and such radiant, reli- 
gious coloring they would wear — or could 
those soft splendors and rich glooms fade 
suddenly from sight into such mellow 
seraphic strains, they would melt;' or if 
those solemn arches and towering columns 
could dissolve into sound, in billows of such 
sublime music as rolled from that grand 
organ, they would pour themselves away." — 
pp. 138-39. 

At Avignon : — 

*' The second day we visited the fountain 
and romantic haunts of Vaucluse, the pic- 
turesque home of Petrarch. This is the 
most peculiar, lonely, lovely, wild, melan- 
choly place you could dream of in a stormy 
midsummer night. Nothing can surpass 
the beauty of the fountain itself, which 
gushes brightly and bountifully from the 
base of a bare and rugged mountain, and 
pours over black rocks in innumerable fairy 
cascades. The waters, which are of a living, 
luminous green, seemed just out for a special 
holiday. I could not realize that they 
always gleamed so brightly and sung so 
merrily m that solitary place. The waves 
seemed deliriously glad to escape from their 

E risen, beneath the cold, dark hills, and 
saped, and laughed, and shouted, and 
danced in the pleasant sunshine, and ran in 
and out of the green shadows of the shore, 
like frolicsome children just broken away 
from the dull tasks and stern dominion of 
school. The house and garden, which tra- 
dition assigns to the divine sonneteer, are 
yet in existence, but in a dismal state of di- 
lapidation and dirt. The poet pilgrim to 
this shrine of genius must pass through 
perils indescribable, and encounter smells 
unimaginable, ere he can hope to pluck a 
sprig from the old laurel tree said to have 
been planted by the great poet lover." — 
p. 152. 

In Italy :— 

" From Genoa to Pisa we took carriages 



and vetturini, and travelled by the Cornice. 
The weather was delicious, and this journey 
of three days proved a long succession of 
glorious pictures. I had not only never 
seen, I had never conceived, any thine so 
lovely and erand. Our road now lay along 
the shore of the blue Mediterranean ; now 
off in quiet, delicious valleys, smiling with 
picturesque cottages, lemon and oranee 
groves ; now up and down mountains, clew- 
ed with olives and pines ; now over torrents 
and along dark precipices ; now under long 
avenues of poplar, and aspen, and sycamores, 
festooned witn vines, and past gardens and 
hedges of roses in full bloom, sweetening the 
air with the very sweetness of paradise. 
And then the sunsets — when the splendid 
lights on cloud and sea seemed God's own 
transcendent glory made visible to man — 
when the very sky seemed to have descended 
and wrapped itself around the purple and 
golden hills — ^when heaven and earth seemed 
embracing in light and blending in a bridal 
of beauty. It were the extremest folly in 
me to attempt to reproduce here the vast 
and flowing pictures of that journey — ^to 
pour its rich sunlight or fling its grand 
shadows along my page — ^to blend its solemn 
sea voices, and sad pme murmurs, and gay 
peasant singing, with the sound of my 
words, and to distil into my thoughts the 
rare sweetness of its roses. Yet I believe 
that the vision of those mountains and val- 
leys will never fade from my soul — that that 
sunlight will stream through all my future 
life — that that music of wave and tree will 
never wholly die on my ear — ^that those roses 
will be a fragrant memory in my death 
chamber." — ^pp. 156-57. 

At Munich : — 

" We reached this city on the evening of 
the 19th, afler an uninteresting days jour- 
ney through a flat and flooded country. 
Munich lies low, upon the Iser, and is the 
reverse of picturesque or imposing in its 
natural site, plan, and style of building. It 
is a pleasant, handsome town, with a most 
uncontinental newness of look, and rivalling 
Washington in ** magnificent distances." 
Its chief beauty is a fine park, in the En- 
glish style, containing charming drives and 
walks, artificial lakes and magnificent trees. 
Its finest edifices are those erected by the 
ex-king, who, if he did not always display 
the purest taste in art or original ideas in 
architecture, showed a commendable zeal 
and a disinterested devotion in improving 
his capital. All the principal public builf 
ings here are imitations of well-known struc- 
tures in older cities, forming a somewhat 
odd conjunction. The new palace is a weak 
reproduction of the Pitti at Florence, with 
which it must in every point be unfavorably 
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compared. Internally it is not at all to my 
taste, being gaudy, with much gilding and 
high coloring, stucco imitations of rich mar- 
bles, and great, glaring frescoes, in the most 
melodramatic style. The throne-room is a 
very tasteless, if not an absolutely vulgar, 
apartment. It is lined on both sides with 
immense gilt statues, in hue of a CToenish 
yellow ; it has no hangings except about the 
throne, no ornaments except sickly gildings ; 
altogether, it has a frightfully new, bare, 
and shiny appearance. 

There are m this palaee two rooms con- 
taining a collection, painted for the ex-king, 
of portraits of modern beauties. In the first 
of these saloons, in the central place, the 
place of honor indeed, hangs the portrait of 
lx)la Montez. It is an admirable likeness, 
representing her in Spanish costume, ex- 
quisitely adapted to her style. There are in 
this collection far nobler and lovelier faces 
than hers, but none of a beauty so powerful, 
yet subtle, so magnetic and enthralling. 

The house in which she lived when crea- 
ted Countess of Landsfeldt was shown us by 
our valet de place. It is a cottage, plain and 
simple, very little in character with the 
dashing and passionate adventuress." — pp. 
418-19. 

Published by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
Boston. For sale in Philadelphia, by Henry 
Carey Baird, No. 7, Hart's Buildings. 

Autobiography of an Actreis. By Anna €k>ra Mowatt. 
— We have here a charming duodecimo of 
448 pp., from the pen of one, who was 
evidently doomed to fascinate in whatever 
sphere she presented herself. As a public 
reader; as an actress: as a writer of 
dramas, as well as of various other species 
of composition ; and superadded to all, as a 
woman combining uncommon personal 
attractions with a spotless character and 
repute, she had enchanted the public on 
both sides the Atlantic. And now she has 
given us an autobiography, which for its 
fulness of interesting scenes, persons and 
incidents, transcends any work we now 
recollect of its special class, and in its par- 
ticular range. Contrary to what is true of 
the sta^e itself, in being here permitted to 
go behind the scenes, we are not diserir 
chanted, but rather more completely en- 
chanted than before. For we find our 
author's early days to be prismatic with 
romance, and we are thrilled with reverence 
for the courage and energy of that fragile 
young creature, who, to r^eem the broken 
fortunes of her husband and her father, 
came before the public in modes, which 
outraged her habitual associations and 
tastes, and drove from her numbers of her 
dearest friends. 
It is not a book to give extraets from, but 



to read completely through. The reader, we 
are confident, will admire and love the 
pifted writer more than ever before. Should 
it, by possibility, strike any one as objec- 
tionable, that a woman should have thus 
written of herself, and her private, as well 
as public life, it is her more than sufficient 
explanation, that she has done it in fulfil- 
ment of a pledge to the now deceased hus- 
band of her childhood's years. 

The concluding chapter is a powerful 
defence of the stage, irom which we can 
only give a few extracts. 

**I have been for eight years an actress. 
In the exercise of my vocation I have visited 
many theatres throughout this land and in 
Great Britain. This fact, perhaps, gives me 
sonie right to speak upon the stage as an 
institution ; upon its uses and abuses ; for I 
speak (in all humility be it said) from 
actual knowledge and personal experience. 
My testimony has, at least, the value of 
being disinterested ; for I was not bred to 
the stage ; I entered upon it from the bosom 
of private life ; none who are linked to me 
by affinity of blood ever belonged to the pro- 
fession ; I am about to leave it of my own 
choice ; and I bid it farewell in the midst of 
a career which, if it ha§ reached its 
meridian, has not, as yet, taken the first 
downward inclination. I can have no 
object in defending the drama apart from 
the impulse to utter what I believe to be 
truth and an innate love and reverence for 
dramatic art. 

**The stage is not an insignificant pastime. 
History teaches us that it is an institution 
which has existed almost from time imme- 
morial ; protected by the laws ; consecrated 
by the dramatic teachings of divines and 
sages ; and accepted as a mode of instruc- 
tion, as well as of diversion, in almost all 
lands. It is a school most important in its 
operations, most potent in its admonitions, 
most profusely productive of good or evil 
influences. The actor sways the multitude 
even as the preacher and the orator, often 
more powerfully than either. He arouses 
their slumbering energies; elevates their 
minds ; calls forth their loftiest aspirations ; 
excites their purest emotions ; or, if he be 
false to his trust, a perverted instrument, he 
may minister to vitiated tastes, and help 
to corrupt, to enervate, to debase." 

***** 

" Let us go back to the period of the first 
Christian era, and learn whether the outcry 
against theatres is justified by the records of 
antiquity. There were theatres in Jerusa- 
lem when our Saviour came upon earth. 
Yet by no sign does he point them out as 
fatally pernicious ; by no word, no implica- 
tion, even, does he denounce them. 
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"There were theatres at Damascus, at 
Ephesus, at Antioch, at Corinth, at Athens, 
at Thessalonica, at Philippi, at Alexandria, 
at Rome. The apostles preached the gos- 
pel in those cities, and reproved many 
vices ; yet by no syllable of rebuke do they 
designate the theatre as immoral. Is it 
likely if an institution, vehich was to perpet- 
uate itself down to the present day, were 
essentially demoralizing, it wouli have 
escaped the breath of their holy denuncia- 
tion? 

" St. Paul is called the most learned of the 
apostles ; and in his teachings he quotes 
from three Greek dramatic poets — -from 
Arastus, of Cilicia; from Epimenides, of 
Crete ; and from Menander, the Athenian ; 
thus giving his own countenance to the 
theatre by his familiar use of dramatic 
poetry, 

** In the sacred Scriptures there is not a 
single passage which, by any fair inference, 
can be distorted into a condemnation of 
theatrical entertainments. And yet how 
many sincere and truth-loving Christians 
believe it to be their duty to raise a hue and 
cry against the stage I 

" A distinguished clergyman of our own 
land lately remarked, from the pulpit, that 
he feared there were many persons, even 
among the denouncers of the drama, who 
were beneath a taste for the stage rather 
than above it ; conveying the idea that the 
cultivation of those intellectual tastes and 
moral sympathies which find their gratifica- 
tion in dramatic performances, was a step 
in moral advancement which many unsym- 
pathizing decriers of the stage would not, or 
could not, take."— pp. 428—431. 

The volume comes from the Boston pub- 
lishers, Ticknor, Reed k Fields. 

For sale in Philadelphia, by G. Collins, 
No. 1 South Sixth street. 



SANS-SOUOI. 

The Ravels. 

— Of all earthly pleasures ** The Ravels" 
are the only ones that have never palled 
upon us. We have grown up, and grown 
old with them — ^but they seem as fresh as 
ever. To us, they appear to have defied the 
changes of time. We laugh as heartily now, 
when Francois hits the old gentleman over 
the nose, who is in treaty for an alliance 
between that charming youth and his 
daughter— drinks the wine not intended for 
him, leaving the empty tumbler for the 
visitor to gulp at — ^kisses the old lady over 
the top of her cap, having first knocked the 
breath out of the ardent lover by a kick in 
the stomach — and then dashes over a basket 



of crockery, out of which, he rolls into a 
wall, as we did in that enthusiastic era of 
lifetime, when as school boys home for the 
holidays, we visited the theatre, to see the 
magic illusions of the pantomime, and the 
glories of the tigut rope. Yes, that tight 
rope, with its bravery of apparel and' of 
comely limbs, well we rememoer how that 
aJBFected us. The sight of a young lady, 
dressed as a midshipman or a sailor, poising 
herself in what are generally supposed to be 
marine attitudes, inspired a desire in our 
young bosoms to follow the sea, which 
remained many years after the illusion had 
vanished, and we had learnt to regard that 
young tar to be the middle aged mother of a 
respectable family. 

Even the tight rope has not lost its 
interest. The splendid daring of the vault- 
ing — the imminent peril of the somer- 
sault, and the heroic attitude of the sudden 
pause — still enchain our attention with an 
unextinguishable influence; although from 
long custom and experience, we can now 
almost predicate as a logical conclusion, 
what change of feature or of attitude, 
is to succeed a given strain of music. It is 
useless to attempt to analyze the reasons for 
this wonderful freshness of feeling, which 
we entertain towards these veterans, and their 
ever recurring entertainments. We feel 
certain that it is founded on some philosophi- 
cal principle, as we find it nightly shared 
in by crowded houses— composed, to a great 
extent, of persons like ourselves, who liave 
grown gray in the service of the Ravels. 
We feel bound to give them this award of 
praise, that they are the most proper actors 
we have ever seen ; and that if their exhi- 
bitions have not tended to make the stage 
what it once was, and certainly ought still 
be — a school to teach and improve the 
heart — they have never sought to attract 
public applause, by meretricious, or im- 
proper displays. 

Their great merit, after all, consists in 
their completeness in whatever they under- 
take, and the real understanding with which 
the actors carry out their parts. They are 
evidently not troubled with profession^ 
jealousies — ^any one of the troupe is pre- 
pared to take any part, without regard to its 
being of a principal or secondary character, 
and will play it to the best of his or her 
abilities. Then there is no hesitation, no 
stoppage in the action of the piece — it moves 
on as if carried forward by the irresistible 
current of the orchestral accompaniment. 
Who, by the way, composes those accom- 

Eaniments ? and what order of music do they 
elong to ? They are taken neither from the 
ballet, tiie ballad, the opera, or the sympho- 
ny. It is a school by itself— partakiM 
somewhiit of the chiuraoter of that which 
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the wild horse of the Pampas, whisks his 
tail to, at the Circus, but infinitely, elevated 
subdued and refined. 

Our old friends, fot so we feel towards 
them, and so we will call them, have not, 
this season, brought out any very striking 
novelties in the way of pantomimes. We, 
for our part, don't want any— but we miss, 
Antoine, that wicked White Knight. They 
have, wisely, not attempted to bring out, 
without him, "The Green Mon8ter*'---(a 
pantomime not to be confounded with 
"The White Knight and Red Gnome,'' 
now being performed.) We have always 
considered that piece, by far, the best 
thing that they ever performed. The 
first act involving the tournament was pro- 
duced in a manner worthy of the palmiest 
days of the Italian pantomime. The inso- 
lence and cowardice of the White Knight 
tyrannizing over Columbine, poor maid; the 
truculent valor of the big Knight — and 
the insufferable, but courtly gallantry of the 
little preux chevalier, formed such cheval- 
resque buffoonery. Then the combat. 
When the chevalier disarmed, and gracefully 
extending his arms, threw himself on the 
forbearance of his antagonist — shall we ever 
forget the admirable self-possession with 
which the White Knisht, although in palpa- 
ble violation of all rules of honor, as a mat- 
ter of course, took advantage of his un- 
guarded position to run him through ; or the 
rapture with which we witnessed the agony 
of the Big Knight, when he got rapped 
over the knuckles with a war club. Was 
this a caricature of chivalry, or was it human 
weakness and cruelty exposed? We don't 
know why it should be so, but we always 
felt that it was very complete, and perfectly 
satisfactory, and natural. 

The troupe, however, suffered an irrepar- 
able loss in poor Adele Lehman, than whom 
a more sprightly and graceful dancer, we 
venture to say, never appeared on the stage. 
Not that she was a first class artiste — she 
was too young, and had too few opportuni- 
ties to become one — but because she had 
about her such winning and graceful ways, 
as always proved an innocent source of 
attraction to thousands. It is still painful 
to think how dreadfully her career was 
brougnt to a close. It seemed so hard, that 
a young creature so frail and bright, should 
be destined to meet with so fearful a fate. 
But sad reflections and our subject are 
entirely out of place. 

The Ravels have, however, produced one 
very pleasing novelty this season in the 
shape of Mademoiselle Yrca Mathias, a 
young Russian artiste, whom we should 
J udge, has never suffered very severely from 
the despotism under which her earlier years 
haye passed. Her fiAoe, lu^ in the least 



Calmuck, is pleasing, and is of that irregular 
class of beauty, which is the most effective 
in the ballet, and in which the principal 
expression is centered in the eyes. Her 
form is almost faultless; and she has the 
attraction very rarely found in dancers, of 
beautiful feet and ankles. She is an ex- 
cellent and finished dancer, executes 
neatly and without fati^e, and nothing can 
exceed the beauty and grace which she 
throws into her postures and attitudes. 
They are statuesquely beautiful. The bal- 
let of Paquita, is very well adapted to 
exhibit these, her great merits. It is 
really a delightful study to watch the 
various phases of her motionless expres- 
sions. Her versatility is also admirable. 
Such as her change in the first scene — 
from the attitude of heart-breaking despair, 
to the wild freedom of Zingari joyous- 
ness. She is extremely picturesque, and 
her education, in this respect, has probably 
been very much helped by her association 
with the Ravels, who, we should judge from 
the excellence of their tableaux, must have 
artistic qualities. We do not wish to recom- 
mend the ballet to those who do not approve 
of it, but we may safely say that as a dancer, 
she is free from the impropriety which often 
distinguishes the artistes, who are carried 
away by the applause, too freely given to 
absence of restraint and propriety. With 
her the ballet is deprived ot half its evil, by 
losing all its grossness. Her dress, we may 
add, IS really exquisite. We should like to 
suggest the introduction into that ballet of 
the Jota Arragonese, which as a national 
dance, would be appropriate. It was always 
heretofore found extremely popular and 
attractive ; it would be admirably given by 
Mad'lle Mathias and Madame Marzetti. 

Julllen's Concerts. 

— Jullien's Concerts have been well attended 
and we are not sure but that the great maes- 
tro has for the time he occupied, cleared as 
much money among us as he ever did. That 
the tout ensemble of his band was finer during 
his last visit, is pretty generally conceded. 
Its number was greatly diminished, being 
brought down to almost a nucleus of his 
solo-performers. Hence, while better adapted 
to the capacity of Concert Hall, the superiori- 
ty of its component parts elevated the enter- 
tainment to the first class of musical excellence. 
We may safely assert that we never enjoyed 
in Philadelphia a higher order of performance. 
Among the pieces, were the " Sleigh Polka,'' 
the " Saltimore Clipper," and the " Cossack 
Polka," productions of JuUien himself; also 
a grand Christmas symphony composed by 
Mr. Wm. H. Pry, entitled " Santa Claus." 

The "Sleigh Polka" is admirable. One 
feels the inspiratioli of abig sleigh, into whioh 
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you fancy yourself stowed with surround- 
ings of feminine flesh and blood, or an en- 
chanting mSlange of furs, cloaks> shawls, 
sighs, smiles, chatter, hand-squee«ing8, waist- 
encirclings, stolen kisses, and attempts at 
stolen kisses, while high above the whole 
party in front sits the well muffled driver, 
urging onward at the highest speed his 
" team" of six fast horses. The present is 
delightful, the future with its aance, its 
walta, its polka, its schottische, its oysters, 
turkeys, punch, flip, &c., in the old evergreen 
decked hall, is of brain-turning quality* 
We say Jullien's " Sleigh Polka' ' whets up 
the fancy thus, particularly with those who, 
like the writer, have had slices of Down- 
East eaten to the tune of sleigh bells. 

Mr. Fry's composition, " Santa-Claus," is 
most creditable ; and was received with im- 
mense^ approbation. The author of such a 
truly artistic work, is not only an honor to 
his native city, Philadelphia, but to the 
country. He combines the poet as well as 
the musician. ** Santa Olaus'' must be 
heard to be appreciated. It contains many 
evidences of the highest order of musical 
acquirement; with a basis of truly extra- 
ordinary natural gift. Some of the effects 
were produced by an application of the best 
musical science. We could gladly par- 
ticularize many of these effects, but our limits 
foi^bid. 

JuUien goes hence west and south, re- 
turning to pay us a hurried visit in the 
spring. We wish him no diminution of 
good fortune. 

Decease of Dr. Bird. 

— It is with sincere regret, that we record 
the death, on the 23d inst. of Dr. Robert 
Montgomery Bird, one of the most eminent 
dramatists and novelists of our country. 
The well known tragedies of the Gladiator, 
and the Broker of Bogota, which have for so 
many years maintained a successful ground 
upon our stage, were from his pen, as were 
also the popular novels of Calavar, Nick of 
the Woods, and Hawk Hollow. His scien- 
tific attainments were also of a high order, 
while his abilities as a journalist, are well 
known to all readers of the North American, 
of which paper, he was at the time of his 
death, an editor. He died in the prime of a 
useful life, whose results have conferred 
honour both on our city and country. 

Now then I More on there! 

— Until our police donned the badge, there 
was a prevalent impression, that they were 
so ashamed of their personal appearance as 
to shun any distinctive marks which could 
attract notice. Since the star has been 
worn, we have heard many remark with 
surprise, that they were really a very decent 
looKing class of men. If not ashamed of 



their oalliB^--which, as conductive to law 
and order, is in every respect an honorable 
one— ^we can imagine no reason for their 
opposition to wearing the new uniform, in 
which tbey appear to far bett«r advantage 
than in the^^n or citizen's dress. 
tAAg Frock Ooatfl. 

— The redingote, or frock coaiK-that Immortal 
result of the Restoration, which seemed two 
years ago, about to retreat for shelter into 
its own collar, like a snail into its shell, is 
now assuming a eabardine-like continuity 
which threatens to bring its hem " down to 
the very dust." We observed a " mould of 
fashion" recently attired in a coat, which 
gave him, at a distance, the air of a modest 
Bloomer. What will become of lar^e-plaid 

Eants under this new dispensation, Ib 
eyond our surmise, for a really a la mode 
frock denies the possibility of their display- 
ing half a comer of a "stunning pat- 
tern." 

Arch Stireet Theatre. 

— " Twelfth Night," cast with the whole 
strength of this talented company, has been 
drawing crowded houses all the past week. 
Miss Ludlam and Mr. Zavistowski, dancers 
of superior merit, appear nightly in various 
entertainments. 

Poem from & fHend. 

— H. P. L. sends us the following :— 

TO A SCHOOL-BELLE I 
On pardonne tarU que Von aime. 
One year before I went to College, 
That lagl resort for gaining knowledge ; 
When school-belles held me in their power, 
And ** nine o'clock** was then the hour ; 
While harrying down the crowded street. 
One form at times I chanced to meet. 

A star half seen ere night comes on, 

A blossom ere the flower is blown; 

Jnst half revealing what 'twould be, 

Such at that time was Natalie. 

I fall in loTe and wrote her verses, 

She fell in lore and knit me— purses ; 

I praised her eyes, she praised my>— talents! 

(A very usual lover's balance); 

Until, romantic and heroic, 

I went to College and turned stoic. 

But still one gleam, o'er all the sea. 
Of youthful sorrows, shone on me; 
T was that last kiss she gave to me. 
The last I had from Natalie. 

And years have passed since then we parted, 

Yet neither now are broken-hearted; 

Last week when at a ball we met. 

She never bowed, nor showed regret 

At cutting me— well!— let It go— 

I am not bent to be her beau ! 

— Star! that ere night so dimly shon^ 
Now brilliant in thy beauty grown; 
Rose! that no longer bud may be. 
Farewell 1— we're atrtogers, Natalie I 
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ADVENTURE UPON A RAIL* 
ROAD.* 

12th October. 
, A Strang^ story. Is it not a fiction ? But 
why should she invent it ? And who is this 
Maxim lyanovitch f And who is she ? It 
seemed to me that while she was speaking 
she looked at me with a peculiar expression ; 
and when she stopped, sighed, and said that 
j she would henceforth love nobody, it was 
clearly visible in her features that she might 
yet love. What music there is in her voice ; 
what witchery in her look I How much 
there is about her attractive, and how beau- 
tifbl she is when she speaks ! 

So, wherever you may be, and whatever 
may be your name, I feel that my heart is 
attracted towards you . . . that I love 
you . . . Your features, though not 
visible, follow me everywhere. In society I 
am sad* The theatre has become disagree- 
ble to me ; the Neffsky Perspective weari- 
some-^my life, my joy, my happiness is on 
the railway. I wait with anxiety the mo- 
ment for the train to start. It must be ad- 
mitted that he was a great man who invented 
locomotives. Aye, and honor be to him who 
constructed the railroad between Petersburg 
andTsarskoe Selo. 

13th October. 

I have seen her — and as I never saw her 
before. She wore a charming bonnet, trim- 
med with lace, a velvet mantilla, and black 
dress. She never appeared so beautiful. I 
gazed on her with transport. She nodded 
to me. There was a smile on her lips, but 
her eyes indicated uneasiness. 

We took our sisats in the carv With us 
seated themselves a German play actor, and 
two intolerable bores, who talked the gossip 
of the town the whole way, mercilessly 
boasting all the time of their acauaintances 
and successes in the ^eat world. Neither 
I nor my fair companion dared at first to 
speak, but glanced stei^thily at each other> 

• Trniitftod ftoitt tte wi^bDal RonlMi, of OouiiT Tv A. 
flauMOdw OoacluctodfeomPartlY^orBaAaBB. 



and in that dumb dialogue found a peculiar 
chanuv Sometimes I observed t£at she 
looked at me with an expression of gentle 
grief— I replied to her with a look, in which 
was depicted my whole soul — and she seemed 
fully to understand it, for she would turn 
away with a slight blush. It appeared ob- 
vious that the anxiety of the mother wm 
passed, and the feelings of the woman in^the 
ascendant A novice, in my place, would 
have doubtless spoken in a whisper, and 
thereby have attracted the attention of aU 
present. But I have long known that in the 
world people listen, though they do not hear, 
and, therdbre, if a secret is to remain un- 
known, it must be spoken not in a whisper 
but aloud. While our fops were indulging 
themselves in a description of the beautifiU 

establishment of Count L , which neither 

of them had ever seen, I took the opportuni- 
ty of intimating the doubt that liud with the 
weight of lead on my soul. 

** What has become of Maxim Ivanovitch?" 
said I. She understood my object, and, 
slightly blushing, answered, 

"lie arrived yesterday, but is not very 
well." 

" What is the matter with him ?" 
She breathed in an undertone the unex- 
pected, and to me astounding, word — 
" Jealousy." 
" Of whom ?" 

Her face flushed, as she answered timidly, 
"Of the railroad." 
Joy danced in my heart. 
" I was so afraid that he was soon to be 
married." 

" And I also was afraid, but the wedding 
seems to be broken off; the old gambler has 
meddled in the matter, and filled his mind 
with God knows what suspicions. She did 
not choose to set herseli right, alUiough, 
perhaps, she ought to have done so, on ac- 
count of her son — but there is no help for it; 
she is very proud." 

"But not much in love," said I, in a 
transport of joy. 

She shook her head, and looked at me so 
sorrowfully, that I could scarcely refrain 
from weeping. 

It is not possible that she will sacrifice to 
me her good fortune, a rich husband, the 
education of her sonl I ought not to accept 
such a sacrifice ; I ought to dissuade her 
from yielding to the mad impulse of a mo- 
mentary prepossession, however dear it may 
be to my neart and my self-love. We talked 
little during the rest of our journey. She 
seemed lost in thought^ and tormented by 
conflicting emotions; and I was so happy 
that I could find no words* 

14th October, 5 o'clock, morning, 
tdid not sleep aUni^t All night I heard 
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her TOice and sa-wr her sad look. God be with 
her I I do not wish to be an obstacle to her 
happiness; another might not believe her 
words. But in her voice there was so mnch 
sincerity and nobleness, that I feel she spoke 
the truth. No, I will not be the cause of pre- 
venting her good fortune. No, it is settled—I 
will ride no more upon the railroad. It is 
to this course that the lesson of yesterday 

points True, 

but in spite of that lesson, I might still 
succeed I Besides, have I the right to in- 
fluence her to take a step which, perhaps 
she, herself, dislikes ? With what propriety 
can I pretend to determine the fate of a 
woman, of whose very name I am ignorant? 
Perhaps I ought to stop her on the brink of 
a new precipice. It may be that she really 
loves me, loves me madly, she knows not 
why, like all women who love at all. And 
is it for me to be unrelenting and hard 
hearted ? That would be not only a weak- 
ness, but an absolute stupidity, an inex- 
cusable ingratitude, a ludicrous knight er- 
rantry ! 

I will go. I am resolved. Yes ! I will 
ffo, though it be for the last time. But the 
ksson ? Well, notwithstanding the lesson. 
Somehow I will succeed. 

14th October, evening. 

Again a new and strange adventure. I 
was rather late at the cars. The lesson held 
me back. When I arrived nearly all the 
places were occupied, and the conductor was 
shutting the doors. I looked into the first 
division. Among a collection of ugly faces, 
a charming little one, in a violet coloured 
bonnet, was visible, which cast on me a look 
of reproach. Great was my annoyance that 
I had not arrived sooner I But there was 
no remedy. I threw myself into the first 
place I could find, and in a moment a fellow 
passenger, al^o belated, followed me. He 
seemed sad. His appearance was that of a 
gentleman, although he was by no means 
handsome. A white mackintosh did not 
help his appearance, for without that he was 
very stout ; and his bushy whiskers gave a 
still darker hue to his swarthy features. He 

fzed at me with a sort of strange curiosity, 
held my segar the tighter between my 
teeth, and did not speak a word the whole 
way. It seemed to me the locomotive moved 
at the pace of a tortoise. Thejperson alluded 
to scanned me carefully. Wnat was there 
extraordinary in that? The whole town 
knows me ; in the theatres, on the public 
walks, every where I hear fops and officers 
speaking of me by name — " aye, and it seems 
to me that I have somewhere seen that gen- 
tleman before. I think it must have been 
at the concerts/' He must be a lover of 



music. But after all, I know so many 
people I 
At last we lurrived. He in the mackintosh 

fot out before me, went up to my fair iin- 
nown, and said to her a few words, vrhich 
I observed she listened to with an absent 
air. And suddenly she hastened to a comer 
of the gallery — to a place where the old 
nurse, with a handkerchief tied around her 
head, held by the hand a beautiful boy, 
dressed in a Kussian kaftan and coachman's 
hat. The- gentleman in the mackintosh 
stood musing and motionless. I began to be 
tortured by curiosity. Here, thought I, is a 
fine opportunity. The bargain is at an end. 
I am no longer restricted by a promise. 
Now I may find out who she is. 

I bowed respectfully to the person whose 
acquaintance I had avoided making in the 
car. He received my advance very ooldlr* 

"Excuse an impertinent question,'^ said X. 

"What is your pleasure ?" 

"Will you allow me to a^k the name of 
the lady with whom you were just speak- 
ing ?" 

He gazed at me incredulously. 

" You are joking. It is not possible that 
you do not know her name." 

"It is a fact that I do not/' 

" And do you not visit that lady?" 

"Nor 

" And do not know where she lives V 

"Nor 

" But you are acquainted with her ?" 

" I have had the happiness of meeting 
with her occasionally in the cars." 

" And have conversed with her no where 
except in the cars V 

" No where." 

" On your word of honor?" 

" Aye, on my word of honor." 

The gentleman in the mackintosh threw 
his arms around my neck, and almost stifled 
me with his embraces. I thought he had 
gone mad. 

" Stop this, hold off," cried I. 

" Is there such a scoundrel a« I (Hi earth ? 
I imagined — God knows what — that you had 
appointments with her every day, and that 
she was deceiving me. But still I thought 
that she could not deceive* me. . . Allow 
me to embrace you! — again — still again! 
You are my saviour. You have restored my 
peace of mind. You are my benefactor, 
lou . . . I . . ." with these words 
he rushed after my fair unknown, leaving 
me as ignorant of her name as when I first 
accosted him. 

15th October. 
To-day I received the following note, 
without signature : — 
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You yesterday gave me away in mar- 
Maxim Ivanovitch has done 00 muck 
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for me, that I cannot, and ou|^t not to, re- 
fuse him. fie says that for my good fame, 
and for the sake of my son, I am bound to 
become his wife, and I feel that he is ri^ht. 
God's will be done! Maxim Ivanovitch 
having been informed of our acquaintance 
by the gamester I pointed out to you, be- 
came very much troubled. But you set his 
mind at rest. My first husband has no 
longer any need to conceal himself. His 
affairs were adjusted on his promise to re- 
turn to me my son. My son is now with 
me, and I shiul continue to live for him. 
We shall soon be on foreign soil. Farewell I 
be happy." . . . . 

** P. S. — ^In your future trips upon the 
railroad, sometimes think of me." . . . 

St, Petbrsbueg, Oct. 15, 1841. 



LIFE IN WASHINGTON.* 

« For an manner of m jnatrales, 
And jestonrs that tellen tales, 
Both of weepjnge and of yame, 
And of all that longeth nnto Ikme.** 

Bun OF Sni Topas. 

POLITICAL ASPIRANTS. 

Sources of Promotion — Nepotism — Old Re- 
miniscencesj Political^ Classic and Con- 
sular — Influence of Ladies on Governmental 
Appointments — the Due de Richelieu in- 
dited to Women for his Chreatness — What 
may he effected by Address — Building on 
Others — Approctching Vacancies — The 
disappointed Candidates — Decayed Gen- 
tility — Hangers On — What these Repre- 
sent — A vast Inconvenience — Alterative 
Power of Labor. 

''The Nightingale ient for to Goart~ 
No fooner known, the bird grew rain, 

It tom'd his brain 1 
Be shook his fiathers, swelled his creet ; 
Before the break of daj, 
He flew, bis orders to obey ; 
And left the hen to make the nert. 

** He n«T«r folt before sneh pride; 

Though crippled, cHA and crack'd his note^ 
The royal smile each want supi^ied ; 

Qare him a new mdodions throat, 
And youth, and health and ftme ; 

Gave spirit, voice and ait, 

Gare rapture to his loyal heart. 
Tears to his life and honor to his name." 

In looking to the sources of promotion, 
we will not presume to take any account of 
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official corruption or oorhiptibilitj ; or 
hazard so much as a conjecture, that pri- 
vate friendship is rewarded, or political 
support purchased by place. Nepotism is 
an offence, from which the administration 
of this country has always been singularly 
free, affording in this a curious contrast to 
the use made of governmental patrona^ 
the other side of the Atlantic, and which in 
Great Britain, may be said to have reached 
its climax in the days of the celebrated 
Walpole, on whose behoof, was issued the 
following satirical programme, on his again, 
after a hurried succession of ministers, 
resuming power : — 

" First Lord of the Treasury— Mr. Wal- 
pole. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer — Ditto. 

Clerk of the Rolls — Walpoie's son. 

Customs of London — Walpole's second 
son. 

Secretary of the Treasury — ^Walpole's bro- 
ther. 

Post Master General — Ditto. 

Secretary of Ireland — ^Ditto. 

Secretary to Post Master General — ^Wal- 
pole's brother-in-law. 

Tantce molts erat Walpole condere gfntem, 
God save the King." 

The power, indeed, has been carried 
further, Caligula made a Consul of his 
horse ; Horace, in one of his satires, gives a 
humorous account of a Piriapus, that by the 
whim of the workmen was cut into a god 
from a useless log of wood, a PHapus that 
in giving the history of its own deification, 
expresses astonishment, that though in the 
Esquiliae -(the gardens of the court), he 
still talked in a strain befitting his extrac- 
tion, a misfortune for which the poet 
assigns him at last the despicable business 
of scaring crows. 

No political aspirant, however, if true to 
his own intereste, fails to secure the good 
will of the ladies of Washington, even 
though, in order to do this, he has to study 
his outside indefatigably, and be all 
grimaces and congee. The whole history of 
political promotion in the subordinate ranks, 
18 the history of womanly influence; and 
though ladies cannot be charged with the 
ambition of Catherine II., of Kussia, it is 
nevertheless true that they exert, continu- 
ally, a very effective, if not very discernable 
influence on the official muster-roll. It is so 
now, it has been so always. There is no want- 
ing of historic precedent. "You know," 
says Lord Chesterfield, "the Due de 
Richelieu, now Marichal Cordtm bleu, 
GentUhomme de la Chambre, twice Ambas- 
sador, Ac. By what means? Not by the 
purity of his character, the depth of his 
knowledge, or any uncommon penetration 
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and sagacity. Women alone formed and 
raised him. The Dutchess of Burgundy 
took a fancy to him, and had him before he 
was sixteen years old ; this put him in 
fashion among the beau monde^ and the late 
Begent's eldest daughter, now Madame de 
Modene, took him next, and was near 
marryin|5 him. These early connections 
with women of the first distinction, gave 
him those manners, graces, and address 
which you see he has ; and which, I can 
assure you, are all that he has ; for, strip 
him of them, and he will be one of the poor- 
est men in Europe. Man nor woman can- 
not resist an engaging exterior. It will 
|>]ease ; it will make its way." He gives 
this further illustration, which we humbly 
comoiend to all political aspirants, of what 
may be done by address, manners, and 
graces, only: '*What do you think made 
our friend. Lord Albermarle, Colonel of a 
re^im^at of guards. Governor of Virginia, 
Groom of the State, and Ambassador to 
Paris; amoontins in all, to sixteen or 
seventeen thoosand pounds a year. Was it 
his birth? No; a Dutch gentleman only. 
Was it his estate ? No ; he had none. 
Was it his learning, his parts, his political 
abilities ? You can answer these questions 
•9i& easily, and as soon as I can ask them. 
What was it, then? He pleased, and by 
pleasing became a favorite, and by becom- 
ing a favorite, became all that he has been 
since. Show me one instance, where intrin- 
sic worth and merit, unassisted by exterior 
accomplishments, have raised any man so 
high.'' The political aspirant of this day, 
discarding merit as a hopeless means, 
strives to build on others. Intent on this 
one object, he, haunts hotels, makes the 
acquaintance of strangers, and never objects 
at any time to a social t^e a tite. Is 
remarkably good natured as long as he 
fancies you can serve him, but discards you 
the moment he discovers this to be hope- 
lessly impossible. He may be with or with- 
out an office ; but follows the rule of ambi- 
tion, and on whatever step of the ladder he 
may stand, would climb tne higher. Those 
who with patient spirit calculate on ap- 
proaching vacancies, laying their snares 
accordingly, only to be in each one succes- 
sively disappointed, have always, in their 
fate, brought to our minds an eccentric 
character, who was for half a century, phy- 
sician to Chelsea Hospital, and the windows 
of whose apartments looked into the college 
court and walks. How often, always with 
new pleasure, have we pictured this humor* 
ist sitting at his window, enjoying his own 
thoughts and smiles, at the presumption of 
the members of the faculty, who were wont 
to enjoy themselves in the contemplation of 
the advantages of the situation, by reason of 



its vicinity to the metropolis, the beauty oi 
the surrounding scenery, and, more Mian 
all, the advanced age of the doctor, the 
desirability of his situation, and the proba- 
ble early termination of his earthly career. 
Though already out of soundings, we may 
as well tell the full story. One day, from 
his observatory, the doctor espied a phy- 
sician, accompanied by a friend, taking a 
survey of the spot. The friend was jointing 
out to the candidate the pleasant situation 
of the medical apartments, and enumerating 
the various advantages of the college resi- 
dence.^ The doctor, fond of a joke, and 
unwilling to lose such an opportunity, im- 
mediately descended. A few words served 
for his introduction ; when, turning to the 
physician, he said: "So, ^ir, I find you 
are one of the candidates to succeed me J' 
The physician bowed, and he proceeded^ 
"But you will be confoundedly disap- 
pwointed." "Disappointed,'' said the phy- 
sician, with quivering Hps. "Yes," re- 
turned the doctor, " you expect to outliTe 
me, but I can discern from your counte- 
nance, and other concomitant circumstanoee, 
that ^ou are deceiving yourself — ^you will 
certainly die first; though, as I have nothing 
to expect from that event, I shall not rejoice 
at your death, as I am persuaded you would 
at mine.'' So, accordingly, died the candi- 
date, so lived the doctor, diverting hiamelf 
with checking the aspiring hopes of his 
brethren of the faculty, that whensoever he 
saw a physican on the look out, he U8«d to 
go down and comfort him in like manner; 
his progpnostications^ in every instaace, 
being verified. 

A political asnirant may i^ways, in 
Washington, be aetected under the garb 
of decayed gentility. Having spent his last 
80U in hopeless angling, he goes away for a 
few months to re-appear again with stock 
replenished for anotner campaign, however 
brief. Should he not do this, he changes to 
that frightful species of animal, termed a 
hanger on, in which capacity his decayed 
gentility tends to a state of neatness and 
disciplined dandyism. For hangers on, 
singular as the announcement may strike, 
have their perquisites, their patrons, their 
encouragers ; if only shell luce, they can 
manage to attach themselves to the ship of 
state. 

Choice aspirants, these, with debilitated 
intellects, wnose lives are chequered with 
many variations, and whom adversity has 
quite sufficiently marked "for her own/' 

It is an infinite pity that this motley con- 
gregation of divisions, 43ub-divi8ion8, rents 
ana remnants of parties, should ever be 
called out of the ^nd systctti of dissipa- 
tion, to i^plj their extraordinary under- 
standings to any form of industrious toil, in 



order to be provided for. Yet, bo it must 
be, by the decrees of Fate, in the Circean 
vineyard. A century and a half, or the 
breadth of the wide Atlantic, has unhappily 
not served to lessen the force of the senten- 
tious suggestions of a letter-writer to the 
brethren of many hours: — "Though you 
are in the first line of celebrity upon 
tbe salt box, you must, in this merit 
crushing age, be more than super-excel- 
lent to obtain a livelihood. You must, 
alas ! you must condescend to what, I know, 
appears severely shocking to the sublimity 
ot your ideas ; you must work (what an 
ignoble monosyllable)! perhaps sit cross- 
legged on a shop-board, or insinuate through 
the awl-pierced sole the bristle pointed 
thread;^ or stoop to even more degrading 
occupations. If you feel your heroic soul 
revolt against such employments, only give 
yourselves time to make a few reflections. 
The alterative powers of such a regimen 
may nevertheless affect favourably your fu- 
ture lives." 

CTo l>e continued.) 



THBEJi; MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS,* 

The governmental system of the Shakers, 
Hke 80 many other features of their organi- 
zation, is a very curious anomaly. At New 
Lebanon, New York, where is located the 
largest of their Societies, and which is con- 
sidered the head-quarters of the "Believers,'' 
reside for most of the time two persons, 
called "Ministers," and recognised as the 
two C|iiefe of the Shaker hierarchy. "What 
is the precise mode of their appointment to 
their office, I know not; but their mandates 
cure authoritative without appeal (unles I 
greatly mistake), through all the several 
communities in the United States. During 
my brief Shakerhood, there came from New 
Lebanon a command, that, with the 31st of 
the following December, pork should be 
banished from all Shaker tables and larders, 
and living swine exiled from the domains of 
the "Believers." Not only was there i^o hes- 
itation about obeying this rescript, but there 
was not even so much as the slightest chal- 
lenge or discussion of its propriety. 

Other mandates of like character had 

Preceded my entering their association, 
'hus all Shakers under thirty years old, 
were forbidden to use tobacco in any shape, 
whatever their antecedent habits might have 
been. To those past thirty, the weed was 
allowed, us a merciful ooi^essioa (I pre- 
sume), to mortal frailty. 
By the same authority, all tiie ordinary 

* ContioiMd from ,p«ci 16, of 



stimulatbg liquors had been prohibited 
several years before, and recently the same 
interdict had been extended to dder. Their 
scrupulosity, however, was not so stringent, 
as to forbid their projiting by the juice of 
the apple, for they^stiU continued to make 
cider from their annual superflux of apples, 
and to vend it to " those m the outer dark- 
ness." I know not on what ground they 
justified this presentation to the lips of 
others of a beverage, whose use by them- 
selves they regarded as sinful. Very likely 
they deemed the case of the "world's 
people," so desperate, that it mattered little 
what they either did or forbore doing. And 
for a kindred reason, perhaps, they sold to 
the " outsiders" the swine, whose flesh was 
henceforward to be an "abomination," in 
their own eyes. 

By these " Ministers" were appointed the 
two "Elders" and two " Elderesses," who 
presided over each several Slwiker "Fam- 
ily." These Families, as I before re- 
marked, ranged from fifty to a hundred 
souls each. Of these four family Chiefs, 
one of either sex, entitled the *'head 
Elder and Elderess," held the main author- 
ity, the second Elder and Elderess being 
little other than their counsellors and mes- 
sengers. Over their particular Families 
these two " heads" exercised apparently the 
same irresponsible and unquestionable au- 
thority, as did the two " Ministers" over the 
communities at large. Greater authority, 
indeed, for the entire goings on of the 
Family, down to its minutest items, were 
regulated by their simple ipse dixit. You 
might often see one transferred from a 
species of employment rather agreeable to 
him, to one quite the reverse, by a simple 
order accompanied with no word of explana- 
nation. And vou would see that order 
obeyed, and the change effected without 
resistance or hesitation, and without reasons 
asked. At my entrance, a certain litte man 
held the office of doctor among them, his 
medical practice consisting in the adminis- 
tration of various herbs, grown on the 
domain, in tbe shape either of decoctions or 
essences. The post was generally consid- 
ered a rather dignified one, and was there^ 
fore specially acceptable to its present occu- 
pant, who, hke very much under-sized men 
generally, was largely endowed with self- 
esteem and approbativeness. But somehow 
he had, at various times, given considerable 
offence by the arrogant exercise of his 
functions. According to the wonted fashion 
he was privately complained of to the Elder, 
and one day he was required by the latter 
to surrender his essence-phials and herb- 
bundles, and needle and " goose" in hand, 
to resume the crossed-legged attitude proper 
to his original vocation. That the mannikin 
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was Borely galled in his tenderest point, 
must have been the fact, as every bodjr 
knew. But he complied with the requisi- 
tion without remonstrance, and without 
even exhibiting a glum phiz on the occa- 
non. 

On the other hand, his successor and sub- 
stitute was, by no means, particularly grati- 
fied with his new official investiture. For 
he was an old man, far on towards the 
" used up" predicament, pinched with rheu- 
matism, ana greatly preierring his present 
vocation, which was to sit by the fire and 
whittle pegs for fastening loops in broom- 
handles, to the manifold " botherations" of 
the herb-dispensing life in conjunction with 
his existing duties. He, however, obeyed, 
also without remonstrance, only relieving 
his mind by a few groanings among his 
intimates. 

The Shakers have not got bevond the 

Proverbial American fondness for titles, 
'he word " deacon," which is employed by 
them in its original sense of " functionary," 
or " official," without reference to the kind 
of function or office, was applied very 
largely and variously. Thus tne person, 
who supervised and kept in order the yard, 
was entitled the "yard-deacon ;" the gentle- 
man, who looked after and fed the hogs, the 
"hog-deacon," &c., &c. And strange as it 
may sound, notwithstanding their far ad- 
vance in spiritual things, it seemed to me, 
that these dignities were as highly prized by 
the " Believers," both those who neld and 
those who held them not as yet, as militia 
colonelcys and captaincys are valued by the 
"world's people!" 

On the whole, then, we witness among the 
Shakers the anomaly of a completely auto- 
cratic system of government unhesitatingly 
exercised, and as unhesitatingly submitted to, 
in the heart of a land of democratic ideas, 
habits and institutions. Nicholas is not 
more absolute in Russia, than is the Eider 
among the members of his special "Family," 
so long as they continue members. True, he 
has not the power of life and death, nor may 
he inflict incarceration or stripes, and, more- 
over, all may quit Shakerdom at their own 
pleasure. But here I am reminded of 
another among the countless anomalies of 
human nature, which is worthy remark. 
On those, who have remained long enough in 
a Shaker comniunity to become pretty tho- 
roughly leavened with its spirit, that spirit 
appears to fasten a very strong hold. Nu- 
merous instances have occurred of such per- 
sons getting discontented and leaving ; but, 
in almost every such case the migrating in- 
dividual feels completely "out of his ele- 
ment" while abroad in the world, and even 
seems to be tormented by a sense of guiltf as 
if, in severing his old ties, he had perpetrated 



a sin. At all events, this class of persons is 
very apt to return at no distant date, and beg 
to be re-admitted — ^a boon, which with some 
accompanying conditions is (I believe) for 
the most part granted. Not long before 
my initiation one of these "apostatizing 
Shakers" (as the name goes), was re-admitted 
after an absence of twenty years, during which 
he had again and again supplicated for this 
favor. He is, even now, a malcont^it and 
an eternal grumbler, and it was doubtless 
this organic disposition, which occasioned 
his original departure. But, being oat in 
the wide world, he found provocatives of his 
innate discontent to be more instead of lest 
numerous, than in his peaceful Shaker seclu- 
sion, and he was glad to get back, even 
though it cost him a twenty years' strug- 
gle I 

The whole number of Shakers in this 
country is but small, not probably transcend- 
ing 8,000, at the highest, and, most likely, 
falling considerably below this. Nothing, at 
the first glance, would seem more unac- 
countable than this, when we consider, on 
the one hand, the extreme poverty existing 
among certain classes with its accompani- 
ments of hunger and cold, and a thousand 
miseries beside : and, on the other, the over- 
flowing abundance of all the material com- 
forts of life prevailing in every Shaker cwn- 
munity without exception. This paucity of 
numbers may be owing in part to a total ig- 
norance concerning Shakerism among those, 
whose material state might be so vastly bene- 
fitted by joining its communities. 

But another thing is true touching IheM 
sufiering ones, however strange it may seem. 
By some inexplicable species of attachment 
they are fast l)Ound to the very localities of 
their squalor and wretchedness ! Else why 
don't they quit them ? Why do they still 
continue to overcrowd the worse than dog- 
kennels of our cities, instead of migrating to 
the country ? It is idle to say they could not 
do this. Did they but show a desire or even 
a willingness to ao it, the means would even 
gladly be provided by the communi^es, 
where they are often a burden and a nursery 
of felons. I am not, of course, speaking of 
the honest, virtuous poor, but of that cmss 
who are ever complaining of their woes, 
and yet persist in cleaving to the places and 
circumstances, which breed them. 
(To be continxied.) 



A BALL IN GOTHAM. 

BY ONE WHO WAS KOT TH£B1. 

We doubt not, that many of our general 
readers have more than once had their 
attention called to divers popular sketch^ 
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of life among our first cirdee, wMdi as 
regards occur aq/, (!) both of description and 
spirit, are little less than miraouloas. Our 
<mly wonder on reading these romantic 
chapters, is that the readers who believed 
them to be faithful transcripts of the doings 
of the upper ten, have not long since risen 
up en masse for the purpose of extirpating a 
league of monsters, compared with whom 
the Borgias and the Sieur de Gilles were 
gentle innocents. But to be serious for an 
instant — the writer who unjustly libels or 
ridicules in any form whatever, a large 
class of the community, and is prompted 
by no higher motive than malignant envy, 
or the still baser desire of acquiring a vul- 
gar popularity, by pretending to depict in 
we blackest hues, the social phases of a life 
of which he knows nothing, is in every 
respect, as guilty as the common private 
slanderer, and it is to be regretted that 
there are no laws extant for his punishment. 
"We deem these remarks an appropriate 
introduction to the following burlesque, 
which is, as a sketch of fashionable life, 
scarcely more exaggerated than the literary 
libels to which we refer. 

Mblancthon Monibags was a millionaire 
— need we add more to convince our reader 
that this will not only be a tale of infamy, 
mystery and crime, but also one of the most 
thrilling, harrowing, talented and well writ- 
ten articles ever contributed to this or any 
other paper ? 

One year previous to the epoch, at which 
our legend commences, Melancthon Moni- 
bags might have been seen, with his wife, 
ooflecting rags and bones in our public 
thoroughfares. Fortune had smiled upon 
their efforts, wealth had rolled into their 
mossy coffers, and now, thanks to the 
accursed venomous demon of gold, which 
palsies every effort, and benumbs every 
intellect, they shone the acknowledged 
leader and twin polar stars of fashion, 
refinement, bell letters, and etiquette. 

It was the eve of a splendid ball, and 
Melancthon Monibags awaited, in his gor- 
geous halls, the approach of those who 
should be unfortunate, or hardy enough, to 
form the first arrival. His beautiful and 
accomplished wife reclined near him on a 
richly carved ivory epergnu, languishly fan- 
ning herself with an exquisite briqueton of 
the latest fashion. Her husband was the 
first to speak. 

" My lady V* 

" Sir, my lord," she answered. 

Our readers are not, we presume, aware 
that in the so-called "first circles'' of our 
Atlantic cities, the venal aristocracy are in 
the habit of addressing each other by titles, 
which they purchase during that hegira of 



fnyolons folly, the ^uid tOQr, at the des- 
potic court or Great Britain. We are credi* 
bly informed, that in a comer of the back 
parlor of St. James', there is placed a small 
table, behind which Queen Victoria's eldest 
son sits, from morning to night, selling at a 
high price, different grades of feudal rfuik 
to all comers. Among the purchasers of 
our own country, these titles are only 
sported partout (or in private), at tiieir 
guilty revels; being kept, for the preserU, 
carenilly concealed from what they invarift- 
bly term " the vulgar world." 

" My Lady," resumed Melancthon, " me- 
seems 'tis late — ^no gueste have yet arrove 1" 

" Nay, my lord," she replied, toying with 
her ivory fingers amid her raven curls, 
"'Tis hardly, as yet, SAM. Would'st 
have it said that any ball of ours at suoh $, 
vulgar outside hour begun ?" 

'*By my halidomel" answered Melano- 
thon, "that were indeed low flung. But 
hist! Methinks I hear the wheels of aa 
4tag6re a-stopping outside I" 

'Twas indeed so, and soon the voices of a 
hundred pampered menials were heard re- 
peating to each other, and announcing the 
name and rank of the new comer, 'l" was 
the Count de Bonbon, who, owing to a 
defect in the machinery of his wateh, had 
accidentally arrived an hour before he 
intended. But with all the tact of a 
Frenchman, he readily extricated himself 
from this embarrassing fixer* No sooner 
had he bowed to Melancthon, and grace- 
fully saluted the lady on either cheek, ere 
he remarked — 

" I was tell by your servant, zat you was 
have one beeg leetle b^l zis evening, and zat 
I most come, but I tink I would first make 
one leetail aftairnoon call, four five hour 
before any body arrive — eh I" 

*• Ah I" replied Mrs. Monibags, " we are 
always quite r^herch€ to see you Count. 
Will you not seat yourself on the tapis f* 

The Count did so, and with a polished 

Eoliteness, peculiar to his nation, removed 
is hat, which he had, until this instant, 
inadvertently suffered to remain upon his 
head. Raismg his feet, and reposing them 
upon a gilded grillon of geranium wood, he 
accepted from an obsequious valet a pearl 
goblet, filled with the sparkling quet4e de ecq 
d*eau de vie de Genievre, so much in vogue 
at the soirees of the €lite. Having drained 
it to the dregs, he nonchalantly nurled it 
into a corner, while Monibags exclaimed — 

** Let us amuse ourselves with a game of 
tissonier, Conrad ! Rupert 1 — ^what, ho there, 
without — ^the cards I" 

The cards were brought. They were 
formed of the finest ivory, the spots worked 
in gold and gems, and the diamonds rep- 
resented by real brilliants of immense 




Tttlae. Need we say that they ffambled— 
that the treacherous wife, while dispensine 
smiles of honeyed dalliance to the deluded 
guest, slyly intimated to her husband, by 
winking, the state of the Count's hand ? 

Demon of fashion I insatiate fiend I 'tis to 
Monibags, and such as he, that thou art a 
presiding household diytnity. Gaze out, oh 
reader, into the death night, which twines 
oonyolYolus-like around the roots of a mis- 
called Social Organization. Ha, 'tis dark. 
His night-mareish, and redolent of groans 
and clanking chains I Behold the Tartar on 
his wild foray, the pirate darting o'er some 
Indian sea! — ^^ese alone know thee not, thou 
▼ampire of Socmty !— over their path alone 
shines afar a faint dim radiance portending 
ibe advent of the coming day, when man 
siiall rule unfettered I 

But a few thousand dollars had changed 
hands, ere other guests arrived, and the scene 
speedily assumed that air of dissipation and 
infiftmy so characteristic of all the soirees of 
the " upper ten." No sooner were the gor- 
geous ateliers of the dwelling thronged, ere 
revelry, hand in hand wiai guilt, raged 
furiously around. Many of the guests could 
be seen plundering the "vmat nots," 
and filling their capacious pockets with 
obj ects of vertu. Emerald vases and amethy- 
stine bardiglios were smuggled awav under 
coat-skirts. Here, a lady accidentally broke 
a diamond studded candelabrum for the sake 
of picking up, in the confusion, a few pieces, 
while there, a knot of mustachioed exqui- 
sites fought savagely for a handful of 
cameos. Over all rose the clangor of music, 
for there was dancing. But what dancing 1 1 
'Twas the immodest waltz — the delirious 
polka, the meretricious mazourka, the indel- 
icate deux temps, the shameless schottische, 
all whirling together in extinguishable con- 
ftision, and forming, so to speak, one be- 
wildering bundle. Here, some innocent, 
lovely, unsuspecting female could be seen 
languishingly reclinms in the maze, encir- 
cled by the whiskerandoed libertine — ^form- 
ing a scene at which the true patriot could 
only exclaim, " Oh iemporay Moses P' 
One cavalier was making terrific efforts to 
waltz gracefully — an attempt which was 
somewhat difficult, owing to his having 
slipped into either skirt pocket, a weighty 
and gorgeously bound volume of Bizarre, 
which he had filched from a centre table, 
and which knocked about, in dancing, like 
cannbn balls. 

'^'Tyionibags had, with lavish hospitality, 
fitted up the lower saloon of his princely 
mansion as a bar-room, and here his guests 
were suppUed (gratis) with every potation 
which they choose to order. 

The loud discharge of a volley of fire-arms 
suddenly announped to the guests that sup^ 



per was ready. As a dead silMiee fausbed 
that vast assembly, a broad part cochcn wu 
suddenly thrown open, displaying to their 
eyes a scene of more than unrivall^ splendor 
and oriental magnificence. 

Adown the lordly hall defiled lui avenue 
of stately palm-trees laden with golden (rait; 
amid whose intertwining arms fluttered and 
sang birds of every plumage and of everj 
clime. Here and there fountains of siher 
squirted high in air streams of cok^e, 
essence of cinnamon, peppermint, of tea- 
berry, and other rare ana costly perftunes. 
In the centre, beneath the o'er arching 
boughs, tables were spread, groaning with 
every luxury of the season. There was the 
luscious choucroviej flanked by hot roast- 
turkey and pommes de terre mach^, piles of 
chickens and of beef steaks, of gateaux de 
buckwheat and saucisses de Jersie, bowls (rf 
pot de poivre a la clam, with thousands d 
Cbincoteague oysters spread invitingly on tke 
shell. But the viande were not all of this 
innocent nature, for 't is only in dishes sea- 
soned with the zest of cruelty that our pam- 
pered aristocrats can whet liieir jaded appe- 
tites. There was the paOy de faw gran, 
composed of the livers of geese put to deatii 
by the most elaborate torture. There were 
pigs, which by a refinement of cruelty, biid 
been whipped to death with their own talk 
There were — but no— the pen refuses to fur- 
ther trace such horrors! 1 1 * * ♦ 

The banquet had but added fuel to the 
flame, the excitement grew more terrible- 
madder whirled the waltz — ^busier was the 
bar-tender, while here and there the screams 
of ladies could be heard, as Uie gentlemen 
sportively chased them up and down the 
corridors, and in and out of -4Jie parlours. 
Suddenly a loud and angry shout startled 
the air, and was followed by sounds and a 
scene which beggars description. In the 
centre of an angry group stood Monibags 
brandishing a champagne bottle, and waging 
a fierce war with several men, tipsy as him- 
self. "You lie r — "Shut your pan I" 
"Hoo-roar?" "Go it. Bags 1"— "Hit him 
again !'' could be heard, and then the whole 
assembly joined in one indistinguishable 
fight and massacre. Furniture was whacked 
in pieces for clubs, weapons and slung shots 
were drawn, the gas was sudd^r\^ turned off^ 
and all was plunged in o^ *^ idl chorus of 
death, desperation, and ^ \>fi'ril * * * 

Such, reader. ?s r ' , means exaggerated 
description >' j,a among the " upper 

ten," as.4» ..hiy is. The writer "has not 
attenu^n^'^and sets down not in malice.'' 
And it is over suck scenes of daily and 
nightly occurrence, that the star spanned 
bamner of liberty is permiUed to wave and 
the glorious eagle of freedcmi to flap his 
wings 1 1 Oh temupwa ! O Moses!!! 
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I In PMUddpU*. A Sfttfar*. By 
dab^Je. Philadelpbk, 1854. 

— " OcmtabU vacuus coram lairohe viator,** 
This is one of a series of polyglot quotations 
appended to the title of some verses in 
heroic metre, which form the subject of our 
present notice. They are clearly printed 
upon forty-one pages of fine, white paper, 
neatly stitched together, and only not a 
pamphlet, because slimly bound in boards — 
moth-coloured covers, that seem characteris- 
tic of similar ephemera, that have lately 
struggled to light, not at the cost of printers 
and publishers, but wholly through the 
vanity of ill-directed ambition. 

The production b^ore us is somewhat in 
the nature of an elaborated "Carrier's 
Address,'' though not inspired by that 
kindly feeling which usually prompts those 
annual efforts of the local muse, that are 
sure to be met by a small gratuity at the 
door on Christmas day. 

For the benefit of our author (in default 
of any other application suggested by the 
motto), we th«s freely translate his line 
from Juvendj "The writer who has no 
reputation to lose may snap his fingers in 
the face of critics." 

True, he may; but at the same time 
it behooves us, in the spirit of impartial 
criticism, not, indeed, to break a butterfly 
upon a wheel (for a serious article would be 
entirely out or proportion with the insigni- 
ficance of the culprit), but to impale, as it 
were, upon a pin a noxious insect which, 
if let alone, might breed others after its 
kind. 

Peter Pindar, Jr., is a disappointed man. 

His " Lines to ," found no favour in 

the sight of the Daily Register, or his 
Charade had been rejected from the poet's 
corner of the Saturdax/ Courier, Where- 
upon he attacks, with his bitter sarcasm, all 
such aspirants as have been more fortunate 
in Becurins a niche in those well-known 
temples of fame. 

Here is the key he unconsciously gives us 
of his glowing invectives : — 

Once J . 'f enougb to spin like these, 



- hopes like them to plet 



My Idle rh^ 

But alas I , 

Stem enry rises with her wa.. t . n; 
And older hetrts, hj oalloas time gro ' 'Id, 
The cheering light of sympathy withhold I ' 

This, we are told, was " a youthful freak," 
(aud, as expede Herculem, so, conversely, 
descending from the herculean proportto&a 



of the matured poet, we can easily imagine 
what a figure he must have cut, when he 
first sprawled upon poetio feet), but, never- 
theless, the treatment he received rankled 
in his breast; and now, in his riper years, 
he determines to "shame the fools,'' and 
expose them in a Dunoiad, of which h« 
shows himself; confessedly, the hero. 

The names introduced (with unblushing 
effrontery printed in full), are but little 
known, perhaps with a few exceptions, to 
the general reader. But vre do protest 
a^inst that shameful abuse of the liberty 
of the press whioh will sufi^er with impunity 
an anonymous scribbler, limited only by tiie 
depth of his purse, to spread broadcast over 
the town, printed in double pica, uid clearly 
impressed upon white paper, names of indi- 
viduals in private life, who have provoked 
his spleen, simply by obtaining a position 
to which he has in vain aspired, and only 
obnoxious to public criticism, by the singu- 
larity of observing, with the strictest decorum, 
the proprieties of polite society. 

Had we but the pencil of Leech, we would 
have laid aside the pen on this occasion, 
and have graced the pages of Bizarrb with 
a picture. 

On one side of our gayest thoroughfare, 
in front of a stately mansion, should be 
stationed a coach and pair, out of which 
should step, radiant witn smiles, some fair 
exemplar of our citv's boast, in the way of 
grace and beauty ; her bonnet as much off 
the head as you please, but only the more 
to expose a face of such exquisite sweetness 
as Leech only can draw. Her cavalier, 
(aiding her in the descent), should be 
elegantly attired in all that fashion could 
desire — not even omitting the obnoxious 
moustache. 

In the foreground of the picture (unhap- 
pily not a caricature), should stand an 
individual intently gazing upon the uncon- 
scious group that has excitea his attention, 
with a stupid, ironical leer, compounded of 
envy, hatred and malice. He should be 
dressed in that certain style of dirty foppery 
which is conventional with his class, — a 
glossy hat half bDund in crape, a black 
satin waistcoat heavily hung in chains, a 
Newmarket coat with brass buttons, pol- 
ished boots turned up at the toes like skates. 
His hands should be in his breeches pock- 
ets, into the depths of one of which he is 
diving for a nimjble sixpence to fee a ragged 
urchin at his side, who is catering tolis 
fancy, with a copy of the Sunday mercury. 
Out of one of the flap pockets of his coat, 
should issue a partially revealed book, 
labelled, " Parnassus in Philadelphia," The 
whole thottld be signifioantly inscribed — 
Satire I 
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So mQoh for the spirit of the book. Now 
for its execution, ne shall sum up hastily, 
a few of the most flagrant errors of 
Orthoepy, Syntax and Pro^dy that abound 
in its still fewer pages. 

First are invoked the ** shades of mighty 
heroes dead/' to oppose the crowd of 
modem critics who have involved them and 
Peter Pindar, Jr., in a common ruin. 

Why art thou* Toic«leif T do the noUn eria 
Of Pr&toe and Ceniore ye aUkt dupi$tf 

The only shade of the mighty dead who 
would respond to this appeal, we conceive, 
would be that of Lindley Murray, who 
doubtless would tell the author that 

— ^— do th« noisy crie« 
ye alike defplse? 

was not English syntax, which never suffers 
the object to be introduced between the pre- 
dicate and its subject. 

Further on, we are entertained by a still 
more puzzling couplet, 

T it hard to say CA«wAom most i4ty riiares 
Who wields the lash or him who tamely bears f 

An old acquaintance hardly recognisable in 
its new face. 
In addition to this we are informed that — 

M^Mackin too, as older pens can tell, 
Once sang as loud as thul 

Moreover, we are enjoined to 

Yield modest worUi the eredit that is due, 
Nor careless leave Uy hardy noticed, pau, 

" Artistic Read" (who must be extremely 
indebted to the discriminating taste of our 
author) meets with this commendation — 

In thee, proud Philadelphia, one hard gaint 
WhOf unlike most its authors, ha$t some brains. 

But touching the matter of prosody. Peter 
Pindar, Jr., unlike Dr. Wolcott, or his clas- 
sical protonym, without openly confessing to 
Pindarics, indulges, suo more^ in little irre- 
gularities of versification, which seem to flow 
quite spontaneously from his- pen. Witness 
a broken distich from Milton — ' 

— -~— though oppress'd and ftll^ 
m give not Heaven for lost. 



<*■ We may here remark, driUr (not to infatxluce so trtviol 
a stricture into the body of our text), that Peter Pindar, 
Jr., uses the second person singular in a plural pense 
whenever the occarion or his verse may require it--as 
thus:— 

O men at wrath, !».,— let's have mon news. 
Nor kill subscribers with thy dull reviews 1 



Thiu ui§0iii9«t]^ t^rtorod into & ^oa«yl- 

labic — 

Tboufl^ emdied tad Mien HI give not Heaven Ibr lost. 

In another instance, by the same Procnw- 
tean management, the word ''cloaking' is 
converted into a trisyllable — 

Shame not religious fervour in our eyes» 
By elo-«-king In sueh disgusting guise. 

We are indebted to the classical ele^uice 
of this lively brochure for a new and ing^ 
nious method of manufacturing verses. Tne 
receipt is simply this: Take the names of 
the nine Muses (they are admirably adapted 
to the purpose, and can be found in " Tooke's 
Pantheon'^), and have them at your fin^iv' 
ends. Whenever you find yourself in a tisht 
place, immediately Hail! one of them, totallj 
regardless of the peculiar province or espe- 
[ ciai tutelage of tne individual Muae — ^for 
I that is neither here nor there — ^bat only 
remarking the number of syllables that 
compose her name. Thus the appeal may 
be made to Clio, Euterpe, or Melpomene, 
according to the metrical requisitions of the 
verse. And, surely, there is no such great 
departure from established precedent in thus 
economizing the ** tuneful nine,'' instead of 
at once makine a prodigal invocation of the 
whole choir. For, why were the Muses ever 
invented except to assist a poet in distress? 
Care must be taken, however, not to abuse 
this principle by any extravagance on the 
part of the poet — and his well-thumbed 
jLempri^re might easily have informed our 
son of Apollo that the comic Muse, though 
ready enough to answer to her name, would 
only be excited to a broader grin at hearing 
herself called Thd-XiK. 

In a note at the end of the book is a lu- 
dicrous blunder brought about by an inge- 
nious combination of both printer and poet. 
The well-known words of Juvenal " soevior 
armis liueuria incubuit" are given thus : 

" SsBvior armis luxuria incubuit Lnean.** 

From among manv choice flowers of 
rhetoric we cull the following : 

Toung authors strive, wUhpen and brain otfire, 
2b carve their fancies, Ac 

Of a plagiarism he says : 

We soon perceive *t is pilfered by a cheat. 
Like rougfif to hide the weakness of his sheet. 

The following ele^uit expressions smack 
strongly of the shop-board, and throw some 
light upon our author's early training, and 
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the consequent cramping of his nascent 
genias : 

Though Mitteiit iomvm could boaat » grander band 
Of deathless songsters than ioe have on hand, 
Great Philadelphia surely runt them hard I 

In this connexion we may remark that 
there is nothing more disagreeable to a re- 
fined ear than the frequent and irreverent 
introduction of the Divine Name to give 
point to miserable platitudes ; and, hovirever, 
common it may be in the halls of Congress, 
this vice of Feter Pindar, Jr., is never in- 
dulged in by any author of correct judg- 
ment. 

We fear we have already exhausted the 
patience of our reader ; but, at the risk of 
rurther infliction we give some of the con- 
cluding verses of this startling poem. The 
author apostrophizes his quill : 

Thy praises ISnr, thy cnrses h j the score, 
Best thee, my quill, thy thankless mission o'er. 
* # # « « 

Sionid heardtM* JBTebee stay thetr annnal lyre, 
And cease to cloy the press with rhyming mire. 
« # » » # 

Thy aim fulfilled— vice, folly, crushed, give o'er. 
Thank the just Gods, and, happy ^ sing no more. 

This to a quill ! or is it synecdoche — a part 
for the whoky whereby our wag of a satirist 
intends to symbolize himself? 
Not so Pope: 

O sacred weapon I left far Truth's defence. 

Sole dread of FoUy, Yice, and Insolence I 

To all but heaven-directed hands denyM, 

The Muse may give thee, but the Qodt must guide. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Gampbkll, 
with an Original Biography and Notes. Edited by 
£pE8 SABGBirT. Bostou : Phillips, Sampson k Co. 
1854. 

This duodecimo of 474 pages, is sent us 
by Lippincott, Grambo & Co. of this city. It 
were rather a conire-iemps to perpetrate a 
discussion of CampbelPs poetry , at least till 
after the close of the present veneration. As 
a lyrist he took his place, on his first appear- 
ance, among the Immortals of the British 
Parnassus, and from that day to this has 
never been challenged. A few of his lyrics 
will probably co-endure with the language. 
Respecting his other poems, although they 
have enjoyed considerable popularity, there 
has nevertheless existed no small diversity 
of judgment, and it may be doubted whether 
atteiT present matches their original reputa- 
tion. 

However, Campbell's poems must needs 
constitute a part of every complete library. 
And Mr. Sargent deserves very much of the 
public for furnishing so fine an edition of the 



bard's writings, preceded by so ample and 
well digested an account of his life. The 
paper, though not of the finest quality, is 
white and sound, and the type is admirably 
large and distinct. 

For all working day uses, a better edition 
is not likely to be issued, nor is it needed. 

The Attic PhiloNiph«r in Paris. New York: J>,Apph^ 
tonikCo. 1854. 

— A very interesting storv of the events of 
a year kept in journal form. A neai 
pamphlet ot 144 pages. 

For sale in Philadelphia^ by C. G. Hender* 
son & Co., Fifth and Arch streets. 

New York Quarterly. Devoted to Sciwice, Philosophy, 
and Literature, vol. II. No. 4. January, 1864. 

— A highly interesting number of this 
excellent Quarterly. Ito contents are as 
follows: — 

I. Mohammed and the Arabian Empire. 
By Prof. Koeppen. 

II. Methods for the Study of Language. 
By Prof. George W. Greene. 

III. The Blouse in both Hemispheres. 
By Rev. Samuel Osgood. 

IV. Poor-Laws, and the Sources of Pover- 
ty. By Henry Brace, Esq. 

V. De Quincey. By R. T. Ford, Esq. 

VI. Dominique Francois Arago. By Dr. 
B. A. Gould. 

VII. The Danubian Principalities and 
the War. By Rev. C. L. Brace. 

VIII. Contemporary Literature of the 
last three months. 

Articles Nos. II., III., and V., are espe* 
cially interesting. Our readers will, per- 
haps, be astonished at the following, from 
Prof. Greene's article : 

"Manesca's method was the gradual 
solution of a problem — * the discovery of an 
artificial system which should imitate, as 
nearly as possible, nature's mode of impart- 
ing language to children ; a system through 
which every distinct term should be sep- 
arately and carefully introduced, and imme- 
diately and incessantly combined and prac- 
ticed upon with the terms already known.' 
Twenty years of practical teaching gave 
him the solution of this problem ; and the 
result was the method which was long 
known among us, through the copy-books of 
his scholars, as the oral system of Manesca. 
One of those scholars, Mr. Brisbane, carried 
his copy-book with him to Paris, and, in order 
to follow in German, the system which he had 
found so satisfactory for French, requested 
his teacher, a German by the name of 
Ollendorff, to adapt it for him to the Ger- 
man. Soon after, Ollendorff, began to teach 
exclusively by the new method, and soon, 
too, to claim it as his own. In 1829, he had 
already given it a wide circulation, though 
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k was not till six jevn later that he began 
to print it; the first edition appearing in 
numbers, and making its way slowly 
through the press between 1835 and 1837. 
The first edition of Manesca appeared as a 
whole in 1835. 

" There are few instances, we beUeye, in 
the history of methods, of so barefaced an 
appropriation of tiie labours of another. 
Till 1827, Ollendorff had been teaching 
Meidinger's Qrammar. He meets with a 
pupil of Maaesca, who gives him the manu- 
script of Manesca's lessons, to adapt them 
to tne German. In a few months, he comes 
out with a Method, which, in every essen- 
tial principle is the same as Manesca's, and 
elaims it as the gradual growth of his own 
modifications of Meidinger. Upon being 
asked whether he has ever heard of Manes- 
ea's system, he acknowledges that he has ; 
but asserts that it is a rude, undigested 
thing, very diffsrent from his. And, to 
crown all, he prints his book without ever 
alluding to the existence of the manuscript 
lessons. Now, as it is well known to hun- 
dreds of Manesoa's pupils that he had been 
teaching by his method long before 1828 ; 
as it is well known that Ollendorff, up to 
that time, had been teaching by the old 
system of grammar and dictionary ; as it is 
proved by the testimony of Mr. Brisbane, 
that a manuscript of the oral system was put 
into Ollendorff's hands during the winter of 
that year, and the lessons adapted to Ger- 
man for Mr. Brisbane's instruction; can 
there be any doubt that Ollendorff took the 
method which bears his name, directly from 
Manesca ?" 

In concluding his article, the author gives 
the following advice : — 

" If, therefore, we were asked to point out 
the best way of learning, German, for in- 
stance, we would say : 

" Take Ollendorff's method, and study it 
thoroughly, with or without a master. 
Learn the first lesson, and write the exer- 
cises. When you come to the recitation of 
the second lesson, review the first by trans- 
lating the exercises orally. Let every tenth 
or eleventh lesson be a review of the whole, 
and go through the volume twice in this 
way, reviewing d^ly, writing and transla- 
ting vivd voce, "Wnen you have reached 
the seventy-eighth lesson, take up Oehlen- 
schl'ager's German Reader. Learn the voca- 
bulary of the first lesson, and then translate 
it; and in your next exercise from Ollen- 
dorff, introduce as many words and phrases 
from your Header as you can. By tne time 
you have finished your second course in 
Ollendorff, you will be through your Header, 
and will have a stock of words and phrases, 
and a facility in combining them according 



to the priaeiples of the langua^, thai will 
make you perfectly at home in German 
society. 

" And now, if you wish to go farther, and 
make yourself a thorough German scfaolaar, 
take Becker's Grammar, or even Grimm's 
which, by this time, you will easily read in 
the ori^nal. Take, too, a volume of prose, 
something of Goethe or Schiller, and stud j 
it according to Ascham's method of double 
translation; putting your German into 
English one da^, and your English back 
again, the next, into German. Take also a 
volume of history or tales, any well-written 
narrative, and use it as a text-book for 
narrations, like those we have described in 
speaking of Jacotot's Method. Connect 
with this a careful study of three or four of 
the best poems, and a dozen comedies ; and 
twelve months will give you a right to call 
yourself a German scholar." 

The following amusing paragraph occurs 
in the article on Be Quincey : — 

" An edition of * The Skeleton in Armor* 
would cover no more space than is oocupted 
by the contents c^ our morning newspi^ier ; 
whilst an edition of ' The Golumbiad' would 
founder a dromedary. The former will only 
cease to be remembered with the language ; 
whilst we see no chance to perpetuate the 
latter, unless we make the reading of it a 
substitute for capital punishment — an expe- 
dient we are greatly surprised our legi^a^ 
tors have not hit upon before. Many excel- 
lent persons have scruples in regard to our 
right of destroying life ; and the only dmw- 
back which has heretofore existed to the 
abolition of capital punishment, has been 
the insufficiency of any thing else to inflict 
the merited amount of retributive suffering, 
without involving a destruction of life. Our 
suggestion provides a substitute. As to the 
suffering, that is beyond all question. The 
latter clause, though we will not vouch for. 
Conscientious jurymen have but to pass a 
verdict, and Joel Barlow will finish the 
business ; and to our convicted friends we 
would say, This is the best we can do for 
you at present, though we are by no means 
certain you would survive a dose of the 
Oolumbiad. But, certain^, mortal exhaus- 
tion is a far more graceuil, and less igno- 
minious, method of making your final exit, 
than to dangle from the end of a gallows- 
rope. But this, you know, is a mere matter 
of fancy ; all men have Uieir preferences ; 
for our part, we should take the hemp. 
The only parallel to this delectable perform- 
ance, upon record, is the great national 
epic of the Kalmuck Tartars. It is just 
seventeen miles, and some furlongs, English 
measurement, in length. It long defied the 
powers of aU ezoepting one amiable Kal- 
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muck gentileman, to whom it was read by the 
atUhor, who made a finish of his poem and 
his unlucky auditor at the same time. 
None, after this event, reached a point 
beyond eight or ten fhrlongs, excepting an 
indefatigable old fellow, who possessed ex* 
traordinary power of endurance; he stood 
up to it manfully, but at last expired hero- 
ically on the eighth mile>stone.^ 

Litentry Journal. Edited br Blla Wiktwobtr. Vol. L 
No.1. PhilMl«lpIlia: F«braary,1864 

— The first number of a handsomely j^rinted 
newspaper, of original and selectea literary 
articles, the speciaUU of which is the advo- 
cacy of women's rights. All the labour upon 
this paper is to be performed by women, who 
shall receive a dollar a day wages. In view 
of its opening a new operative field for 
females, now so inadequately remunerated 
for their toil at the needle, this journal 
deserves encouragement. Its price per an- 
num is only $1. It is the editress' hope to 
have open soon— ^what seems to us cramped 
in a dark dirty office — ^the perfectly Utopian 
establishment here described : — 

"Entermg from the street, the visitor 
ascends a broad stairway, to the Librakt 
AND IlBosPT»»f Room. 

'* This is a spacious apartment, fronting 
on liie street, and Hghtea by several large 
plate-glass windows. The beautiful arranse- 
vient of this room vrill strike the beholder 
with surprise. The fioor is covered with 
rich velvet carpeting. Stools and settees, 
with crimson velvet cushions, are at hand, 
and the beholder may examine the various 
departments at leisure. A splendid Book- 
case of black walnut is conspicuously dis- 
played, containing a library of three hundred 
volumes of choice works, for the use of opera- 
tives and visitors. A Grand Piano is also at 
hand, with a selection of music, for the use 
of ladies employed in the office, who are at 
liberty to take lessons. For this purpose one 
hour per day will be allowed. A large table 
stands in the centre of the room, covered 
with magazines, literary papers, etc. The 
desk stands further to the rear, where may 
be seen a lady hook-keeper, busily occupiea 
with the responsible duties of her vocation. 

" Passing through a side door, we enter 
the Private Editorial Office. 

** This is a small room, conveniently fur- 
nished, for the exclusive use of the editress. 
Here is prepared 9M the copy for the compo- 
sitors. Pen and ink, newspapers, books, 
scissors^ etc., are mixed up in admirable con- 
fusion. 

"Returning to the Reception Room, we 
pass through a glass door to a large apart- 
ment further back. This is The Ladies' 
Composing Roolf . 

" Here the types are setfbr the paper, and 



the forms prepared for the press. A dozen 
girls are employed, and the click of the type 
in the sticks is the <mly sound to be heard. 
This room, like the other, is el^antly fvue* 
nished. In a recess is a dressing room, pro^ 
vided with marble wash-stands, mirror, etc. 
A olook on the mantle gives the " time^'^ 
day" to a minute. 

" This room is under the superintendence 
of a lady, who acts as foreman over the com- 
positors. She deals out copy, preserves 
order, keeps the time-book, makes out the 
bills of the type-setters, luid exercises a 
general supervision over the office. She has 
the power to discharge hands for breaking 
any rule of the office, or for incompetency! 
Any discharged hand, however, has the right 
to appeal to the editress. 

" The operatives are required to be at the 
office punctually at 7 o'clock, A. M. At 11 
o'clock they stop work, and amuse them- 
selves in the Library for an hour. From 12 
M., till 1 P. M., they are allowed for dinner, 
afler which they sto to their cases till 5 
o'clock — ^then another hour for reading, and 
at six o'clock the office is closed." 

Upon the establishment of this bueno retiro, 
we may fear the future stability of all our 
Philadelphia papers — Bizarre included. 
The editors wul certainly be all " loafing" 
from morning to night about that " Library 
and Reception Room," or that "Private Edi- 
torial Office," or " The Ladies' Composing 
Room." The sisters certainly dare not re- 
fuse these privileges to their l^ethern. 
I 

Collections of the Historical Society of PennsylTania. 
Volume I. Philadelphia: John Pennington, Fifth 
street ; Henry G. Baird, Sixth street. 

— This is, unquestionably, the best volume 
that the Society has ever issued. It forms a 
handsome volume, of over four hundred 
pages, and the contents are varied, instruc- 
tive and amusinff. The account of General 
Washington's private life, by the widow of 
Robert Morris, is very interesting, letting us 
completely behind the scenes. 

Lieut. Feltman's Diary of the Southern 
Campaign, including the Sie^ of Yorktown, 
has been styled the best pwture of a sol- 
dier's life ever presented. Here are detailed 
the marchings and drinkings, the working 
in trenches, and the games of billiards, the 
changes of weather, scene and diet that 
make an active military life so exciting and 
varied. There are many other papers of 
merit which we have not time to enume- 
rate. 

It is expected that the second volume will 
contain a collection of papers respecting the 
expedition of General Braddocx, recently 
procured for the Society in England and 
France. 
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Godey'i Lady's Book. SdiUdbr Mrs. Sa&ah J. Hau 
andti. A.O0DET. ToL XLVm. Phfiaddplik: Feb- 
ruary, 1864. 

— This old established favorite of the ladies 
of the United States, keeps up the attrao- 
tioDS which have rendered it to famous. 
The present number contains two steel 
eneravings, and many others on wood, of 
fasnions, embroideries, furniture, ke. Its 
contents are varied and interesting. The 
feature introduced by Mr. Graham into his 
Magazine a year ago, to keep pace with the 
formidable " Harper's Magazine' ' — that of 
furnishing the best reading matter, whether 
original or selected — has, it appears, also 
been adopted by Mr, Godey. A better 
selection could not be made than Horace 
Mayhew's "Letters left at the Pastry- 
OooVs." It is one of the most amusing 
and lifelike descriptions of a girls' boarding 
school, ever written. 

The Parlor Magazine. Condaoted by Jirmto Jaoesok. 
Oinoiimati : December, 1853. 

— This is the 6th No. and conclusion of 
Vol. I. of a new and highly moral toned 
magazine of original and selected literature. 
It is embellished with a handsome steel en- 
graving and three fashion plates. 



SANSSOUCI. 

Americaa Books Abroad. 

--* An instance of the success of an Ameri- 
can book may be observed in Richard B. 
Kimball's *^ Romance of Student Life 
Abroad." It is hardlv a year since its pub- 
lication, and it has already passed through 
three American editions, has been translated 
into French and German, and is re-published 
at Leipzig by Tauchnitz, in his reprints of 
English works. Of this book, the Aevue des 
Deux Mondesy remarks, " Les traits du carctc- 
tere national ont 414 bien saisis et reproduits 
par Vecrivain apec habilitS et talent" while 
the London Athenceum asserts that, " Here, 
there, and every where, the author gives 
evidence of passionate and romantic power." 
Mr. Kimball's book is, however, but one 
work among many which have achieved an 
even greater success abroad than at home. 
We have heard it stated, by good authority, 
that during the year 1852, more books by 
American authors were sold in England, 
than English works in America. 

Mr. Soule's Statement. 

— Mr. Soule, Jr., has addressed a letter to 
the editors of the Bayonne paper, rectifying 
several mistakes, into which the latter had 
fallen in an account of the duel. From this 
letter, it appears that Mr. Soule did not 
cause himseli to be waited for on the ground, 



after having demanded and obtained a del&j 
of forty-eight hours, but that he was present 
five minutes before the appointed time, no 
delay havine been required. Mr. Soule 
also states tnat he was not escorted to the 
ground " by six carriages full of Yankees,*' 
his only aids having been his father, physi- 
cian, servant, and two friends, one of them 
a Frenchman. We also learn that Mr. 
Soule is but twenty-two years of age — the 
Duke of Alva, thirty-five, and an experienced 
fencer, that Mr. &ov\e did not receive the 
slightest scratch, that he made no promise 
to give the lie to the English press, and 
finally, that he was not, during the v^hole 
time of the duration of the duel, " at the 
mercy of the Duke of Alva, and hardly able 
to hold out his sword." The seconds were 
Don Jose de la Concha, Col. L. Milans, and 
H. T. Perry. 

New York Mosieal Wortd and Times. 

— We have, from the beginning, been a 
reader of The New York MnstcaZ World and 
Times, edited by R. S. Willis, Esq., and 
can assure our friends, that this paper, 
which was always excellent, never pre- 
sented greater attractions than at present. 
Mr. Willis is not only a perfectly eau<»ated 
musical critic, having passed six years 
under the first masters on the Continent, 
but is also a thorough belles lettres scholar. 
We observe that the Musicol World not o^lj 
cfives its subscribers, in addition to its read- 
ing matter, as much music, annually, as 
would cost $30 in the shops, but abo pre- 
sents them with a really splendidly engraved 
portrait of Wm. V. Wallace. Price $3 00 

E8r annum. Published by P. K. Deyo; 257 
roadway. 

The Gay Season. 

— During the past week Philadelphia and 
New York have been enlivened by a bril- 
liant series of reunions and soirSes, including 
the two great private balls of the season, 
which, falling u^n the same evening, un- 
doubtedly kept in their respective cities, 
many of the invited, who would have been 
happy to have attended both. The lesser 
parties of the season, sociables, &c., have 
been more than usually agreeable. In New 
York, the Metropolitan Grand Ball held on 
the 25th ult., attracted a numerous and 
highly respectable audience. 

Death of Osman Pacha. 

— We regret to learn that Osman Pacha, 
the brave commander of the Turkish squad- 
ron at Sinope, has died of his wounds at 
Sebastopol, after suffering two amputations. 
History will preserve his name as the hero 
of the most cnivalric, and at the same time, 
most desperate na^ battle on record. If 
the spirit of Poesy be not dead to the world, 
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we trust that tbe lay of Marco Bozzarris 
may yet be rivalled by some bard in com^ 
memorating the brave racha. 

TuhoB, the Rich (kAoreA Barber. 

— The newspapers announce the death of 
John B. Vashon, the colored barber of Pitts- 
burgh, who died at the railroad station in 
that city, whilst about to start for Philadel- 
phia to take his seat in the convention of the 
soldiers of the war of 1812. 

Vashon was a light mulatto, the son of a 
Virginia planter of the same name. He 
diea wortn two hundred thousand dollars. 
One of his sons is a lawyer in New York. 

The people of Pittsburgh are indebted to 
him for the first public baths established in 
that city. Until the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania decided that people of colour were 
not legal voters, Vashon enjoyed the right of 
suffrage. In 1880 he supported a gentleman 
for the Assembly, upon the ground that he 
was " a fashionable man,*' the meaning of 
which was that he bought his soap at 
Vashon's shop. 

On one occasion Vashon visited the Falls 
of Niagara, and there met with a Pittsburgh 
acquaintance, who introduced him to a friend 
from Rochester (New York), as " Colonel 
Vashon of the Mexican army." Shortly 
afterwards Vashon met this gentleman in 
Rochester, who paid him great attention, in- 
troduced him to the leading notabilities of 
that city, and the Pittsburgh barber was for 
some days the lion of the place. Vashon 
kept his own counsel, and on his return to 
Pittsburgh, related the story with great glee, 
always winding up with the remark, ** See 
what a thing this prejudice of colour is ! As 
long as they thought me a Mexican colonel, 
I was good enough comjjany for any body I" 

Vashon considered himself as a sort of 
western rival of the late Thomas S. Anners, 
of this oity, whom he described as " a very 
pompeous man." 

New York Newspapers. 

— A New York newspaper says: — " The vio- 
linist Paul Jullion, a wonderful little favorite 
with the public, is at the present time lying 
dangerously ill in this city. Fears are en- 
tertained of his recovery." 

It strikes us that it would be more charita- 
ble to entertain fears of his dying. 

The same paper has the following bene- 
volent passage m the " Answers to Corres- 
pondents." 

" In war, ererr thing that will either kill, 
bust, burn or blast an enemy, is good. 
Bless your innocent heart, vitriol is nothing. 
If there, had been, as there ought to have 
been, an insurrection in Dublin m 1848, and 
if the women in the upper stories could have 
rained hdlfire upon tiie enemies of their 



country, they would have watered the revo- 
lutionary garden till it blossomed like the 
rose." 

The Imperial Bed-Chamber. 

— The following account of the chambre a 
coucher of the Empress Eugenie, at the Tuile- 
ries, furnished by a French correspondent ^ 
the Mirror of Fashion, will, we aoubt not, 
cause a faint nuance of envy in the minds of 
more than one of our fair lady readers. 

** The upholsterers have furnished it with 
a magnificent sky-blue silk tentwe along the 
walls, which is fixed by gold frames, in 
tiie style of Louis XV. The arm-chairs, 
chairs, sofas, and lounges are of the same 
style and like silk. As for the bed, all made 
with gilt carved wood, it is covered with a 
couvrepieds of Mechlin lace and the curtains, 
of blue silk and lace, hang around it, in the 
same manner as around the old beds of our 
grandmothers. The carpet is also of a blue 
color, and so thick that one would take it 
for a bear skin. The ceiling of the room 
was painted by M. Bresson; it represents a 
group of geniuses throwing flowers from rich 
baskets. In short, this magnificent bedroom 
is the neplus ultra of richness and elegance. 
But what are the dreams under those 
laces?" 

The dreams of ST me Eug^ie, we presume, 
form an interesting olla podrida of bull- 
fighting, fast driving, fancy flirting, English 
boarding-schoolisms, cigarettes, fetes, and 
chapters from that thrilling romance, " The 
Mysteries of Compeigne." As for Monsieur 
his visions are, undoubtedly, a melange of 
Boulogne and Ham, billiard-rooms, consta- 
bulary dut^, Picadilly saloons, unpaid bills, 
and souvenirs of his experiences, as a tamer 
of French eagles, an art in which he has ever 
been eminently industrious, and which he 
continues to practice to the present day with 
brilliant success. 

Presence of Mind under Difficulties. 

— Decidedly the coolest affair of this winter 
came off the other afternoon ; when one of 
the "fast men," in a new trotting-wagon 
with two horse team, turning out of the 
stable suddenly, his horses started, struck 
the wheels on one side agjainst the curb- 
stone and tipped the driver out; who 
scrambling to his feet, hailed a friend, look- 
ing on, (as the team, driverless, dashed at 
full speed up the street,) with, ** Hallo 1 
what'll you give for that wagon as it runsf 
quick! how much?" "Sixty dollars," was 
the reply. " Done !" 

Two minutes afterwards, at the corner of 
a neighboring street, there was a pile of 
broken spokes, tires and springs, vfith dam- 
aged wagon body, &c., — ^waiting for the pur- 
chaser 1 
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A Relio of the Olden Time. 

— In a late No. of the Calawras Chronicle 
we find the following document, reprinted 
as an interesting relio of the olden time of 
Oalifomia v^ 

STOCKtoN, Nov* 16, 1848» 
Rendovt k Webster^ 

Bought of Weber ft Co^ 

9 doeen Brandy, 
100 lbs. Sugar, 
24 ^* Candles, . 
3 doe. pair Shoes, . 
20 lbs. Beans, 
20 " Tea, 
1 dozen Calico Shirts, 
1 " Pants, . 

Total, 

The last No. of the San Francisco Com- 
mereial Advertiser^ aserts that the cabmen 
of that city would make the best soldiers, as 
no troops in the world eould stand their 
charge 1 Verily, California is getting along. 
'* Up to the knees in gold and over ears m 
debt!" 

Amusemente. 

-^ At the Arch Street Theatre a first class 
performance has taken place every night for 
the last two weeks. "Twelfth Night" was 
admirably put upon the stage. This week 
two standard plays have been given every 
night. "The Love Chase," and "The 
Honeymoon," with Mr. and Mrs. Drew, 
and Mr. Wheatley in both, were capitally 
performed. 

At the National Amphithbatrb "The 
BLnight of the Eagle Crest" — originally per- 
formed with great success at Astley's — has 
been produced. It will be noticed more 
fully in our next. 

At the Circus and Menagerie the lady 
equestrians still continue to attract crowds. 
Some new animals have been added to the 
Zoological department. 

Two new ballets, of singular beauty, have 
been produced by M'llb Mathias at the 
Walnut Street Theatre. " The Fisher- 
miui's Dream," may briefly be described as 
bein^ essentially the favourite German story 
of " Undine." A young fisherman's {)lacid 
affection for a fair felbw mortal, is inter- 
rupted by his visions of an ethereal — vapoury 
water nymph. She is revei^ed to him, both 
on earth in his waking li^a, and in his 
dreams in her o<»ral and pearl grottoes 
beneath the waters. But every one knows 
this fiEunous legend. It b deep^ poetical 
Mid affords more apt material for a ballet 
ihan any o^er subject we can recall — more, 



indeed, ^an has been taken advant^^ of in 
this arrangement and composition. 

The other ballet, " Graziella,** is, as neat 
as. it practicably can be, the same as M. 
Lamartine's interesting little lifb^rontaiice-^ 
the love of a Neapolitan fisherman's daughter 
for a young Parisian lion, who in his travels 
has quartered himself, temporarilv, in the 
Pescaidor's hut — with her melancholy fate 
—for the Frenchman is already, ilanc^, at 
home. This ballet offers appropriate occac 
sions for the introduction of several fascines 
ting Italian dances^ 

Mile Mathias has never appeared to 

freater advanta^O'^^has never better sativ^ 
ed the exigencies of her difficult art than 
in these two ballets — ^as, respectively, the 

rrtive Naiad and the passionate Graziella. 
no occasion does sne — as great artists 
are very apt to do— rM< upon her reputation 
—into eacn performance she infuses all that 
vigorous energy and life, which, at her out- 
set, no doubt she felt would be required to 
gain her a name. She would seem nat- 
urally fitted for her vocation, for never have 
we seen her equal in cool self-possession 
upon the stage. She is always ai tost. 
whether dancing or at rest — always her foce 
is radiant with smiles, for nothmg would 
ever seem to go wrong in her ballets, nor 
does she, or any of her corps, ever commit 
hetmeSf or meet with accidents. How often 
have we seen a smiling houri upon the ces- 
sation of her gyrations before the public, 
turn limping up the stage with a most 
nefarious visage. Such an epilogue to her 
performance effaces all Uio delight you may 
at first have experienced. However great 
may be the exertions of M'lle Mathias — and 
they are so doubtlessly — ^she never allows 
her spectators to know it — ^that is her own 
business and one of the secrets of her 
art. 

If it were not impossible to find fault with 
her dancing, we should say that her forte 
might lie m dramatic performances. In 
"GTraziella" especially her pantomime and 
action are of the most poweirullv expressive 
character. In declaring her violent passion 
for her young Parisian guest, her whole soul 
seems to be infused in her face and looks; 
and in the last scene her death is rradered 
as sad and affecting as anything could be, 
short of its real occurrence. 

Ballet dancers must learn from M'lle 
Mathias that henceforth the public will re- 
quire something more than even the most 
perfect execution of every n^ovommt qf the 
dance, 

Engirarings. 

— The choicest stock of fine line and 
other engravings on sale in this city, is at 
Mr. Con^'i» Ohesti^t it.) bslow Ninth. 
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THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS.* 

A« I have before hinted, the growth of 
this body is exceedingly slow. Indeed, I am 
not sure, that it does more than escape ab- 
solute decline in its numbers. Its annual 
deaths are probably less than the average in 
the world at large, as might naturally be an- 
ticipated respecting persons leading a life so 
simple, regular, uneventful and unexciting. 
Still death causes some diminution, and this 
is increased by those, more or fewer, who 
for various reasons annually leave the Com- 
munities. 

How it may be in the long run, as respects 
those who supply these losses, I cannot, from 
my brief experience, judge. But, so far as 
I saw, the new comers were chiefly such, as 
had got pretty well "used up" at home; 
persons, who not knowing, for the moment, 
what to do with themselves elsewhere, came 
here on the principle of "any port in a 
storm." Exceptions, it is true, there were 
to this rule, but they were not very nu- 
merous. 

Among those, who were most thoroughly 
leavened with the Shaker spirit, and who 
had adhered to this life beyond the prover- 
bial critical period, the close of the initial 
year, I noticed that a very considerable 
number consisted of relatives, near or re- 
mote, of the first converts to the new Faith 
in this country. These original converts, as 
in all kindred instances, were animated by a 
fervent zeal and a strong, tenacious faith. 
This was all but inevitable, since there was 
no well-compacted, opulent community ex- 
isting ihen^ as now, to hold out inducements 
which might compensate for breaking up 
ancient ties, religious, social and domestic, 
and adopting a novel, untried life, obnoxious, 
in many of its principles and usages, to the 
dominant opinions and feelings of the world. 
This super^average faith and «eal of the 
early Shakers would naturally act with no 
small force on all connected with them, 
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however distantly, by ties of blood ; and as 
the American origin of the seet dates back 
little beyond seventy years, we can readily 
see why so many of the same kin are found 
among them at the present time* 

One source of present additions is found in 
those fanatical crises, which are ever and 
anon occurring in this country and in 
England, and which seem to be a periodical 
epidemic peculiar, or well nigh so, to the 
Anglosaxon blood. Thus Millerism, on its 
explosion, threw a considerable mass of its 
fragments into the domain of Shakerism. 
Several of the most earnest believers and 
most zealous proselyters in the particular 
" Family," to which I belonged, nad been 
among the most enthusiastic disciples of 
"Father Miller." Nor did they find the 
masses of argument and Scriptural interpre- 
tation, which had been wielded so self-con- 
vincingly in behalf of a material " second 
advent" and "world-conflagration," to be 
at all inapplicable, and useless in the service 
of their newly adopted Faith. They had but 
to substitute **spirituaV^ for ** mcUerialf*' 
and all their accumulated weapons were pre- 
cisely adapted to the new warfare, in which 
they had enlisted. The world ira^, at the 
present moment, in the very process of being 
" burned up" by the spiritual fire of Shaker- 
ism ; that IS, its old opinions, feelings and 
ways of life were being done away, and the 
" Lord was descending" in the neto modes of 
thought, feeling and action, which Shakerism 
was superinducing upon mankind! 

The great obiection to this self-com- 
placent view of things was, that of a race of 
800,000,000 beinffs, the Shakers constituted 
but seven or eight thousand, and that this 
small number, if not absolutely lessened, had 
certainly increased the veriest trifle, if at all, 
for a lengthened period I And this, too, not- 
withstanding that, two years before, a new 
Revelation, entitled the " Sacred Roll," had 
been written down by a selected one of their 
number, from the ora^l dictation of an angel 
visible and audible, and its authenticity con- 
firmed by countless preternatural "signs 
and wonders," addressed to the vision and 
hearing of numerous members of the se-' 
veral Shaker Communities all through the 
country. 

But I will dwell no longer on this aspect 
of things. It is easy talking of the fanati- 
cism and foolish credulity of this or that 
body of men, but not so easy showing, that 
we are ourselves free from the same or 
kindred traits under some other outwan^d 
guise^ The undeniable truth is, that man is 
a fanatical, credulous, superstitious being in 
his very core, and partly on temperament, 
and partly on education and environing oir- 
<;umstances it depends into what external 
moulds these ingrained tendenoies shall ran. 
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Yoltaire was do whit less fanatical and 
credulous and superstitious in his unbelief t 
than Simeon Stylites and Pierre, of Amiens, 
in iheir faith, *' Judge not, that je be not 
judged.''^ 

I said the l^hakers had characteristics, 
which misht advantageously be copied by the 
world at large. They present to that world 
a spectacle of order, sobriety and untiring, 
successful industry, which Mere not easily 
matched, and certainly not transcended, 
were you to circumnavij^ate our globe in 
the search. Every species of intoxicating 
beverage has long been banished from use 
among them ; and in the Shakers you have 
an entire sect, among whom total abstinence 
is a religious principle and usage, not less 
than a matter of social expediency. And 
when, on looking abroad through our best- 
regulated and most moral communities, we 
witness the swarming myriads of licensed 
** dens of death,'* and note the awful ravages 
thereby inflicted on every class and age of 
either sex, we might not at least to with- 
hold our cordial approbation of a sect, which 
long since *' laid the axe at the root of the 
Upas tree," and therefore exhibits the spec- 
tacle of some thousands of men, women and 
children, in whose life-currents mingles no 
single drop of the still 1 ** lienor to wliom 
honor is due/' 

The Shakers, too, are remarkable for the 
prevalence of universal, unbroken order. 
This, indeed, might be infallibly inferred 
from what I have stated above. Much as 
has been vn*itten and spoken, of late years, 
of the multiplex evils flowing immediately 
and remotely from alcohol, we are very far, 
even yet, from having plummeted the depths 
of that abyss, or measured and traced the 
innumerable streams greater or smaller, 
that issue therefrom. Of all the disorders 
that afflict the civilised world, whether in 
the shape of wars between nations or of 
internal and domestic quarrels, few, I sus- 
pect, would remain, were alcohol once 
banished universally. Day after day, month 
after month, year after year, you behold 
these Shaker Communities presenting the 
spectacle of tindisiurbed concord alike within 
their own bounds, and in their relations to 
the world beyond ; each individual of their 
number moving in the sphere assigned him, 
and performing the duties allotted to bis 
charge, without clash or collision in word or 
deed with any other I Surely this is a spec- 
tacle worth contemplating, and an example 
which might with profit be universally 
copied. 

As I have before said, the Shakers are 
pre-eminent for their industrious habits. 
All, without exception, men, wom^ and 
children, are incessantly occupied in 9ome 
way during their waking hours. All, too, 



are required, whatever may have been ib«ir 
vocation before entering Shakerdom, to 
labor at sqme manual employment* Tbe 
natural resttlt of these usages, coupled wri^ 
the strict economy universally enforced^ is a 
rapid growth in wealth. There being anK>ng 
the Shakers no idlers, **fruges consunaere 
nati," but all being tcorkerSf and their 
various toils being so directed by the des- 
potic authority of the Elders, as all to bear 
on a single point, accumulation is a virtu4ii 
necessity. And I question whether there 
be in existence a single community of 
"Believers," which has had time to get 
"fairly under way," that is not distin- 
guished by its possession of all life's 
material comforts in abundance. 

I have often thought it a great pity, that 
some arrangement could not be adopted, 
whereby a host of the half-stanring denixens 
of our cities might be plucked out of ibe 
fllth and naket^ness ana misery, witb tbe 
almost inevitably accompanying vices and 
crimes of their present condition, to tbe 
warm plenty and orderly industry, and per- 
vasive comfort and peace of Shakerdom. 
Such an event would certainly delight the 
•* Believers," for tbe smallest augmentation 
of their numbers is to them a matter of 
great and general interest. That to these 
deniz/cns themselves it would be an ex- 
ceedingly desirable boon, it needs no words 
to show. For though the Shaker is not the 
highest conceivable form of existence, it is 
immeasurably better than the garretism. and 
cellarism of our city lanes. 

Pity, too, that the multitudes of boys and 
girls, who are growing up in neglect, and 
environed by numberless temptations of all 
sorts in our city streets, could not be trans- 

E Ian ted to the quiet, regular, industrious 
omes of Shakerism. To themselves it 
would be at least temporal salvaiion, while 
to society at large it would be the removal 
of a burden, which is, every year, pressing 
more heavily on both its mwal and material 
resources. 

In this era, when novel discoveries and 
inventions, of whatever description, have 
almost ceased to awaken surprise^ and wheii 
enterprises, that once would have been 
counted the suggestions of lunacy, are 
undertaken with calm deliberation and 
unsuspecting faith, I do not despair of 
beholding some movement carried into 
effect, whereby Shakerism may confer an 
immense benefit on general society by 
transforming the outcasts and partas of the 
latter into useful and reputable men and 
women, while, at the same time, reaping 
large benefits to itself by augmenting its 
numbers and resources, and therefore its 
visible strength and respectability. There 
are shrewd men among those ShtUier leaders. 
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and it were really worth the while for ojtr 
oto» wise ones, the conservators of our social 
order and promoters of our common weal, 
to propound a conference with those leaders, 
touching this Tery subject. We appeal to 
the philanthropic, and those wielain^c in- 
flvieuce with the public, to consider and act 
in thia behalf I 

(To be coDtinaed.) 



LIFE IN WASHINOTON.* 

"For all manner of mynatrale;'. 
And jestours that tellcn tales, 
Bothof weepynjie and of yam e, 
And of all that longeth unto fame." 

Rme of Sir Topaz. 

NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 

TJie Newspaper Correspondent One of Many 
Illusions — What Life is to Him— Spider 
and its Web — The Work and what is Done 
—Coi-respondenfs Influence — The Wash- 
ington Chiffonier -^Espionage — First and 
last Sleep — The News got out of Mr, Oba- 
diah— Setting Traps— Art of ^ Extracting 
Intelligence — Greatness Confronted^—Houo 
the Washington Correspondent becomes in- 
teresting to the Fuhlic — The Letter that 
Takes — His Morning, Noon, and Night, 

"Observe his desultory pace, 
Ilis gestures strange and varying grace, 
With many a muttered sound." 

Washington, minus its Newspaper Corres- 
pondents, would be annihilated in the minds 
of multitudes, just as the Crotou would never 
be thought of without the pipes that convey 
it. The two are identified. The Daily, 
lying fresh and crisp on the breakfast table 
of a family, affords to a member of this fra- 
ternity the pleasantest and readiest of intro- 
ductions.^ He enters in a sort of sky-blue 
in visible jacket, and is heard and conversed 
with, without being seen. Whether he be n 
bearded man, or one "shaven and shorn," 
whether stout or slim, low or tall, in he 
comes without one question being asked, and 
says what he chooses without one deSmurrer 
being entered. Happy man ! the potentate 
of an hour ! the arbiter of a nation's destiny 
in the neighbourhood of the coffee pot! 
He himself feels himself by virtue of his 
office to be an illusion, having no certi- 
tude of the thing whereof he affirms. But 
what of that ? Life itself is an illusion, all 
hone and all reward an illusion. 

Of all who come hither or go hence, of all 
that abide or only tarry, the most active, the 
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least lethargic, he who sees most, feels most, 
thinks most, does most, is the Newspaper 
Correspondent. Life for him is doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled, quintupled, in length 
as in essence. A being he, in his highest 
state of development, of strange and vast 
sympathies, that extend themselves and 
ramify through every official department, 
every private abode, growing with his growth 
and strengthening with his streagth; for 
whom Washington is a web, its people flies, 
himself a spider. The Caliban of Shaks- 
peare, with business to do in the veins of 
earth, was not more officious, or bent on 
more secret and mysterious tasks, than he of 
whom we speak. Why newspaper corres- 
pondents have been rained down so plenti- 
fully on this unfortunate spot, may be easily 
surmised, though where they come from is 
another question. For ourselves, we reo^ard 
them as a race distinctly set apart for their 
vocation, chamelion-like in nature, ethereal 
m essence, and capable, if not of assuming 
all forms, of identifying themselves with all 
persons. They are, in a word, the eyes and 
ears of the great world around them, holding 
a kaleidescope for the one, and for the other 
reminding us of the trumpets which Bul- 
camon, the great lord of east and west, set 
upon the mountains which shut in the 
northern nations, that the air resounding 
through them, might represent his vast and 
endless hosts, when he himself should be 
compelled to withdraw these. Most extra- 
ordinary, confessedly, are his qualities, for 
though according to Master Pope— 

" Both those who cannot write and those who can, 
All rhyme and scrawl, and scribble to a man," 

the malady in him is developed in the evil 
spirit of instant or immediate publication. 
Rest assured, he is no common mortal. 
Is not his delight in florid and inflamed ex- 
pressions, and his matter always highly hete- 
rogeneous, ludicrous and lamentable? Then 
how infinite the variety of his labors I As 
he struts from scene to scene, all that can 
either interest or excite is conjured up. 
Ihou^h truth, candor and integrity seem 
often lost sight of, it is only for a brief period 
that the man disappears. The Sicilian 
diver, emerging from dark Charybdis with 
the golden cup, may serve for an emblem 
after the fashion of Francis Quarles, seeing 
that this wrestling of mind with mind is the 
imposed condition for getting at right views. 
Weil may the Newspaper Correspondent 
magnify his office ! His own private indi- 
vidual sensations, become, in their wide dif- 
fusion, so many successive moral earth- 
quakes. What are merely his tricks, are 
taken as at a far remove from any legerde- 
main ; what ftre simply ebullitions of his 
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temper, are elsewhere received as infallible 
signs of some general and national commo- 
tion. 

** Tb«8 did Salmoneus rattle o'er 
The bruen bridge, to make it foar 
Like Jovee imperial thunder.'* 

What wonder, then, if the Washington 
Newspaper Correspondent holds himself in 
no light estimation—'holds himself even to 
be a grecU man, and in his elation of spirit, 
haply to exercise a controlling influence on 

fovernmental affairs. To be sure, the 
lewspaper Correspondent is not to bo found 
in the Constitution of the United States, 
there provided for, as one of the " powers 
that be.'' But he is none the less on that 
account. The public journals of our large 
Atlantic and inland cities, are so many 
engines in his hand. Without seeing their 
direct operation, he believes and feels it, and 
in all his arduous efforts is buoyed up by a 
consciousness that what he says ana what 
he thinks, will be said and thought by 
others. He is not quite right in his concep- 
tions; he is not altogether wrong. The News- 
paper Correspondent is brought up in the 
fear of noboay. As with the Saturnalian 
hierarchy of Milton, the members of this fra- 
ternity hold different ranks, and move in quite 
different spheres. For instance, there are the 
chiffoniers, employed in scraping up what 
can be collected in the halls, passages, and 
rooms of hotels; making no scruple of 
accosting, in pursuit of their object, utter 
strangers, and even condescending to piteous 
moans, if any new idea, any new light on 
the subject is to be got thereby. These will 
way-lay government clerks going to and fro, 
and supposed to be informed of the secrets of 
the several departments, compelling them, 
by force of numberless ingenuous and inge- 
nious questions, to stand and deliver. Sel- 
dom accused of effrontery, they are guilty 
only of dogged, obstinate perseverance. 
The setting of the sun is no close of the 
working day for them. Out with the shades 
of evening, the chiffoniers haunt all new 
forming groups, and over-hear all confiden- 
tial conversations. Talk of Austrian espion- 
age — ^you are never out of their way. When 
they cease their daily and wearisome work, 
or where they deposit their larvae, few 
know. Each has his employer. Whatever 
is thus collected, must undergo a filtering 
process, in the course of which irreconcilabi- 
lities will be reconciled. How they get hold 
of sleep we cannot tell. Official hours are 
their hours, and at whatever period they 
retire, at ten the next day they must be up 
and stirring. It may be that they keep a 
running account with old king Morpheus, 
and intend, in the course of a good old a^, 
to sleep it out. But whether they can live 



to that good old age is another question^ for 
theirs is a wearing, tearing and thankless 
and watchful business, and one ill'requited. 
Looking at their gaunt forms and hopeless 
labor, we have satisfied ourselves that Uiose 
who do not early quit it, must be content to 
be parched up in the course of a few dry 
seasons, and sink into their graves. 

" Unknelled, uncofflned, and onkiioim*'' 

Thankful for the least item of intelligence, 
they, like their Parisian namesakes, put a 
value on everything — on things gross and 
thrown away — too vile to look at. Bid Mr. 
Obadiah, on closing his desk this afternoon, 
suggest that things looked squally?. He 
did. There are three witnesses to the fact. 
But did Mr. Obadiah refer metaphoricallj 
to home or foreign affairs, or literally to 
the weather ? That is the question. IMfight 
not the state of the latter have suggested the 
use of the expression in relation to the 
former. Who knows? It is enough for 
the chiffonier, that said Obadiah actnally 
used the terms. The chiffonier, therewith, 
takes the information to an abler head, and 
is paid accordingly. 

However, there are scores of clerks, only 
too happy to assume the office of chiffoniers, 
and to convey to head quarters whatever 
information they get, or choose to think 
they have got. Thither, also, let us hie, 
though to find a Newspaper Correspon- 
dent in the day time is a hard matter. 
Positively everywhere, he is seemingly 
nowhere. 

Nowhere when setting his traps, every- 
where when he has laid them. WiUnn 
a few hours, he has been seen on a flying 
visit to one of the Departments — has pounced 
on an illustrious visitor, and has appropri- 
ated him by special agreement, exclusively 
— has spoken for having the first handling of 
a document that is coming out— has received 
a hint, which he is, at this moment following 
up, and which promises to lead to the most 
surprising revelations. Now and then he 
hurries down to the telegraph office, and 
hurries away. Crossing and re-crossing 
streets, going and returning, no man busier 
than he. Well has he studied the disposi- 
tion of men, knowing whom he can draw on 
at sight for news, and whom on time. Those 
by nature hermetically sealed, he will sel- 
dom trouble more than once. The voluble, 
who yet communicate nothing, he will ap- 
preciate and discard, having no time to 
waste with them. If wise, he will never 
loose sight of certain crafty old foxes— keen, 
acute, cautious fellows, who have an inkling 
of whatever is going on, and always know 
more than they choose to tell* The Presi- 
dent and membofcs of the oabiBet will fire- 
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Saently lend willing assistance. But even 
lese, added to the chiffbniersy are not all. 
To know the sources of a Washington Cor- 
respondent's letters, one must look within 
his brain, and recall t<> thought the four 
ravens, which a friencj of the poet Crebillon, 
then penning a tragedy, was surprised to 
see sitting at his elbow. "Walk gently, 
my good friend," said the poet, "or you 
will put my conspirators to flight." 

If there were glory in greatness, the 
Washington Correspondent should be intox- 
icated, hurried, as he is, from scene to scene. 
But intent on securing material for a good 
letter, nothing pleases him that does not 
serve his purpose, his gaze is without inter- 
est and without emotion. He will seldom 
be caught retailing old history except in an 
extreme dearth. If he t;\kes for his motto 
that madness rules the heads of men and 
folly the actions of life, he will write some 
very notable things suggested by very ordi- 
nary occurrences. When he is really inter- 
esting to the public, is when he deals with 
the highest improbabilities. As fine labor 
would be wasted on statues to be seen only 
at an extreme height and from a distance, 
so his productions must be rough hewn, his 
revelations not only surprising, but astound- 
ing. Hits at character never fail to take. 
When a victim is arraigned for this purpose, 
his full name must be given with nis con- 
nexions, his character and his antecedents, 
this involving both his deeds and misdeeds ; 
the public also desire to know what this 
miscreant thinks of things in general, what 
are his prospects, what his designs, and 
what the Newspaper Correspondent con- 
siders should be his punishment. gulli- 
ble public! a letter headed thus, is what 
you want : — 

Startling Intelligence — T, F. A. Behead- 
ed — Change of National Policy — D'ts- 
ruption of the Cabinet — Depletion of the 
Treasury — Frauds on the Revenue — In- 
terference of Foreign Afiuirs by U, S. 
Agents — Curious Revelaiiotis — Rumoured 
Fight between two Senators — Suspicious Con- 
duct by an Official — Corruption — . 

The sooty grey of evening has come. 
The air is loaded with vapor, and all things 
look misty and feel damp. Clouds laden 
with sleet, only await the sun's rising to 
send it down. Down, too, it comes, des- 
cribing concentric figures and flying 
hither and thither with blinding force. 
It is early yet, though. A front door opens, 
and on the stoop of that same house appears 
again our friend, now enveloped in a huge 
Napoleonic cloak. He has become the 
bearer of his own despatches, and taking a 
look at the heavens, as though to assure him- 
self that despite all the political catastro- 



phes and individual crimes, of which he is 
the chronicler, they have not jet fallen, 
wends his way to the Post-office m a highly 
considerate state of mind. He has dis- 
burdened himself, but alas! alas! The 
camel that stoops in the desert at eve to be 
disburdened of its load, rises not more 
surely in the morning to assume it, than 
does this strangely gifted being, dislodge 
cares and responsibilities. His absorbent 
powers are again in full action before he 
has gone twenty paces. To any other man, 
the letter he is about to deposit, would seem 
half a life's work ; with him, it is only the 
etching of a day, labor to be repeated 
months and years, and in the end prove 
"the cause of all his woe." The fatuity, 
indeed, is not to be resisted. He might, the 
thing is just possible, experience a respite, 
but it would only be like the delivery irom 
gout of a gentleman sorely afflicted with it, 
the physician finding, to his surprise, not 
onljr the disease gone, but the patient 
rejoicing in his recovery over a bottle of 
wine. " Come along, doctor," exclaimed 
the valetudinarian, "you are just in time to 
taste this bottle of Madeira ; it is the first 
of a pipe that has just been broached." 
"Ah!" replied the doctor, "those pipes of 
Madeira will never do ; they are the cause 
of all your suffering." "Well, then," re- 
joined the gay incurable, "fill up your glass, 
for now we have found out the*^ cause, the 
sooner we get rid of it the better." So on 
and on walks the Newspaper Correspondent, 
walking and absorbing not only moisture 
but ideas through all that drizzling storm. 
Before reaching his destination, he has 
gathered up a weight of care, entertained 
suspicions, indulged surmises, shaped out a 
course of party and national policy, discov- 
ered, what to all other men, asleep or 
awake, out or in, is completely hid, and this 
the night shall work out in his lonely cham- 
ber, and the morning see shapened and 
expressed. Let us watch him — with nervous 
twitch he drops his letter in the box, the 
now only existing record of what he once 
thought, for the tablet is erased, and his 
mind, entirely changed, is working with 
new ideas. But the mail has closed. Think 
not that this potent man is thus to be foiled. 
The mail has closed ; we allow it — closed to 
the world in general, but not to the Corres- 
pondent. This rare creature, as under 
supernatural guidance, finds his way to the 
interior, and in a yet gaping bag, deposits 
what tens, hundreds and thousands are as 
widely gaping for. The Newspaper Corres- 
pondent is always the last man. He will 
sometimes hit so happily the time as to reach 
the mail coach just as the reins are being 
taken in hand. 
Strange contents of a Washington Letter 
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Bag I How often have we mased on what 
is contained therein. Tidings of broken 
hearts, and broken hopes, or hope deferred, 
tidings of joy and grief, of love and folly. 
But of all that, only those " whom it may 
concern," shall know, saving the letter of 
the Correspondent. In the days of Queen 
Bess, Uie mail from Edinburgh to her capi- 
tal, bore but one letter, and that to a London 
banker. How times have changed there 
and here! Toils the locomotive through 
woods and across ravines I Walks home 
the Correspondent, for whom space is being 
thus vastly overstepped. Let us be up 
betimes, and look towards his room. The 
light bums more dimly as other light in- 
creases from without. Presently the dark, 
bending form of the Newspaper Correspon- 
dent is revealed as in a sort of chiaro 
ohscuro. Rumpled memoranda, detached 
Boiraps, fragments of printed matter lie 
scattered round, their purport considered, 
their sense distilled and transferred to slips 
of " foreign post." The poet who wrote his 
verses on scraps of paper l)orrowed from 
shopkeepers as he passed along the street, 
could exhibit no more curious collection of 
papyree than that which now stunds ready 
to be committed to the flames, rivalling in 
this Joseph's coat of many colors. Writing 
crude and writing plain, from paid and 
unpaid chiffoniers ; characters half Turkish, 
half Chinese ; scribblings of momentous 
import ; carefully indited suggestions worth 
nothing; a message from the President, 
a circular from one of the cabinet ministers, 
a brief from a lawyer, all have been disposed 
of, and the public will know nothing more 
of them than the Correspondent has chosen 
to disclose. Yon mass of verbiage by the 
fire grate, is probably composed ot the deep 
oracular utterance of some politician, who, 
not getting for it " audience tit," or scarcely 
believing that the thoughts of his brain were 
born to die, has commended it to the gentle 
mercies of this sovereign man, who has not 
even honored it with a notice. The short 
line on a large sheet of foolscap paper coil- 
ing quietly up on the highest ridge of coal, 
is a suggestion from an incumbent of an 
office in the Treasury Department, and may 
be found enlarged to a paragraph of the 
completed letter, destined in tliat shape to 
create a talk, if not a sensation, throughout 
the financial world. At the bar of the Cor- 
respondent's table, men of all sorts and con- 
ditions, summoned in ghostly form, have 
already been listened to, their claims ad- 
judged, their wants provided for or dis- 
missed. New laws have been enacted in 
embryo, and ambassadorships given away ; 
to this one praise, to that a severe and terri- 
ble rebuke. The Newspaper Correspondent 
is a autocrat in his own domain, and cannot 



possibly admit of any appeal from his de* 
cisions, and though he may be influenced, can 
scarcely be said to be controlled. And by 
whom was he invested with siich prodigioos 
powers? A question " not fit to be asked." 
Invested, sir? AVby, by himself. Only 
look at his history. At his birth. It might 
be, indeed, 

" No prodigy appeared In earth wr air," 

nevertheless, somehow or other, by in- 
fluence or connexions, or the want of both, 
time got him into a newspaper office. It 
might be harsh to suggest in this, and 
witnal some discouragement to rising 
genius, the powerful interest, a certain 
individual in the lower regions might have 
chosen to exert. 

The correspondent, as a mortal man, may 
now take his breakfast. There we leave 
him, wishing him strong coffee, hot rolls, 
omelette, and such a beefsteak as would 
have served for both Gog and Magog. It is 
at this breakfast that he peruses the morning 
papers of the place, and is made happy by 
seeing himself quoted or commented on. 
True thought will travel up and down in 
this world, backwards and forwards like a 
>yeaver's shuttle ; the flash of genius, like 
lightning, permeates the whole air. The 
next glance of the Correspondent is to 
official circulars. However well he may be 
posted up, a government organ will be a little 
ahead of him. If this matter be of import- 
ance, he will despatch the substance by tele- 
graph, and proceed with a day's work scarcely 
begun. Scarcely be^un I and when will it 
end ? Only, we imagine, at the end of time, 
when the torn and unused despatch of some 
Newspaper Correspondent, together with 
some shrivelled telegraphic wires, must go 
along with the falling sign and broken easel 
in Hogartli's tableau. 

(To be continued.) 



THE MILITARY KXCUR- 
SIGN. 

The ancient and respectable borough of 
Koonkletown, rejoices m a volunteer com- 
pany. For ten years the Rangers have duly 
paraded on the Vourth of July, the twenty- 
second of February, and the eighth of Jan- 
uary, besides an annual muster in battalion 
witn three other companies in the county, 
under the command of Major Tompkinson, 
when they go through sundry "convolutions 
of the line,'^ as the worthy major calls it, 
with more propriety than might at first be 
supposed. 

The Koonkletown Rangers always ap- 
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pe&red at least equal to the other companies 
in these annual exhibitions, but something 
more was wanting to their glory ; their re- 
nown had not extended far beyond the limits 
of their county, and they had become too 
aspiring to be satisfied with this " pent up 
Utica." A railroad that has been lately 
run through their town to the city of Hara- 
Bcrabble, has put it in their power to see 
more of the ** pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance" of military life, as far as parading 
goes, than they have ever previously en- 
joyed. 

Accordingly, the Rangers in August last 
made an excursion to Hard scrabble, and it 
is our pleasing duty to serve as the historian 
of the expedition, an event that will not 
soon be forgotten la either the city or the 
. borough. 

Two months were devoted to the neces- 
sary preparations. Their uniforms were 
mended, arms and accoutrements cleaned, 
and their Imsiness operations so arranged 
as to allow of an absence of four or five 
days from their beloved homes. Pecuniary 
difficulties, that might have prevented the 
departure of some of the company with 
their comrades, were properly disposed of; 
the captain guarantied the payment of a 
note for eleven dollars, that would fall due 
by one of the privates during the time of 
their absence. 

At length all was ready, and a lovely 
morning dawned over the village, giving 
promise of fine weather during the trip. 
They were to start at nine, but that they 
might be ready in time, every soul in the 
borough was waked by the drum and fife at 
day-break ; and tlie company commenced 
assembling at seven o^clock, after break- 
fasts, somewhat disturbed by the tears and 
sobs of their wives and little ones ; many of 
whom could not have shown more distress if 
the gallant corps had been under orders for 
Mexico, insteaa of Ilardscrabble. 

We say that the company commenced 
assembling at seven o'clock, by which we 
mean, that at that hour Captain Kegarice 
and the drummer and fifer were on the 
ground. The rest of the company, as 
became free and independent citizen sol- 
diers, did not make their appearance until 
an hour later. It is not to be supposed that 
they could be tied down to hours and 
minutes, just as if they had belonged to the 
regular army 1 No, indeed ! 

After favouring their fellow-citizens with 
a short march through the principal streets 
and receiving an address from the Chief 
Burgess, in which he told them that he was 
sure that the honour of Koonkletown was 
safe in their hands, they ascended the cars 
of the Slapdash and Hardscrabble Rail- 



road Company, and were off at nine o'clock 
precisely, for locomotives will not wait for 
even **the bold yolunteers." 

A ride of four hours brought them to 
Hardscrabble. It is only an act of justice 
tT) the corps, to state that they bore it with 
the steadiness of veterans. Not an accident 
occurred, and their pleasure was increased 
by plentiful supplies of pop-corn and ground- 
nuts, which attentive boys and girls pro- 
vided at all the stopping places, on reason- 
able terms. 

The city of Hardscrabble was properly 
excited on the occasion. The church bells 
were rung, and had they possessed any 
cannon, they would have been fired in 
honour of the joyful event, but having none, 
all that the authorities could do was to sus- 
pend the ordinance against firing squibs 
and crackers, which the boys discharged in 
great numbers. They would have done 
just the same if the ordinance had not been 
suspended. The Mayor, who was to deliver 
an address of welcome on the following day, 
overhauled Plutarch and the History of the 
American Revolution. 

The depot in Ilardscrabble, was about 
two hundred yards from the hotel (the Bum- 
garten House), at which they were to put 
up ; but as the object of the excursion was to 
see and be seen, it was out of the question 
for them to proceed at once to their quarters. 
A procession was indispensable, in which 
the volunteers of Hardscrabble undertook to 
form the escort of their gallant guests. 
Originally, it had been intended to take 
them through every street in the town, 
from one end to the other, but as the 
thermometer was over ninety, and the dust 
six inches deep, the route was shortened to 
three miles. A troop of cavalry — seven men, 
including the trumpeter — led the way ; 
then followed two companies of infantry, 
averaging twenty-three men each, and then 
the guests, the rear being brought up by a 
company of riflemen. We cannot state the 
number of this corps on parade, as it fluc- 
tuated considerably, the weather being 
warm, as above mentioned, and the lager- ' 
beer saloons very abundant The captain 
commanding, who seldom appeared mounted, 
had as much as he could do to keen in the 
saddle, and the rear guard, thereiore, en- 
joyed peculiar advantages. That officer 
could not have told whether the riflemen 
paraded five or fifty. 

As the longest lane must have an end, so 
must a marcii, whether long or short. In 
an hour and a half they reached the hotel, 
and if the heat and dust were intolerable, 
they had much to compensate for their suf- 
ferings. Every window was filled with the 
joyous faces of the fair (and Hardscrabble, 
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as Uie Hardsorabblers say, is famous for the 
beauty of its women), who showered on the 
officers nosegays (which those who do not 
understand French, are fond of calling Co- 
quets), and the men were not neglected, for 
no one reached the Bumgarten House with- 
out three or four holly-hocks and sunflowers 
under his cross-belts. 

After fifteen minutes spent in the neces- 
sary ablutions, they sat down to dinner, a 
meal somewhat needed and much relished ; 
after which, the Hardscrabble Browns, 
whose peculiar guests they were, marched 
them to their h^l, and gave them another 
dinner ; another company of infantry gave 
them a third repast, and the riflemen pro- 
vided them with a very handsome collation, 
in which lager-beer was not forgotten. By 
this time the hour of supper had arrived, 
and the Rangers marched back to their 
hotel to enjoy it. A short visit to the 
menafferie followed, after which, they re- 
paired to the wax-works. A military ball 
closed the amusements of the day. Never 
did the fair of Hardscrabble look lovelier — 
never did the heroes of Koonkletown appear 
more gallant I Both parties covered them- 
selves with glory. 

Breakfast being despatched on the follow- 
ing day, at a rather late hour, we must con- 
fess, the company repaired to the city hall 
to have a public reception. The Mayor 
delivered a magnificent address, which out- 
did his previous outdoings in that line ; and 
in such things his experience was great, as 
he gave to every volunteer company and 
every fire company that passed through the 
town, a reception. Bunker Hill and Julius 
CflBsar, Thermopyle and Marion, Pharsalia 
and Sergeant Jasper figured in it in glowing 
periods. It gave almost universal satisfac- 
tion ; only one person found fault with it, 
and all that this unhappy grumbler could 
find to say, was, that the Mayor should have 
omitted ail mention of '* our glorious ances- 
tors, the heroes and sages of 76," seeing 
that he was the son of an Irishman, who did 
not arrive in America until long after the 
Revolution, and that Captain Kegarice was 
the grandson of one ot the Hessians who 
surrendered at Trenton. 

Captain Kegarice replied with a mixture 
of manliness and modesty. He hoped that 
our peaceful shores might be free from the 
scourge of war, but if it should come the 
Koonkletown Rangers were ready — and here 
the Captain looked unutterable things. 
Another military dinner followed, and 
another ball closed the festivities of the 
second day in Hardscrabble. 

The next day was devoted to short excur- 
sions in the vicinity, and to private parties, 
given by the principal inhabitants. It will 



be enough to say, that the reputation of the 
Hardsorabblers for hospitality did not sufiTer 
any diminution. 

Uninterrupted felicity is not the lot of 
mortals ; some time or other the Rangers 
would have had to go back to their wives and 
families. The fourth day was fixed for their 
departure. They left their kind entertainers 
with hearts full of gratitude, and the muz- 
zles of their guns full of flowers. When 
about starting the only accident occurred 
that befel them during the trip. Corporal 
Jenks whilst standing on the railroad bad 
two of his toes taken off by a car. He has 
had two cork ones made by Mr. Palmer, and 
his marching is not materially affected. 

The ride back was melancholy, as might 
have been expected; the pleasures of feasting, 
and dancing and hearing speeches, were 
now to be succeeded by the hum-drum of 
every day life. It was a week before anv of 
them could settle down to business. The 
Orderly Sergeant's report presented that the 
killed were, none ; wounded, one — Corporal 
Jenks, as above-mentioned ; and the missing, 
one — Fifer Budge, who was left behind, and 
said that he missed his passage ; but as he 
showed no hurry to come on by the next 
train, and is said to be about marrying the 
cook of the Bumgarten House, this is rather 
doubted. He had a severe lecture from 
Captain Kegarice when he did appear ; and 
had there been another fifer in Koonkletown, 
he would undoubtedly have been court-mar- 
tialed. 

No time was lost in preparing a testimony 
of thanks to their kind hosts, and all who 
had contributed to their enjoyment. A com- 
mittee of two lieutenants and three non-com- 
missioned officers was appointed to draw it 
up, but it is thought that they received 
much aid from the captain. Here and there 
his style breaks out in the document, as will 
be admitted by all who know that officer, 
and have read the followinsj 



With gushing and overflowing hearts we - 
sit down to prepare a slight tribute of grati- 
tude to our noble entertainers of Hardscrab- 
ble. Faintly, indeed, will it express our 
ieelings, but our labouring bosoms must 
have some safety-valve. 

First, we have to tender our thanks to the 
Managers of the Slapdash apd Hardscrabble 
Railroad, for their generosity in affording us 
a free-pass; to tlie' conductors, firemen, 
brakemen, and other employees of the com- 
pany for our agreeable journeys to and from 
the noble city of Hardscrabble. Their road 
is an honour to our county, and, indeed, to 
all the counties through which it passes. 
Their cars are comfortable and well yenti- 
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lated, and their apparatus for catching the 
cinders most admirable. 

To the various volunteer companies of 
cavalry, infantry and riflemen, who received 
us with an escort, and especially to the 
Hardscrabble Browns, whose guests we par- 
ticularly were, we are under an eternal 
w^eight of gratitude. Their courtesy, their 
unwearied attention, and their unabated as- 
siduities would have won the applause of a 
Chesterfield or a Count D'Orsay. We cannot 
forget them, if we would ; we would not 
forget them, if we could. 

To the lovely fair of Hardscrabble, the 
glory of the female sex, we are under im- 
mense obligations. We thank them for their 
waved handkerchiefs, for their flowers, and, 
most of all, for their smiles. Never, while 
the heart- of a soldier beats within our bosom, 
shall we forget the smiles of the fair of 
Hardscrabble. We should have to go through 
the whole directory, if we named all to whom 
we owe many and most delicate attentions; 
we may be allowed especially to mention 
Miss Sallie Jones, Miss Fannie Updegrove, 
the Misses Smith, Miss Bessie Judkins, 
Miss Pollie Thompson, Miss Lizzie Adam- 
son, Miss Sookie Webb, and the amiable and 
accomplished Miss Higginson, whose first 
name has unhappily escaped our recollec- 
tion. 

To all the authorities of the city we must 
offer our feeble but heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments ; to the mayor for his admirable, 
patriotic and spirit-stirring address, and to 
Constable Peck for preventing the interest- 
ing children of Hardscrabble from pressing 
too closely upon our line. We do not doubt 
that this rising generation will be worthy of 
their sires — yes, and, what is more, worthy 
of their mothers. 

To the host of the Bumgarten House, words 
would be feeble to express our gratitude. 
Delightful are his chambers, clean and 
luxurious his cookery, and all his arrange- 
ments unsurpassed. To the traveller in 
want of a home, we can safely recommend 
the unrivalled Bumgarten House. 

Our thanks must 1^ briefly expressed to 
the employees of tlfu Hotel : — 

To Pollie, the cook, for the unrivalled fare 
provided for us. Never while the heart of a 
soldier beats within our bosom shall we 
forget those sausages. 

To Peggie and Betsie, the chambermaids, 
for the neatness of the rooms, beds and 
crockery-ware ; and to Peter, the Boots ; the 
excellence of whose blacking is only to be 
equalled by the skill displayed in its appli- 
cation. 

And, lastly, to all others who have con- 
tributed to our enjoyment during the excur- 
sion ; if we have omitted any, we beg them 



to believe that it is an error of the head 

rather than the heart. 

Jason Dobbs, 
Lafayette P. Splurge, 
Christopher Schmit, 
Timothy 0. Buckalob, 
Socrates Jinkinson, 

Committee.* 



AN ODE FOR ST. VALEN- 
TINE'S DAY. 

(a local lyric.) 

Hail ! sovereign saint, of matchlera pow^er — 
Descend, and from some myrtle bower 

The reign of Love proclaim. 
Lead on the brave, the faint inspire. 
Wake in each breast the latent fire, 

And fan it to « flame. 

Omphale's distaff proved thy might, 
Leander's feat, fkir Helen's flight. 

And Elo'isa's sigh. 
Then, hand-in-hand, around his shrin* 
Cry " True-Love for St. Valentine l*^ 

And speed the nuptial tie. 

Bring burning blushes, longing sighs. 
Contagious sparks from raptured eyes, 

And hearts with heads at strife. 
Compound a philter of the whole, 
Drink to the dregs the nectar'd bowl, 

And sink a slave for life ! 

And Benedictine be our rule — 
Not he of stern, ascetic school 

The churlish saint of yore — 
But Benedick of stage renown, 
Whose name should rouse the sluggard town 

To gentle deeds once more. 

Who vowed and swore he ne*er would wed, 
Yet soon in captive chains was led 

By Beatrice the fair. 
See then how beauty, grace and art. 
Can even catch the cautious heart. 

When Cupid spreads the snare. 

Where can he start such noble game. 
Or add more glory to his name. 

Than in pre8er\'es like ours ? 
Attest ye sofas, halls and stairs. 
The fond delight of flirting pairs. 

Ye true Arcadian bowers I 

What beauty, wit, your coverts grace I 
More dazzling charms of form and foo» 

Could captious lover ask ? 
And Hymen— thou of mystic ring— 
Thee I invoke I propitious, bring 

Thy aid to crown the task. 



* We have just learnt that Captain Kegarice had i» p«y 
that note for eleven dollars, and talks of resigning. 
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Then lif ht the torch at Beauty*! eyes, 
And pile an altar to the skies 

With many a bleeding heart — 
Urge on the boy of merry pranks 
To thin our full (but feeble) ranks. 

Nor spare his cruel dart. 



FRAGMENTS. 

Love of Country. 
— If we look with the mind's eye over the 
earth, and those who dwell on it, it would 
seem to have been the design of Nature, by 
her mountain barriers, and ocean boun- 
daries, that the human race should live, not 
as One ^reat family, but as different nations, 
each distinguished by language and cus- 
toms, and, m a word, bv whatever makes 
up national character, tieuce springs up 
from the element of the home feeling, aided 
by reasoning and revelation, the natural 
aiTection, known by the familiar name of 
Patriotism. 

Patriotism is that passion whose great 
aim is directed to the duty and service to 
one's country, accompanied with an un- 
feigned desire and ardent efforts for the 
public safety and welfare. The broad and 
firm basis of this sentiment, although en- 
larged by collateral circumstances is the 
sincere love which the patriot holds for 
justice, peace, social happiness, and liberty. 
As the love of one's country is among the 
strongest principles in the breast of man, so, 
when not degenerated into selfishness, as to 
interfere with our love to man in general, 
it is one of the best and noblest of the 
benevolent affections. 

From the earliest ages of the world we 
find that this principle has been held in the 
highest veneration, and regarded in an 
almost sacred light even by nations in the 
most savage state — ^nations unaided by a 
high degree of reason and reflection, show- 
ing it in their case, at least, to be rather an 
instinct of. nature, than the offspring of 
thought. But not only the barbarous tribes 
of the ancients were deeply imbued with 
this affection, civilized nations of the most 
polished customs, skilled in more delicate 
refinements, than any attained in the pres- 
ent day, although often swayed triumphant- 
ly by the tyranical hand of vice, were never 
regardless to the claims of patriotism. 
Greece may boast proudly of sucn warriors 
as Miltiades and Lpaminondas among her 
host of sons inspired with her love — ^Kome 
of her Cincinnatus. Even in the darkest 
ages of Rome, when vice alone was pre- 
dominant, when every tender sympathy of 
life seemed to have been banished from the 
human breast, when the moral world rocked 
under the proflxne tramp of a monster, such 



as Caligula or Nero, yet in all these dire 
vicissitudes of fortune, her people never 
ceased to adore the merits of her patriotic 
heroes, who, under the same bondage, were 
never deficient in the most zealous endeav- 
ours to rescue their countrymen from the 
galling yoke which bore them down to the 
very earth. 

Although the ancients have given ns sooli 
remarkable examples of patriotic deeds, 
such as the establishing of good laws, the 
crushing of reoellions, or the devoting of 
life to the country's safety, the remembrance 
of which endear us to persons of the 
remotest ages and of the most distant 
countries, yet not the less have the nations 
of modern times been destitute of those 
spirits ready to risk in times of great and 
threatening peril, both life and wealth to 
ward off the political tempests which 
frowned upon their country, menacin|P 
darkness and destruction. If Greece had 
her Epaminondas, and Rome her Cincin- 
natus, France boasts a Sully, England a 
Chatham. In the character of Chatham we 
may behold a patriot of the most exalted 
nature. A friend to liberty and the op- 
pressed, the defender of his country's rights, 
and a foe to tyranny, his fame can never 
die. 

However glorious may be the patriotism 
of those whose lot is cast in civilized regions 
and in favoured climes, it is a feeling not to 
be limited to these, but of universal preva- 
lence. The inhabitant of the frigid zono, 
who is seldom greeted with the genial rays 
of the sun, who lives amid perpetual snow 
and ice, where dreary cold and bleakness 
holds eternal sway, at the very moment the 
northern blast is howling through the 
crevices of his wretched hut, will relate to 
you, with heartfelt earnestness, the kind- 
ness with which God has looked upon his 
native country, which he believes to be the 
most beautiful of all under heaven. And 
the Swiss, though nature has looked so 
unkindly upon his country, is no less dis- 
tinguished for his attachment to his native 
mountains. The effects of a favorite na- 
tional air upon those once employed in the 
French service were very remarkable : — 

<< The intrepid SwiM, who guards a foreiipi iihore, 
Condemn'd to climb his mountain cliffii no more; 
If chance he hears the song so sweetly wild, 
Which on those cliffs his infant hours beguiled. 
Melts at the long lost scenes that round him riae, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs." 

In fact 80 great is the malcutie du pays of 
the Swiss, that to play to their troops in the 
service of France the Ram des Vaches, this 
so cherished air, was punishable with death ; 
for, from those who heard it, the involuntary 
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tear would start, exciting in their breasts so 
ardent a desire to see their country again, 
that desertion and even death were fre- 
quent. 

The Greek in his last agonies upon the 
battle field, rendered niore wretched by being 
far from his home, is not unforgetful of the 
land of his birth. "Dulces moriens re- 
miniscitur Argos." 

But of all countries in the world we can 
find none, whicl> has produced more and 
greater examples of Patriotism than our own ; 
and, that this passion is always most preva- 
lent in those communities where the stern 
and dignified virtues of self-denial and teni- 

f^erance are especially practiced, and where 
uxury and indolence meet with their just 
oontempt, is observable from the throng of 
illustrious Patriots our country gave birth 
to when roused by the trumpet tones of war. 
Point to us upon the broad page of history 

freater examples of true Patriotism than 
efferson, Madison, Adams, Hamilton. And 
brightest, purest in this heavenly constella- 
tion gleams the placid star of 'VV'ashington. 
Though others may flash more brilliantly, 
its benignant rays encounter so mildly the 
natural impulses of the heart, that wider by 
far than all is the halo of glory that encom- 
paeseth it. Though frequent and excellent 
are the examples we have mentioned of 
Patriotism yet in the annals of time never 
has been found one whom we can compare 
with Washington. The patriotism which 
glowed in his breast, was uncontaminated 
by a single selfish consideration; through 
all his public and private life he made the 
advancement of the prosperity of his country, 
as sacred an obligation, as to abstain reli- 
giously from every species of vice. Always 
ready to enter upon difficult and dangerous 
services, faithful in the performance of the 
charges entrusted to him, sacrificing his own 
ease and interest to the public welfare, prac- 
tising in private life all godliness and 
honesty, he was in the true sense of the word 
a Patriot. 

Lore of Fame. 
— Of all the passions of which the human 
heart is susceptible, there is none, which 
has a character so imposing as the love of 
glory ; we may discover traces of its move- 
ments even in the periods of childhood, but 
it is only in the midst of society, that this 
sentiment acquires its full force. The field 
over which this passion expands is bound- 
less, the height of its aim illimitable, it 
knows only the future, it possesses nothing 
but hope; and if it has often been pre- 
sented as one of the strongest proofs of 
the immortality of the soul, it is, because it 
desires to reign over the infinity of space, 
and to be co-eval with eternity. Alexander, 



after the conquest of the world, wept that 
he was unable to extend even to the stars 
the lustre of bis name. 

It is, without doubt, a matter of highest 
joy, to fill the universe with one's name, to 
perpetuate an existence even here beyond 
the duration of this life, and to look upon 
one*8 self as possessing something of the 
attributes of infinity. The soul dwells with 
proud pleasure upon the habitual conviction 
that the thoughts of multitudes are directed 
upon you ; that every movement of your 
mind can control the destinies of thousands : 
and that your will is the sovereign law of a 
confiding people. These are the sensitive 
forms, under which glory is presented, that 
transport youth with hope, and enflame it 
with emulation. 

This love of glory impels to extraordinary 
efforts, to great undertakings ; it has so 
much grandeur in success, and is 

s love (to Rtrong, 
We think no dangers great, nor labonrs long. 
By which we hope oar beings to extend, 
And to remotest times, in giory to deficen^ 

There is a species of ambition, ignoble in 
its purpose, and in its aim ; which has for 
its object only the possession of place, of 
riches, or of honors which procure them, for 
base and selfish motives. To obtain these 
ends is the whole plan of the man urged on 
by such an ambition. Influenced by this 
sordid feeling, he is insensible to every 
other kind of distinction, a feeling, which 
implies a kind of disdain for the human 
race, a concentrated personality, which 
shuts up the soul from all other enjoyments; 
and having obtained his end, he has need of 
as many eyes as Argus to watch, as many 
hands as I'yphoeus to guide, and as many 
arms as Briareus to defend himself against 
calumny, and malice; for, as the highest 
mountains are most exposed to the storms 
of heaven, so, those who are placed on high 
afford most conspicuous objects, against 
which the envious and jealous direct their 
arrows. 

In times of revolution, the man who 
would acquire gre'at influence, must secure 
the confidence of the multitude, by address- 
ing himself to their hopes and fears ; and 
hence he is often led to debase himself, by 
pampering their pride and gratifying their 
whims. To maintain his station he must 
sacrifice victims to no interest but to fear 
him, and to commit crimes which his better 
feelings would prompt him to leave undone. 
What a price tor such a glory I And yet 
how fickle the multitude, how uncertain the 
tenure of his power! he feels himself .a 
slave whilst he has the air of a master. 
At such a time, it is as Cromnell said, in 
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walking through the crowd, whose su&ages 
had crowned him: "They would applaud 
the same, if I were conducted to the scaffold.*' 
Such a change may overtake him in a pass- 
ing hour, his judges, his assassins, are in 
the multitude which surrounds him ; and 
the transport of the crowd, which exalts 
him. is tne same impulse which can over- 
whelm him. What danger threatens him, 
whal rapidity in his fall, how deep his 
degradation ! The honor that he sought, how 
short-lived ! it is like the rose, which in the 
Qiorning opens to the rising sun, and before 
evening withers and decays. 

As ambition is one of the strongest pas- 
sions in the bosom of man, when exerted for 
good, it is, indeed, wonderful in its power. 
Such was the ambition of Luther; with a 
soul undaunted by the terrors of an 
authority, which empires feared, to which 
kings bowed in the most slavish submis- 
sion ; with a breast so steeled by the armour 
of conscience, that against it the shafts 
of persecution fell powerless, he shook off 
the shackles which weighed down him, and 
his fell*w-creatures, and led on by a heaven 
born impulse, which regarded life only as 
an instrument to carry out its mighty plans, 
and death the triumph of the soul, he boldly 
overthrew the barriers, which mightier than 
kings had reared to oppose him ; and while 
the powers of Europe were still wondering 
at the daring of a man, he led them through 
the waters which parted, but to return with 
overwhelming rum upon the hosts of the 
Pharaohs that followed him. To repay his 
noble ambition, his countrymen placed upon 
his brow, that diadem of glory, for which he 
had so heroically fought, and which he so 
worthily won ; and U) finish his triumph, 
the universe and posterity confirmed the 
gift of so august a crown. 



LETTER FROM CHINA. 



We have received from an acquaintance, 
an officer in the Navy, and now of the Japan 
Squadron, an interesting letter, a portion of 
wnich, being of general interest, we present 
to our readers. 



United States Steamer Powhatan, ) 
Macao, Nov. 4, 1853. J 

" My last letter to you was dated from 
Capetown, in April. I will now give you 
some account of our cruise up to this time. 
After a rough passage from Capetown of 
fifteen days, we arriv^ at Port Louis, Isle of 



France, one of the most beaotifal spots it 
has ever been my lot to visit. Through the 
kindness of a Mr. Chauvin, a French mer- 
chant and planter, I was enabled to see more 
than ordinary folks, and truly my time 'w^as 
profitably taken up. One of our excursions 
was to the other end of the island, where 
Mr. C. has a large sugar estate, and where 
I enjoyed the old French hospitality. Every 
object of interest was pointea out to me, and 
specimens ^thered or all descriptions ; in 
short, had 1 been a Commodore, my recep- 
tion could not have been more flattering. 
On another occasion we paid a visit to the 
mother of Mr. C. who has a plantation of 
her own, besides a large flour mill and salt 
works. As usual all hands set to work to 
amuse me, the sein was prepared, and the 
river dragged for fish, some of which we ate 
at dinner. On the 27th May we left Port 
Louis, and in fourteen days arrived at Palo 
Penang, Island of Malacca. One object was 
to take a Singapore pilot ; here I obtained 
some of the rar famed mangastans ; but I 
hardly think they equal in flavor some other 
fruits, which I have eaten. On the follow- 
ing morning we left Pulo Penang, and 
anchored off Singapore forty hours after. 
Here you see the East to perfection, 
all the various castes of India, Chinese, 
Yankees, Englishmen, and a sprinkling of 
almost ever other nation. The heat was 
intense, and during the hot part of the day, 
very few Europeans are seen, but towards 
sun-down, the green (all the Anglo Indian 
cities have them) is covered with an assem- 
blage of people, who resemble the charac- 
ters of a masquerade more than anything 
else. 

" From Singapore to Labuan, an island on 
which large coal fields have been lately 
found, there is nothing interesting, if snakes 
twenty feet long, and very large monkeys be 
excepted. After coaling, we proceeded to 
the mouth of the river Bruni, and an expedi- 
tion was formed for the purpose of making a 
treaty with the Rajah of Borneo, who resides 
at his capital (Bruni), situated about twenty 
miles from the mouth of the river. After 
an absence of thirty-six hours, the treaty 
party returned. One peculiarity of the 
Bruni folks is, that the town is built in the 
river itself; that is, the houses are sup- 
ported on stakes driven in the bed of the 
river. This mode of building has one 
advantage, that of cleanliness. From Bruni 
we proceeded up the China Sea; and now I 
must relate a circumstance, which seems to 
be almost miraculous, one evening just before 
eight P. M., the captain gave orders to stop 
the ship at eight, in order to try the depth 
of water; the ship was going ten knots 
at the time: by some strange notion, the 
officer of the deck took it into his head to 
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stop four minutes before eight, and just as 
the bell struck eight, the ship struck a reef, 
over which a rough sea was breaking. Now, 
had the ship kept on her way four minutes 
longer, all hands would have been lost ; the 
nearest land being four hundred miles dis- 
tant. If I ever felt thankful to God in my 
life, it was at the moment when the cry * all 
safe' was heard. We may well say *time 
is valuable.' After this, our passage to 
* Hong Kong* was pleasant. We expected 
to find Commodore Perry there, but learned 
that he had gone to Japan. We followed 
immediately with the hope of overtaking 
him at Loo Choo, but on our arrival there, 
learned that he had accomplished his object 
in Japan and had returned to *Hong 
Kong,' leaving orders for us to follow ; the 
engines requiring repairs, we remained at 
*Loo Choo' for two weeks, where I saw a 
new people in almost every respect. 

" 1 ou will find in the New York Tribune 
a more general account of these islands, 
than I can give you in writing by mail. 
Bayard Taylor having gone up with the 
expedition : I met him m Hong Kong, and a 
very pleasant fellow he is. On our return 
to Hong Kong we found the Commodore 
had gone to Macao, so the ship joined the 
squadron at Cumsing Moon, about half way 
between the two ports, the harbor being 
considered the best in these parts. A few 
days after our arrival the Commodore paid 
his visit of inspection. 

"It is expected that the object of the 
expedition will be accomplished by the latter 
part of May, and it is said that Commo- 
dore Perry expects to be in New York by 
the first, of August next. The Powhatan, 
however, will remain on the station for two 
years. The weather is said to be very warm 
for the season ; I am wearing thin clothing 
and have the windows open. I am much 
pleased with Macao, and have lately taken 
to visiting the English and American ladies. 
Macao is the summer residence of the Can- 
ton merchants, and is, perhaps, indebted to 
that circumstance for its existence. It was 
formerly the great depot of European 
business, but since the rise of Hong Kong, 
has declined rapidly. I have no doubt the 
Portuguese Government would be glad to 
get rid of it. Its situation is delightful, 
being immediately on the beach, along 
whicn, is a beautifully paved walk, termina- 
ting at the lower end with a green, on which, 
of an afternoon, numbers of little John Bulls 
and Yankees may be seen with their odd 
looking Chinese nurses, Our band plays 
there twice a week, so^that with walking, 
talking, eating, and drinking, my time is 
passed pleasantly, I have an invitation to 
dine at four this afternoon, and a party to 
attend in the evening/' 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Partisnn, a Romance of the Revolution. By W. 
GiLMORa S1MM8, Esq. Redfield : Nork Tork, 1854. 

This is a handsome reprint of a Romance, 
which appears to have met, on its first issue, 
with a better reception than most American 
works of the class. On the whole it may be 
said to have fairly merited such reception. 
It is, to be sure, disfigured with the faults, 
which we have before noticed in the author's 
productions. That is, a considerable quan- 
tity of dross is mingled with the ore. But 
there is ore undeniably, and in this respect 
Mr. Simms has the advantage of numbers of 
his cotemporaries. The cause of his faults, 
we apprehend, must be his '' fatal facility'* 
of comjjosition, with the "weak, washy, 
everlasting flood," which is extremely apt to 
follow as a consequence. But in almost 
every work of any length from the author's 
pen may be found passages not a few, in 
which may be heard the ring of the genuine 
metal. To produce one quarter the present 
amount; to condense indefinitely ; to bestow 
upon the ybrm, the expression^ the finish, ten 
times the present care and labor— constitute 
three rules, which, adopted and rigorously 
adhered to, would immeasurably improve 
Mr. Simms's writings, and give them an im- 
measurably better passport to immortality. 

AVe give the following as a specimen. A 
tory troop are about to hang a wnig, with 
whom their brutal commander had had some 
rivalship. A troop of whigs are in ambush, 
and to a boy of seventeen is assigned the 
task of shooting the leader. 

" * Yes, you d — d rebel,' continued Gas- 
kens, * you see what's come of your obsti- 
nacy and insolence. You fly in the face of 
the king and refuse to obey his laws ; and 
now you have your jaay. By G — d, but it 
does my heart good to see you in this 
pickle.' 

" * Coward ! if I could lay my hands on 
you but for two minutes — only two minutes, 
Amos Gaskens — and by the Eternal, chop- 
ped up as I am, you should never have it m 
your power to say again to an honest man 
what you have said to me.' 

" * Two minutes, do you say ?' said the 
other — * two minutes ! You shall have two 
minutes. Griffin — two minutes, as you ask ; 
but they shall be for prayer, and not for 
fighting. I remember you of old — I have 
forgotten nothing — and you shall pay off to- 
day a long score that's been running up 
against you. You remember when I was 
overseer to John Postell, and you gave me to 
know you didn't' want to see me at your 
house, though that was a log-house like my 
own ? I wasn't good enough for you, nor 
for yours, eh ? What do you say now ?' 

** * The same. I hold you worse now than 
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I did then. And then I didn't despise you 
because you were poor, for, as you say, I 
was poor myself; but because I thought you 
a rascal, and since then I know'd it. xou 
are worse now.' 

" * Talk on— I give vou leave to talk, you 
d — d rebel — and that s a mercy you don't 
deserve ; but I have you in my power, and 
it won't be long you'll have to talk. I 
wonder what your pride comes to now, whc^ 
I, Amos Gaskens, who wasn't good enough 
for you and your daughter, have only to say 
the word, and it's all dicky with both of you. 
You yourself— you can't stir a hand but at 
my orders ; and look there — that's your wife 
and daughter — >and what can you do for 'em, 
if I only gives the word to the boys to do 
their likes to them V 

" * Oh I villain 1 oh I monster I If I onlv 
had my arms free and a we'pon in my handl' 
cried the prisoner, vainly struggling with 
his bonds. But he writhed in them in vain. 
The tyrant looked down upon him from his 
horse with a grin of delight which completed 
the fury of the victim, until he rushed, 
though with a fruitless vengeance, against 
the sides of the animal," idly expending his 
strength in an innoxious and purposeless 
effort against his persecutor. A blow from 
the hilt of his subre drove him back, while, 
as he reeled among the troop, a shriek from 
the wife and daughter in the rear, at the 
same moment, announced their conscious- 
ness of the whole proceeding. 

" * Two minutes you shall have, my boy-- 
two minutes, as you asked for them,' said 
Gaskens to the prisoner, as they now ap- 
proached the spring. 

" *Two minutes — for what?' he inquired. 

" * For prayer — and quite long enough for 
one that's passed so good a life as you,' was 
the sneering reply. 

" * What do you mean ?' was the farther 
inquiry of the prisoner. 

Gaskens pointed to the huge oak that sur- 
mounted the spring, and at the same moment 
a corporal approached with a rope, the run- 
ning noose of which — as this agent was fre- 
quently in requisition — was already made, 
and now swung ostentaciously in his hands. 

" * Great God I Amos Gaskens, wretch 
as you are, you do not mean to murder 
me?' 

" * May I be totally d— d if I do not. You 
shall hang to that tree in two minutes after 
I say the word, or there are no snakes.' 

" * You dare not, ruf&an. I claim to be a 
prisoner of war— rl appeal to the troop.' 

** * Appeal and be d — d. My troop know 
better than to disobey the orders of a lawful 
officer in commission of his majesty ; and as 
for your being a prisoner of war, that's a lie. 
You are a murderer, and I have proof enough 
of it. But that's neither here nor there. I 



will answer for all I have done to the com- 
mander of the Dorchester post, and if you 
can make him hear your voice at this dis- 
tance, you have a better pipe than my rope 
has touched yet— that's all. So, to your 

Erayers, while I take a sup of this water. 
[ere, boy, hold the bridle.' 

The wretch descended, and the boy reined 
up the steed, while Gaskens strode onward 
to the spring. The corporal approached the 
doomed victim, and was about to pass the 
loop over his head ; but he resisted by every 
effort in his power. 

" * Great God 1 — but this is not in earnest? 
Hear me, Amos Gaskens — hear me, man! 
Monster 1 are you not ashamed to sport in 
this way with the feelings of my poor wife 
and child ?' 

Gaskens looked round contemptuously, 
but still strode onward, as he replied — 
" * Do your duty, corporal, or blast me but I 
run you up, though I have to do it myself. 
You shall know, Wat Griffin, whether I am 
not good enough for your d — d log-cabin 
now, or not. 'Two minutes, corporal — only 
two minutes, and a short cord — remember — 
two minutes, I say — no more.' 

With the assistance of two of the tory 
squad. Griffin was thrown upon his back, 
and lay struggling upon the ground, while 
the rope was adjusted to his neck. 

" * My wife ! my child 1 — ^let them come 
to me, Amos Gaskens — let them see me, 
Gaskens — man or devil I Will you not suffer 
them to come to me? — ^let me see and speak 
to them, I pray you I' 

" * They will see you better when you are 
lifted up! Be quick — say your prayers, 
man, and lose no time. One minute is 
almost gone already. Make the most of the 
other.' 

The ruffian spoke with the coolest indif- 
ference, while mixing a gourd of spirits and 
water at the spring. This done, he ascended 
the hill, bearing the liquor in his hand, and 
bade the execution proceed. They hauled 
the victim by the rope up the little rising, 
and towards the tree, almost strangling him 
before he reached the spot. In the mean- 
while the air was rent with the shrieks of his 
wife and daughter in the rear, who were 
pressed back with the other prisoners, the 
guard keeping them back from any approach 
to the doomed man, then about to be sepa- 
rated from them for ever. lie cried to them 
by name, in a thick, choking voice, for the 
rope was now drawn, by the party hauling 
him along, with a suffocating tightness. 

" * Ellen !— Ellen, my wife I Oh, EUen, 
my poor child! Amos Gaskens — God re- 
member you for this ! Oh, Ellen ! God 
help me ! Have you no mercy, monster — 
none ?' He screamed to his murderer, in 
agony — and in vain I 
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" * Father, dear fether !' cried the girl. 

" The mother had simply stretched forth 
her hands as she beheld the threatened 
movement, and, overpowered by her emo- 
tions, had fallen senseless in the effort to 
speak. The daughter strove to rush forward, 
but the strong-armed sentinel rudely thrust 
her back with a heavy hand, and pressed her 
down with the rest of the prisoners, who had 
been made to file into the grove of tallow 
bashes, which the prescience of Singleton 
had already assignea them. 

" Gasping, but struggling to the last, the 
victim had been already drawn up by his 
executioner within a few feet of the broad 
limb stretching over the spring, which was 
to serve the purpose of a gallows ; and the 
brutal leader of tne party, standing upon the 
little eminence — the liquor in hand, which 
he was stirring, yet un tasted — had already 
declared the time elapsed which he allowed 
the prisoner for the purposes of i^rayer, 
when, distinctly and clear, the voice of 
Singleton was heard — above the shrieks of 
the daughter — above the hoarse cries of the 
prisoner in parting to his wife — above all 
the bustle of the transaction. The single 
word, as given to the boy Frampton, was 
uttered ; and, in the next instant, came the 
sharp, thrilling crack of the rifle, fatally 
aimed, and striking the legitimate victim. 
The body of Gaskens, between whose eyes 
the bullet had passed — the word unspoken 
— the draught in his hand untasted — 
tumbled forward, prostrate, immovable, 
upon the form of his reprieved victim, 
wnom — still struggling, but half strangled 
— the corporal had just dragged beneath the 
fatal tree."— 384-8. 

For sale in Philadelphia, by Henry Carey 
Baird, Sixth street, above Chestnut. 



SANS-SOUCI. 

Ammementfl. 
— At the Walnut Street Theatre, the 
Ravel corps still continue to draw full 
houses. The Green Monster nightly calls 
down the applause of all who do not recol- 
lect it as performed a few years back, in 
what they are pleased to call the palmy 
days of tne company ; and even these are 
forced to acknowledge the merits of the 
present representation. M'me Marzetti and 
M'Ue Ducy Barre do not cease to attract 
admiration and gratify the public, and 
above all, the ever graceful Yrca Mathias 
still continues nightly to 

bare her breast of raow. 

Ware the light arm, and point the pliant toe. 

They have had a sort of pot-pourri — a 
rechauffi of cold ballets— of late, called a 



Grand Divertissement^ in which all the most 
charming dances were culled from various 
other entertainments of the same nature, 
and served up together in this. We need 
only mention in this regard, that besides 
the figures in which M'lle Yrca appeared, 
there were la Xota Arragoneza^ with which 
half the town went wild a few years ago, 
and a very pretty Polonaise. But what 
shall we say of the pleasure with which the 
whole house saluted the appearance of 
M'lle Yrca. Decidedly the most fascinating 
thing of the kind we have ever seen was a 
pas seul by her — la Madrilefia, we think it is 
styled — in which she nightly figured. To 
begin with, her costume in this dance is 
the prettiest and most becoming in the 
world. It is abundantly picturesque, and 
sets off the beautiful contour of her person 
to the greatest advantage. Then, the nature 
of the dance is perfectly suited to the youth- 
ful beauty and the grace of its wearer. It 
is not in our power in cold words to give a 
correct idea of la MadrileHa. Yrca's skill in 
it, is, in our opinion, perfection. The art 
with which she glides through its various 
evolutions is amazing ; every motion reveals 
a new grace — every attitude is a study for 
an artist. Everything about her belongs, 
for the time, to the streets of Madrid. To 
the triumphant swell of a burst of music, 
half Moorish, half Spanish, she bounds 
upon the stage with an air of conscious 
power, a smile of assured victory upon her 
face, that convinces us this d^nce is no 
less a favourite with the artiste than with 
the spectators. Nothing can exceed the 
elegance of her motions m the calmer parts 
of the performance, nor their wild enthu- 
siasm in others. Her manner of flirting 
her dress, for instance, grasping the skirt 
with a quick impulsive movement, that 
never fails to electrify the house, is very 
admirable. TJhat particular gesture is the 
most effective point we have ever seen in 
any ballet. 

On Monday night, the ballet was Fleur de 
Marie ; we cannot say that it was not well 
rendered; but to our mind the prettiest 
thing in it — always, of course, excepting the 
ladies — was Yrca's dress, which seemed 
bursting into scores of little happy blushes. 
She looked like a rose tree, covered with 
half developed flowers, waving in a sum- 
mer's breeze. It is probably a wise thing 
in the management to give the public a 
sufficient variety; and i'leur de Marie is 
succeeded by Paquita, For our part, we 
never expect to see Yrca dance anything 
better than la Madrileila, 

If the fair Russian is half so charming off 
the stage as she is in this ballet, we do not 
wonder at the Czar's going to war. Two 
principalities will not more tli^an suffice to 
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console his mind for the deprivation his 
empire must suffer in the absence of M'lle 
Mathias. 

At the Arch Street Theatre a series of 
well cast c assical comedies are being pro- 
duced to constantly crowded houses. 

At the National Amphitheatre a splen- 
did new equestrian drama, entitled ** Wal- 
lace/' has been produced. 

Various entertainments of a novel and 
interesting character, are presented nightly 
at the Circus and Mknaqerie. 

Sr. Badiairs Concert. 

— Sig. CvESAR Badiali has been obliged to 
postpone the Concert advertised for Wednes- 
day, until this (Saturday) evening. There 
has been so great a dearth of musical enter- 
tainments lately, that we feel sure that the 
musical public will avail themselves of the 
opportunity now offered by Badiali. The pro- 
gramme is an attractive one, and among 
the performers we recognise the name of 
Madame Costini^ who made a very favourar* 
ble impression in Philadelphia some time 
ago, as a soprano — and of Miss Brenan, a 
young American artiste, who makes her first 
appearance on this occasion, and who, from 
report, need not fear the criticism of a Phil- 
aoelphia audience. Sig. Specchi and Mr. 
Herbert, the pianist, are also announced for 
that evening. 

The great attraction, however, will be 
Signer Badiali himself. Any entertainment 
in which he appears is sure to be successful. 
We unquestionably place him as the first 
artist who has ever been in America. Ilis 
voice is of the first order, and his method 
and style are admirable ; nothing can ex- 
ceed the taste and feeling which he throws 
into all his music. His dramatic powers, 
both in his singing and acting, are beyond 
praise. 

Those who have once heard the romance 
from ** Maria di Rudenz," will hardly need 
to be reminded to go ; with those who have 
not, we will unhesitatingly enter into a 
musical obligation to any reasanable amount 
that they will be highly delighted if they do 
go. Tate it altogether we do not think we 
ever heard anything more exquisitely tender 
and pathetic than that air as given by 
Badiali. He also appears in duets from the 
" Elisir d'Amore," " Nabuco," ** Chiara di 
Rosenberg,'' and in the "Largo al facto- 
tum." 

We are sorry to see it announced as a 
farewell Concert. 

Interestiog Correspondence. 

— The authorities of the Qirard College 
have been lately invited, by the managers of 



the Circus, to bring the orphans to see their 
performances; and the whole correspondence 
upon this weighty subject appears in one of 
the morning papers, probably as a contribu- 
tion to *' The Complete Letter*Writer.'' The 
functionaries of tne Circus and those of the 
College, both acquit themselves will on ihis 
most delicate and exciting occasion* It is ex* 
pected that a projected visit of the orphans 
to the wax-works in Chestnut street, wiU 
bring forward some choice specimens of 
epistolary composition. 

Obituary Poetry. 

— The elegiac verses in the Public Ledger 
will be the death of us yet. The following 
lines appear in the paper for Thursday, 
February 2d : — 

" oh I dry your tears and 8h«d no more, 
Because your husband has gone before— 
In love he liyed, in peace he died, 
Ui« life was esked, but was denied. 

Oh 1 happy husband, how fast yon go 

And leave me here behind— 
Don't stop for me. for now I see 

The Lord is just and liind." 

The last verse conveys the idea that the 
deceased had gone off to the other world by 
the fast train, whilst his wife had missed the 
cars — which is absurd. 

Prise Babies. 

— It is said that since Ae new divorce law 
has been in operation in Ohio, and so 
earnestly agitated in other states, marriages 
have been placed under the head of "limited 
partnerships." In order to counteract the 
antipathy to double blessedness which the 
law is inspiring, we learn, that by way of 
inducement to marriage, the Committee of 
the Southern Central Agricultural Associa- 
tion have been authorized to offer the follow- 
ing premiums, to be awarded at the next fair 
in Augusta : — 

Ist Premium. Silver pitcher, $50 for the 
handsomest and finest babe two years old. 
2d. Silver pitcher, $25 for the handsomest 
and finest babe one year old. 3d. Silver 
pitcher, $10 for the handsomest and finest 
babe six months old. The children to be 
clothed in domestic fabrics, the premiums 
awarded under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

To Loyal Frenchmen. 

— G , A. Correa, Book and Print Seller in 
Chestnut street, below Ninth, has received, 
among late novelties, a pair of magnificent 
mezzotint engravings of " Louis Napoleon" 
and " Eugenie." They are of the largest 
size, and though cheap, as are all mezzo- 
tints, present at a little distance, the admira- 
ble effect of a fine line e|igraving» 
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THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS.* 

The idea has often occurred to me, that, 
under the lead and impulsion of a supervising 
Providence, the Shakers were, unconsciously 
to themselves, solving various problems for 
the weal of Society at larae ; and perhaps 
laying foundations, accumulating materials 
and fashioning and proving implements, 
whereby an advanced condition of universal 
Humanity was eventually to be wrought 
out. For bo any reflective person surveying 
that band of thousands of energetic, never- 
pausing, patient workers, the question " cut 
6ono" — " to what end is all this" — can 
hardly fail to occur again and again. No 
holidays and no amusements absorbing time 
and money; no costly habits whether re- 
lating to the dress, to the table, to the archi- 
tectural or any other arrangements per- 
taining to their system of life, vary the 
one monotonous aspect of things, which 
everywher*e addresses the eye. But, instead 
of these, a strict, though not pinching econo- 
my pervades every department, embracing 
even the minutest details of each, and in- 
suring that no single penny is expended 
without a full, unmistakeable equivalent 
therefor. Thus much for the negative side 
of the case. 

On the positive side, you behold the entire 
Community, men, women and children, la- 
boring steadily from January 1st to Decem- 
ber SIst, more than the average number of 
hours per day elsewhere, with all the fur- 
therance of the best labor-saving mechanism, 
and under that skilful guidance of a single 
unquestioned will, which precludes all clash- 
ing or distraction of effort and all waste of 
time in visionary experiments, and compels 
universal cooperation towards one profitable 
end. The invariable result, as I have else- 
where said, is steady accumulation — ^accu- 
mulation, too, as rapid as ever can consist 
with a sound and safe condition of things. 
The Shaker Body, then, as a whole, must 

* OMiti&iiecl from Ptft 10, of BttAS&i. 



possess an amount of wealth, that may Ise 
pronounced vast. That wealth, moreover, 
must every year increase in a geometrical, 
rather than an arithmetical ratio* For, as 
every separate "Family" must make con- 
siderable annual accumulations above its 
necessary annual expenditures by the actual 
labors of each passing year, their large 
vested funds must be left to grow with 
interest upon interest. How fast a pile must 
grow by the large yearly accretions from 
these two several sources, and how large it 
must inevitably become at no distant day, it 
requires no very expert arithmetician to cal- 
culate. 

Most, I presume, remembw that the 
British Parliament, not very long since, 
passed an Act prohibiting thenceforward all 
repetition of the Thelusson WilL This 
gentleman, it will be recollected, so dis- 

Eosed, in his last Testament, of the bulk of 
is fortune, that it should accumulate for 
rather a lengthened term of years and then 
come into possession of an individual, who 
should, at that date, be the leg^l heir. The 
sum accumulated was, I think, some thirty 
millions either of dollars or pounds sterling. 
At all events, it was something enormous, 
and the Conscript Fathers judged it perilous 
to the safety of the State, that a sum so 
prodigious should be at the unquestionable 
disposal of a single private citizen. For, 
though money is cmpnatically power evert/- 
where, it is such even more emphatically still 
among the penury-ground, and want- 
pinched myriads crowded within the too 
narrow bounds of the European eountrie?. 
This peril, for the time to come, they 
endeavored to stave off by parliamentary 
enactment. 

It is not then a question altogether without 
meaning, or interest, or perhaps even public 
importance, what is to be the eventual 
result of the above described condition of 
things among the Shakers. Already they 
must possess invested millions — I can 
imagine no other probaMlity, if even pos- 
sUnliti/y than this. These millions are an- 
nually swelling by compound interest. And 
this is all apart from the fact, that seven or 
eight thousand persons are steadily engaged 
year after year m largely productive employ- 
ments, living the while on a system of care^ 
ful and skilfully ordered frugality, and thus 
year after year adding large savings to their 
already invested and mterest-drawmg ftinds. 
With such regular, natural increase as this, 
the increase of a single private fortune, 
vested in English three or four per cents, 
wears a comparatively insignificant aspect. 

These thoughts used sometimes to pass 
through my mind while enacting my 
wearisome part in the bee-like industry of 
Shak^xk>m. At such times I was wont to 
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questloii some of the brethren— especially 
one honest, not over brilliant brother, who 
had long worn the " broad brim" — ^as to 
wlmt wa9 the meaning or object of our toil' 
ing 80 incessantly and laboriously, living so 
economically, spending so sparely, saving so 
carefully, and thus laving up each year so 
largely i "What was the use of all this, and 
what was to be done with the vast sums 
tha9 accumulated ? 

His answer was, "we are working and 
laying up for those who are to come after 
ua" 

** But," I rgoined, " what are those who 
come after us to do themselves ? Thev'U be 
no leakers, nor will they be tolerated here, 
unless th€y work and economise and save 
and lay up, just as we are now doing ; and 
thus imitating us in these respects, they will 
also imitate us in adding yearly to the pile 
already accumulated. So, that instead of 
needing the fruits of our present labors, they 
will themselves produce a surplus far above 
their wants. Besides, according to your 
rule, those who preceded us, must have 
labored and accumlated for those, who were 
to come after them, that is for us. But how 
do their toils benefit us, or what sort of con- 
nexion have we with them ? They labored 
and accumulated — we labor and accumulate 
-—those following us will also labor and 
accumulate — ^what sense, then, in saying, 
we are laboring for those who are to come 
after usf" 

yij honest, stolid broUier could'nt follow 
in my track, though it was certainly plain 
^d straight enoush. His sur-rejoinder was, 
"We, work for &em, that's to come after 
us, — that's what £lder Isaachar saidi'' 
Beyond this he could not go, and I presume 
he made me this precise answer a full do^en 
times. 

As I have already said, I cannot help 
thinking, that forty years hence, and per- 
haps even much sooner than this, the 
problem will not only be one of interest, but 
one which will press urgently for a wise and 
safe solution, what shall be done with the 
immense property, which by that date will 
be in possession of a single corporate body, 
organia^ and governed, too as this is? 
We know something of the wonders that 
may be achieved by ctssodated effort — ^by 
numbers greater or smaller combining their 
individucU means arid forces and thus moving 
and acting with unity of aim and direction. 
We witness the results in our railroads, our 
telegraphic lines, our steam navigation, our 
factories, &c., which, within a few years, 
have changed the face of the world far more, 
than ancient methods were able to do in 
centuries. As yet, however, we have but a 
£a.int glimpse of the ultimate achievements 
of association, for we have not advanced 



b^ond its very alphabet. Ardumedes 
would have recognised in it the longed for 
" lever, wherewith to move the v3orldP 

We see what simple combination eould 
accomplish, even without productive in- 
dustry, by the immense accttmnlations of 
the medioeval monastic and other ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments, the Orders of Knights 
Templars, Hospitallers, &c., &o. At the 
breaking up oi Papal supremacy, it was 
found that m some countries one-third of the 
whole land was under ecclesiastical owner- 
ship. There would seem to be in wealth a 
sort of mysterious quality, whereby it in- 
creases in bulk on the one sole condition of 
being kept a unit and not dispersed among 
various owners. " To him, that hath much, 
shall be given ware— from him, that bath 
little, even that little shall be taken away,'' 
is a proverbial recognition of this quahtj*. 
The large fortunes occasionally accumulated 
by individuals, are barred of this natural 
increase for anv long duration bv the fre- 
€|uent change of owners, through the laws of 
inheritance and in various ways besides. 

But the Shakers are a Corporation of a 

geculiar character. The present holders of 
haker funds have not, like the present pro- 
prietors of other corporate property, the 
right of dissolving their contract and 
dividing the funds among themselves. 
These funds are pledged to certain specific 
uses forever, and the usufruct thereof is all 
that, in any case, enures to the benefit of 
the jaeholders for the time being. But from 
the whole modes of thou^t and practical 
usages of the Shakers, it is plain that scarce 
any supposed exigency would induce them 
to draw on these vested funds for any pro* 
sent needs. What their present industry 
could not supply they would go vritbout. 
None, therefore, of the ordinary causes 
which prevent the indefinite growth of a 
sum once accumulated have any appUoation 
to them. Considering, then, the many 
principles of increase, which are united in 
their case, it is evident that, except for 
unforseen preventing circumstances, the 
Shaker wealth must, in a few generations at 
least, swell to an amount, which will make 
it a problem of universal and even govern- 
mental concern. What direction matters 
may take in relation to it, it were idle to 
attempt fortelling. We know, that wealth 
may be so applied as to work immeasurable 
good ; and we know, that many of the terri- 
ble evils, which now scourge society, are the 
direct result of poverty, and might be 
alleviated, if not completely extirpated, by 
the judicious application of wealth. The 
mere naming of these circumstances inti- 
mates what use m<w, at some future day, 
come to be made of those Shaker hoards, 
which can never, under any ordinaiy condi- 
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tions, be of benefit to themselres. Such use, 
I, of course, am supposing would be made, 
if at all, with their consent and coopera- 
tion. 

From the existing generation of Shakers, 
so fjir as I am able to judge, no measure of 
this sort is to be hoped. As a matter alike 
of principle, of feeling, and of pride, they 
are exclusive to the very core. I apprehend 
they care little what becomes or human 
kind beyond the walls of the Shaker-fold. 
But none may predict what the coming 
years shall witness. The spirit of change 
which is passing over and remodelling the 
world, is an element too subtle to be shut 
out by any barriers however high and broad. 
Institutions political, religious and social, 
which had seemed as immovable and 
changeless as granite mountains, are, in our 
day, seen to be like very wax in its mould- 
ing grasp. And that, which has shattered 
into fragments and rebuilt from the founda- 
tions monarchies, whose corner-stones were 
laid under the twilight haze of the middle 
ages; which has essentially modified the 
condition internal and external of the " in- 
fallible Church ;" and which is stirring into 
life-renewing agitation the elements of that 
Chinese Society, which had already become 
stagnant, when Romulus was an infant; 
that spirit may surely be trusted to accom- 
plish greater things, than to infuse univer- 
sal humane sympathies into some coming 
generation of Shaker exclusionists. 

The wild bees labor assiduously and 
accumulate in hollow trees large stores of 
honey beyond what their needs apparently 
require. Perhaps they are themselves un- 
aware of tohy they do thus. But when the 
famishing pioneer is saved from starvation 
by these chance-found stores, or the heralds 
of civilization to these savage wilds find in 
them a help and a pleasant alleviation to 
the hardships of their missionary work, 
then we witness, may be, the reason why 
the bees so labored and accumulated. Pos- 
sibly this example may shadow forth the 
providential significance of Shaker life. 

Meanwhile, the Shakers have undeniably 
solved sundry problems of immeasurable 
moment to society universally. They have j 
demonstrated the possibility of a social i 
state, wherein intemperance, robbery, thefl, 
licentiousness, with the manifold other 
crimes and vices, that deface and torment 
our ordinary society, may be wholly 
unknown; wherein, too, the multiplex, 
ineffable miseries and sufferings inflicted by 
poverty, shall be equally unknown ; a social 
state, wherein abundance of all life's neces- 
saries and comforts, thriving industry, good 
morals, peace and harmony shall be the 
universal law and the permanent, daily 
fact. That Shakerism accomplishes all 



lihese results both n^atire and positive, I 
know and do hereby testify. 

And how is all this affected ? There is no 
mystery about the matter. It is effected by 
a certain combination of inditiduals, subfrni" 
ing themselves to certain rules. This is the 
whole of it. Be it remembered, too, that 
these individuals, many or few of them, are 
in no wise extraordinary for their capacities 
or gifts of any kind. They are simply sevea 
or eight thousands of precisely such men, 
women and children as might be gathered 
in from a large assemblage of ordinary 
people by one unacquainted vrith a single 
person among them. Not only are they not 
the ilite of society at large, but they have 
among them no specimens of the ilite. For 
I believe it to be the fact, that not one per- 
son of thorough classical education, nor one 
person of extraordinary talents in any kind, 
IS to be found in their ranks. All are 
ordinary working people, and what they 
accomplish is not through luck, speculations 
or felicitious inspirations of genius, but by 
ordinary, every-day methods and means. 
With this single exception, however, they 
have adopted and abide by a sj^cijic organ- 
ization, including certain practical rules and 
usages. Organization — association— combi- 
nation — is men the one potent principle, 
whereby they -avoid the horrid evils of our 
Society and achieve the many great goods, 
which our Society lacks. 

Let the world jjonder this. For years the 
much abused Socialists have been declaring, 
that most existing evils are the results of 
vicious social conditions, and that by altered 
conditions these evils might be removed and 
supplanted by their opposites. For this 
they have been pronounced "disorganisers," 
" enemies of order," " infidels," " blasphe- 
mers," &c., &c., precisely as were Jesus and 
his disciples of old, and as all great reform- 
ers have been ever since. And yet, 
unknown seemingly to these loud-brattlm^, 
envenomed vilifiers, the Shakers, in their 
very neighborhood, have been daily, for 
half a century, demonstrating by their own 
example the literal, inexpugnable truth of 
what the Socialists have declared. These 

Eroposed socialistic schemes, may, perhaps, 
ave had in them objectionable items. . I<et , 
these, then, be cast aside, for they are^not' 
essential parts of their formative principle^ . 
Shakerism, too, may involve principles,, 
which, like their celibacy, may lo most pei^- 
sons be objectionable. But I do not b^ievei> 
celibacy to be an indispensable requisii;^ ior 
the achieving of the great good of tha^^ 
system. 

To sum up, it has been practioa% demoor- 
strated, that in organixation mB,j be found! a 
cure of our existing social evils, and a 
creative cause of a social state such as 
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Philaxtthropy has lone dreamed of, and 
toiled for, and prayed for, all in vain* 
Here is the great central, radical, eternal 
fact. With our existing social conditional I 
doubt if a much improved state of the 
world is ever to be hoped for. Certainly 
railroads, tel^raphs, and steam navi^tion, 
can never e£^t it, and with all our invent 
tions and discoveries, we find the mass of 
poverty, misery, vice, and crime, growing 
incessantly larger. Machinery benefits not 
the laborer and not even the ro^oritv of 
capitalists. It helps to produce more things, 
but the producing worker is worse off than 
evar. And our very institutions of charity, 
it would sometimes seem, create hardly less 
evils than they relieve. All these facts 
Brove true the socialistic thesis, that in our 
uilse social org^ization lies the great spring 
of existing evils. Let the remedy of these 
evils be sought, then, in a true organization 
-'-one, which eliminating the objectionable 
features of Sbakerism, shall retain and 
improve its right and beneficent principles 
and usages. 

(To \m ocntiirawl.) 



LIFE IN WASHINGTON.* 

** For an manneT of iiqnistnl«, 
And jestours that tellen tales, 
Both of weepynge and of yaoi«^ 
And of all thai longeth unto Ikme.*' 

BiiuB or Sir Tofas^ 



A LIBEL ON WASHINGTOir. 

Jackals — Scandal — Sypocrisy — Ward of 
Reverence — The Levelling Process. 

** for thy deiires 
Are iroUtoh.*'— MocHAKT of Vimics. Act "L 

It is said that the jackal will neglect her* 
self and her own young to secure prey for 
the lion — a very self^tenying animal, cer- 
tainly, that jackal, if this be true, despite its 
hideous teeth and horrid screech. jBe not 
alarmed, good Ohristians all, by the an- 
nouncement that Washington abounds with 
jackals, in human form, to be sure, but, for 
all that, worse than a set of heathenish, 
howling dervishes. Creatures, these, forever 
engaged in beating up game for some horrid 
monster to come and devour. Said devourer 
has never, to our certain knowledge, pre- 
sented himself; yet the bush is still beaten 
and new game scared up with all wonted 
activity. " yes I yes I" give us Wash- 
ington for scandal. Since the world beean, 
it is without a rival. Known to those 
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b^onging to the brood of libellers, are all 
the dark and hellish arts by which life is 
made miserabl e, and more abstruse than 
, Rosier uci an philosophy their legerdemain. 
Accomplishea hypocrites I we acknowledge 
your surpassless dexterity* The Prince of 
I Magicians is not your equaL Augast 
snintual leeches I paid for your labor bj the 
blood you draw^ but Which saccessiTe 
' revelations of the truth are forever compell- 
i ing you to disgorge. The libels uttered in 
Washington in the course of twcmtj-four 
hours, if compounded for in money, would 
figure at millions* No one who goes thither 
can hope to escape. He must beconae the 
sport of idle minos, on whom it is impossi- 
ble to take revenge. " For what horsemen," 
sa^ys Carlyle, ** when the day is declining, 
I will descend and tarry to whip off a swarm 
of mosquitoes.'^ Life decidedly, is too short 
for such small business* A concomitant of 
this spirit, is the want of proper respect for 
the powers that be, itself one of the most 
striking and singular characteristies of 
Washington life. 

Now there happens to be that in the 
quality of reverence which we admire. The 
beholding of an ancient ruin, the monument 
of some person famous in old story, or even 
the place where some memorable action has 
occurred may, to one possessed of it, afford 
exquisite delight. As with true and pare 
love, its existence proves the absence ot all 
base and unworthy passions. We would 
never have it withheld fromwhat is truly 
admirable and praiseworthy. This is no 
plea for man or hero-worship. The greater 
portion of our own sentimentality has long 
since been expended in receiving the sim- 
plicity of the early ages, in beholding 
monarchs without their guards, princes 
tending their flocks, and princesses drawing 
waters from the springs. But what then? 
If swelling self-sufficiency demands and gets 
attention for itself — a sufficiency that indis- 
poses a man to take any method to discern 
it, or gives a wrong direction to activity, 
true greatness and nobilitj of thought and 
character surely merit their reward. In the 
street, or on the avenue, respect niay be 
allowed to depend wholly on appearance, 
but we go beyond the first view and claim 
that men wlio are pursuing the public good, 
who are promoting the prosperity of the 
country, who by their words ana actions 
evince the highest sense of official responsi- 
bility, should not be treated quite so lightly 
as Washingtonians treat them. The level- 
ing process is all very good in theory but no 
further. That process is here continually 
going on. A liead of Department, though 
a gentleman of refinement, taste and sensi- 
bility, must, as the phrase is, " rough it," 
and be treated as he never was treated 
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before. Any one is at liberty to tal^e him 
by the hand, to claim acquaintance with 
him, and boast of that acauaintance, to take 
up his time, to strut in his office, to visit at 
his house. Neither Lares nor Penates can 
render his threshold sacred. He is the 
most abused man living; puts up with more 
real though unintended insolence in the 
course of a month, than we anticipate 
meeting with, for ourselves, in the 
course of a life-time. And would you 
know why? Answer: — "He is a public 
servant." Know all men by these presents, 
that a public servant may be worried to 
death — capital punishment without privilege 
of clergy, in addition to having all his 
private confidences violated by the agents of 
newspaper correspondents, f ut him then to 
all possible uses. You may never have such 
a cnance again. Being a public servant, 
he merits no thanks, and gets elsewhere 
sufficient pay. If obsequious to him, you 
are a craven wretch. With other men you, 
of course, bear in mind your relative 
business or social position ; with him only 
that the broad cloak of nationality enwraps 
you. However well governmental affairs 
are administered, bear in mind, if, as yet 
uninitiated in Washington customs, and 
wanting further courage for this daring, 
that affairs are not so well administered as 
they might be. 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

How they Look — Whence they Came — What 
they Do — Who they Are — How iJiey En- 
tertain, ' 

" Boatiwainl pipe up, all hands hoy I 
Turn out every man and boy; 
Make sail, give chase, 
Then splice main brace, 
Loof boys, higher, 
Stand by— -lire I 

She strikes, she strikes, ours is the day; 
A glorious prize, belay, belay.** — Akon. 

It were bootless to inquire what Washing- 
ton would be without its Congress. The 
men who compose its Congress compose 
also the grand teature of the season, and it 
is always the season whilst Congress is 
sitting. Their personnel disappoints you. 
They are not what you expected. On near 
approach, the giant, that at a distance, 
might have awed you pretty much like the 
spectre of the Brocken, dwindles to ordinary 
human stature. To be undeceived, is com- 
monly to feel affronted. But recovering 
from this affront, you may amuse yourself in 
the great variety of men, with their charac- 
teristics, social, political, individual, and 
geographical. The only representatives 
whom a physiognomist would not easily spy 



out for ascertainment of tlie last named 
point, are those from California. But even 
these will be found to bear upon their 
countenances the energy that marks the 
people of a new born and rising state. 
Some of the Western members are the 
roughest looking specimens of humanity of 
any you could encounter in a long week's 
travel — men who have come up with heavy 
interests to forward, to do which they are 
ready to employ untold energy. The Simth- 
ern member, ardent and impulsive, and 
always a gentleman, never can disguise 
himself. The Northern man will be recog- 
nized less by his polish than by his shrewd- 
ness. He of the East by his mercantile, 
business air, and that subdued courtesy 
commonly obtained by long conversance 
with various ranks of men. For the most 
part, these members of Congress are a 
careless, intelligent, rakish looking set, 
whom you would judge, with a few excep- 
tions, to be well paid and well fed. Yet 
there are those who seem bowed down with 
care, whose lives are written on counte- 
nances furrowed by intellectual struggles. 
The stump orator is here — the man who got 
into Congress by some happy, facetious 
thought, and he who has only won a doubtr 
ful tenure by years of unremitting and self- 
denying toil. Activity, with these gentle- 
men is an unvarying attribute. The energy 
shown by most, is indeed, beyond theiryears; 
all, with the exception of a few old rogies, 
being fast men. Altogether, they are emi- 
nently well satisfied men ; men satisfied with 
the world and with themselves, notwithstand- 
ing the keen retorts and bad humors of de- 
bate, which, once past, are as the idle wind, 
which they regard not. Cicero has re- 
marked that events the most disagreeable 
during their immediate influence, give an 
exquisite satisfaction wh^n their conse- 
quences have ceased ; and Eneas solaces his 
companions under the hardships they en- 
dured with the consideration that the 
remembrance of their sufferings would one 
day give them satisfaction. And so with an 
M. C. He is unfailingly in good humor, 
whenever you meet him out of the gloom of 
the Senate Chamber and House ot Repre- 
sentatives, out of the corridors of the Capital 
and the offices of the Departments. We 
have often thought that, as men of sense, 
they owed more, for their position and pro- 
motion, to a cheerful, trustworthy faith in 
the goodness of their fellow men, than to 
any personal address or proved talents. No 
man, looking at the members of either 
House, will believe that these comprise our 
greatest men. Our greatest men are seldom 
seen in Washington. Yet if the maxim be 
true, que Vesprit qui regne au theatre est 
Vintage jidelle de Vesprit cVune nation^ that 



the genius whidi preyuk in the theatre is a 
faithful portraiture of the national genius ; 
how true is this of our federal assembly, in 
which all views and opinions meet together 
to be collated and their deductions applied ; 
where every varying emotion, passion and 
sentiment is displayed, half a continent 
legislated for, and the interests of the entire 
world affected. 

The grand resort of the ladies of Wash- 
ington, as well as of stransers, is commonly 
at the Capitol. If the debate in either 
house prove more than ordinarily interest- 
ing, the audience will sit for hours on hours 
unwearied and attentive, affording vast 
encouragement to the gods below, for the 
display of any rhetoric or oratorical grace 
in their possession. In the course of an 
important, long and exciting debate, how 
many phases of passion, will be displayed ? 
Then what a development of character to 
those of the opposite sex, so gifted with 
intuition ? One need study no oooks who 
will resort hither. Shakespeare himself, 
good man, would have delighted to listen, 
having left a large margin for an illustra- 
tive commentary on his works. Thus one 
member has just closed a speech, clear and 
methodical in his treatment of a topic, 
hut dull and uninteresting. Yonder rises 
another, who, with a sharp zeal and resolute 
persistency, argues incoherently, and is 

S^werless to furnish a practical suggestion, 
is adversary, with mind vigorous and 
active, judgment accurate, apprehension 
quick, and memory tenacions, waits to 
pounce upon him like a hawk on a sparrow. 
We shall next be called to admire a man 
who knows how to practice all the graces, 
who never vehement or loud, is at once 
modest and easy ; with language, vivacious 
and elegant, clothing the gloomiest reflec- 
tions, and though speaking forcibly, ex- 
hibiting a failure of judgment. The can- 
vass is crowded. We are now looking down 
on one who loses no idea that is started, 
nor any hint that can be improved — an 
eagle he, in the wild flights of imagination, 
uncertain by nature, capricious by princi- 
ple. Pride, in another, is the most power- 
fully developed of his passions, appearing 
in the form of insolence at one time, ana 
then of vanity, constraining him to repress 
contempt, but never allowing him to avoid 
the appearance of petulancy. Presently we 
find ourselves listening to a military gentle- 
man, whose oratDry is manly, nervous and 
convincing, well informed in the wa^ of his 
profession, and delivering his sentiments, 
seemingly, without any predilection for his 
friends or his opponents ; known never to 
speak on a subject in which he is not well 
versed, and usually dealing in truths too 
clear to be controverted, the energy of 



expression bv which these are accompanied 
and enforced, being, in a manner, too pun- 
gent and mortifying even to be forgotten, or 
perhaps forgiven, by those who would pal- 
liate or defend them. A gigantic man, with 
arrows dipt in keenest, bitterest gall, offers, 
haply, a rejoinder, giving way to one 
shrivelled in form, bent as with the ague ; — 

" In his sharp fiue a deadly paleness reigns, 
His meagre form exposes stiSraed Tclns; 
His haggard eyes wear an eternal scowl, 
His teeth, with Uvid rast deform his souL" 

Still we are not precisely in Ovid's House of 
Envy. Look at that demure gentleman, he 
of the wig, and, except when coughing, 
with features disposed m the most absolute 
tranquility. That cough introduces a sort 
of comic strife into his human nature ; but 
he is about to rise and personate its follies. 
He takes, but will vacate, the floor just as 
soon as members please ; expresses himself 
in general terms, and with general terms is 
satisfied. Anon starts up a notable indi- 
vidual, who, yet speaks so seldom, but 
always with such excellent effect, with so 
much of knowledge, so little of preju- 
dice, as to suggest the case of the lioness, 
who on being approached by a fellow 
creature, that she brought but one young 
one at a birth — "I allow it," she replied, 
" but that one is a lion." 

The contradictory qualities of the public 
are without end, because it possesses all the 
virtues and vices, and strength aid weak- 
ness of human nature. What an arena 
then for these, its purveyors, who know its 
constancy and inconstancy, and yet that it 
is a judge incorruptible and impartial ; who 
love its favor and solicit its approbation ; 
conscious that though by the solid force of 
its reason, it is always in mature age, that 
it is also a child which the least plaything 
can captivate. To please and satis^ that 
public how many of these statesmen, or 
einbryo politicians must exhaust their health 
and senses, and sacrifice their lives. A 
power so pre-eminent will not be satisfied 
without the most extraordinary labor. 
This the M. C.'s as a body feel. All this en 
passant. There is one member of the House 
of Representatives who, of a somewhat 
taciturn disposition, rarely commences a 
debate, but after having heard one, and 
observing how the House is likely to be 
inclined, takes up the argument and so 
states it, shortly and clearly, as to conduct 
it to the conclusion he desired, or if unable 
to do that, never without sufficient dexterity 
to affect some amendment. Apparently 
mistrusting his own judgment, he affects to 
have no views or information, but such as 
he received from others in the course of the 
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debiUe, a&d leads and guides his party, 
irhile thej believe that he whoUj depends 
upon their oouncil and advice. Now for 
one of those men vrho possess the vis comica 
of true humor in its purity. He jests in the 
most Tolnble manner, and sets the most dig- 
dified members in a grin. He is altogether 
the sailor in his manner, and as rough, out- 
side and in, as the element on vrhich he has 
liTed. The seaman's phraseology is his 
characteristic dialect. He is not tashioned 
to liie modem times, and is as free in bis 
expressions as in his manner. Averse to 
simulation, the constant bent of his temper 
is constantly and invariably apparent. As 
suddenly as the ocean he will rise into a 
storm, and as suddenly sink again into a 
calm ; at one instant clamorous and vindic- 
tive, at another cool and apologetical. 
What think the ladies t 



A VALENTINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

▲LONZO'S yALKNTUnE. 

rve striyen in yiJn for an honr or two, 

Some yalentine rhymes to indite. 
My mnae mnat be stnpid — or I must be " blue," 

For d— 4 a word can I write. 

IVe scratch'd my thick head where Phrenologists say 

Ideality lingers about, 
TBI I fear me the hair I haye seratch*d all away, 

And scratched Ideality out. 

Fre read seyeral yolomes of Byron and Moore, 

To gain a poetic idea— 
But since I haye read them Fm worse than before— 

In iket, I am fkirly at sea. 

At last rye diseoyer'd, with wonderful art, 

What l^rion nor Moore can disproye ; 
That daH is an excellent Jingle for heart. 

And dove rttymes most sweetly with love. 

So I swear by the feather t of Noah's fam'd ** dov^ 
Which, Fm told, direct Cupid's keen « darf '— 

That you are the maiden I tenderly ^ love" — 
That you are the queen of my " heart,** 

Feb. lith, 1862. 



ANSWER TO ALONZO S yALENTINE. 

That your yows are sincere, I rather incline 
To think, may with reason, be doubted : 

For a tutelar Saint, like the gay Valentine, 
Would never let true love be routed. 

But hasten with joy o'er a lover to shower, 

Poetical fiincies so free, 
That, strangely endowed with a magical power, 

His thoughts could be never at sea. 



To accuse yon of foltibooJ I wMf itKjpktf, 
But stronger proof yet will I bring: . 

Would a true lovw seek in Byron or Moont 
Ideas from his own heart should spring. 

Ah no, my dear friend, a true lover's thought 
Asks no aid, and defies all control ; 

T is not to be scratched for, nor otherwife sought, 
But bursts from the depth ot the sooL 

To scratch so, I trust, you wHI never do more, 
Tho' your brain be in fine frensy tost. 

For if a new scratch the lost hair will restore^ 
It will not IdeaUty lost. 

If Valentine rhymes again yon indite, 

And think it poetic to swear, 
Swear not by a feather, for that is so light, 

The vow must be soon lost in air. 

Yet I pardon these ftdse vows, Alonso, my frivnd, 
And breathe for your welfore this prayer ; 

Ere another year paw, that Heay*n may send 
To you the true Imogen ftir. 
Feb. 14th, 1853. 

ALONZO'S RBPLT. 

I send you some rhymes. 

For the sake of old times. 
An annual offering befltthig the day, 

And though I seem meny, 

Fm sad, very, very, 
Not knowing what doom is awaiting my lay. 

For two years ago, 

As well we both know, 
I sent you some verses, fond, tendw and true^ 

But the next coming year 

Brought a critique severe, 
So severe that I tremble the strain to renew. 

In fam'd days of old, 

When knights were as bold. 
And maidens as foir, though not critics or " blvei,** 

The song of a loveiv 

Though failing to move her. 
Would find no harsh mistress to eentww the Must. 

But in these modem days 

Of fastidious praise, 
A lover must study his sonnets by rule, 

Lest some learned maiden 

With knowledge o'er-laden, 
In proving much wiser, may prove him a fooL 

Alas I yes alas! 

That the toUet and g^ass 
No longer have charms the fkir sex to engage, 

But Law and Theology, 

Physics, Geology, 
And aU other sciences now are the ragel 

Now you can't fail to meet, 

As you pass up the street, 
Announcements of Lectures by some errant fair. 

Who proves to conviction, 

Beyond contradiction, 
The rights of her sex and the wrongs they yet bear. 
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A ladj weH kaown, 
Hurangnei her &ir siflten with doctrtnee moct rife, 

And t«U« them <«Ui worth 

Thej 're the salt of the earth f 
Whkh is true, I suppose, since the ftte of Lot's wife. 

- Then who will deny, 

(Most surely not I,) 
The PhOoeopher's Stone has at last come to light; 

And that that precious gem 

Is accorded, to them, 
To them, and them only whoVe learnt womens' rightl 

Oh, how I do hate 

The man, who can prate 
Of woman's flnst duties beginning at home, 

By Jove, tls a scandal, 

And he a Tile Vandal, 
Unworthy the glorious days that have oome. 

And I fear not to say, 

That at no distant day, 
Some blue-stocking lass, with a bright Yankee *' notion," 

The circle will square. 

Mount the wings of the air. 
And astonish the world with perpetual motion I 
Feb. 14th, 1854. 
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SKETCH FOURTEENTH. 

Scenery of. Upper Georgia — Stone Maintain — 
Naucooche Valley — Ocean View — Falls of 
TaUiUah— 'Summit Prospect. 

** With many windings, through the rale :--Look 
Lo I where it comes like an eternity. 
As if to sweep down all things in its track. 
Charming the eye with dread — a matchless cataract. 
Horribly beautiful!"— Childk Haeold. 

There are few sections of our country 
which afford objects more worthy the regard 
of the traveller, few that present features 
more engaging and attractive, than many 
portions of Upper Georgia. Some of them 
appear clothea in all the beauties, which a 
smiling Providence with benignant hand, at 
first lavished upon them. Forests in their 
native wildness — ^valleys still verdant with 
their original growth — streams murmuring 
freely over pebbly beds, as yet unconfined 
by the art of man — ^mountains swelling from 
the plain, robed in living green, all remain 
as they have for centuries. The footprints 
of the Red-man who beheld and loved to 
linger amid their pleasures, yet marred not 
their virgin proportions, have scarcelv been 
erased bV the winds and storms of Ileaven. 
There rises the Stone Mountain, a perfect 
anomaly in the landscape. Rearing its bald 



and rocky head, with wA, a single ^ninenoe 
near, clouds resting upon its preoipitons 
front, it seems a ** sceptxed hermit, wrapt in 
the solitude of its own originality,'' or like 
some Egyptian Pyramid, glo(nny and pecu- 
liar, concealing in its own bosom, the secrets 
of its primary existence and majesty. Nau- 
cooche, a happy valley encircled by guardian 
watchers, above whom, like a presiding 
Deity, stands proud Yonah, overlooking the 
Blue Ridge as it mounts upward in the dis- 
tance, peak after peak, higher and still 
higher — ^with the Chattahoochee clear as 
crystal meandering through its soft bosom, 
fragrant with the perfume of counUess 
flowers — ^with its beds of golden sands, and 
last resting-place of the fair Indian maid, 
whose name it bears — a chieftain's daughter 
victimized by the cruel hate of rival lovers — 
the Look-out-mountain, beyond which, inter- 
mina])le forests and rich prairies expand in 
all their luxuriance, its base washed by the 
rapid waters of a bold river, its form a study 
for the artist — ^its bosom a mine of know- 
ledge, where the geologist loves to linger — 
all these and many more might claim our 
attention, and delight the eye of him who is 
fond of mingling in the scenes of nature, and 
wearies not with feasting upon her ever- 
varying perfections. But we mentioned the 
water-fails of Georgia ^ and must forego the 
allurements of these and similar scenes. 
The principal of these are TallulaJi and 
Toccoa — ^names which at once bespeak their 
origin, and remind us of those, whose lan- 
guage and lives were but the echoes of 
Nature — the embodyment and portrayal of 
reflections, which the untutored yet sensitive 
mind experienced when dwelling upon the 
free beautiful objects by which it was sur- 
rounded, and from the contemplation of 
which it imbibed whatever lessons of feeling 
and pleasure it possessed. The euphony of 
the Indian language, the adaptation of sound 
to sentiment, the appropriate names which 
they have bestowea upon localities sugges- 
tive of some agreeable, poetic, or powerful 
emotion, have frequently been remarked. 
Dearly should these lingering tntces be 
cherished, and carefully ought'i'>'jhe8e, in 
many places, their only mementoes, to be 
preserved. Bancroft observes, " It is one of 
the surprising results of moral power, that 
language, composed of fleel^ng sounds, re- 
tains and transmits the remembrance of past 
occurrences, long after fverv other monu- 
ment has passed away. Of the labors of the 
Indians on the soil of Virginia, there remains 
nothing so respectable as would be a com- 
mon ditch for the draining of lands; the 
memorials of their former existence are 
found only in the names of the rivers and 
mountains. Unchanging Nature retains the 
appellations which were given by those, 
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^hose Tilhieos hare disappeaired, and whose 
^^f tribes have oeoome extinct." Few and faint 
' ' are the remains which the noble Cherokees 
-^have left behind them in Georgia. Beneath 
y the dews of summer, and the frosts of winter, 
^specimens of their handiwork, rude and 
Wrail, are moulderinfi; rapidly away; but 
^ scarce is there a stream which, with its 
^ limpid waters, crosses the track of the tra- 
'• veller, hardly an object attractive in itself, 
^ which does not retain the becoming name by 
s which the Indian knew it Such is the case 
fi With reference to the Falls of Tallulah and 
^* Toecoa, The former, signifies most terrible^ 
' the latter, most heautifuZ In each instance 
^ have they embodied m a single word, the 
^ prominent emotion which at first sight, 
2» rushes unbidden, and yet irresistibly upon 
r^ the mind. Thus is it often with the soul 
^ instructed only from the oracles of nature, 
i ever ready to give vent to those impressions 
^ which commend themselves most openly and 
\ powerfully. Man, the occupant of this soil, 
« was as wild as the deep woods which sur- 
f^ rounded him, in harmony with the uncon- 
H strained voices and manifestations of Nature, 
• at whose altar alone he paid his willing 
adoration. 

As you approach the Falls of Tallulah 
from the south, the road winds along the 
summit and sides of an elevated chain of 
hills. On your left, are the spurs of the 
Blue Ridge — stretching far away in the dis- 
tance-covered with forests, whose paragons 
have not yet bowed beneath the strokes of 
the woodman's axe. Turning to the right, 
the eye is delighted with what is termed an 
ocean view. The illusion is complete, and 
you can almost fancy that you catch the low 
murmuring of the surge, 

** That on th« mmnmbered idle pebbles chaf^" 

The eminence upon which you stand, over- 
looks Tugaloo Valley, and the head waters of 
the Savannah, Chattahoochee, and Coosa 
Rivws. Beyimd, you can no longer trace 
the diff«»renoe8 of wood, plain, or hill, but 
the soene seems expanding onwards, level as 
the unruired surfiftce of an ocean, in which 
vou can t.aoe neither breaker nor rock. 
Nearer, the silver streams flowing in liquid 
beauty, seen here and there through the 
opening trees, and the Currohee Mountain, 
which, apart from its fellows, appears a lone 
sentinel guarding tthe outposts of the Blue 
Hidge, are the only objects which remind 
you, that you are inaeed viewing a landscape, 
and not the broad bosom of the Atlantic. 
Agreeable as it is to contemplate this quiet 
prospect, where no sounds of raging ele- 
ments fall upon the ear — where the summer 
air breathes softly through the oaks and 
sombre pines — ^where the bright fun smilei 



upon a region rejoicing in his beams — ^where 
the voice of Nature alone is heard, and man 
delights to linger, that his soul may be filled 
with those calm pleasing emotions suggested 
by the loneliness and beauty of the spot, still 
we cheerfully leave it, for this sight is only 
incidental to that, which we anticipate soon 
to enjoy in all its majestjr. Our thoughts 
are upon Tallulah, and during the remaining 
hour which must elapse before we reach the 
falls, we are entertained with a description 
from some companion, who has already 
visited, and is returning again to admire the 
sublime scenery. From him we learn that 
the falls are situated on Tallulah River, ten 
miles above the junction with the Chatooga — 
the union of the two forming the Tugaloo— 
that the stream at this point is some thirty 
or forty vards wide, and within a quarter of 
a mile plunges down five successive descents. 
The first of these is the fall of Lodore, fifty 
feet in height; the second, Jhnpesta, one 
nundred and sixty feet ; the third, Oceana, 
sixty; the fourth, Horicon; and lastly. Serpen- 
tine, of thirty feet. We are further informed, 
that these falls lie at the bottom of a gorge 
in the hills, varying in depth from six hun- 
dred to more than a thousand feet. With 
this general idea of the geography of the 
spot — embellished of course by the highly 
poetic portrayal of our friend — we alight at 
the hotel, a rough wooden building of un- 
dressed boards and unfinished appearance, 
in keeping with the uncivilized character of 
the country through which we have just 
passed. It stands in the depths of the 
forest, with high hills on either hand, em- 
bosomed in all the wildness of Nature. We 
see no water, we cannot at first catch even 
the thunders of the descending current, and 
our involuntary exclamatir*n, or rather in- 
quiry is, where are the falls? The sun 
which has all day shed a genial warmth 
around our pathway, is now bending his 
course towards the far off mountains, whose 
symmetrical forms boom up distinctly in the 
evening sky — 

** The trees send forth their shadows long 
In gunbols o'er the eurth"— 

each little leaf and moss-clad rock is mar- 
gined with feathery light, the air pure and 
cool is vocal with the notes of blithesome 
songsters, and at any other time gladly 
would we linger and enjoy the scenery. But 
we must at least take one look at the falls 
before they are curtained in darkness. A 
guide is called, and with buoyant tread we 
follow him through luxuriant woods, the 
branches arching completely over our heads. 
The visitor approaches almost to the verge 
of a precipice, without noticing any marked 
change in the physical appearance of the 
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scene. Forest trees and broken rocks en- 
viron him, and he walks in momentary ex* 
pectation of beholding the dashing stream, 
until suddenly reaching the gorge, ne starts 
back in astonishment and surprise at the 
fearful abyss which opens wide before him. 
A cold chill runs through the veins as the 
eye for the first time attempts to fathom its 
depths. Advancing cautiously, your arm 
around some firmly rooted tree upon the 
edge, with emotions of overwhelming awe 
and amazement you surrender yourself soul 
and body to the contemplation of the interest- 
ing, absorbing, and yet terrible natural 
sight. No one dare carelessly trespass or 
trifle upon the brink, and many are unable 
even with the assistance of some friendly 
arm to look down, mark the stream as it 
foams and roars below, and survey the rug- 
ged wildness of the scene, without sensa- 
tions near allied to giddiness and fainting. 
The gorge through which Tallulah River is 
here rustling and plunging, is about nine 
hundred feet in depth, and you now stand 
upon the brow of this precipice. The falls 
although in themselves stupendous and im- 
posing, are still from this height, rendered 
almost a subsidiary feature, in view of the 
immense walls of rock which rear their im- 

Eenetrable, unbroken fronts, frowning terri- 
ly upon the raging waters and dark foliage 
below. The eye rests upon no artificial em- 
bellishments. The scenery wears only the 
artless yet magnificent robe of nature's wild- 
ness. In every feature are displayed the 
m^esty and might of Him, who laid the 
foundations of earth, and wrought all her 
wonders. 

The strata of the rocks are clearly seen 
upon the face of the walls which rise oppo- 
site. Those jutting clifis, pointed and broken 
fragments — ^those massive sides of eternal 
cast — the opening abyss rough with immense 
boulders, wnich, detached from their places, 
have been precipitated and lashed into wild 
confusion by the current — ^the gnarled moun- 
tain trees, with sturdy trunks, wide-spread- 
ing branches and strong roots, taking iron 
hold in every crevice and fissure — ^the rocks 
ornamented with moss and shrubbery, sti- 
mulated into unwonted luxuriance by the 
humid atmosphere — innumerable rivulets 
springing from these rocky ramparts, and 
in beautiful cascades mingling their silver 
drops with the waters beneath— above all, 
Tallulah River at the bottom, now pouring 
along like a stream of moulten glass — ^now 
angry and surging — ^whirling around and 
around, foaming within basins and recesses 
worn out of the base of the solid hill, rent 
asunder to afford a passage, as some giant 
longing to burst the fetters which enchain 
him, and again, freed from all constraint, 
leaping wilajy over every obstacle, with ter- 



rific boaad pluQging ^wn, far down, and 
roaring among hidden rocks — and then from j 
this dissevered shattered current, rising and '' 
mingling with the dark green array which 
borders here and there upon the maddened 
river, appear wreaths of mist — ^the ghosts of 
millions of lifeless drops, reflecting &e beau- 
tiful and ever-varying colors of the rainbow, 
sometimes obscunng for a moment even the 
dark waters themselves— all these and many 
more, rivet the attention, and ^x. you to a 
spot, whose fearful position you at the same 
time dread. Exhausted, and yet not satis- 
fied with a sight which ravishes your soul, 
and still affrights with its awful visions, yoa 
can fully sympathise with Edgar, as stand- 
ing upon Dover Cliff he exclaimed, 

"Howfearftil 
And disay 't is to oast one's eyee so low! 
***** ru look no more; 
Lest my brain turn, and ^e delldent sight 
' Topple down head4(nig.'' 

Now withdraw your eyes for a moment. Let 
them follow the gor^e fis it recedes for 
miles — ^let them take m k\\ the beauties of 
distant mountains and primeval forests — the 
pleasing varieties of high table-lands, bald 
peaks, symmetrical hills — ^luxuriant valleys, 
smiling beneath a sky radiant yv^iih the 
beams of a declining summer sun, and you 
will have a panoramic view which is seldom 
surpassed in America. The entire prospect 
reminds one of the descriptions rendered of 
Swiss scenery. Here the overhanging pre- 
cipices, the sound of the stream raging 
among the rocks, and the dashing of water- 
falls, bespeak a power mighty as Omni- 
potence, displayed in almost terrific guise, 
ilere is an impetuous Arve— there the trees 
seem bending over the very verge of the 
descent, as if liable at any moment to be 
precipitated hundreds of feet, and yet re- 
mainm^ firmly rooted in their stony beds — 
there rises the spray, with rainfaiow hoes 
settling upon this deep green array, im- 
parting health and vigor to every leaf and 
flowret — but when we look around us for the 
mighty Alps to render the whole even more 
sublime — ^with their white and shining pjrrar 
mids towering above all, as belonging to 
another earth, with Mont Blanc raising itself 
from the surrounding AiquiUes, with its tre- 
mendous dome overlooking the whole, then 
does the scene suffer in the ccnnpanson. The 
ear hears not the rumbling thunder of t^e 
falling avalanche, and the eye rests only 
upon bill-tops — ^you may perhaps call them 
mountain-tope — ^thickly wooded and robed 
in beauty, yet devoid of those frowns whioh 
** terrify the glance which their magnificence 
attracts.'' 

Stihlegel, in noticing the different effects 
produced upon the mind by natural series, 
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remarks — " Nature here (in elevated moun- 
tain regions^ stands visible before us as it 
were in all ner majesty ; in the presence of 
these rocks, the speaking monuments of her 
greatness, the primitive fragments of ante- 
cedent creations, our views become expanded 
and exalted ; we are led back to the thou- 
sands of years that have gone before us ; self 
and every thing petty and narrow, disappear. 
A similar impression to that made by beau- 
tiful mountain scenery, is produced by lofty 
primeval forests, little toucned by the hand 
of man, where oaks of a thousand years (as 
in Germany, according to the description of 
the Elder Pliny) form with their clustering 
and intertwining roots and boughs, hieh 
arches, galleries and figures, strangely like 
to the daring constructions of human art, but 
only grander, more life-like and freer, as if 
raised for a great temple of Nature." The 
The influence of continued association with 
such forms of Nature, as exerted in the 
formation of the character and habits of the 
ancient Germans — ^the high-toned morality, 
the valliant bearing and the lofty concep- 
tions of a Supreme Beine, for which they 
were distinguished, have all been commented 
upon by Plmy, Tacitus, Schlegel and others. 
Our bosoms are animated with sensations 
exalted and powerful, suggested in freshness 
and vigor, in keeping with the character of 
the scene; and wmle we ourselves are 
breathing the inspiration of this place and 
season, our thougnts involuntarily recur to 
those, whose memory is linked with every 
object before us, whose minds were fashioned 
in nature's mould, whose every action was 
in conformity with that bold, free spirit, 
which hovers around, infusing unwonted life 
and energy. No wonder that the Indian as 
he paused upon the brink of this precipice 
where we now stand, and with eagle glance 
surveyed these jutting crags, dense forests, 
and anj^ waters, £ould have extracted 
some 01 the sublimest conceptions that he 
possessed of the superiority of the Great 
Spirit. No wonder toat from the plunging 
Tallnlah he caught much of that intrepidity 
which laughed at obstacles and defied 
dangers. With such a scene at his feet, sur- 
rounded by the depths of a forest untrodden, 
save by men of hearts kindred with his own, 
the hill-top his throne— the valley his park, 
no wonder that sensations of pride and of 
freedom should have swelled his breast with 
intrepid daring. No wonder that from this 
and such scenes — ^from this mountain air, he 
should insensibly have derived that manly 
bearing, conscious dignity, native grace, and 
imaginative temperament, which in so re- 
markable a degree characterized him. 

** The floundtng cataract 
Haunted him like a paMtoa; the tall rock 



The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their cdon and their forms, were then to him 
An appetite, a feding, and a love ; 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrow'd from the eye.** 

And where does he now exist? Although 
that form buoyant with life and manly pro- 
portion, no longer stands upon these beetling 
crags, though uiat eagle eye no more surveys 
with pleasure and fearless delight these 
angry vraves, as they chafe and roar among 
the rocky caverns of Tallulah, although 
those stalwart arms are no longer moistened 
with the spray, as it cooled the brow of the 
hunter eager m pursuit, or encouraged bleed- 
ing chieftains to prolong the death-bringing 
combat, has that Indian mind so replete with 
ideas, imaginations fanciful and eloquent, 
perished ? Does it not still exist, in memory 
associated with, and imparting additional 
attractions to every object which surrounds 
us ? That figure divinely formed, beaming 
with beauty, noble in council, terrible in 
war, has decayed, but the spirit which ani- 
mated, still visits these mountains, and 
sports amid these cataracts. 

But the shadows of evening are settling 
darkly above us. Objects just now distinct 
and striking, are becoming more and more 
obscured. The hills are assuming fantastic 
shapes and ghost-like forms, seem gathering 
on every side, and yet we have caught only 
a glimpse of Tallulah Falls, not examined 
their beauties or sublimities. To attempt a 
descent now were almost madness. Should 

''Millions of stars in Heaven's wide vault appear, 
And with new glories hang the boundless sphere^" 

should 

" The silver moon's enamour'd beam 
Steal sofUy through the night. 
To wanton with the winding stream, 
And kiss reflected light ;'* 

even then the daring heart would fear to 
risk the dangers of that precipitate foot- 
path, which leads to the bottom of the gorge. 
We listen once more to the leaden roar 
which rises heavily, breaking the silence of 
the star-lit hour, and then retrace our steps, 
recounting the impressions produced by this 
first sight of Tallulah, with bright anticipa- 
tions of new wonders which the morning sun 
will reveal. 



THE BEARDED SAINT, 

OR THB CANONIZED BALLBT DANC£R. 

We observe that Bamum's Bearded Lady 
is exhibiting about the country. We pre- 
sume that her exhibitors would hardly care 
to have the public at large follow the in- 
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junctions of an old French proverb, as 
regards mustachioed maidens. 

Homme roox et femme barbae, 
De quatre lieues lea salue 
Atcc quatre pierres au poing 
Poor t' en aider f ' il eat besoin. 

On the subject of bearded women, Arte- 
midorus remarks in his Oneiro Critica, 
book I., chap. 32, that if a married woman 
dreams of being bearded, she will lose her 
husband, or at least be separated from him 
and thus become " governor" in the house — 
for the beard is an unfailing sign of au- 
thority and dominion. But for a widow to 
indulge in such a vision, presages that she 
will soon be wedded to a gentleman of mild 
and amiable manners — hy which, we pre- 
sume that Artemidorus intends to delicately 

intimate that the lady will wear the br 

andenbourgs (vide last fashion plate). 

From the witches in Macbeth, one might 
suppose that bearded women were under 
the peculiar protection of Old Nick himself. 
But the Roman Catholic mythology has pro- 
vided a Christian Saint for them ; who is 
none other than St. Kummebnitz, whose 
shrine is situated in the village of Castel- 
ruth, in the Tyrol, and amid the most 
beautiful scenery in the world. 

" This saint was, by profession, a dancer, 
a figurante, a sort of Taglioni of the middle 
ages. She was unrivalled among her co- 
temporaries in skill in her a;rt, as well as in 
beauty of person. The latter gift, however, 
instead of an advantage, became a source of 
peril and anxiety to her, as her charms 
drew about her many admirers, noble and 
rich, to whose arts the particular character 
of the lady's profession, above all others, 
exposed her to become a victim. Her virtue 
was subjected to sore trials ; but by dint of 
penance, mortification and prayer, for she 
was very pious, she long succeeded in resist- 
ing all temptation. At length so sensible 
did she become of the extreme danger of her 
situation and the weakness of good resolu- 
tions, that she prayed to Heaven that her 
beauty might be taken away from her, as 
the sole means of relieving her from future 
trials. Her prayer was heard, and the boon 
gratified in a very original manner. All at 
once a beard began to grow from her chin — 
not that soft downy excrescence, which in a 
southern beauty acts merely as a foil to the 
charms of the wearer, but stout, bond fide 
bristles, surmounted by a pair of curling 
mustachios I At the sight of them, horror 
and disgust seized her tormenting admirers, 
and they, with one accord, ceased their 
addresses to one whose chin in its present 
oondition would have qualified her for a 
Bi^eur m a regiment of grenadiers. She 



passed the remainder of her dajs unmolested 
m bearded holiness, and the miracle wrought 
in her behalf is perpetuated to this day, in 
the constantly increasing beard which deco- 
rates the chin of her statue at Castelruth.'' 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, when the 
lionne mania raged at Paris, ana every lady, 
"as was a lady,'' affected the Dudevant 
masculine style, many of the brunette 
beauties of that city cultivated the mustache 
to a high state of perfection. The teeth 
appeared whiter and the complexion clearer 
by the hairy contrast, while the gentlemen 
found a delightful sort of dubious piquancy 
in the androgynaZ appearance which their 
lady loves presented. Had Saint Kummer- 
nitz, our Blessed Lady of the Chalked Soles, 
been revivified in those days, she would 
have been astonished to find herself more 
than ever "the correct thing," that is to say, 
in infinitely greater danger of becoming in 
correct than she had been in during the 
middle age temptations of her early youth. 



A LAWYER^S VALENTINE. 

Fair ladj, t li alas some time, 
Since I have -vrritten any rhyme ; 
Indeed I'm ahnost forced to my, 
Poetic Terror's died away; 
Or else by Jove ! my Muse has taken, 
A nap from which shell ne'er awaken — 
I daily call her, yes, implore her — 
Try every method to restore her ; 
But all my efforts are in vain. 
She will not aid my sluggish brain. 
I sometimes think perhaps she's dead, 
If that the Muses ever die ; 
Or gone to live with some old maid, 
And brush the tear drops fh>m her eye, 
And teach her In some quiet shade. 
The art of writing poetry. 
At aU events Pm left alone, 
With piles of law books 'round me strewn; 
And I would like to see the brain, 
Gould draw from them one tender strain- 
Now there's old Blaekstone, Kent and Coke, 
Whose works I'll wager ne'er awoke 
The student's mind to think of verse. 
On wliich they 've placed their lasting cnraa. 
Poor Blaekstone and his Muse foil oat, 
She bade adieu and droi^'d her vdl. 
When he commenced to talk about 
Those cursed estates in foe and talL 
And as for Coke and Kent, they strove 
With bitter hatred to infuse 
The minds of all who sought to love 
The humble inoffensive Muse — 
Tet still fair lady, still you see, 
In spite of all the enmity 
That has existed 'gainst the art 
That fires the breast and warms the heart, 
In iptte, as Pre already said) 
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Of being ]«ft now ^lotte aloiM, 
The Muse, Pye often courted fled. 
And with her all soft numbers gon^-- 
I still have raised my trembling pen. 
And humbly strike the lyre again— 
Tet when I look around and see, 
How hard it is to make hfee ; 
How stem is my absorbing science, 
How poor the pay, how ffew the clienti^ 
I feel my conscience then reprove. 
And tell me that I should not love. 
But at this moinent Cupid starts 
From short repose, and with his dafts 
Attaeks my unsuspecting heart, 
And proves how skilful is his ait; 
Then sighing sofUy, stealing nea», 
The sophist whiq;>er8 in my ear, 
Impassioned words, with hcmeyed tongue, 
Like those he soatetimes chaunts am(mg 
Retired groves, where lovers meet. 
To listen to his wily song, 
And hear his accents low and sweet, 
As tenderly they trip along. 
And thus fair lady, thus I'm led 
From thoughts I better could approve. 
To sigh for some ungrateful maid, 
And fall one victim more to Love. 
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Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
M. P. New York : D. AH)leton, 1854. (Part VI.) 

— Thi8 is the most interesting number yet 
published of this gossiping work — as it con- 
tains the account of the destruction of Lord 
Byron's MS Memoir of his life — imme- 
diately after the reception of the news of his 
deatn, on the 14th of May, 1824. On the 
3d of May is the following entry in Moore's 
Journal: "A letter from Lord Byron at 
Missolonghi ; has had an attack of epilepsy 
or apoplexy ; the physicians," he says, " do 
not know which/' He hears the news of 
his death on the 14th, thus : ** Calling at 
Colbourn's library to inquire the address of 
the editor of the Literary Gazeite^ wa^ told 
by the shopman that Lord Byron was 
dead." 

Byron, it appeared, gave his MS Memoirs 
to Moore. Moore hypothecated it to Mur- 
ray for 2,000 guineas. The family of 
Byron were ready and anxious to pay this 
sum to Murray to obtain possession of the 
MS. Moore, however, paid it himself and 
surrendered the " Memoirs" to Byron's 
relatives, who burned the copy, and then 
insisted on repaying Moore the 2,000 
guineas, declaring " if there was any power 
m law to make nim take the money they 
would enforce it." Rogers advised him to 
take it on the score of his having a wife and 
children. Moore told him more mean things 



had been done in this worid under ike 
shelter of " wife and children," than under 
any other pretext that worldly mindedness 
could resort to^^and steadfastly refused to 
receive the money. Lord John Russell 
says:— 

"As to the manuscript itself, having 
read the greater part, if not the whole, I 
should say that three or four pages of it were 
too gross and indelicate for publication ; 
that the rest, with few exceptions, contained 
little traces of Lord Byron's genius, and no 
interesting details of his life. His early 
youth in Greece, and his sensibility to the 
scenes around him, when resting on a rock 
in the swimming excursiofis he took from 
the PirsBus, were strikingly described* But, 
on the whole, the world is no loser by the 
sacrifice made of the Memoirs of this great 
poet." 

On the 21st of May occurs the follow* 
ing:— 

" Forgot to mention that one of the days I 
called upon D. Kinnaird, he read me a let- 
ier he had just received from a girl, entreat- 
tlng of him (in consideration of her family, 
who would be all made unhappy by the dis- 
closure), to procure for her her letters, and 
a miniature of her, which had been in the 
possession of Lord Byron." 

A few days afterwards, these passages — 
" Answered a letter I had received from a 

Miss Sophia , in France, expressing the 

most passionate feelings about Lord Byron's 
death, and entreating me to inform her of 
the particulars ; whether he suffered much 

Eain ; whether he had any friends with 
im, &c., &c. Gave her all the information I 
could.*' 

***** 

" The Gulccioli reftised a settlement from 
him (ten thousand pounds, I think). Spoke 
of the story of a girl in the Giaour. 
Founded (as B. has often told me) on the 
circumstance of a young girl whom he knew 
himself in Greece, and whom he supposed to 
be a Greek, but who proved to be a Turk ; 
and who underwent, on his account, the 

Eunishment mentioned in the poem ; he met 
er body carried along in the sack." 

***** 
"Last night I received a letter from a 

French genUeman about Miss Sophie , 

who, he says, will dio if she does not get a 
lock of Lord Byron's hair, and entreating 
me, in the name of her distracted family, to 
save her from the grave." — 497 — 524. 

It is the most snobbish, tuft-hunting, and 
yet interesting book we have met for a long 
time. 

For sale in Philadelphia, by C. G. Hen- 
derson & Co., Fifth and Arch streets. 
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light of the Btbl« is our Oonunon Schools. Bjr Oiomb 

B. Chkktkr, D. J). New York: Bobert Carter k 
Brothers, No. 385 Broadway, 1864. 

— This volume of 300 pp. quindecimo, is 
forwarded us by Mr. Martien of this city. 
It is what all those familiar with the 
author's writings might readily anticipate. 
That is, it is the Puritan view of the subject 
handled, and is a logically arranged, clearly 
and vij^orously expressed, and exhaustive 
discussion of the same. If this book do not 
bring over the reader to the author's opin- 
ions, he is not likely to arrive at that point 
at all. 

Were this the place for it, we could say 
much on the topic in question, which would 
be greatly at variance with Mr. Cheever's 
notions. We have never thought the vse 
actually made qfthe Bible in common schools 
to contribute much to the scholars' benefit, 
or to an ({fter reverence for the volume 
itself. / To appeal to figures — the pupils are 
in school 33 hours per week, and out of 
School 111 hours per week, besides 24 hours 
on Sunday, making 135 (mt of school hours 
weekly. It seems to us that religious 
instruction had best be given during these 
135 hours, leaving these few 33 in school 
hours to their appropriate secular tuition. 
Especially so, if otherwise there must be a 
deadly quarrel between different sects of the 
same religion. By such quarrelling in- 
finitely more mischief may be done than 
food can be, by the measure proposed, 
[owever, wo refer the inquiring reader to 
the book itself. 

Oriental and Sacred Scenes. By FiSHift Howi. New 
York: M. W. Dodd, 1864. 

— Lindsay k Blakiston, of this city, have 
here favoured us with a duodecimo of 
400 pp., from the press of M. W. Dodd, 
New York. It appears to have been written 
with special reference to the uses of those 
interested in oriental missions, as also those 
engaged in Bible research and instruction. 
This aim of the writer he may be said to 
have well achieved. We think he has been 
successful in clearing up passages, which 
have perplexed Scriptural commentators not 
a little. A specimen of this kind is found 
in the chapter on the " wild honey" used 
for food by John the Baptist, which was 
evidently the date. 

Those who look in this volume for clas- 
sic enthusiasm or ** fine frenzy" of any sort, 
even while the author is traversing the 
world's most memorable spots, will be dis- 
appointed. But those who wish for plain, 
conscientiously verified information of tiie 
description above alluded to, will be fully 
satisfied. Certainly the writer who accom- 
plishes all he undertakes, must be said to 
nave done well. 



SANS-SOUOI. 

Sunday TrareUtng. 
— On this suWect, Chief Justice Black has 
lately delivered an opinion — dissenting from 
that of the majority of the Supreme Court— 
which contains some exquisite strokes of 
satire and humor. It matters little what 
contrary decision the oUier judges may make, 
when such a corrective as the Chief Justice's 
dissenting opinion goes with it. The whole 
opinion should be published by every paper, 
but our want of space limits us to a few 
extracts. 

** The government has no more authority 
on this question of observing tiie first day of 
the week than it has on the other disputes 
of polemic theology. It may as well at- 
tempt to make men unanimous on the 
duties of prayer, devout meditation, baptism, 
or the eucfaarist as on this. It is, no doubt, 
very desirable that we should all be of one 
mind on subjects which interest us so 
deeply. But now shall such a consumma- 
tion be effected? The experiment of legal 
force has been fully tried, and is a Sat 

failure But of all blunders the 

most preposterous is the effort to advance 
religious truth br State favor, and of all 
tyranny the most brutal, blind and revolting 
is that which punishes a man for the sincere 

convictions of his heart I adlmlt 

that there is a great difference betwen hom- 
ing a man to death at a slow fire and 
compelling him to pay a fine, so small 
that a laborer, by diligence and self-denial, 
can make it up in a month. But the 
difference is only in degree. It was to 
extirpate the pHnciple of intolerance that 
our Constitutions provided that * No human 
authorit;^ can, in any case whatever, con- 
trol or interfere witn the riehts of con- 
science, and no preference shaU be given by- 
law to any religious establishment or mode 
of worship.' 

''Those among us who believe that the 
institution of the Jewish Sabbath has been 
engrafted on the Christian system, and 
changed from the seventh to the first day of 
the week, have a right to propaeate their 
doctrine. But they must do it oy moral 
means — by appeals to reason and conscience 
— ^by their own example of an upright walk 
and conversation in fife — and by charity to 
those who differ horn them. They must get 
their arguments from revelation (if they 
can) not firom the statute book. Religious 
truth asks no favor except that of its natural 
freedom. The absurdity of planting an oak 
in a hot-house is not more palpable than 
that of sheltering Christianity under legal 
enactments. It needs no forcing glass. It 
demands the stimulus of no artificial heat. 
By tite power of its truth it will conquer tihn) 
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world: but it r^eott thft unworthy aid, 
which the arm of flesh is so prone to offer. 
Non tali auxUiOf nee defensorious ittis, . . . 
Any thing which is calculated to bring 
Christianity into contempt is a deep public 
injury. And how can that be done more 
effectually than by clothing it in the coarse 
rags of human le^slation, patched up and 
forced on by judicial decisions? Any ad- 
vantage given by law to one sect over 
others, is an irreparable iiyury to the party 
so favored. It will naturally be construed 
into an admission that it has no vital truth 
to sustain it. We live among a people who 
scorn all contrivances to fetter the mind. 
Statutes are necessary for some purposes, 
but nobody in this country believes them to 
be inspired. Justices of the Peace and 
Aldermen, and Judges, and Sheriffs, and 
Constables are useful in their way, but they 
are not called and sent to preach any system 
of theology whatever. Convictions and ex- 
ecutions, hues and imprisonment, will never 
be accepted as arguments by an American 
who has sense enoueh to know his right 
hand from his left. It is far better even for 
the denomination we may desire to help, 
that every man should be fully persuaded m 
his own mind and then suffered to act 
according to hi^ honest convictions. Of 
course, u his opinions prompt him to do 
what is injurious to his neighbor, the law 
should stop him. But I hold that the 
essence of republican liberty consists in 
this : that eveiT^ citizen may do as he pleases 
in recard to all those things which concern 
nobody but himself. And with due defer- 
ence to the majority who seem to think 
otherwise, I submit, that if I choose to go to 
church, or even to a heterodox meeting, in a 
three cent omnibus instead of a carriage 
hired for three dollars, or bought for a 
thousand, it is nobody's business but mine, 
and neither I nor the man who drives me 
ought to be punished for it. 

« « * * * 

"It appears that the defendant is an 
employee of a line of omnibuses which 
runs between Pittsburgh and Lawrenceville, 
a town three miles distant, where the public 
cemetery is situated. If any thing can be 
proved by human testimony, it is established 
that these omnibuses are used on the first 
day of the week for purposes which are 
not only innocent, but meritorious and 
praiseworthy. The inhabitants of Law- 
renceville prefer a residence there for 
reasons of taste, economy or health. But 
being a mere suburb of Pittsburgh, their 
business during the week, and their religious 
duties on Sunday, require most of them to 
be in the city. The convenienoe of sn 
omnibus line to carry them and^ their 
families to church was a modve whiobt at 



least some of them, is proved to have in- 
fluenced the selection of that place^ . . , 
The use of the omnibuses by these persons 
and by others who go to visit the graves of 
their friends, and l)y some who leave the 
smoke of the city to breathe a purer atmos- 
phere in the woods and fields, constitutes 
the full sum of the immoralities complain- 
ed of. ^ 

* ♦ * ♦ » 
"The whole business is conducted with 

the utmost propriety. One person only, 
testified that on a single occasion, long ago, 
he had heard swearing in an omnibus. 
The proof is full that all disorderly persons 
were turned and kept out. It is certainly 
not improbable that among the many per- 
sons who use this conveyance for such pur- 
poses as I have mentioned, an occasional, 
sinner in disguise may have been admitted, 
and used it for travelling on worldly or 
unlawful, and, for aught I can say, criminal 
business. But, surely it is better that a 
wicked man should be left to the punish- 
ment which will in turn overtake him, than 
that the innocent should suffer for his 
offence. 

* ♦ » ♦ .» 
"The State government carries passen- 
gers over her own canals and railways every 
Sunday, and regularly provides by law the 
means of doing so, keeping for that purpose 
officers, agents and laborers in her constant 
employ. There is more walking and riding 
done on the first day of the week than on 
any other. Persons who cannot go out at 
any other time, go then. 

"The whole population is in motion. Not 
even one in ten thousand thinks it his duty 
to keep within doors, and perhaps no man 
in the commonwealth is so completely satu- 
rated with bigotry, that he would prevent 
the people from moving from puice to 
place, if he could." 

Badlali's Concert. 

— The farewell concert of Cesare Badiali, 
at the Musical Fund Hall on the 8th inst., 
was, undoubtedly, one of the first musical 
attractions of the season. Badiali of course 
sang well — ^he never fails. Last winter the 
New York critics fairly tired of being 
obliged to invariably praise him, and some 
fairly wished that by way of vanity he 
would, for once, give them something to find 
fault with. A romance by Donizetti, intro- 
duced him favourably to the audience. The 
other attractions of the evening were Si^ora 
Oostini Specchi, with her husbfuid. Signer 
or rather Meinherr Speck, of the grand 
opera of St. Petersburg, Miss Brenan, an 
attractive, graceful pretty American with a 
sweet voice, and M. Herbert, the pianist. 
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The ladies were remarkably suooesefol ia 
their parts, and it was really a pleasure to 
hear Comin* Thro* the Rye, sung simply, and 
sweetly, with a correct pronunciation, by 
Miss B., whom Willlis of tne Musical Wbrldy 
bv the way, speaks of as the " Southern 
Mocking Bird." We have heard of late so 
many eminent foreign cockatrices as Mrs» 
Partington calls them, singing 

Eef a pody mit h pody, 

Oomin mitA de down ; 
E«f a pody keese a pody, 

Need dn pody rrown ?— 

that we had really forgotten that the old 
song was Scotch at alL The Cavatina from 
Gemma di Verzy) by Siga. Costini) was a 
gem indeed, anowas appreciated as such by 
a highly critical audience, which was, how- 
ever, we regret to say, by no means nu- 
merous. 

Good and Bad Oopy% 

-- The following advice by Menage> will be 
highly approved of by those authors whose 
himdwriting is bad :— 

"If you wish that there should be no 
mistakes in the works that you get printed, 
never give the printers copies well written ; 
for then they give them to apprentices who 
commit a thousand faults, instead of which, 
if they are difficult to read, it is the masters 
that work on them themselves.'' 

Bain-beaux. 

— A lady friend, having lent an umbarella 
durine a shower to an acquaintitnce, re- 
ceivea it the next day with the following 
verses : — 

If in winter heaven's signal of hope 
Is refused to poor mortals below, 

ni prove — ^by your lending umbrellas — 
That on earth, there is still a Kain-beau! 

Liberty of the Press in France. 

— Alphonse Karr, the author of a late squib, 
entitled les Ghi^pes, published in a journal 
entitled Farisj (in which the government 
conceives itself to be disrespectfully alluded 
to,) has been fined 100 francs. The pub- 
lisher of the paper, M. Lebarbier, was also 
fined 100 frtuics and sentenced farther to a 
mcmth'fl imprisonment. 

Jane Shore in the Ditch. 

— We see that Mad'lle Georges, the cele- 
brated French actress and mistress of the 
great Napoleon, whose life, after having been 
a series of brilliant adventures, has been 
gradually declining, has been reduced to 
petitioning for the office of umbrella-taker 
at one of the doors of the Great Exhibition 
iAX856 



Legal FroftMkaii^C 

— The Weimar Cabinet warns parents mnd 
guardians to dissuade their sons and wards 
from the study of law, if they do not possess 
private means of subsistence, there beins 
now more than one hundred distinguished 
rradialis in the profession who have not 
tne least prospect of getting a place. 

Lady Lee's Widowhoods 

— It is stated abroad that Captain Edward 
Bruce Ilamley, of the British army, is the 
author of Lady Lee^s Widoftohood, the bril- 
liant story which attracted so many readers 
of Blackwood. This clever fiction is an* 
nounced in London, to be published in two 
volumes, with illustrations* 

Profession and Practice. 

— Menace says that his faUier remarked 
that the dancing masters were not the most 
graceful of men, or the fencing masters the 
most courageous ; and that when a maa said 
that he was about to speak without vanity, 
he never failed to say something vain and 
consequently foolish, because there is no 
vanity without folly* 

Aphorum. 

— The Italians say that he who offends 
never forgives. Tacitus gives the reason for 
it, when he says that it is because the causes 
of hatred are the more violent the more 
unjust they are. Pope has versified the 
Italian remarks in these lines: — 

" ForgiTeness to the injured doth bdcmg ; 
They never pardon who commit the wrong.** 
Quiver and Arrow. 

— Some one in praising the portrait of a 
well known Irish orator, said, " You can see 
the very quiver on his lips." "Yes," re- 
plied a hearer, " and the arrdk coming out 
ofitl" 

Amusements. 

— The Arch Street Theatre offers " The 
Comedy of Errors" for the fiftieth 
time — so strong is the hold it has taken 
upon public favor. It is certainly one of 
Shakspeare's most amusing comeaies, and 
has never been better, or perhaps as well 
cast before in this city. Messrs. Drew and 
Nelson are remarkably well qualified natu- 
rally, to assume the characters of the two 
Dromios. " Twelfth Night," " Jane Shore," 
and other standard pieces are also being 
produced now in constant rotation, always 
at the rate of two first class productions each 
evening. 

At the National Amphitheatre " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" has been produced as a mag- 
nificent spectacle, with accessories of horses, 
blood hounds, real cataracts, streams, ^., 
which every body with his wife is crowding 
in to see. 
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THE AMERICAN QENTLE- 

MAN. 

Few words in our language sound more 
pleasantly to my ear than the word gentle- 
man. I^y, too, is a charming word, alike 
from its familiar associations and from its 
original meaning, " bread-distributor," and 
yet I am inclined to prefer its old-fashioned 
synonym e, gentlewoman. But howerer agree- 
able the images suggested by the term gen- 
tlewoman, the application of "gentle" to the 
rougher being, man, impresses us the more 
strongly in the way of contrast* 

The epithet, gentleman, probably arose in 
a turbulent era of society, md must hare 
denoted a somewhat extraordinary cast of 
character, the fruit either of native disposi* 
tions unwontedly genial or of unusual 
culture. For to be generally recognised as 
gentle where the habitual tone of the mass 
18 the reverse ; to be in manner self-controlled 
and considerate of others while the mass 
sure prevailingly boisterous, egotistic and 
used to give full vent to rough humors and 
angry passions, implies a character hardly 
less rare than genius itself. 

In every state of society the gentleman 
will exist, unless we may except that savage- 
ism, which neighbors the brute condition. 
True it iS) that in different social states more 
or fewer qualities will be embraced by the 
definition, but the staple of the character, as 
to both positive and negative traits, will be 
nearly identical in all. 

In the Ideal of the gentleman are com- 
prised a variety and number of properties, 
which we must despair of seeing meet often, 
if ever, in the same individual. 
^ On the negative side, the requirement 
would seem to lj#a complete self^forgetful- 
ness; and -on the^ positive, an entire engross- 
ment by and devotion to the society in 
which he may be. £gotism, in each and all 
its formS) is high treason against the name. 
While rigorously repressing the exhibition 
of prejudice or hostile feeling, or even eocen* 
tricities, which might haply mar the enjoy- 
ment of the circle present, he is equally 
careful to »Toid wounding thotr seif-Iove by 



a voluntanj display of any very prominent 
superiority he may possess in knowledge or 
accomplisoment. In fact, even without 
reference to others, it is not to his taste to 
make himself a voluntary cynosure for all 
eyes, or a central monologmt for the univer- 
sal entertainment. And yet, if for certain 
ends he is unanimously summoned to take 
this position for the time, he, of course, 
yields instantly and without affectation. In 
short, while, on the one hand, abstaining 
carefully both from egotistic obtrusion upon 
others and from all words and acts, mat 
might wound or dbturb them, on the other 
he surrenders himself completely to their 
disposal, prepared to employ on their behalf 
whatever gifts he may possess. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous remarking that 
the gentleman, not merely in society but 
e<^uaTly elsewhere, is the champion, the 
friend and the servant of woman, and this 
whether her nominal station be high or 
humble. In this characteristic, or the lack 
of it, lies perhaps the surest of tests to 
determine whether one be a gentleman to 
the core, or one of those imitations got up 
mainly by the tailor and dancing master. 

This point is admirably illustrated by one 
of Charles Lamb's stories, whether fact or 
fiction I know not. A certain person was 
paying his devoirs to a young lady of 
beauty, wealth, and rank, and of a noble 
spirit as well. To a highly complimentary 
speech of his on some occasion, she answered 
rebukingly, " I cannot feel honored by your 
civil phrases, since you do not render me 
respect and homage because I am simply a 
woman, but because, in your view, I possess 
certain personal and external advantages. 
You are not aware, that I recently over- 
heard you violently berating your laundress 
for not bringing your linen home to the 
moment. How can I feel pleased with the 
attentions of a man, who can treat thus 
harshly and ignominiously one of my own 
sex, merely because she is without my 
world' y advantages ?" ' 

Lamb goes on to say, that the young lady 
died before the appointed marriage day; 
and that the lover, wno continued a celibate, 
was so deeply affected by her words, that 
ever after, he was an absolute eccentric in 
his^ respectful devotion to womanhood. Id 
fact he might often be seen, hat in hand, 
holding his umbrella ovei| some humble old 
woman, who had been caught abroad in the 
rain, and whom he was esquiring home. 

I suspect the wag, Charles, stretched a 
point somewhat in this last item, but the 
tale, narrated in his exquisite style, sup- 
plies all that could be desired on uie topic 
m question. 

I must think, moreover^ that the veritable 
gentleman revolts instinotively at oppression | 
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and wnmg in whateTor guise, and is moved ; 
perforce to adopt the championship of 
the injured, the oppressed, and the weak. I 
Probahly his devotion to woman springs 
measurablv from that organic weakness of 
hers, which appeals so forcibly to all gener- I 
ous spirits. I 

Kindred with this, his treatment of 
woman, is his bearing towards servants^ * 
dependents, and the humbler classes | 
umvOTsally* He is unvaryingly courteous, 
kindly, and respectful to such, nor is any > 
thing more alien to his feeling and habits, ; 
than the arrogant, humiliating, insulting 
demeoDor not infrequently exhibited towards 
them by those pretendinj; to the name* In 
fact, were it a possibility that he should < 
ever display these traits, I am confident that j 
he would far sooner moke his peers and ! 
associates the objects of them, than the very I 
lowliest in the social reckoning. 

To which I may incidentally add, that of i 
all persons on earth he is the very lost to 
boast of his own social advantages, or to 
speak contemptuously of the great masses, 
according to the favorite osage of the ^* vul- | 
gar genteel/' | 

Thus fsur I have spoken of the gentleman 
in his relation to others. Ikit there are also 
certain principles proper to the character, 
an adherence to which he finds essential to 
the conservation of his own self-respect. 
For example, meanness, double-dealiBg, 
underhand management and the like, are, 
in all tb^r forms and shades, mortally 
repugnant to the whole tone of his senti- 
ments and feelings. A slight instance in 
Scott's "Guy Manncnring'' may serve to 
illustrate this topic. Julia Mannering writes 
to her friend, that her father's notions of 
honor are so punctilious, that '*he would 
not break open a sealed letter superscribed 
to h^self, though he were certain it came 
from a lover he disapproved, and contained 
an appointment fox a clandestine elope- 
ment.' 

Superadded to this and kindred internal 
qualities, certain exterior advantages are 
required to <5omplete our Ideal of the gentle- 
man. These may substantially be summed 
up in the. two particulars of dress and 
manners. 

Of the former, the main requisites are per- 
fect neatoess and simplicity and a moderate 
compliance with reigning modes. Slovenry 
admits of no excuse, and whoso is herein 
guilty, departs thus far from gendemanli- 
ness, be his other claims what they may. 
Moreover, extremes in either direction are a 
deviation from the character ; ^ugh, of the 
two, overdressingf or pushing the ruling 
mode to the verge of caricature, as do the 
class named "dandies," indicates absolute 
vulgarity of taste, — a maAtor fiir more ol^eo- 



tionable, than the wearing of an ill-shaped, 
anti'fashionable garb. An elegantly simple 
correspondexvee with the. prevailing mode 
is the thing required, — one vasdy easier t^ 
prescribe than iA aohieve. 

As touching manners, our Ideal of the 
gentleman exacts such as are natural, easy, 
graceful, and cordial. Such manners have 
a charm of their own, which baffles descrip- 
tion and defies analysis. Putting all within 
their reach completely at ease, they coaunu- 
hicate interest to the veriest trifles. Noting 
their power to anient the comibrt and hap- 
piness of social lite, we may fitly rank them 
among the minor moralities ; nor are they, 
by any means, the least important of these. 
In |ruth, were they assiduously cultivated 
and scrupulously observed in the close 
proximities of household life, many a hearths 
fire would blaze clear and bri^t, wbick 
now is extinct or smouldering in its ashea. 

I have but partially filled up the outlines 
of even my own coBceptien of the character 
I am considering, let alone the ideas oi 
others. Nevertheless I must now proceed 
to other portioifs of my theme. 

As I have already remarked, the gentle- 
man must exist in every stage of society 
above that of the brate-neigbboring. savage. 
I love at times to range through History and 
even Fiction in quest of those, who strike 
me as possessing the rare attributes, where- 
by we now recognise the gentleman. 

Thus,, among the ancient Groeks, the 
individuals who vividly impress me, as 
bearing the gentlemanly type, are Pericles 
and £paminondas, Plato and flpicuros. To 
the reader I leave, if he so will, to verify 
my impression. If either of these images 
be more vivid than another, it is that of 
Epicurus. And it is with not less wonder 
than indignation, that I note the gross, utter 
misconstruction, which the man and fais 
philosophy hove endured at the hands of 
succeeding ages. In point of verity the 
Sage himself was among the purest and 
gentlest, the most refined and tolerant of 
human kind, while the latter taught the 
universal, harmonious culture of both 
mental and corporeal faculties, as es- 
sential to man's highest welfare and 
largest happiness. like all things else. 
History has its anomalies, which set all 
explication at defiance. This misa^pprehen- 
sion touching Epicurus, is repeated in the 
case of Mary Magdalene, whose name for 
eighteen centuries has been employed as a 
synonym of lewdness repentant; whereas 
the fact seems to be, that she was a gentle- 
woman of rank and fortune, resident in the 
town of Magdala, whence her soliJQQctive 
title, " Mag<£ilene." That, in the f^raseol- 
qgy of that age, " seven devils" are declared 
to have "gone ovt of her,'' n 
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peaches her moral repute, than the statement, 
that others were "possessed with deaf or 
dumb devils" fastens a slur on their morals. 

Among the many Roman eentlemen, that 
might be specified, Scipio A&tcanus, Julius 
Osesar and LucuUus are special favorites of 
mine. Glad were I to add Tully to the list, 
for no name calls np pleasanter associations, 
nor for any of the olden time do I feel a 
stronger admiration. In all jioints save one 
he was a gentleman, but this exception is 
fatal to his claims. He was the very prince 
of eg^nHsts ; vain and ostentatious to a mon- 
stroas degree ; and such the compUU gentle- 
man never is nor can be. y 

Of the trio above named LucuUus im- 
presses me most. Whoso has not read 
W. S. Landor's dialogue between Caesar and 
Lucullus at I the tatter's villa on the Ap- 
penines, has missed one of the most delicate 
literary morceatix in existence. Lucullus 
was undeniably a person of grand capabili- 
ties, of exquisite genius and profusely 
Tarious accomplishment. Cast, however, on 
evil, discordant, hopeless days, he scorn- 
fully shrank from mixing in the jostling, 
corrupt crowd in their sauabbles for power 
and place. Secluding himself, therefore, 
among his books and his immortal works of 
Art, he devoted to the indulgence of his 
magnificent tastes and the realisation of an 
exalted Epicurism a genius, which had 
previously shown itself equal to the con- 
quest of nations. 

It has often been suggested, that among 
the Greeks and Romans there was nothing 
corresponding to the modern " point of 
honor." Whether this be or be not the fact, 
there must, of course, have been some prin- 
ciple, td which those ancient gentlemen 
held themselves amenable in the same way, 
as do the moderns to the so-named Law of 
Honor. I question, however, whether their 
massive common sense and their grand 
largeness of soul ever tolerated any thing 
uiaiagous to the paltry absurdities of the 
modern duel. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that, 
absurd as our duel-buttressed Law of Honor 
is in many Of its items, it is itself an 
offshoot of Christianity. For it is, intrinsi- 
cally, a rule of duty by which men of a 
certain class bind tnemselves to abide in 
their intercourse with each other. And though 
both superficial and partial in its require- 
ments, tolerating many acts interdicted by 
Christian Ethics, still it is better than the 
entire absence of law, — especially as it 
embraces within its compass the same class 
in all nations. Now the ancients had no 
principle of obligation of universal appli- 
ance. Humanity, as such, was to tnem 
nothing, and imposed no obligation. Citir 
zeiiship was 'all in all and covered all intsiv 



changeable duties. Then the formula of 
appeal against oppression and wrong was, 
" 1 am a Roman citizen." Now it is, " Am 
I not a man and a brother?" Then the 
proper symbol of the Age was the Lion, 
which makes prey of the whole animal 
kingdom save its own species, and not 
always spares even this. Now it is the 
Lamb, the type of the antirpredaceous ele- 
ment throughout. 

Coming down to the closing davs of the 
mediseval era, we find, in Engiaod, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Warwick, the ** king-maker," 
the Black Prince, and Sir Thomas More; 
and in France, Louis IX., Francis I., Bayard, 
and Henry IV., who may all be cited as 
favorable specimens of the character in 
question. Perhaps hypercriticism may find 
something of polish lacking in the last 
named, though in the profuse splendor of 
other more essential qualities this speck is 
scarce discernible. 

It would be a pleasant occupation to look 
through the modern Fiction ists in search of 
specimens of the gentleman, but my space 
forbids. I may remark, however, that 
Scott's strongest point does not seem to me 
the delineation of either the gentleman or 
the gentlewoman. With the exception of 
Mannering and Frank Osbaldistone, Tres- 
silian and Level, I can at this moment 
recall none, that made this distinctive 
impression upon me very strongly. 
(To be continued.) 



ON MY DAUGHTER'S HOUR 
GLASS. 

In "Dibdin's Decameron," VoLn.p.411, 
we have found the following beautiful lines, 
and cannot refrain from imparting them to 
our readers. 

Mark the gokle« tands tbat ptum 

Brightly through the channerd glsM, 

Measuring by their ceaaelera (Ul, 

Heayeu'f most precious gift to all. 

Busy, till its eaad be doiie, 

8ee the f hining eurrent ran ; 

But, tV allotted numbwg shed. 

Another hour of lifis hath fled. 

Its task performed, itatrayail pact. 

Like mortal man it rests at last. 

Yet, let some hand invert its frame» 

And all its powers return the same; i 

Whilst any golden grains remain, 

T will work its little hour again. 

But who shall turn the glass for man 

When all his golden grains hare ran? 

Who Fhall collect hts scattered sand. 

Dispersed by Time's unsparing hand f 

Then, daughter, since this troth is plain 

That time once gone ne'er comes again, 

Improved bid every moment pass, 

See how the eftml rolls down your glasa. 
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SKETCHES OF GEORGIA. 



SKETCH FIFTSINTH. 

A Deer aver the Precipice — Descent to the 
Bottom (ff the Gorge — FaU of Lodore — 
Tempesta — Oceana — Whirlpool — JEmo- 
Oons — Indian Mythology, 

** And dafhinf , and llMhing, and spladttng, and dashing, 
And so nerer^Dding, but always desoending, 
Sounds and motions for erer and ever are blending, 
AH at onee and all o'er, with a mighty nproar— 
And this way Um water oomee down at Lodore." 

SOUTHBT* 

Refreshed by the sooihisg influence of 
"tired. Nature's sweet restorer," exhilarated 
by the eool bracing temj^rature of a bright 
morning in the mountain region — ^the fine 
venison and fat wild turkeys of our landlord 
havine claimed and received our particular 
attention — ^vigorous both in mind and body, 
we are eager to realise those expectations 
awakened by our summit prospect of last 
evening, anxious to see in person those 
sights, which Morpheus, the god of dreams, 
kindly caused to pass before us during the 
silent watches of the night. Retracing our 
steps of yesterday afternoon, we pause for a 
moment at the Rock Pulpit, to survey again 
the scene which then engaged our attention. 
Every object is perhaps rendered more at- 
tractive, because of that fuller flood of golden 
light, which is now beaming in such profu- 
sion upon them all. Each flower, stone, 
tree, is covered with clusters of dew-drops, 
which sparkle like so many pendant dia- 
-monds. While once more examining the 
depths of the gorge, and marking the plunge 
of Tempesta, as its waters disappeared amid 
the green array which bordered upon its 
brink, the eye was arrested by a group of 
black specks, which seemed moving hither 
and thither, far down upon the surface of a 
large flat rock — ^now collected around some 
object, now running to and fro, and chasing 
each other, as if engaged in some conflict. 
Upon referring to our guide, we were in- 
formed that it was a flock of buEzards con- 
gregated around the dead body of a deer. 
We subsequently learned that it was bv no 
means an uncommon occurrence for a aeer, 
when closely pursued by hounds, to leap 
pver the edge of the precipice and be dashed 
in pieces; and that sometimes in feeding too 
near the brow, they lose their foot-hold, and 
are precipitated below. The buzzard, ever 
on the alert, soon attracted by the dainty 
repast, circling downwards, quietly descends, 
at one time generously sharing the booty 
with his fellows, a^ain striving in protract^ 
contest for the individual nutstery. In thus 
regarding some object of a size with which 



you are familiar, and mf^rking the very dimi- 
nutive appearance presented at thia distance, 
you are enabled to form a more correct idea 
of the depth of the gorge, which opens at 
your feet. We may truly say, 

<' The erows and choughs that wing the midway afay ^ 
Show soame so gross as beetles." 

There are three regular descents, and so 
precipitous are the paths, so laborious the 
undertaking both in aescending and ascend- 
ing, that one cannot comfortabty accomplish 
more than two ei them in a single day, es- 
pecially if he lingers long enough to view tiie 
peculiar features which are visible at the 
end of each of them. As we have before re^ 
marked, the industry of man has here fur- 
nished very few improvements to facilitate 
the efforts of him, who wo^d thoroughly 
examine the falls. The only access is that 
which Nature herself has rendered most 
convenient. Adjacent shrubs and trees are 
your balustrades — ^pebbles and crevices your 
steps — some fallen trunk, your only resting 
place. The earth rich, and moist from tiie 
continual fall of mist^ is in many places very 
slippery. Now, your progress is assisted in 
consequence of footholas worn in the soil by 
those who have preceded you — ^again, where 
the solid rock will not yield to pressure, yon 
are compelled carefully to slide over its 
polished surface, made even still more inse- 
cure by the covering of green moss which, 
clinging loosely to its bosom, glides from 
beneath your t(mch — again, with the friendly 
assistance of some tree, you avoid an impe^ 
diment in the wa;^ — again, creep cautiously 
around an angle in the path, wnere, should 
your foot slip, or hold give way, you would 
be precipitateid many yards below, at the 
greatest naaard of life and limb— <igain, you 
are compelled to preserve a vigilant look-out 
for stones and pieces of wood, which lying 
detached upon tne side of the declivity, are 
easily set in motion by those who follow, and 
come rolling down with a velocity, by no 
means safe or pleasing to a person of a 
nervous temperament. Half-way from the 
summit, a aelightful spring, pouring its 
crystal waters from a fissure in the rook, 
furnishes you with as pure a draught of 
Adam's ale, as ever revived the spirits of the 
traveller, heated, and somewhat wearied 
with the difficulties and dan^rs of the way. 
Seating ourselves upon a Tog, which has 
been placed in front of this little e^eam, we 
enjoy the cool play of the breeae upon the 
cheek and forehead — ^look upward at the 
path we have just been following, winding 
through confused clumps of bushes, here 
and there, overtopped by a mountain pine or 
cedar — again catch a view of the falls, as they 
pour through the opening rocks, then follow 
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the windines of TallahUi rinmg f«r awaj 
among the hills. Such is the character of 
our present position, that we cannot with 
entire satisfaction contemplate the peculiari- 
ties of any on« of the falls, and yet, these 
visions that we obtain through the opening 
folia^ of the descending waters, especially 
of those clouds of spray, where 

• * • • "banetthtlM glittering mora. 

An Irii rits, amidst the Infernal furge, 

Like Hope npon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torm 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 

BesembHng 'mid the torture of the scene. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable uden;" 

are beautiful in themselves, beguiling many 
a ha^py moment spent in admiring the at- 
tractive features which they present. Some, 
satisfied with this view, ana wearied with 
the rugged descent, return to the top of the 
precipice. But our course is still down- 
wards, and soon the bottom is reached. For 
the first time do we begin to experience the 
majesty of the Falls of Tallulah. That roar 
which hitherto rose as a dull leaden sound, 
now almost overpowers the senses with its 
volume and depth of tone. The stream, 
which, from the elevation above, seemed 
only as some silvery surface, around which 
spray was quietly circling, appears a head- 
long cataract, from which are expelled in 
rapid succession wreaths of foam and mist, 
eddying swiftly, wildly, as from the bosom 
of a boiHng caldron. 

As you thus stand at the bottom of this 
chasm, the torrent thundering at your very 
feet, and shaking the solid earth with its re- 
peated plunges — a wall of rock rising on 
either side perpendicularly to a height, vary- 
ing from ^ix hundred to a thousand feet, 
e(£oing and re-echoing the fierce reverbera- 
tions of the waters, emotions of the sublimest 
character, which can be suggested by natural 
scenery, throng the mind. To attempt a por- 
trayal of them, would be a violation of that 
silent, sacred, powerful sympathy, which 
the soul at this hour experiences in its deep 
communings with Nature. Descriptive 
words, and all such endeavors to give ade- 
quate expression to our feelings, must prove 
abortive. He alone knows and appreciates 
what they are, who has himself witnessed 
the same or similar scenes. Positive se- 
curity rendered oppressively insecure by 
surrounding dangers — man's own insignifi- 
cance and impotence when compared with 
these wonderful exhibitions of might and 
power — might, that has rent asunder this 
fearful gorge, and hurled this impetuous 
river over its rugged surface — ^power, that 
laid the foundations of the world, here re- 



vealed scarcely rind-deep, a,nd yet sufioient 
to fill the mind with conceptions by no means 
faint, of the Omnipotence of Him who created 
all things out of nothing — these engross the 
attention — these fix the eye, the form, the 
mind to the spot, as if some unseen power 
had caused the blood to cease its wonted 
course, the breath to stop, and had trans- 
muted the whole man into a marble statue. 
Again the veins swell, the eye flasheei, the 
mingled spray and cool mountain air play 
above you, bend the trees, and you feel tfaie 
same untamed spirit pervading your breast, 
which animates every object around. This 
excitement comes as a happy relief to the 
spell-bound state which at first sight op- 
presses the beholder ip almost too remark- 
able a degree. You can scarcely ptLuse to 
analyze the sources of the varied emojiions 
which throng the mind, or miHutelv weigh 
the comparative influence which each object 
exerts in giving them birth. It is the grand 
compass of the whole, of all the eye surveys, 
of all the ear can hear, of all the mind can 
grasp, which begets that combination of 
sublime ideas, which terrifies while it en- 
gages, and delights while it awes. You are 
contemplating a scene, evincing at once the 
beauties and the grandeur of God's handi- 
work. The tender leaf is dancing in the 
mild air. Wild flowers — ^the morning dew 
and mid-day spray never off their lips — are 
opening their bright cheeks to the sun, 
wherever a handful of soil can be found in 
the crevices of the rocks, and even upon the 
very verge of that precipice so fearful. The 
song-bim chirps, and dips his tiny wing in 
the mist of tho6e falling waters, whose im- 
petuous force would in an ipstant rend in 
pieces the green withes, with which impotent 
man might attempt to curb the angry cur- 
rent. The quiet sunbeams gild the tree- 
tops — numerous little rills falling hundreds 
ofifeet, like silken threads, swept nither and 
thither by the wind, descend with gentle 
murmur upon the verdure beneath — while 
the overhanging cliffs rent asunder by a 
power unseen. Omnipotent — with their mas- 
sive sides, 

"through which earth's ribs, 
Bared to the sheletou, protruding, show 
Tlie wounds time has not he^ed" — 

frown darkly upon the abyss below, casting 
a sombre, forbidding shade athwart the 
stream, which courses madly, in some places 
wearing almost an Acheronic hue. 

Lodore, seen at a distance,- does indeed re- 
mind us of those cascades, around which 
Poetry and Romance ha^e delighted to throw 
their fairest charms, at whose feet they were 
wont to weave their choicest garlands, Tal- 
lulalv which has hitherto rippled gently ^ 
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through htpids, leaps ^fally over this 
descent, as if pleased with the bound, and 
unconscious oi those hidden rocks, eddies 
and plunges which still Ibrther await its ap- 
proach. An is comparative peace and re- 
pose. To contemplate this, is a pleasant 
prelude to the stormy scene, which,; on this 
side, meets the eye. At the mention of this 
fall, who does not recur with pleasure to 
that poem of Southey — ^a curiosity in litera- 
ture, exhibiting at once the fartility and 
force of the English language, which begins 
with the inquiry, 

'^ How does the water come down at Lodore?" 

Tfiih this description so apt and expressive, 
we can easily conceive how a poet of his ac- 
complishments, could readily nave found an 
original in the present scene, for each and 
every of those one hundred a/ndjifty adjec- 
tives ^ with which he has happily portrayed 
the falling of waters over that precipice, 
near Keswick, in Cumberland. Would that 
a pen as competent, would also immortalize 
in verse the more imposing and suggestive 
Falls of Tallula*h. 

But it is when standing between Tempesta 
and Oceana, that we experience to the fuU, 
the sublimest conceptions which this war of 
waters can suggest. The former, as the 
name appropriately indicates, seems clothed 
in all the fervid wrath, which characterizes 
the whirlwind running riot in its might, or 
the dark lowering front of the thunder-storm, 
as it Bows its deep blue bosom upon the 
plain or mountain-top, portending dire 
destruction. This is perhaps the most sym- 
metrical, and certainly the most tumultuous 
of the falls. Tallulah chafing with its rocky 
shores on either hand, here leaps over a pre- 
cipice of one hundred and forty feet. The 
descent is uninteri'upted save by one jutting 
crag, which starts midway from the bottom. 
Upon its naked breast, ttie waters fall and 
are dashed into a thousand fragments. On 
each side the flow is comparatively unruffled, 
but here, and beyond, all is wild confusion. 
Masses of spray are forced in the air, 
where, hanging nke a pure white cloud, it 
awaits that other still larger cloud, which, 
rising from the di^eota membra of the river, 
hurled with tremendous impetus against the 
crocks, and among the crevices below, rises, 
and like a ^ssamer veil, hides in its bosom 
eaph tiny lichen and twig, and hovers over 
the torrent, as if warning the descending 
tide of the terrible fate which awaits it at the 
bottom. The heavv roar is echoed by these 
perpendicular heights, and re-echoed within 
•deep glens, thickly wooded with a primeval 

growS, 
/ 
» Dizzing sod deafening the ear with its aonnd." 



TeHftpestA is passed, and does Tallalah 
rest ? Follow the stream a little Icrwer 
down, and let your eye, your ear determine. 
What do you view ? A rock-girt basin, into 
which there is but one entrance, from which 
but one exit. Through the former, the de- 
mented carrMit with bnnd fury comes foam- 
ing madly, as if te evade the pursuit of some 
dread tormentor, threatening its very anni- 
hilation. Escape seems its only object. To 
accomplish this, it heeds not its course, until 
it dashes against the impenetrable wall, 
which effectually opposes all further advance. 
Here the surface is rudely cast back in rapid 
curling waves upon its own bosom, while 
the deep, swift under-current sweeps rapidly 
round, passing the exit, and fearfully rushes 
back to the centre of the whirlpool. There 
wave grapples with wave, current with cur- 
rent ; for that portion last escaped from the 
plunge at Tempesta, in its hurried flight 
from that dread scene, will brook no delay, 
and hesitates not to contend for the mastery 
with its fellow. The refluent tide is once 
more impelled onward, a portion to be again 
borne against the opposing barrier, another 
part to be forced over the precipice, which, 
a short distance beyond, awaits its approach. 
Pausing as it issues through the exit, and 
nears the spot whence it must again take 
another leap, it quivers for a moment, as if 
feeling some presentiment of further tur- 
moil, then eddying darkly amid the deep 
recesses, worn out of the solid base of the 
cliff, 

<'It bastens along, eonflletii^, strong,* 
New strikinv and raging, 
Asifawar wagiag 
Its oarems and rocks among," 

until impelled by the advancing cunrent, all 
hope of resistance fled, it moves sullenly 
onwards, and pours down, an unbroken 
sheet, the falls of Oceana. 

Thus does Tallulah incessantly roar and 
toss within this whirlpools-rise and whirl 
amon^ these cavems-^leap over rocks, and 
then in thunder tones pass over these 
descents. Each new volume encounters the 
same dread ordeal, each syropathiaing with 
the actions of those that have preceded. 

"The roar of waters I ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The faU of waters! rapid as the light; . 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abjss; , ^ 

The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out fh>m this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 
And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Itetums In an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud Of gentle rain, 
Is an eternal April to the grotnd, 
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V«kiag it an Q»e «HfieriM-4iow p tdb q a d 
Th«gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to roek leapd irith a delirions bound, 
Crashing the cUSs, w^ich downward worn and rent, 
With hiB fierce foot^ps, yield In chasms a flsarf ul Tent" 

But why follow Tallttlah in all ite wind- 
ings, or attempt a portrayal of all its 
agonies? The eye feasts upon these sub- 
limities, the heart deeply feels their influ- 
ence^ but the weak tongue cannot bespeak 
their power. The prospect is by no means 
one which merely elicits momentary admira- 
tion. This cannot be. Nature s works 
Always demand the most careful examina- 
tion, and will endure ^the severest scrutiny 
— each successive inspection lending but to 
reveal in<ir6a8ing attractions. Perfection 
dwells with the Author, and all those monu- 
ments denote the hand that has fashioned 
them. That veil of beauty covering the 
wing of the butterfly is perfect in its kind. 
So 18 this mysterious garb of grandeur, 
which, thrown around these majestic dis- 
plays of Nature, terrifies and awes while it 
engages our every attention. Hours, days 
are insufllcient to compass all the sublimities 
and beauties of this spot. Like a chained 
Prometheus you stand a vrilling captive, 
and would not for the world unbind those 
fetters so strongly thrown around you. A 
magnetic influence pervades the scene, and 
attracted by its px)wer, you remain rivetted 
to the place — trembling it may be before the 
presence of Him who rules amid these angry 
waters, yet sensible of the privilege permit- 
ted you, hwe to trace the handiwork of the 
Qreator in one of his proudest natural 
manifestations. 

It was a beautiful belief of the ancients, 
that the Deities and Nymphs who presided 
over waters and springs, were themselves 
endowed with prophetic or oracular power, 
and inspired those who drank of them with 
the same. May not some bright aerial being 
dwMling amid these falls, have imparted 
to the young Indian his romantic, imagina- 
tive temperament, and gifted the medicine 
man witn his power over disease? Might 
not the aged chieftain here have bowed in 
supplication for courage and strength at this 
altar of the storm-God? Did the proud 
vrarrior — his cabin hung with the bloody 
trophies of battle — his grim visage disfigured 
by the colors of war, seek to animate his 
breast with feelings of valor and reckless 
daring? — did be desire to enkindle the 
darkly rankling feelings of revenge for 
wrongs sustained, and insults offered to his 
tribe ? — would he strengthen that bow and 
make sure those arrows for winging their 
swift destructive way? — would he render 
Sacred his vow of eternal vengeance against 
the foe, and secure the favor ef that Divinity, 



who presides over tke ambutk and the 
death-grapple ? — then on some gloomy night, 
when uie aischareing cloud had maddened 
this foaming TalTulah into tenfold fury — 
leaping from rock to rock, with fearless 
tread lie would descend to the bottom of 
this gorge, and with the lightning playing 
above him, the thunders roaring in awfm 

{)6ak from cavern to cavern, echoing in pro- 
onged crashing notes frooa precipice to pr^ 
oipice, he would plunge that bow and dip 
those arrows beneath the flood — with eager 
tongue lap that water, as if to drink in the 
very spirit which gave it fury and imparted 
that neadlong reckless career, and then 
placing his right hand upon the tide, as in 
wrath it chafed with the shore— his bared 
brow upturned— each fiery flash revealing 
the storm-cloud of war gathering darkly 
upon it, call upon the God of Tallulah to 
bear witness to his vow, and invoke his 
presence as the guide of his warrior-band, 
granting wisdom at the council fires, cun- 
ning and sedrecy in the pursuit, — nerving 
his and their arms with unfailing strength, 
to strike the enemy of his country, and 
redeem the honor of his tribe* — But there is 
one spot upon which the Indian looked with 
feelings of profound reverence. It is the 
Rock House, Of this, in connection with 
Serpentine and Toccoa Falls, we shall sp^eak 
hereafter. ^ 



. LINES. 
(on retubnttg a Tomra laot bbb bkacuet.) 

Bestore to Cehor— fickle fidr, 

The pledge she gave to me, 
Fit emblem of hersel:^ I swear— 

Hxamine it and see. 

Touch but a spring, whose secret cdl 
Lurks 'neath the rim of gold — 

Her snowy arm with gentle swell 
Disdains the loosened hold. 

Thus, gaily pressed, the cruel i^aid 

Deserts her lover's side ; 
And thus he rises, though betray'd, 

Triumphant in his pride. 

Observe, again, the otmning sklll-^ 

IIqw pliant is the charm; 
The jewel may adorn, at will, 

The bosom, or the arm. 

The nymph hersdf, when duly scaml'd, 

Thus plays a double part. 
Now rests her hopes i^qran the hand, 

And now upon the heart. 

Ah I what may hold her firm and &it ! 

Some manacle devise — 
A hoop, perchance, of plainer Cast, 

And one of smallra size. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

asABAM's AsonoAir MoRTHLT MAflAziNB. Philad«Ipliia: 
February, 1854. 

This is the second No. of the present 
▼olume, being the 44th since the establish- 
ment of the periodical. It is illustrated by 
a steel plate and several wood engravings. 

The contents original and selectea are 

fjenerall J of the first class of literature, the 
ist of contributors embracing some of the 
best writers of this country. Under that 
list, however, we might suggest a slight im- 
proprie^ in inserting the names of Thomson 
and J. Stanyan Bigg. We take the liberty 
ef reprinting some very suggestive poetry, by 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard. 



LOVl's AVENGER. 

Prie u the gleam of the moonlight. 

That now on the harem fklla, 
Tet blacker at heart than the river 

That lashes the base of its walls. 

My boat lies and rooks on the water, 

I lean on the dripping oar ; 
Bat my thoughts are adrift in the darkness. 

And my q>irit can rest no more 1 

Tar out on the swell of the surges 

The lamps of the harem shine, 
So bright that I see every lattice, 

But know not which lattice is thine. 

Nor know*st thou, nor dream*st I am near thee. 

So near thy white hand I could see. 
Wave it, sweet I and I soon will release tiiee. 

Or die at thy feet, and Ibr thee. 

But no— I could hew down a thousand 
Base slaves, such as guard thee to-night. 

Weak women, who herd among women. 
Nor dare with a warrior to fight. 

And I Willi on my sword I have sworn it ; 

For this have I flown from the west : 
Sre midnight my arms shall enfold thee, 

And thou shalt recline on my breast. 

For ifhen the moon sets on the harem, 
And ebbs the long waves in the gloom. 

My brave.band will c<aae down and avenge IM, 
And seal in the darkness their doom 1 

Letters to a Toung Man and other Papers, by Thomas 
Dje Quikc£T. Ticknor, Reed A Fields : Boston, 1854. 

Having before spoken in some detail of 
De Quincey's characteristics, we will not 
here repeat ourselves. In the present duo- 
decimo of 300 pp. the reader will find much 
of both entertainment and instruction. Its 
contents are miscellaneous in substance, and 
fragmentary in form, but ever and anon you 
light upon a lump of gold or precious stone. 



Since Coleridge's death bo Hving man, in 

Anglo-Saxondom at least, so well deserves 
the title of ** Thinker,'^ as our author. Few, 
moreover, if any, have compassed a scholar- 
ship so profound and various as his. If to 
this you add a style over-brimming with feli- 
cities and splendors in all kinds, yet inraria- 
bly ^ure, lucid, exact and graphic, it maj 
readily be anticipated, that whatever comes 
from his pen must have peculiar value. 

We are indebted for this volume to A. 
Hart. 



SANSSOUOI. 

The Eastern (hwiUoo. ' 
— The late advices by the BaUic hare dis- 
pelled any doubts as to the warlike termina- 
tion of the present Eastern difficultiesw The 
world had learnt io place so little reliance 
upon the rumors conveyed by telegraphic 
despatches to the press, that it had become 
somewhat incredulous as to the previoos as- 
sertions of the imminence of tiie peril. But 
the late debate in the House of Lords — ^the 
assertion of Lord Clarendon in his official 
capacity, as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and the withdrawal of the Russian ambas- 
sadors from Paris and London, no longer 
a rumor, but an authenticated fact, leaTe 
little room to doubt that the worst anticipa- 
tions are to be realized. 

We have all along belonged to the class of 
those, who believed that at the last moment^ 
this difficulty so unimportant in its oriein, 
would be peaceably settled; and we still find 
it hard to realise that the age of reason has 
so little kept pace with the age of progress, 
that the last alternative of the sword is 
found' to be the only solution of a question 
which for the past few months has assumed 
the aspect of being at the most a point of puno- 
tilio in diplomacy. There was more right m the 
Russian claim to the protection of the Qr^k 
Church in the Holy places, than has proba- 
bly been admitted on this side of the At- 
lantic, where the intricacy of the relaticms 
of the European with the Eastern powers 
is imperfectly understood. The Russian 
rights, the Porte was willing to admit in sub- 
stance, but not in the form asserted by the 
Czar. With the seizure of the principalities 
the difficulties became greater, but were still 
certainly capable of a successful mediation. 
And this mediation has at last been refused 
by Russia, on what must still be called points 
of form rather than of substance, and wim that 
government therefore must rest the responsi- 
bility of the terrible results, Which are to flow 
to the European communities. As far as we can 
pretend to judge or speak of the course of a 
government so silent and inscrutable as that 
of Russia, the measure may have been dio- 
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tated as muck by the impatieBoe of Dertimal 
vanity and temper as by any settled sys- 
tem of national policy. No less fitting time 
could have been chosen for accomplishing 
the traditionary scheme of Mnscovite ambi- 
tion than the present, when the state of 
Europe has permitted a eoalitioQ, which will 
offer a stroivger opposition than could be 
hoped to be o^poded, in the ordinary state of 
the world. 

With Lord Aberdeen and his policy we 
unfeignedly express our warmest sympathy. 
It is an easy thing for the rabid portion of 
the press, both in this country and in Europe, 
to apply the opprobrious epithets that have 
been heaped upon him, for a course which 
^ey desiffnate as cowardly and yaccilating, 
but which, we believe, has met with the 
approval of the right thinking men in both 
countries. It has probably failed in pre- 
serving peace ; and with its ususd justice the 
present age will judge his course simply by 
its success. If he had succeeded, sa at one 
time,- there was more than a probability, 
he would have risen to the highest point in 
European statesmanship. It is his motives 
only that we can now honor. With what 
ability his efforts at pacification have been 
conducted, neither we nor any one else 
have sufficient information fully to' express 
an opinion. This we do know, that by 
every proper forbearance — ^yet always hold- 
ing out a readiness, now about to be fulfilled, 
to meet the last resort — he has endeavored 
to stave off thd tempest of war and ravage, 
which is to desolate the human race. If 
fully successful, his mission would have been 
as high as b conceivable for man. And we 
deny that his policy can be considered utterly 
a failure. By the exposition of his negotia- 
tions he has given clear historical evidence to 
show where the responsibility for this failure 
is to rest, and has left Russia without a single 
ally on the continent; we sincerely trust, 
that France Mid England, after having ex- 
hausted every method sliort of loss of national 
honor, to preserve peace, will be able to 
show that it is to those nations most averse 
to war, that Providence has entrusted the 
power of conducting Jt most fearl'ully, and 
therefore most successfully. We do not 
believe that any real damage has been done 
to the Turkish cause by the delay in 
assuming an entirely hosule attitude. At 
the time of the passa^ of the Pruth, Eng- 
land certainly, jind France probably, was 
not prepared to send material succor to the 
Porte. The last few months have been 
amply improved by both powers, and a 
sufficient force of the bravest and best troops 
in the world will soon be in Constantinople, 
in time to prevent its fall except at such 
expense of blood and treasure as must 
exhaust Russia, if suecessfiil. > 



With regard to the ultimate results of 
this war, no man, unless gifted with a super- 
human prescience, shouM dare to express 
an opinion. Its aspects are so immense and 
its possible results so overpowering, that we 
can hardly look at them with sufficient 
calmness to pretend to trace where they 
may end. As friends of humanity, we now 
sincerely trust that the powers who have 
allied for the defence of, what is to them 
more a principle than an interest, will make 
this conflict so fearful an example of what 
horrors war can inflict, that any nation in 
future will fear to give a like cause of 
offence, which may be visited with so terri- 
ble a chastisement. Greater numerical 
forces and more fearful en^es of destruc- 
tion, will be invoked to this great arbitra- 
ment than ever the world witnessed before, 
and a fearful weight will rest upon him, 
whose course has made the necessity for 
this last appeal. If Russia shall be whipped 
back, shorn of her territory and her mihtary 
prestige, presenting the humiliating specta- 
cle of a fmled bully, no one will say, what- 
ever immediate misery may be caused, that 
the sword will have been drawn in vain. 

The remarks we have applied to the policy 
of the English Cabinet, we believe to be 
equally applicable to that of the French 
government. We speak more particularly 
of the course of the English government be- 
cause it is through the English version we 
can get at the details of the negotiation. 
Both nations have shown an equal modera- 
tion and temper — both nations have shown 
the same honorable desire to prefer the 
growing industry and happiness of their 
people' to the tempting prospects of glory 
and conquest. Boui have not feared to meet 
the declamations of the warm and wrong- 
headed writers and demagogues, who use 
these terms as catchwords for popular excite- 
ment. We honor them even now, when as 
negotiators, they have failed; and when 
many attribute to this right spirit of hesita- 
tion about going to war, the necessity for a 
war at all — we honor them, we say, for the 
attempt, however unsuccessful. We take it 
as a pledge of their sincerity in the past, 
and as hopefor a better result of such enorts 
in the future. 

The Ballet at the Walnut street Theatre. 

— Under the inspection and at the instiea* 
tion of M'lle Mathias, the charming baUet 
of Bella la Paquerette has, for the first time 
in America, been brought out at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, and nightly draws crowded 
houses. Having attended it with commend- 
able regularity ever since it was produced, 
we ought to be able to give some sketch <^ 
its plan and merits ; but, we freely confess, 
we have gaxed less as critics than as ad- 
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mirers, and we greatly fear that wben our 
account is weighed in the balance, it vrill 
be found wanting. It is no easy task, at 
any time, to write a good dramatic criti- 
cism; and we are not of the favored few 
who have proficiency in the art. As the 
Squiere has it in the Canterbury Tales — 

"Who ootide tellen yon the ibnne of daunces 
So unconthe, and so freshe countenauncBS, 
Swyohe sabttt lokings and disflhnnlhigs, 
For dred of jelooB mennes ai^>ereeiTinjg8, 
No man hut Lane^ot, and he Is ded." 

Nevertheless, in default of the departed 
Lancelot, we will try our em^ d'essai* 

Belk la Paquerettev (M^le Yrca) is the 
belle of a pleasant little village in the North 
of France, somewhere between the waters of 
^e Seine and Somme, affianced to Fran- 

?oi8, a carpenter (P. Brillant). Tuilfort 
I^on Javelli), is the father of" Narcissus, 
a comick" (Francois Ravel), the unsuccess- 
ful suitor ot Bella, and landlord of Martin 
(Jerome Ravel), the young carpenter's 
mther. The ^iece .opens with a pastoral 
pleasure f(tie, in which Yrca favors us with 
a ^cene Bansante. The comick Narcissus 
vainly presses his love and his bouquets, 
while his father informs Martin that he 
shall speedily be ejected from "the lot or 
piece ot ground, wim the one story lath-and- 
eiuivass, messuage and tenement thereon 
erected" under the Landlord and Tenant 
Acts of the North of France. In return for 
this pleasant piece of news, Francois filially 
throttles the spirited proprietor, but proffers 
no cash. Presently a rural ^me is intro* 
•duced. A costly silk kerchief the fabric 
of the rarest Pongee looms, is hung up 
by a thread. Each competitor is blina- 
folded and armed with a pair of shears. 
Narcissus must needs try his luck, and cuts 
<^, in the most natui-al manner, the paternal 
queue. Bella then presents herself, and 
triumphantly bears away the prise. A 
grand pcu de qucUre, by M*me Mareetti, 
M'lles Yrca a«d Duoy Barre and M. Bril- 
lant, celebrates this auspicious event. This 
scene also contains a charming jp€cs des 
m&is8onnews by the corps de haUet, m which 
the whole process of breaking ^e earth, 
sowing and reaping, &c., is very gracefully 
delineated. We do not so much like the 
part where the wheat sheaves are bound and 
borne away. To see a dozen girls, each 
squatting down bv her sheaf, and then bear- 
ing it in arms ror all the world like the 
fasces of a Roman lictor is neither pictur- 
esque nor amusing. Barring this, it is a 
beautiful dance. But suddenly the tap of a 
drum is heard, and the recruiting sergeant 
Bridaux (Maugin), appears, to disturb the 
harmony of the aesemblage, and gratify the 



audiefice with the prospect df a pair of the 
stateliest legs that ever were seen. The lots 
for the conscripts are cast among the village 
youth. Francois escapes, but to save lus 
mther from the wrath to come of an unpaid 
landlord, sells out his liberty to Narcissns 
(who has drawn the fatal ticket), for a huge 
bag of tin currency. He bids an affecting 
farewell to the cari luogi of iiis youth, and 
to the dear ones he leaves benindy and 
glumly marches away. 

Scene Second represents ft barrack yard 
in the South of France, where the regiment 
to which Fran9oi8 belongs is stationed, where 
soldiers and the sweetest looking mvan- 
dieres, in the most becoming scarlet skirts, 
are enjoying themselves af^ the fashion, 
we presume, of military life. The gate 
presently opens, and Yrca who, dressed as a 
boy, has secretly followed her lover, appears; 
and what a lovely boy she makes, to be 
sure! Her costume allows every develop- 
ment of her exquisitely proportioned person; 
such hips, such legs, such tiny feet, $uch 
springing insteps, we have never seen on a 
danseuse before. She desires to enlist in 
the regiment. After a brief interview, the 
cunning sergeant discovers her sex, and 
considering her as a special Godsend, de- 
termines to confiscate ner as contraband 
goods. Francois appears, and in a row with 
the sergeant, is arrested and locked up in 
jail. Yrca and M'me Axel (the private and 
particular vivandiere of the sergeant, who 
greatly resents his sudden vivacity in the 
case of the putative stripling), plot together 
to befool the doughty officer. They fuddle 
him, steal his keys, free the captive, and he 
and his mistress fly together. The escape is 
discovered, but too late; and an amusing 
scene is presented by the appearance m 
Narcissus on the stage, in search of the 
vanished Bella. He is at once seized and 
substituted for the lost soldier, but by a 
series of most comical expedients, finally 
gets away amid the laughter and cheers of 
the audience. 

The Third Scene opens upon a Russian 
post on the Danube, in the possession of the 
French, whither the lovers have fled. Years 
of patient industry are sujmosed to have 
passed over their young heads : and by the 
sweat of their brows, Fran<5ois has aCttjmred 
a sufficient competency to enable him to puiv 
chase, for his own wear, a beautiful green 
vest with herring-bones down the front, and 
a pair of splendid scarlet pantaloons, em- 
broidered in gold brought from 

distant Chersonese, 

Or utmost Indian Ule, Trspobane. 

Bella also appears in new robes, with no end 
of long trailing ribbons, and seoklaoes and' 



earrings of flmall' gold eoins, after the 
fashion of the countiy. Having been bred 
a carpeflker, Francois has, of course, great 
sfeili m gardening, and vastly excelling all 
his competitors in this, the favorite amuse- 
ment of the nobility and gentry, he accumu- 
lates wealth in the service of those opulent 
classes. Nevertheless, the heart of this 
esteemed young nurseryman and florist is 
far — far avraiy. His bride yearns after the 
household gods—the Lares and Penates — 
that she has left behind, in the North of 
France ; no babe dances upon her knee, to 
wea^ her thoughts from the home of her 
ovrn infancy ; for Lucina has smiled not on 
the nuptial couch, spread in a foreign clime. 
The i%fisialgia — the home-sickness of the 
wanderers — is abundantly testified bjr their 
mournful execution of a pas de deux m this 
sceire. Even the cheerful JDanse Valaque 
of the neighboring peasant youth, many of 
them very pretty, and all dancing with 
grace and spirit, fails to cheer the droof>ing 
hearts of the pair. But in the meantime 
tiie French army, twenty-seven strong, 
which occupies this important post, parades 
for a review by its general, an anonyiiious, 
but splendid looking creature, and vastly 
superior, we are sure, to anything of the 
same kind in our own service. In fact, it 
becomes the War Department to look^ into 
this business. Lord Wellington is said to 
have said that there was not a General in 
England who could march ten thousand men 
out of Hyde Park ; and we as boldly pro- 
nounce that we do not believe there is a 
General in the American Army who could 
have manoeuvered an equal number of troops 
on and off the stage in as warlike a style as 
the distinguished, but nameless, chieftain 
we describe. And sure a more gallant pre^ 
sence, a more military mien, could not have 
characterized Murat himself, at the head of 
his charging squadrons, or "the white 
plume of Navarre," as he plunged amid his 
foes. Who this hero is, the bills neglect to 
inform us ; probably, like Mars upon the 
fields before Troy, he has private reasons for 
preserving his incognito ; otherwise we 
should have been clear that it was Changar- 
nier, or Cavaignac, or Lamoricifere, or some 
other exiled soldier, who, to keep his hand 
in, had accepted the control of this gallant 
band. A strong resemblance to Monsieur 
Tuilfort, of "the North of France," confirms 
us in this idea; for, as every one knows, 
the grandmother of M. Ohangamier was a 
native of those happy regions. The General, 
we may notice, was accompanied by a young 
acolyte in the science of war (probably the 
orphan son of some old brother in arms) ; 
but what was the military grade of tins 
youthful warrior, we could not ascertain. 
He was i^lendidly arrayed in a blue uniform 



coat and mulberry brown trowserswith a 
stripe of white relieved by sky-blue along 
the seams. Probably he held either the 
rank of military secretary or chief of the hos- 
pital depturtment, but in either case, his 
glittering attire and martial bearimj; (the 
pofessional ferocity of which was modulated 
into a grim softness by his urbane affability), 
lent life and animation to the scene. 

Pending the review, the corps de ballet^ 
inspired with new enthusiasm, broke out in 
a fresh spot, and favored us with what we 
are to\d was la Touht a character dance, in 
which they took occasion to display great 
vocal and physical excitement. In the 
remote background, utterly concealed from 
the observation of every one in the house 
save the audience and two-thirds of the per- 
formers, a couple of exceedingly ill-looxing 
fellows, for all the world Resembling two 
decayed Anabaptists from the Proj^^te, but 
in reality Boyars or Hospodars of conspiring 
dispositions and great wealth, quietly plot- 
ted the assassination of the French General. 
The excellent Francois, as a matter of 
course, overhears their plans. The thought 
at once seizes him to make his own peace 
with the government by betraying the base 
Bulgarians. In a moment, with Bella T}y 
his side, he lays his suit at the feet of the 
officer. The Boyars are seized and dragged 
to the front of the stage, struggling wildly, 
but in vain. After a brief exposure to the 
indignant gaze of posterity, they are hur- 
ried off to condign punishment. But still . 
there is no pardon for the deserter. Bella 
is in despair. She endeavors to shake the 
General's obstinacy by a well sustained 
tremulous movement of the left leg, but in 
vain. Next she seeks, with the ri^ht, to 
find the road to his heart; but with no 
better success. Now, impres^^ with the 
perception that all human aid is useless, she 
appeals for help to superior powers. Bend- 
ing her eyes steadfastly on the galleries, she 
solemnly, mournfully raises the heel of her 
left foot to alevel with the general's mustache, 
pointing with the great toe to Heaven j 
Ho melts— he yields — that stern, rugged 
heart can bear no more ! Though a general, 
he is still a "man. Bella perceives her 
triumph. She confirms it by a motion {legero 
a^ettuoso) of convulsive ecstasy of the whole 
five toes; and then waves them madly in 
circling wreaths of victory about tliat mar- 
tial head, till his brows seemed shadowed 
with those fair young toes, as with the 
Delphic laurel I The redeemed Francois, his 
years of exile at an end, unites with bound- 
ing joy in the Cszardasz, 9^ pets <2e (2ewa; beau- 
tifully performed by himsm and his love, to 
to the air of the Kussian National Hymn, 
and at its conclusion, the whole company 
burst into la Friss, oa which the curtain 
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falls ; and thus concludes all the passages in 
the lives of Francois and Bella that are re- 
vealed to us. We leave them in peace upon 
the banks of that same rolling Banube, to 
vfhich, according to the late Air. Campbell, 
'*fair Adelaide hied when the battle was 
o'er," and we devoutly wish them Qodspeed 
back to their native France, 
y We would fain believe that it is all true 
that we have beheld. But presently the 
emptied orchestra again begins to fill ; haut> 
boys and violins emit their experimental 
half-nOtes ; the leader glowers around him, 
and suddenly waves his bow, and the well- 
known strains of a pantomime overture fall 
on our ears. Hats are peremptorily doffed, 
and the wearers come to an anchor ; and the 
Green Monster for a season expels all 
thoughts of the sorely tried lovers from our 
minds. But all human pleasures must, 
sooner or later, come to an end. By and 
bye, virtue and the bespangled Harlequin 
are satisfactorily rewaraed ; vice, in the 
shape of the White Knight, receives its 
quietus ; and even the young Lehman folds 
his horrid wings and is hushed for the night 
in grim repose. The gas-lights burn dim- 
me| and dimmer, as one by one, like ships 
that go down at sea, they silently disappear. 
A C9id gush of air strikes upon our backs 
from the widely opened door of departure, 
and the throngs that have tarried to see the 
pantomime crowd jostlingly together in 
their exodus. Into the damp and sloppy 
darkness we too wend our way, as we muse 
on the probably present condition of the 
smiling actors in the evening's scenes of en- 
chantment. We look wistfully to the grejen- 
room door, in half expectation of beholding 
some happy peasant, or ^y, innocent maiden 
in illusory shorts and tights, picking a care- 
ful step throu^ the mud, on her way to that 
lattice^windowed cottage, ten feet by eight, 
where, by custom immemorial, peasants of 
the drama have their rustic abode. And 
we half whisper to ourselves, how unsuitable 
to the actual necessities of our climate must 
be such a garb I Alas — none such appear. 
All is dark and deserted, save where an oc- 
casional closely-muffled and very every-day 
looking figure fiits through the gloom. 
Thoughts of doubt and dark suspicion begin 
to fioat across our soul. Possibly, the manly 
form that but an hour by-gone, was pros- 
trated in humble devotion, as it offered its 
heart's dearest treasures at beauty's shrine, 
may be at this moment bending over the un- 
sentimental billiard board, or b^ely exhaling 
clouds of immoral tobacco I Possibly, the 
fair nymph herself, but now so ethereal that 
one could have sworn a rose leaf dissolved 
in dew, or the strains of some soft melody, 
constituted her most substantial diet, may 
be at this momemt washing down a slight 



repast of oysters with copious drau^its of 
beer! What a disorganiiing reflection 1 
But stay— we surely recognise a welf-known 
form— ^^ is that of the talented donkey, 
whose exertions this very eveninji; have so 
nimbly borne away fVom angry friends, the 
fair Columbine ana her lover, who the while 
with a stroke of his sword of lath, breaks 
the chariot in twain; and the surly father, 
and that base persecutor of female innocence 
and truth, the White Knight, are cast head- 
lone to the ground. In vain do they bellow 
in dumb show, and mutely call upon the 
faithful Ass to bring back his lovely burthen 1 

Fmrtnr aquk awiga, neqoe audit conms. 

!I1ie driy«r*8 bonae beyond tbdr gw«aiii^, 
And the postehabe is hard of hearing. 

But, alas for man's ingratitude! This 
brave young beast, whom instinct alone had 
inspired to act in a manner that would have 
reflected credit upon the head and heart of a 
Chevalier de Bayard or a Sir Philip Sidney — 
what was his fate ? Straightway harnessed 
to a rude cart, coarse reins are twined about 
his neck, the lash of the driver salutes his 
side — the wheels move round — and upon 
some deed of darkness he is driven away. 
Truly, the age of chivalry has passed and 
gone. The veil fell from our eyes, as we 
mourned the hopes that left us, and bowed 
no more before our past illusions. What is 
life at best, but the shadow of a dream — the 
remembrance of a vanished odour t '* The 
thing that hath been, is the thing that shall 
be ; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done ; and there is no Hew thing 
under the sun." 

To Shakspearian Ck>llectorg. , 

— To complete the set of your various 
editions do not fail to secure the ** Merchant 
of Venice," translated into French, and 
arranged as a ikHllmg and gorgeous melo^ 
drama for the " Ambigu ;" to which, from 
all accounts, " Uncle Tom," as represented 
at the "National Ampitheatre," with real 
horses and hounds — more or less blooded — 
is mere child's play. M. Ferdinand Dugu6 
is the ingenious inventor and translator of 
this piece. 

Gireiu and Menagerie. 

— A French troup of eques^ans, male and 
female, are drawing crowded houses at the 
Circus and Menagerie. Their perform- 
anees are of a novel and beautiful <^arao- 
ter. A very fine band of music performs, 
on the balcony of this establishment, every 
afternoon, and arrests crowds of the lovers 
of music in the street below. Yesterday 
afternoon in passing, we heard tiem per- 
forming the Prima Donna Walts, and right 
well did they play that diarming air. 
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THE AMERICAN OENTLE- 

MAN.* 

It does, however, strike me, as one of 
James's strong points, and as a very strong 
one too. Out of either of his hundred 
volumes it were easy selecting, at a cursory 
glance, an example realising our completest 
conception of the gentlemanly character. 
Thus, D' Auvergne and De Coucy, Blenau 
and Montenero, Darby and Monsoreau, the 
Huguenot, Guise and Manners, are names 
inst-antly presenting themselves in confirma- 
tion of my statement; and had I a page at 
command, I might cover it with tne full 
speed of my pen. Of these and similar por- 
traits, it may, perhaps, be truly said, that 
they are not paintea in the most vivid of 
colors. But for their accuracy of outline 
and delicacy of finish, they are not readily 
to be matched. Nor is this less true of his 
feminine portraiture. 

As I have already said, the gentleman 
exists wherever society has passed beyond 
the barbarous stage. But, though in many 
of its elements remaining identical, in others, 
and especially in its distinctive outward 
aspect, it will vary with the specialties of 
the society wherein it appears. 

Thus the English and the French gentle- 
man, though in numerous points alike, yet 
impress me beholder quite differently. 
While repose and reticence mark the former, 
vivacity and pronouncedness distinguish the 
latter. The one is a cameo in basso relievo, 
the other one in alto relievo. 

The American gentleman, when America 
shall have become a fully developed, mature 
nation, must needs differ from both. It will 
at least do no harm if I try to portray 
what I imagine he will be. And to 
do this, let me refer to what is described, 
as being the tone comme il faut of English 
society. 

This tone would seem to be scrupulously 
damped down to the level of the least de- 
veloped minds and the least excited feelings 
in the circle present. There must be no 

CSonckided from Part 21, of Bizabu. 



salient points ; nothing pronounced and 
strongly emphatic; no night above the 
capacity of each to follow; no sentiment 
beyond the universal sympathy. A marmo- 
real repose of manner, and a waterline level 
of mental manifestation, are the inexorable 
demands of the "higher law." So I con- 
strue the best authenticated expositions of 
English Fashion. How would a vivid, 
demonstrative American enjoy, or how bear 
himself in such society ? 

The character of the modem gentleman, 
as existing hitherto, has been the result of a 
social state, which is now passing away. It 
is a state of repression, of inequalities of 
privilege and right, of castes, — a state 
wherein the claims of the human being, as 
siichy have never been recognised or ever 
understood. There are nations who talk 
much of liberty and vaunt loudly their own 
possession of it, but whose apprehension of 
the fidl import of the word seems to me 
wofully inadequate. 

In what European country, for example, 
can one, whether man or woman, act com- 
pletely out his thoughts and wishes, how 
innocent soever, or even approximate 
thereto? Even aside from constrictive 
laws, which meet one everywhere, he is 
" cabinned, cribbed, confined," bv usage 
and opinion, in quality alike superficial and 
neither rooting itself in central verity and 
right. To infringe such usage and opinion 
is to pluck upon one's self penalties, which 
overweigh the satisfaction drawn from the 
assertion of individual freedom. Of conse- 
quence men count it the minor evil to 
forego the exercise of this freedom even in 
things desirable and innocent, except to the 
extent permitted by prevailing custom. 
The result is, that liberty, for an practical 
ends, bears an exceedingly circumscribed 
meaning, and the general mind moves in 
shackles and within narrow bounds, whether 
in work or play. 

The above described idea of polite society, 
as well afl of the gentlemanly character, is 
an outgrowth of this condition of things and 
exhil)its the same lack of unconstricted 
freedom. The individual, in social inter- 
commune, is not his total self, with his 
own distinctive character and attributes, 
but ho is a single element of a composite 
mass, whose ingredients are so interfused 
and amalgamated, that the least worthful 
are very likely to give to the whole its pre- 
dominant cast. 

In this Country we witness the initiative 
of a social system, whose radical, formative 
ideas are quite the reverse. The very soul 
of this system is the removal of repression to 
the farthest safe extent ; the abolition of all 
factitious inequality ; and the giving of not 
only scope but incitement to individual 
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thought and feeling to the utmost degree 
compatible with the rights of all. Our pre- 
vious long colonial condition and our 
recently established independence, coupled 
with the vast influence still exercised over j 
us by older countries through their litera- j 
ture and intercourse, have thus far pre- ' 
vented more than a quite partial operation ! 
of our proper national ideas. The Ameri- j 
can gentleman, therefore, probably differs ! 
not greatly from the English gentleman of . 
similar position and association^. { 

With lapsing time, however, our national 
ideas must mould and tinge thoroughly the 
national mind and heart, and will manifest 
themselves in the character of the gentle- [ 
man, as in all things else. And while on i 
its negative side it will resemble the old | 
type, I believe its positive aspect will pre- 
sent several new features. I 
Why, for example, need there be any 
other restraint in social interchange, than 
that imposed by correct morals and good 
taste? Why should the ruling tone of 
thought and feeling be by artificial means 
depressed, instead of being left to find its 
own level? Whether the object of social 
commune be enjoyment or instruction, 
methinks it were expedient not merely to 
tolerate, but to summon forth the brightest 
and most exalted sentiments possible, and 
to give amplest scope to each mind's most 
vivid and potent efforts. None certainly 
would be authorised to complain of this, and 
the inferior minds would, il such thing were 
possible, be thus best entertained and 
benefitted. Why, in one word, not be nat- 
ural in society as elsewhere ? 

And this same word naiural will, I sus- 
pect, best denote the dominant chacacter of 
American society, as of the American gen- 
tleman, when our distinctive national Ideas 
shall have wrought their perfect work. No 
longer will exist that nauteur, which is 
assumed to keep at due distance those, who 
are thought compounded of baser clay. 
Not thus do men deal with their brothers. 
But the fraternity of human kind is a funda- 
mental of the American social creed, and 
simple manhood is, in all cases, an ade- 
quate safeguard against this arrogant 
repellency. 

Our admirable countrywoman, Mrs. Kirk- 
land, one of the most thoroughly Amer- 
ican of American writers, nas a few 
most appropriate words on the topic under 
consideration, which I am happy to tran- 
scribe. 

" The only true grandeur" says she, " at 
which American society can aim with honor, 
is that of a bold and true simplicity of man- 
ners; courage which dares live out its 
natural and staple ideas; independence 
founded on conscious power and worth. 



which can aflford to be original in smaU 
things, a>s in great ones,'' 

Having encountered this passage after 
developing my own idea, of course I was 
extremely gratified to find that idea so 
powerfully confirmed. In a few vigorous 
touches the lady has presented the main 
specialties of American gentlemanhood. 
Boldness and independence; liberty, con- 
ceding amplest play to whatever is indi- 
vidual and distinctive within the bounds of 
correct taste and pure morals ; kindly feel- 
ing, interdicting whatever may wound or 
disturb; and simplicity and naturalness 
presiding over and lending a charm to all, — 
such, I apprehend, will be the characteristio 
traits of the American gentleman. 

Nor will I be deterred by fear of rldietile 
from recording my faith, that these -will 
ultimately become national traits, and that 
this nation will be suhstantiaUy a nation of 
gentlemen. SubstantiaXly, I say, because in 
polish, in grace, in accomplishment, there 
must of course be, and this perhaps always, 
a wide range oi degrees. But in theyundo- 
mentals of the character, both positive and 
negative, I do firmly believe there will be a 
well nigh universardiflfusion. 

And this result I anticipate from tbe 
inevitable working of our national ideiis and 
institutions conjoined with the influence of 
universal education. The exercise of the 
rights and enjoyment of the privileges, 
monopolised otherwhere by a few, by all here 
without exception, — these privileges and 
rights, too, being such as are most valuable 
and are most coveted by men universally, — 
I and the incessant contact and interchange 
of each class with every other growing out 
of this state of tilings, all tend towards the 
general diffusion of what each possesses 
among the rest. The very principle of 
imitation, therefore, were sufficient here to 
work results quite other than obtain in com- 
munities distributed into classes, which are 
, kept far asunder by usage and opinion, 
even were we to ignore that proverbial 
national shrewdness and ambition, which 
both discern, and aspire to grasp, whatever 
contributes to personal advancement. 

Certain it is, be the causes what they 

may, that one prime element of genUeman- 

hood is already so general among us, that it 

may be pronounced a national trait — I mean 

respect tor woman. I believe in no country 

save this can a woman travel unattended 

hundreds of miles in every species of public 

j conveyance, and yet meet everywhere only 

respectful attention and service. Here this 

' can be and is occasionally done. 

I Once travelling in a stagecoach with a 

foreign gentleman of much intelligence and 

polished manners, he expressed great sur- 

1 prise at my surrendering my place on Uie 
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l>aek seat to n plainly dressed, elderly 
woman, who was taken up by the way. 
Nor was /less surprised at his surprise, and 
I drew from it an inference he little dreamed 
of touching national manners and their 
indications. Therefore it is, that with 
uniyersal respect for woman as a basis, and 
with general education and popular institu- 
tions and usages, and the consequent free- 
dom of commune between all classes, for 
means of discipline, I think it not extrava- 
gant to look for a diffusion, elsewhere unex- 
ampled, of what are recognised as distinctive 
gentlemanly traits. 

Nor is it very difficult to predict what 
must be the dominant tone of social inter- 
change. Freedom, independence and frank- 
ness will introduce there a state of things 
alike new and original. Each one virill be 
himself, with his own distinguishing per- 
sonalities there as elsewhere; thus substitu- 
ting a vivacious variety for the dull monotone 
before alluded to. 

Nor need we apprehend, as the conse- 
quence, either a social anarchy or an 
autocratic despotism of superior over inferiDr 
mmds. " Order is Heaven's first law ;" and 
as in a Republic more respect is awarded to 
the Land's laws than elsewhere, so in 
social circks, where every one is free to be 
himself, and all of himself, a tone will pre- 
vail, which will combine unrestricted free- 
dom with impregnable order. 

Something such, imperfectly sketched, is 
my prevision of the American gentleman 
and the American society, that are to be. 



SKETCHES OF GEORGIA. 

SKETCH SIXTEENTH. 

Rock House — Indmn Tradition — Supersti- 
tion — Serpentine Falls — Descent and Pros- 
pect — ** M(/ Landlord'* — Falls of Toccoa — 
The Wooing and the Wooed, 

\ 
" I loTe not Man the less, bnt Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal.** 
Ghildi Harold. 

It is evident from the character of the 
legends which have been preserved relating 
to Tallulah, that the Indians regarded this 
as in many respects a sacred spot. Would 
that we could learn and feel the real impres- 
sions formed in their minds, apart from such 
as were suggested by the natural features of 
this locality — emotions in unison with their 
romantic religious temperament. Connected 



with such scenes, they always had some tra- 
ditions, rendering them remarkable — some- 
times consecrated— which, although divested 
of that air of un(|uestioned truth, which they 
possessed in their eyes, would, nevertheless, 
prove of the deepest interest to us of the 
present day. We may rationally conjecture 
that the name — Tallulah, (Most Terrible) — 
vyas bestowed, not merely because the emo- 
tions awakened by these falls were awe-in- 
spiring and sublime, but because there were 
other circumstances tending to throw a 
deeper, more mysterious garb over the whole, 
than those which visibly affected the senses. 
"Memorise proditur" — that the hunter would 
never pursue the deer upon the verge of this 
gorge — that so soon as the timid animal 
sought a refuge amid the deep glens which 
bordered upon the brink, the Indian paused, 
unstrung his bow, and turned in serious 
thought to the contemplation of other and 
more weighty matters. 

You will observe in the side of one of those 
perpendicular cliffs, an opening in the face 
of the rock, about ten or fifkeen feet square. 
This is the Rock House, Through this aper- 
ture, the Cherokee affirmed that the dead of 
his tribe obtained access to the regions of 
the blest — ^that their spirits equipped with 
bow and arrow, had been often seen flying 
from the burial grounds — disappearing at 
the mouth of this entrance, whence stretched 
an avenue, conducting the warrior to the 
Hunting Grounds of the Brave. From its 
lofty position they were unable to approach 
and examine it. Hence this and similar 
persuasions, suggested in accordance with 
their religious belief, remains uncontradict- 
ed— -perhaps with the lapse of years inspiring 
additional veneration and respect. 

Opinions of this kind are in perfect con- 
sonance with the character of man in both a 
savage and semi-civilized condition. In fact, 
I these states are properlv regarded as most 
-favorable to those wild fanciful creations 
which people every cave, rock, glen, water- 
fall. With superior spirits or the ghosts of 
departed peatness. That untutored mind, 
within whose secret chambers the lamp of 
Revelation has never shed one genial ray, 
cannot be free from those grievous shackles — 
those varied fears — those images of good and 
evil, which false devotion imposes. Often 
does it wander amid the countless mazes of 
conjecture, uncertain, trembling — often in 
loneliness and sorrow tread a mournful and 
untried pathway to the tomb. 

Nothing is so suggestive of superstitious 
feelings, as natural scenery. Every breeze 
which agitated the groves of the Isle of Mona, 
awakened sensations of sacred mystery in 
the bosom of the ancient Breton. The Oak 
Temple, and the consecrated Lake, were to 
the German invested with solemn, awe-in- 
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ftpiring interest. '^Est in insula Oceani 
castum nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum 
Teste contectum : attigere uni sacerdoti con- 
cessum/' * * * * * 

" Mox vehiculum, et vestis, et, si credere 
veils, numen ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. 
Servi ministrant; quos statim idem lacus 
haurit. Areanus hinc terror, sanctaque ig- 
norantia, quid sit Ulud, quod tantum pefi^iiuri 
vident." ^ ! 

No wonder, if in the fearful cavern of 
Porth-mawr, through which, in Stygian 
darkness, flows that Acheronic stream, the 
Melte. No wonder that amid the surround- 1 
ing wilderness of Nature, strange legends 
should prevail. No wonder that within 
these damp caves, spectres of frightful 
visage shouid terrify the rustic maids of the 
valley. No wonder they imagined that the 
Giant Idris enthroned on his mountain 
chair, shook those rocky crags, or that the 
frantic shrieks of Idwal could be discerned 
by the untutored peasants, amid the awful 
storms which burst above the purple peaks 
of Snowdonia. Nothing could be more 
natural than the idle phantasies so preva- 
lent in the romantic regions of the DolgoUy. • 

The azure cave of Capri, with its beautiful 
floor of iris-hued sand, at one moment 
greener than emeralds, at another brighter 
than sapphires — ^with its rock-bound walls ; 
washed by the translucent sea, inspired 
even the Roman with such superstitious | 
veneration, that he dared not investigate 
the attractions of the locality, and, unless 
driven by adverse winds, carefully avoided 
this cavern, where Neptune had reared one 
of his most glorious temples. Even the 
modern Italian, although he ventures to sail 
nearer, will never dream of entering this 
" hole in the wall." Poets peopled the | 
heavens, the earth, the air, the waters, with ■ 
bright beings, ether ial spirits, mighty gods, 
and dark demons. What to them were but 
the offsprings of fancy — to the valgus com- i 
mune, became investigated with all the ■ 
pleasing and stern reality of actual exist- j 
ence. Blindly did they court the smiles of 
the propitious divinity, and tremble when | 
he thundered from Olympus. Around these 
unknown gods clustered a depth of mystery, 
which unaided reason cuuld not fathom. 
The verdant grove — the retired grotto, was 
frequented by Genii and Rustic Fauns. 
The inhabitant of that age saw no mean- 
dering stream, without remembering that 
beneath its limpid waters sported those fair 
nymphsj who bore Hylas from the compan- 
ionship of Hercules. A sweet fancy sug- 
gested all this, and in the contemplation there 
was pleasure. But when turning from these 
placid scenes he thought of his latter end, 
then immediately did the mystic form of 
Charon stand revealed in all its fearful | 



obscurity^— then were the chores of ancrtiber 
world seen guarded by the black waves of 
the Stygian flood — ^then were the images 
before him of the Daughters of Dan'aus 
vainly attempting to fill vessels that coalcl 
hold no water — of Ixion turning his massive 
wheel— of Tantaljus striving to slake his 
thirst in streams that always elude his lips 
—of Sisyphus, with unavailing labor roll- 
ing up that huge stone, which eternally falls 
back-— of Tityus in agony, feeling the inces- 
sant gnawings of the vulture preying upon 
his heart knowing no diminution. 

Can we wonder then, that the Indian 
unacquainted with the ameliorating influ- 
ence of the arts and sciences — with no 
teacher save the voice of Nature— no revela- 
tions of a Supreme Being except such as 
were manifested amid the trackless forests, 
caught amid the lightnings — ^those mystic 
gleams of God, as they flashed forth from 
the darkness of the storm — read in the deep 
thunders of the descending flood, should 
have selected such a spot as this, as one 
best suited to awaken feelings of reverential 
awe, — the mid-way cavern as the entrance 
to the blooming fields of the happy land, or 
the opening to that deep and dark descent, 
which leads to the world of sorfow and pun- 
ishment, and to this wild scene, this series 
of waterfalls, have given the name of Tal- 
lulah, most terrible ? 

The Indian has disappeared from this 
beautiful Cherokee region. Ghosts no more 
visibly frequent this gorge. The swallow 
and the bat find in the Rock House a 
secure retreat, unmolested by spirits of 
departed chieftains and warriors, in their 
hurried march to the hunting grounds of 
the brave. 

"Lo the poor Indian! whose untntored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has given 
Behind the cloud topp'd hills an humble heaven, 
Some safer world in depth of wood embraced, 
Some happier Island in the watery waste." 

The third descent conducts you to the 
foot of Serpentine Falls, so called on account 
of the winding of the stream just at this 
point. This is less arduous than either of 
the former, the prospect from below perhaps 
not so imposing. Yet even here you are 
amply repaid for all the fatigue you may 
have undergone. The perpendicular walls 
rise to a greater height, for, although the 
brow of the precipice seems to the eye very 
nearly level, still you are below all the 
Falls, and the gorge deepens with each suc- 
cessive plunge of Tallulah. The number of 
those little rills, springing hundreds of feet 
above us from the bosom of the walls, and 
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mfth scatce audible munnur setUiiig upon 
the stones and verdure beneath, is increased. 
The side of the slope where your path lies is 
more thickly wooded, and with finer speci- 
mens of forest trees — while here and tliere 
the native grape may be found, in luxuriant 
festoons hanging from over-arching branches 
— their purple clusters bathed in the rising 
spray. JBelow, the ravine appears devoid of 
mucn of that rus^ficed wildness which has 



hitherto characterized it, while the stream no 
longer plunging madly, courses merrily — 
rapidly — now and then chafing with the 
rocks, which frequentljr are seen rising 
above its surface. The river was low, when 
we visited Tallulah — ^for the body of water 
is much affected by the character of the 
season — ^the volume being greater in early 
spring when the snow melts from the 
mountains, than in the middle of summer — 
the warm sun drying up man;^ small 
fountains which contribute in sustaining it. 
Some distance below the falls, there were so 
many rocks bare, and in such proximity, 
that stepping from one to the other, we 
reached the channel. There the current 
was still deep, and rapid. There the trunk 
of a floating pine had lodged securely, each 
end against a rock, thus forming a rude 
bridge over this otherwise impassable por- 
tion of the river. It was preserved firmly 
in its position by the rushing tide. Cross- 
ing upon this, we gained the opposite bank, 
and climbing along the sides of the declivity, 
succeeded in making our way above Ser- 

E en tine Falls, — only about thirty feet in 
eight. Just above and beyond, where the 
stream plunges over this descent, we found 
a log left high and dry, probably placed in 
its present position by a freshet, which 
carried it there and then subsided. By 
dint of log-rolling, we at length pushed it 
down to the water's edge. For a moment it 
turned slowly, quietly around in the eddying 
and comparatively (juiet current near the 
shore, then with rapid start gliding swiftly 
out, it approached the edge of the falls. 
End foremost, for a second it hung sus- 
pended upon the crest of the descending 
wave— quivering in the air, then borne 
downwards by the torrent, it entered the 
basin beneath, and was entirely lost to view. 
Our eye was eagerly fixed upon the water, 
awaiting its re-appearance. Nor did we 
remain long in suspense. Suddenly rising 
in a position similar to that in which it had 
disappeared, at the distance of some forty 
feet it sprung high up and lunged heavily 
forward, like some sea-monster weary with 
an unequal contests making a desperate 
effort to escape an imminent and pursuing 
danger. We are thus enabled to form an 
idea of the depth of the hole worn out of the 
rock and sand bed, at the foot of the falls. 



which 18 every moment more or less in- 
creased by the continual precipitation and 
attrition of the water. 

It is useless, however, to attempt a farther 
portrayal of the features of Tallulah. Its 
beauties and sublimities must remain un- 
told, unfelt, until an abler pen can do them 
justice — or rather, until the sensitive lover 
of natural scenery, can himself feast upon 
its manifold attractions. As we have before 
intimated, he alone can form a proper con- 
ception of them, who has in person stood 
upon the summit of the frightful precipice, 
and with trembling form looked into the 
dark abyss, yawning like futurity, where 

*'«ach giant oak and desert cave 

Sighs to the torrent's airtttl voice beneatii;'' 

who has descended and gathered the terrors 
of the storm spirit which broods above the 
reckless plunge of Tempesta, or urges on 
the war of maddened waters, amid the roar- 
ing confines of the whirlpool. You can only 
receive an impression of the sublimity of 
power and of majesty, when in its actual 
presence. Descriptive words are as idle as 
the winds which whistle through this rug- 
ged gorge. Here also will you experience 
the force of that remark of F. Von Schlegel: 
** Nature too is a book written on both sides, 
within and without, in which the finger of 
God is clearly visible; a species of Holy 
Writ in bodily form — a glorious panegyric 
as it were on God's omnipotence, expressed 
in the most vivid symbols." 

A word with reference to our host, now 
that we are upon the eve of bidding farewell 
to Tallulah. He is indeed an original char- 
acter. His head seems comptetely filled 
with visionary schemes of wire bridges to 
span the chasm — of winding steps to be cut 
out of the solid rock, leading down to the 
foot of Oceana or Tempesta, of cars to des- 
cend by ropes from the suspension bridge, 
and bring tne visitor within a foot or two of 
the crest of the falls. It is amusing to hear 
him converse in ore-rotundo style, employ- 
ing scientific phrases strangely at variance 
with his well known back-woods dialect — 
with pompous manner stating the numerous 
improvements contemplated, when, in fact, 
we presume he has scarce three hundred 
dollars at his command. His oddity further 
manifests itself in the fanciful names which 
he has bestowed upon his children. Three 
of them answer to the names of Tallulah^ 
Cheruhusco, and Magnolia. He says he is 
determined to perpetuate in his family, the 
remembrance of the Natural^ the Military 
(alluding to one of the victories of our arms 
in Mexico), and the Botarvical. However, 
the duties of his station as " my landlord," 
are discharged in a becoming manner — 
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bizarre:* 



the tables being always well supplied wi^ 
eame from the mountains — nis consort 
&eely contributing her services in the 
bestowal of every rustic attention. 

A ride of sixteen miles brings us to the 
Falls of Ibccoa, situated on a small creek of 
the same name, emptying into Tugaloo 
River. No house of any description is in 
this vicinity, and parties who visit the spot, 
leaving their carriages in the road, can 
spend only a few hours, and must then pass 
on to Tallulah, or Clarksville. Toccoa rails 
are completely environed with hills covered 
by forests luxuriant and beautiful, which 
have not as yet been disfigured by the hands 
of advancing civilization. Descending the 
slope of one of these, and following the 
stream, you come full in view, and in front 
of the cataract. The stream, or rather 
rivulet, is not more than twenty or twenty- 
five feet wide, and at the time when we 
climbed to the summit of the precipice, was 
quite shallow, each little pebble appearing 
distinctly at the bottom. Disturbed by no 
boisterous rapids, but dancing joyously 
among rocks and against its moss-clad 
shores, it approaches the brow of the des- 
cent and falls one hundred and eighty feet. 
Expanding into fine rain, with here and 
there a small column retaining its form and 
consistency, the water is received at the 
bottom into a lucid lake, which here lies in 
quiet beauty. The spray lifted by the 
mountain breeze floats through this little 
valley, resting lightly upon tree, flower, and 
stone, imparting to eacn an appearance of 
life and vigor. The sides of the chasm seen 
in the bright rays of the sun — the green 
leaves of vegetation — the moss-covered boul- 
ders, all seem mantled with a golden sheen. 
The entire scene is an impersonation of love- 
liness and calm repose. We were reminded 
of those pure streams, which with fancy's 



eve we had watched as they sprang from 
the summit of some mountain gorge in 
Switzerland. It is like the cascade of 



Arpenas, fancifully pretty — a narrow stream- 
let failing from a great height, losing its 
power before half-way down — feathering its 
waters away into air, and making all the 
steep banks around one living emerald. 
The taU pines and firs which gather so 
thickly upon the brows of the hills, seem 
guarding Toccoa with its fairy lake, lest 

<< the winds of Heftven 

Should Tisit it too roughly." 

The water — that beautiful element — ^is here 
as pure as that which fills the Ch^do, or sup- 
plied the fabled spring of Helicon. Trans- 
lucent and sparkling, it reflects the minutest 
pebble, and images upon its bosom the form 
of every tree, of every flower, which bends 



over its ed^. There they stand glassing 
themselves in tA\ their luxuriance and care- 
less profusion — forming as it were the *' re- 
Eosing ringlets round the eyes and fore- 
ead'' of the basin. 

*• The guardians of her iimocenc&*' 

One should have a pencil of light to paint 
the beauties of this waterfall. Iris herself 
has in sportless mood carelessly thrown her 
rainbow robes over the blithesome waters of 
Toccoa. The entire scene is a type of tran- 
quillity — ^an emblem of every thing qaiet 
and resigned. When we first gazed upK)n 
these lovely features, the rich "life breath- 
ing*' sunlight lay full upon them. The 
leaves danced in the mild radiance — the 
notes of happy birds came joyously from out 
the depths of the woods and mingled with 
these gentle murmurs. The grassy banks 
seemed reposing in gleams almost ot glory — 
the moss-clad stones appeared cloUied in 
softer lustre, and the flowers assumed a 
gayer hue. You feel persuaded while look- 
ing upon Toccoa, that no Naiad of Grecian 
Romance ever by a lovelier stream untwined 
her golden hair — no fairy ever tripped by 
moonlight on softer slopes. How charming 
here would be the glories of autumn I when 
the '* dark pine hills around would be tinted 
with deeper softness ; when the green of 
those rich banks would be mellowed, and 
when the trees would hang over them, shed- 
ding down their golden treasures which 
they were unable to bear, while the silvery 
clouds would sleep on the water in the day, 
and the evening star raise her crystal lamp 
over all while folding in the curtains of 
night." A very Epicurean in imagination, 
could amuse himself with drawing hence a 
thousand fantastic ijombinations. We cheer- 
fully say with the Poet Waller, 

*^ neaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncBrst, 
To show how all things were created flrst." 

The impressions formed, are those savor- 
ing only of tranquil beauty. Not a single 
object inspires the least feeling of terror. 
You see no frown gathering upon the brow 
of that tall cliff" — ^you fear not the power of 
those pleasant showers. This gentle spray 
is not the impetuous delude which will 
sweep headlong and dash m pieces the 
adventurer who would play with its waves. 
This is Toccoa most beautiful, not Tallvlah 
most terrible. Standing upon that flat roek 
below, the cool air and mist sporting with 
your hair, you love to contemplate the scene 
— to dwell upon and cherish the pleasant 
thoughts suggested. The hills opening to 
afford a passage — rivulets coursing over 
their verdant sides — ^the lake unruffled, save 
,by those tiny drops, as parting from ti^e 
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wa4er aboTe ibej settle upon its bosom, the 
solitude unbroken, save by the harmony of 
Nature's o^n music — the subsequent wind- 
ings of Toccoa, as, quitting the basin, where 
for a moment it passed to taste sweet repose 
after its serial plunge, it ripples over its 
pebbly bed and disappears through that 
ravine, all unite in forming a view so attrac- 
tive in all its parts, that a superior can 
seldom be found. A spirit of freedom and 
of wizard beauty beams from every feature. 
Nothing we could desire to perfect the scene 
appears wanting, save the presence of the 
absent Indian. He, who was the child of 
Nature, whose chief pleasure and worship 
was the adoration of the Supreme Deity as 
manifested in her works, surely should be 
here. We involuntarily look for him, and 
expect to see him seated upon some stone — 
his bright eye fixed upon the falls, — ^from its 
soft voice acquiring those accents of poetry 
which dwelt upon his lips. We imagine 
the young maiden, as tripping lightly from 
the depths of these green woods — the glen 
re-echoing the blithsome song of that heart 
which knew no sorrow — she filled her rude 
pitcher from this very basin — or perhaps, 
when the sun had disappeared behind the 
hills, and the wigwam fire burned brightly, 
calling home the wanderers of the day — 
when the south-wind blew softly through 
the valley — 'bounding away with her gay 
companions, she would dip her graceful 
limbs in these pure waters, chasing her 
mates from rock to rook beneath this spray. 
Did the young Indian Brave covered with 
trophies of his first and victorious conflict 
with the enemy, woo the fair "Hum- 
ming Bird" of his tribe? By the quiet 
waters of Toccoa you would find them 
seated, when the full orbed moon and her 
starry train were beaming brightly upon 
the unruffled bosom of the lake — when all 
nature was hushed, save this murmur, 
which, like the soft notes of an Eolian harp, 
fell soothingly upon the ear. There would 
he win her affections — breathing into her 
listening ear sentiments of love, clothed in 
Nature's eloquence, sentiments in harmony 
with the occasion — portraying scenes wildly 
attractive to that heart which warmly ap- 
preciated them all. In confirmation of 
plighted vows, rising from their rude seat — 
the moonbeams playing upon their upturned 
faces, and revealing those bright anticipa- 
tions of coming joys which animated every 
feature — joining their hands and looking 
towards the falls, they would invoke the 
Goddess of Toccoa to seal their mutual love, 
and guide this affection to a pure and holy 
consummation. 

The stern warrior bowed before the altar of 
the storm-God who presided over the terrors 
of Tallulah, but the lover paid his devotions 



to Wie gentler spirit of Tocooa. The suitor 
and the maiden are now exiles from this 
tiieir home of love and beauty, still the name 
Toccoa will ever be preserved as a precious 
memento of their euphonious language — 
while the remembrance of their lives, their 
affections, shall remain a sweet perfume, 
breathed by every zephyr which floats 
through this happy valley. 

Rejuie in noticing the falls of the Staub- 
bach, presents us with the following descrip- 
tion, which, in many particulars, is pecu- 
liarly applicable to the Falls of Toccoa : — 
" So stupendous is the elevation from which 
it falls, that its body and strength are almost 
immediately lost — its powers being unequal 
to the immense descent. Then commences 
the marvel ; for one sees the water attenuated 
and feathered away into the air — nay for a 
moment becoming part of it, the two ele- 
ments blending into one ; but the beautiful 
union is as incessant as transitory, for the 
showers after making the grass round them 
one emerald, recollect themselves, and again 
embodying, are precipitated downwards mto 
the rocky caldron below, casting up to the 
light the most beautiful prismatic hues. 
While I was gazing on this fairy fantasy 
with unqualified delight, the wind which was 
high, swept between the face of the cliff and 
the cataract, throwing the airy stream fan- 
tastically away from it like a floating veil of 
gauze. I never saw any thing so graceful 
and impressive. Homer, could he have seen 
it, would have recognized the undoubted 
veil of Iris drifting negligently down the 
rock, being dropt and forgotten in her flight 
toward Heaven." Such is a brief outline of 
the principal features of Tallulah and Toccoa 
Falls, imperfectly drawn and devoid of that 
interest, which the character of the subject 
should have inspired. Let the student of 
Nature visit and examine their perfections. 
Here will he find examples of that true 
sublimity and delicate beauty, which ema- 
nate only from the noble specimens of the 
Creator's handiwork. 

Are not the mountain?, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion 7 



LETTER FROM CHINA. 

"We have received another letter from our 
Naval acquaintance, now of the Japan 
Squadron, and print a portion which is of 
general interest. 

United States Steamer Queen, ) 
Canton, Dec. 9th, 1853. J 
" Shortly after my last letter was written 
an application was made to Commodore 
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Perry by the merchants here, for an armed 
Tessel to protect their families and treasure 
in the event of an outbreak, which will very 
likely occur, should the rebels be victorious. 
The application was granted, and this vessel 
chartered for six months, at five hundred 
dollars ]f>er month. I was appointed to, 
and am now comfortably settled on board of 
her. We lie opposite the factories, or 
houses of business, in such a position as to 
command one of the gates ; and if any dis- 
turbance occurs, there will be no difficulty 
in getting the women and treasury on board. 
From here I can see at least ten thousand 
boats of all sizes and descriptions, and each 
containing from five to one hundred people, 
who live entirely on board of them. It is 
really a strange sight, and although I have 
been here nearly three weeks, I see many 
new things every day. There is no such 
thing as quiet, however, as gongs are beaten 
and crackers and fire-works let off eternally, 
and the people themselves are full of noise. 
We employ a small boat for the ship, which 
is manned by two women, and pay but five 
dollars per month for it; these boats are 
very comfortable in all weathers, and are 
much healthier than the houses of the poor 
at home, besides being perfectly clean. Oc- 
cupations seem to be reversed. Women are 
the boatmen, while the men are mantua 
makers. I have paid one or two visits to 
the streets in which Europeans can go with 
safety, and saw many rare articles. A 
shawl worth sixty dollars in the United 
States, can be had for twenty-five here ; the 
most beautiful silks are worth here from 
eighty cents to four dollars per yard. There 
are thousands of articles to tempt tlie shop- 
pers. I have not yet made any purchases; 
and unfortunately the articles I prefer are 
mostly bulky, so that I could not carry them 
with me. 

" It is very amusing to hear a Chinaman 
speak English. We have a comprador, 
whose office it is to wait on the ship, 
buy provisions, &c., who makes me laugh 
with his efforts to explain himself. I was 
telling him he had charged me too much for 
some dried ginger — he replied: *I no 
talkee lie, my proper, you makee pigeon 
(business) ashore, you see I talkee true.' 
He calls an hotel a C how-Chow Factory 
(Chow-Chow means victuals! When I come 
home I hope to be so well versed in the 
lingo as to make you laugh. I have made 
some acquaintances among the missionaries, 
and shall avail myself of their services when 
I buy my shawls. I attended service at the 
house of one, last Sunday, and have a gen- 
eral invitation there, which means to dine or 
take tea when I feel so inclined. Some of 
the missionaries live in very good style, and 
look out for the creature comforts as well as 



any one. It is uncertain when the squad- 
ron will leave for Japan, but I hope that the 
treaiy will be made by the first of June, 
which will enable those ships which are 
entitled to be sent home to reach the United 
States by November next." 



THE BLACK SHAWL.* 

In slleDce I gaae on tiie black shawl, uad mofom: 

My chill mnl, dlfctnctcd, with angniah is torn. 

In youth unsospecting, when heedless I roved, 

A young Grecian maid with mad passion I loved ; 

The charming one soothed me with love's fond caress. 

But soon was I ftited to deepest distress. 

My friends were once with me in mirth's gayest flow; 

A Jew came. deq;>i8ed, and my joy changed to woe : 

« With thee thy friends feast," said the horrible Jew, 

« This mirth is ill-timed, thy fair Greek is untrue!" 

I curst him as gold for the sad news I gave, 

Then called, to attend me, a trustworthy slave. 

And, mounting my bold steed, to seek her swift nuihed, 

VThilst pity's mild voice In my bosom was hushed. 

The crime of the fair Greek I scarce could behold. 

My eyes swam in darkness, my blood all ran cold, 

As, reaching her chamber, and gazing around. 

The Armenian embracing the Csdre one I found. 

Detesting day's beam I my sounding glave drew. 

And, surprised in his dallianoe, the foul villain slew ; 

His headless trunk trampled :— she, at the dread sight. 

As silent I viewed her, turned pale with affright. 

Her prayers I still hear, see her blood's gushing tide; 

The fair Grecian perished, and love with her died I 

From her brow, pale in death, I unbound l^e black 

shawl. 
Wiped the blood from my steel, whose red hue might 

•PP«1, 
And, when night o'er the earth threw her shadows, my 

slave 
Cast their crimson-stained bodies in Danube's dark wave. 
From that hour I ne'er have known one blissful night. 
From that hour have kissed not eyes beaming delight; 
Like a madman I gaze on the black shawl and mourn. 
My chUl soul, distracted, with anguish is torn. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Poems of Dryden, 5 vols. Poems of Thomson, 2 vols. 
Poems of Swift, 3 vols. Little, Brown A Co., Bos- 
ton, 1854. 

It is a most admirable enterprise, -which 
the above-named publishers have undertaken 
and which is now in process of rapid execu- 
tion. It is to furnisn the public, so far as 
practicable, with the standard poetry pro- 
duced by British genius from the days of 
Chaucer to those of Wordsworth. Of what 
incalculable value this treasure must be to 
its appreciative possessor must be obvious 
on the mere mention. The genuine poetry 

* Translated from the original Bussian, of AlexakdB 
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of a people is the quintessence of its noblest 
aggregate life. It constitutes for all succes- 
sive generations a perennial spring of intel- 
lectual and moral power and inspiration. 

The merits of the publishers of such a 
work must, of course, lie chiefly in the 
manner of its getting up. And herein the 
present publishers undeniably deserve well 
of the reading world — very well. The 
volumes, in size and style, resemble those of 
Pickering's Aldine edition of the poets. In 
other words, they are of a small duodecimo, 
or, more strictly perhaps, the quatuordecimo 
size, with clean, white paper and admirably 
distinct type — making precisely the book to 
hold in the hand by your fireside, or to take 
with you to beguile a railroad or steamboat 
journey. 

The present is not the place or time to 
discuss the literary claims of the authors 
named above. These are already fixed at a 
point, where they have stood for a century 
and a half without essential modification. 
That they will stand at the same point 
another century and a half, is not to be 
anticipated, "^i^ith the progressive elevation 
of the race and the enlargement and refine- 
ment of its views, the standard applied to 
poetry and all other intellectual products 
must needs become more rigorous and 
exacting. The time, therefore, must arrive, 
sooner or later, when the " classics" of the 
past must be subjected to an unsparing 
reconsideration, and their present tcorth be 
stamped with a new seal of authentication. 

Meanwhile, however, in the vigorous, 
masculine sense, and " the long, resounding 
march and energy divine of Dryden," — in 
the admirable landscape and seasonal des- 
criptions of Thomson, — and in the marvel- 
lous shrewdness, the profound knowledge of 
social life, and the penetrative satiric 
acumen of Swift, — are found large stores, 
from which all may draw both entertain- 
ment and benefit. And for bringing these 
stores within our reach in a shape so com- 
modious and pleasing to the eye, as well as 
at so reasonable rates, the publishers merit 
the public thanks. Nor less are these 
thanks due to the accomplished editor of the 
work, Professor F. J. Child, of Harvard 
University, for the able manner in which he 
has fulfilled his duties. 

These books, whether single works or the 
whole series, can be had in Philadelphia, of 
Messrs. John Penington & Son, Fifth street, 
above Chestnut. 

Heroic Women of the West. By John Feost. LL.D. A. 
Hart, Philadelphia, 1854. 

This duodecimo of 348 pp., forwarded us by 
A. Hart, of this city, is intensely interesting, 
as might be conjectured from its title in con- 
junction with the name of the author. Dr. 



Frost, in repeated previous works, has mani- 
fested the possession of an eminent aptitude 
for historic and biographic compilation, and 
his present theme is one furnishing won- 
drously rich materials for the exercise of hii 
distinguishing gift. 

In the tremendous trials and hardships of 
early pioneer life at the West, woman, of 
course, had her full share. And the reader 
will here find, that in courage, fortitude, 
patience, and the many other noble quali- 
ties, which often flung a bright halo about 
the darkness of those perilous, sanguinary, 
suffering days, woman may Justly challenge 
at least a perfect equality with her hardier 
companion. 

The time must come when American 
Pioneerism will be illustrated by classic 
History, as well as by the highest genius of 
Romance and Poetry. Then, be sure, 
woman will shine with a brilliancy, beside 
which the lustre of even Homer's Heroines 
will show dim. 

Meanwhile we recommend to young and 
old this volume of Prof. Frost. 



Harper'8 New Monthly Magazine. New York : Fehru- 
ary, 1854. 

— When we examine the rich variety con- 
tained in this serial — both of first class peri- 
odical literature, and of exquisite wood-cuts 
— ^we cannot wonder at its prodigious suc- 
ces, however we may be astonished at 
the system upon which it is conducted. 
Greatly as the '* Reprints" of *' Blackwood" 
and the "English Quaterlys" have been 
abused, they are certainly much more par- 
donable than the self-appropriation of lite- 
rarjr matter for pecuniary benefit, accom- 
panied by the outrageous and, to us, inex- 
plicable suppression of the name of the 
author, or magazine whence derived. In 
the former case the writer, or periodical, as 
the case may be, receives a furtner extension 
of his or its literary fame — in some degree a 
valuable consideration paid to them by the 
publisher thereof. Insignificant then as is 
this consideration — valuable to the author 
who receives it — valueless to the giver — on 
what grounds can the Messrs. Harpers pre- 
tend to justify this practice? Apart from 
these all-sufficient causes, the reader him- 
self is at a great disadvantage in being 
totally uninformed of the source of what he 
is perusing — the reasons why are various 
and may be peculiar to each reader, but 
every one, we are sure, reads now with some 
degree of dissatisfaction. However, its 
150 pages of elegant print — its illustrative 
wooa cuts — its fashion plates — ^its pictures 
from Punch — its "Newcomes by Thack- 
eray" — all address themselves to the pocket 
— ^and while we, and we believe every body 




else, continue to find faalt, all continue to 
buv. " The smell of money is good." 

Messrs. Oetz & Buck, Sixth street, above 
Chestnut, are always among the first to 
receive this Magazine from the Publishers. 

Theologieal Bnays, by Frbderick Denison Mauuox* 
M. A., Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. From the second 
London Edition. With a new preface and other 
additions. Redfleld: New York, 1854. 

— This being a sectarian work, we must 
avoid the discussion of any of the topics in- 
troduced. Suffice it to say that it is a clear 
and natural treatment of subjects generally 
mystified by much incomprehensible lan- 
guage. The next to the last chapter is a 
defence of the Trinitarian doctrine in opposi- 
tion to liiat of the Unitarians, The conclu- 
ding chapter, however, is the most ablv 
written. This is a discussion of the Signifi- 
cation of Etei^al Life and Eternal Deaths 
expressions so frequently used in the New 
Testament. Though strictly or^AocZoa; through 
all the preceeding chapters the author here 
argues that to be consigned to, or to be 
punished with eternal death is to be left in 
a state of sin. The turning point of his 
argument is that as the word eternal in 
reference to God, means without beginning 
as well as without end, eternal life and eter- 
nal death can be terms applied only with 
reference to him — and meaning respectively 
a state of virtue and a state of vice. In a 
few lines this idea cannot probably be 
imparted, for the author requires several 
pages to work it out. In tracing the history 
of the current belief on this subject, the fol- 
lowing forcible language is used : " And 
certain dilettanti popes established once for 
all the doctrine, that the thing men have to 
dread is punishment and not sin, and that 
the greatest reward which the highest 
power in the Church can hold out is deliver- 
ance from punishment, not deliverance from 
sin." 

Altogether it is a book of deep interest. 

It is dedicated to " Alfred Tennyson, 
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For sale in Philadelphia, by Henry C. 
Baird, Sixth street, above Chestnut. 

Clafwio and Historic Portraits, hy James BavcB. Red* 
field: Mew York, 1854. 

— In these 348 pp. duodecimo, are com- 
prised numerous items of most interesting 
character. We can much more appropri- 
ately speak well of the work than of its 
author. He has brought before us fifty-eight 
of the notabilities of our race, male and 
female, ancient and modern, and at the 
cost, evidently, of much research, has col- 
lected numerous particulars more or less 
recondite and of a personal description con- 
cerning them. It is precisely the species of 
book, if 80 executed m to match its own 



idecdt to interest and fiiseiBate the miyoiity 
of readers beyond all other. To see or hear 
of or read about the disiingtmhedf the heroes 
and heroines wheUier of the present cht the 
past, is with most persons a sort of passion, 
and not an unworthy one either. While, 
therefore, as we remarked above, we oaa 
commend the volufnef as a melange of interest- 
ing facts concerning persons of whon| we 
like to hear, we cannot commend the vfriter 
for much else than his explorative industry. 
Indeed we can scarce help wondering, that 
with such materials he has achieved so little. 
He seems to have little, if any, pictorial 
genius, for we cannot find that with his 
abundant facts concerning individuals, he 
has succeeded in painting one distinctij 
pronounced, life-like portrait. Among our 
many grievous disappointments, we think 
our greatest was in his sketch of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. Byron, in half a dozen lines of 
his " Deformed Transformed," has brought 
this superblv beautiful ancient hero far more 
vividly and livingly before us, than our 
author in nine whole pages. 

However we will not blame the writer for 
failing to do what he was not born to do, 
but choose rather to commend him for what 
he has performed well. He has accumulated 
a mass of facts, which constitute an interest- 
ing volume, i^nd such, we doubt not, the 
reader will find it. 

It comes to us from Henry C. Baird. 

Sketcbes of the Irish Bar, by Richabd Lalor Sheil. 
With Memoir and Notes by R. Shelton Macksnux. 
2 Vols. Redfield : New York, 1864. 

-— We have here 754 pp. duodecimo, of 
intensely interesting matter. It could hard- 
ly be otherwise with such a theme bandied 
by a writer of such genius as Sheil. It com- 
prises sketches of Ireland's distinguished 
public men, reaching back to Ourran, Grat- 
tan, and their illustrious compeers of the times 
of the "Great Irish Rebellion," and coming 
down nearly to the present hour, accompanied 
with details of the most prominent and 
memorable facts of Irish history during the 
same turbulent, yet brilliant, era. The 
reader will be charmed with Mr. Shell's 
delineations of character. Herein he shows 
an ample measure of that dramatic genius, 
which accomplishes by toords wfa^t the 
inspired portrait painter does through colors. 
He gives us a large gallery of menial por- 
traits — portraits of such men, that they are 
well worth gasing at again and again, and 
keeping by us for this express purpose. Its 
annalistic value, moreover, is such, that we 
should regard it as an important addition to 
a domestic library for purposes of consulta- 
tion touching an era, whose results are even 
yet far from having aU come to light. 

We are so perplexed about mi^ng a 
specimen sdeotion from so great a mass of 
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equally interesting items, that we prefer 
having the reader take the yolumes them- 
selves in hand. Possibly he may make a 
selection. We are pretty sure he will read 
the whole. 

For this work also we are indebted to 
Henry C. Baird. 

The Working Man's Way in the World. RedfleU: 
New York, 1864. 

— A veritable " feast of fat things" has, 
this week, been provided for us by Henry C. 
Baird, for' this volume is also from him. 
And a capital volume it is-~one of that class 
which with us are special favorites, because 
written by a working man. Such a one, if 
he writes for publication at all, usually 
gives us somethine richly worth reading, 
since he wields the pen from a sort of 
inward compulsion, and is therefore to no 
small extent inspired. He commonly, too, 
gives us something fresh, original and 
idiosyncratic, for he looks at all things with 
his own natural eyes, and not through the 
colored glasses of collegiate, classic precon- 
ceptions. 

The writer of the present volume fully 
verifies these conditions. He is an English 
printer, who narrates numerous adventures 
of his own, — plenty of racy ones among 
them — ^and utters much sound sense on 
events, institutions and usages that come 
before him. We cannot always adopt his 
conclusions, but we can always find some- 
thing to like and to ponder in what he says. 
The general reader will be pleased with the 
book, we are sure, and his fellow craftsmen 
should get it for the type's sake. Pp. 359. 



SANSSOUCI. 

The Ravels. 

— The Ravels at the Walnut Street 
Theatre during the past week, have con- 
tinued to attract large audiences. They 
have certainly presented a most a^eable 
diversity of entertainments, both ot panto- 
mimes and ballets. BeUa la Paquerette, 
has been succeeded by the fascinating 
MadrUefla and by Paquita ; and the Oreen 
Monster has yielded to smaller pieces, less 
gorgeous as SDectadeSy but not less adapted 
to display the peculiar talents of these 
unrivallea actors. The Magic Flutes Vol- 
au-Ventf and the Milliners, are three of the 
most amusing pieces ever presented. In the 
latter the impersonation of M. Maugin de- 
serves particular commendation. As The 
Bedouin Arabs, the Ravels perform the 
most extraordinary feats, throwing summer- 
sets over rows of bristling bayonets, firing 
pistols in their evolutions-^forming human 
pyramids of wonderful' height ana curious 



shapes, Ac. The File Champetre embraces 
the humorous efforts of Francois Ravel and 
the wonderful ti^ht rope feats. Jocko, op the 
Brazilian Ape, is a most singular piece. 
M. Marzetti's impersonation of Mie charswjter 
of Jocko is inimitable ; in certain passages 
a brute pathos is introduced that is truly 
affecting. Nor should we omit to bestow a 
well-deserved word of approbation upon the 
performances of the child (we forget the 
name), in this piece — nor upon the extraor- 
dinary feats — albeit we never could find 
much pleasure in witnessing them— of MM. 
Leon Javelli and Blondin, and M'me Axel, 
upon the cot^de tendue. Robert Macaire, too, 
is another of the triumphs of the Ravels; 
Francois, as Bertrand, is capital. The story 
of these two scamps, Robert Macaire and 
his humble ally, Bertrand, so fertile in dra- 
matic and ridiculous situations, so redolent 
of the police, is better known to a French 
audience, by which it is always perfectly 
appreciatod, than to an American ; never- 
theless it is always well received. The 
career of Robert Macaire belongs to History; 
his name is not less a positive met than that 
of Don Quixoto or Gil Bias. His existence 
is as well settled in the imagination as that 
of Alexander the Great or the Count de 
Cagliostro; and we are pleased with the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Ravels to preserve his 
memory green. 

After witnessing the performance of the 
moving pantomime at the theatre, we turned 
over at our leisure the fixed, motionless, but 
enduring pantomime of les Cent et un Robert 
Macaire, from the pencil of the famous 
Philipon, which made such a noise in France 
a dozen years ago, and were much struck 
with the fidelity to nature of the artist. We 
will on another occasion, perhaps, venture 
to ask our readers' perusal of some sketches 
of the varied shades of Parisian imposture 
and humbuggery which MM. Alhoy and 
Huart have appended to these engravings of 
Philipon, promising only, however, that if it 
be thought the cap fits the latitude of Phila- 
delphia, as well as that of Paris, that the 
blame or praise of the satire be permitted to 
rest upon its originators and not upon the 
translator. 

On Wednesday evening a series of tableaux 
of classic statuai^ were produced in mag- 
nificent style. We will speak of them at 
length hereafter. The bills of the Theatre 
announce that Mazulme or The Black Raven 
of the Tombs is being rehearsed, and will be 
presented immediately to the public. 

Nattonel Amphitheatre. 

— At the National Amphitheatre " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" "Receptions" have been 
numerously attended during the past week ; 
crowds nightly visiting his "Cabin," and 
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leaving highly pleased with the entertain- 
ment afforded by their world-wide-known 
host. 

In the prodnction of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
the extensive resources of the ** National," 
have been brought to bear with good effect. 
Combining as it does the attractions of 
Theatre and Circus, the management have 
so drawn on each in the production of this 
representation as to add materially to its 
dramatic interest. We must certainly yield 
our tribute of admiration to the moving 
effect produced by the introduction of horses 
and dogs. 

We by no means agree with one of our 
cotemporaries who asserts that the different 
characters of this religious drama are care- 
lessly portrayed at tnis theatre. "Uncle 
Tom" IS a quiet, sober, religious and ex- 
tremely "a mile an hour" negro— and as 
such, we think Mr. Webb right in the de- 
lineation of this character. ** Topsy" — Miss 
Daly — ^needs ask no more favorable opinion 
than the applause she receives at every rep- 
resentation. Le plus noir des noirs leaves a 
white mark on the calendar of many a 
memory. Little " Eva," by Clara Mowbray 
— the only pleasing " infant phenomenon" 
we ever saw on the stage — wins every heart 
by the charming wav she sustains her little 
part. There is life and animation in a 

Siece containing, as this does, dogs, horses, 
ances, songs, combats, and — that bonnet! 
Where did it come from ? Go and see it I 

Arch Street Theatre. 

— The performances here are invariably of a 
high character — in fact, this theatre is at pre- 
sent the only home of the legitimate drama 
in Philadelphia. "The ifypocrite" has 
been performed during the last week, well 
and with the usual success that has attended 
every production of " The Arch's" judicious 
manager. Mr. Drew as Jem Baggs in The 
Wandering Minstrel, tended to shake a bit 
our loyal faith in Chapman. 

We may observe tor the benefit of our 
readers, that it is absolutely necessary to 
secure beforehand seats for laaies — so numer- 
ous is the constant attendance. 

Circus and Menagerie. 

— A continued run of custom at this place 
attests its high popularity among the mil- 
lion. The afternoon performances are a 
source of much innocent enjoyment to chil- 
dren. 

Wood's Museum of Wonders. 

— It is not oflen that so many natural 
curiosities have been exposed to view for a 
quarter as are now at this place. " The 
Siamese Twins," " The Bearded Lady," the 
dwarfs, &c., have severally been heretofore 
exhibited at that, or a greater price. " The 



Siamese Twins" have become so celebrated 
a lusus naturoe that it would be unpardon- 
able in any one here not to take advantage 
of this opportunity to see them. 

PereUi's Soir6e. 

— Signor Perelli's Soir6e on the evening of 
Saturday week, was one of the most satisfac- 
tory of the many charming entertainments 
he has given. The company was choice, 
not only on the point of musical taste, but 
also on that of general refinement. Every 
body seemed pleased, and the plaudits were 
frequent and cordial. Perelli himself was in 
the finest possible condition, and whether 
he showed nimself by voice or piano accona- 
paniment, he never appeared more in 
earnest. 

The programme was not so extended as 
usual, out it was ve^ rich in selections 
from the best operas. The ladies who sang, 
particularly Miss G., Mrs. R., and Mrs. tST, 
acquitted themselves like very prime donne. 
The first is known everywhere in our mnsical 
circles, for her fine method, and her sweet 
and flexible voice ; the two latter are making 
for themselves, in the same circles, reputa- 
tions but little less decided. All these 
excellent singers, it should be remembered, 
received their training from the accom- 
plished Perelli ; an evidence strong that he 
deserves the warm praises which Bizarrs 
has ever accorded to nim. 

We have only time to add, — ^and all this 
should have been said last week — ^that Mr. 
D., as usual, acquitted himself most hand- 
somelv. In a duet from the "Elixir of 
Love,^' with Miss G., and in a solo from 
" Ernani," he was emphatically good. 

Sanibrd's Ethopian Opera Troupe. 

— This popular company will commence a 
series ot humorous entertainments at the 
Musical Fund Hall next Monday evening a 
week. 

A New Srror in th« '^Ooaiedy of Errora.** 

— A young man, who in a conversational 
race always lets his tongue come in ** ahead" 
of his wit, speaking of the " Comedy of Er- 
rors," lately acted at the Arch Street Theatre, 
advised his friend to go and see it, winding 
up with, " I never saw any characters so 
well assumed as those of the two Romeos." 

Autographs of Edgar A. Poe. 

— A friend of ours has two autograph let- 
ters of Poe to dispose of. They are charaor 
teristics, particularly one, which is brimfull 
of wrath. A history of the circumstances 
connected with the letters written by the 
person to whom they were addressed accom- 
panies them. The price of the two letters is 
five dollars. A single letter of Poe's has 
been sold for that sum. 
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THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS,* 

It is so long since I commenced this nai> 
rative, that I cannot recollect whether or not 
I have spoken of one item as I intended. 
No matter, however, whether I have or have 
not, since a brief reiteration will do no harm. 
This item is the position of Woman in Shaker- 
dom. 

Now I know of not a single class in the 
community, whose estimate and treatment 
of womankind are marked throughout by 
such invariable good sense and correct feel- 
ing, as those of the Shakers. To every 
Shaker man a Shaker woman, whatever be 
her age or her characteristics personal or 
mental, is precisely what a mother or a sister 
is to any man of pure sentiment and high- 
toned character. What higher commendar 
tion could possibly be awarded to the esti- 
mate and treatment above mentioned ? 

Observe, too, the admirable sagacity of 
these so-stigmatised fanatics ! They by no 
means hold to female idleness. They do not 
consider respect for woman as implying, 
that men should toil like slaves in order that 
their mothers and sisters should lead an idle, 
useless, luxurioifs life, wherein all their or- 

fanic fine sympathies and noble' qualities 
ie out, and selfish indulgence becomes the 
supreme law. No. They believe that Woman 
was created for industry equally with Man, 
and that in a life of moderate, genial labor 
her nature finds its truest, healthiest develop- 
ment, and she, therefore, is most likely to 
become what she was intended to be. By 
consequence to every female from childhood 
to old age some regular employment is al- 
lotted, matching their years, strength and 
capacity. And in the adaptation of such 
employment you will especially discern tlie 
kindly spirit pervading the Shaker adminis- 
tration as regards woman. 

A single example will suffice to indicate 
this spirit. Thus in ordinary weather the 
women enact the role of cow-milkers. It is 
not a hard task, and is, moreover one, to 
which woman is naturally better suited than 

* Oontimnd ftom part 90, <^ BntAUx. 



man. But in rainy, snowy, very cold, or 
tempestuous weather, it becomes a severe 
and disagreeable task« At all sadi times, 
therefore, it is ordained, that men take the 
place of women, and the ordination is uni- 
versally obeyed with great promptitude and 
entire cheerfulness* And thus it is every* 
where and on all occasions. 

To sum up, there is no single particular, 
wherein man enjoys any advantage or as- 
sumes any superiority over woman, but both 
theoretically and practically is accorded to 
the two sexes a complete equality of rights 
and prerogatives. That there must be some 
sound philosophy in a system, of which this 
is one of the leading principles, will not, I 
think, be denied by any save the narrow- 
minded and hard-hearted. 

My chief purpose, however, in the present 
chapter, is to point out what I b^eve to be 
some of those principles in the Shaker dis- 
cipline, from which flow the desirable results 
enumerated in previous chapters. As I have 
already stated, I do not consider the rdigious 
idiosyncrasies of Shakerism, as the gene- 
rating causes of the Shaker wealth and uni- 
yersally prevalent good morals. On the 
oontrarj^, 1 regard these results as flowing 
from principles, which might be combined 
in social organizations entirely free from 
Shaker specialties. 

Let me attempt, then, to designate these 
principles, at least to some extent. 

In the first place, the Shaker kitchen is far 
less expensive than most others, while its 
supplies are superior both in quantity/ aiid 
quality to those of most others. The Shaker 
table might be pronounced perfect by all 
save epicures and gourmands of the first 
water. The cause of this less expensiveness 
is plain. 

Thus a Shaker family comprises, say, one 
hundred persons, men, women and children. 
For these one hnndred a single kitchen, with 
a couple of fire-apparatuses, suflices, and 
her^ all the cooking, baking, ibc. &c. are 
performed. For work done on this large 
scale labor-saving and fuel-saving machinery 
becomes possible and proper. So, too, in a 
single room with one or two beating appa- 
ratuses, all the washing, ironing, &e., for 
these one hundred are performed, and fuel- 
saving and labor-saving mechanism is a^in 
employed. And the two fires in each of 
these two rooms, after subserving their pri- 
mary ends, may by mechanism be made to 
difi^use heat enough nearly, if not entirely, 
to warm the whole buildings wherein they 
are situated. Besides, in consequence of the 
labor-saving mechanism, half a dozen per- 
sons, at the outside, suffice to execute the 
cooking, washing, ironing, &c., for the whole 
one hundred, 
i Now suppose theee hundred persons were 
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distribQtad in separate families living after 
the ordinary manner. With fiye in each 
family they will make tw«ot;jr families. At 
the most moderate computation these fami- 
lies will require one fire each, or twenty 
fires in all, and fuel-having and labor-saving 
mechanism is impracticable. To p^orm 
the cooking, washmg, ironing, &c. for each 
flunily, one woman must devote her principal 
labor and time. The diffNreoce, then, be- 
tween the one Shaker familv and the twenty 
other flEunilies is, that the former wiihfaur 
firu and m wwmu performs the labor, 
which in the latter demands twenty fires and 
twenty women. 'The balance, therefore, in 
&vor of the former is» that it saves the cost 
of sixteen firee and the time and labor oi four- 
teen women, which may be given to prodtto- 
twe empkymentg. 

But! un not bound to select twenty fami- 
lies, all maintaining but one fire each. I 
may suppose some to be farmers, some mer- 
ehwts, some mechanics in thriving condi- 
tions, and some belonging to one ot ano^er 
of the many professional classes^ In such 
ease, tiie numoer of fires must be eonsidera- 
bly multiplied, as also the number of persons 
employed in doing the work above specified. 
In such ease, then, a large addition must be 
made to the amount saved by the single 
Shaker family. I here do but suggest mere 
hints, leaving the reader, if he so please, to 
go into a thousand various details of eco- 
nomy, wherein the Shaker has the advantage 
of ordinary families through the system 
ad(mted by Uie former. 

Note, for example, the difference of mode 
wherein the two provide the family supplies, 
€* g. food, groceries, clothing, fuel, oc. &e. 
Ordinary families purchase all these things 
mostly in small quantities, and of the re- 
tailer, and therefore pay a large advance on 
the original, wholesale price. This advance 
is, of conrse, so much as will afford to the 
retailer a support, and not infrequently 
wealth, for himself and family, as else he 
would not continue his business. In some 
eases the article passes throush even three 
or four successive hands from t£e wholesaler 
to the consumer^and then the advance must 
be sufficient to furnish a subsistence to three 
or four several retailers. 

Now the Shaker family purchases of the 
wholesaler, and in quantities sufficiently 
large at one time for several months' consump- 
tion. It thus saves all, that other families 
pay to the retailer, besides getting some 
reduction on the wholesale price itself on 
account of the quantity taken. In the 
making up of garments, shoes, &c., it saves 
whatever prq^ would go to thie tailor, 
cordwainer, dressnnaker, &c,, since each 
Shaker family has within itself members 
of these several vooationft. 



Now if yon add together the usniiiM 
items of saving made in ''these respects hj 
the Shaker family, the amount within no 
lone period will be found very considerable. 
And this amount, be it remembered, becomes 
at ouce productive capticd, and nnder numer- 
ous different appliances goes to swell the 
unitary resources. So that the advantage 
of the Shaker funily over others is con- 
stantly increasing in a double ratio— the 
former first saving what the latter consumes, 
and secondly making this saving a source of 
increase, n ere this the sole difference be- 
tween the two, it were nothing stras^ the 
one should grow rich while the other con- 
tinued ooor. This, however, is but one of a 
laree class of kindred matters. 

For example, the Shakers by their ofrean- 
ization are able to ji^et considerable produc- 
tive labor out of children not yet oeyond 
their school-attending years. Thus, the 
school occupies six hours of the twenty-four. 
Allow eight hours for sleep, and ten hours 
remain to be somehow disposed of. The 
three meals together absorb just fortyjlve 
minutes, and the diurnal worship, or its sub- 
stitute, say, an hour and a ban more — ^the 
two, in all, two and a quarter hours, leaving 
seven and three quarter hours stiU vacant. 
Now Shakerism tolerates no va4nium in time. 
It knows not idleness, and as little does it 
know what is commonly called amusement, 
recreation or pleasure. During these seven 
diurnal hours the children are as regularly 
employed in productive industry as the 
adults. In the kitchen, or the wash-room, 
in the garden, on the farm, or in t)ie work- 
shops with their various branches of labor, 
some work is found adapted to the age and 
capabilities of each, and in reference to the 
total products of the family, the labor of the 
children, so far as it goe9, is precisely as 
profitable as that of the adults. 

This advantage the Shaker family owes to 
its organization with the large diversity of 
emplovments involved therein. With ordi- 
nary fomilies, the children, instead of being 
helpers, are hindrances — that is, as a gen- 
eral rule. For, by their organization, it is 
impossible to provide for children produc- 
tive employments suited to them. The why 
and the iiow of this are too well understood 
to require discussion. The pecuniary differ- 
ence between the single family and the 
twenty families, arising from the former 
employing, and the latter not employing, 
the children in lucrative industry — a differ- 
ence both positive and negativp — is much 
larger than one would at first suppose, tuid 
in a few years would swell to a very great 
total. 

The Shaker family has usually — ^I believe 
invariably — a large farm ; one comprising as 
many acres as three or fbur <^ th^ ordinary 
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fiurms. It mar r«adily be ween how this 
circumstance affords opportunity for numer- 
ous economies as well as positive advantages. 
Thus one or two barns«will subserve all 
purposes of storage, instead of the eieht or 
ten which four several farmers would re- 
quire—not to mention that these one or two 
m^ht be so much better constructed and 
appointed, as to yield other benefits. So 
the sin^ farm would require little, if any, 
more fencing than the four — another item 
of large savine. 

Again, the four several fiurmers, for carry- 
ing their produce to market, would need 
Jmar teatM and four drwers, while the 
Shaker family could perform their own 
market-carrying with a single team and 
its driver. Moreover, this same Shaker 
teamster with his team would also serve to 
oarry to market the various products of the 
different work-shops, whicn are always 
associated with their farms. If you con- 
sider the various savings arising from these 
several particulars, and consider, too, the 
amount of these savings as transmuted at 
once into productive capital, you perceive 
^e sin^ farm to be getting ahead of the 
Jour with constantly accelerating speed. 
And, by a little reflection, you may recall 
numerous other items, wherein exists the 
same difference in favor of the Shaker unity. 

On the positive side may be perceived 
advanta^s not fewer, perhaps, in number or 
less in importanoe. A large farm may be 
cultivated to vastly greater advantage, than 
a small one. In the case of the Shakers, 
which alone I am now considering, it will 
be remembered, that, from the various par- 
ticulars of their organization, they always 
have abundani eapiSil, This enables them 
to manure their land up to the very highest 
pitch, which sound husbandry prescribes. 
Very rarely is the single farmer possessed 
of sufficient means to do this. The latter, 
too, must cultivate whatever crops sell best 
and quickest, whether his land be best 
suited to them or not. The Shakers may 
adapt crops to soils, wheth^ the returns are 
to be immediate or not, for thev do not vieed 
instant returns. In short, not being a prac- 
tical farmer, I am able only to say in general 
what is authenticated by those well in- 
structed, that a large tract cultivated, as a 
unit, by those having abundant capital 
coupled with skill, may in a thousand ways 
be made more profitable, than the same 
tract divided into several farms and tilled 
bv several different owners possessing, as is 
then usually the fact, but moderate or even 
scanty means. Thus, for one thing, the 
former may introduce labor-saving machinery 
largely, while the latter are^ for the most 

Sart, not justified by their profits in so 
oing. 



The Shaker familjr has, moreover, this 
advantage, that carrying on manufactures of 
various kinds in connexion with their farm- 
ing, they can grow on their own land many 
of the raw materials of their manufactures, 
and in this way make a large savings 
(To iM eontlnmd.) 



THE STATE HOUSE POLI- 
TICIAN. 

Peter Flunkey was a politiean — ^not one of 
your two-penny politicians was he, 1tmt 
^andly comprehensive— « s(nrt of eduatorial 
intellect that girded the globe. Napoleon, 
Mettemich, Talleyrand, and such small fry, 
were sucking babies in political acumen 
compared with Peter Flunkey. He never 
condescended to look at the surface of 
things, but dived clear through th^ upper 
crust, head foremost, plump into the very 
heart, marrow and gravy of the pMloeophy 
of the question. A natural keen perception 
joined to a judgment heel-tapped by expe- 
rience (for our hero had once, been a boot 
maker), enabled him to pierce through the 
upper leather and penetrate the soul of the 
subject. 

When Pete's bright eyes sparkled beneath 
his gray hair, his genius was at work like 
the pent up fires of a snow-capped volcano. 
Woe be unto him of small perceptions that 
dared at that moment to proclaim to Petw a 
feeble sentiment, or give birth to one little 
palpitating idea. Ineffable the disdain, — 
scorchins and withering the look, our here 
then fired at the trembling culprit from his 
double barrelled percussioned eyes. Tad- 
pole — the meek eyed Tadpole^was also a 
politician, once an eminent bill sticker, and 
nence familiarly called Bill, and by others 
known as Mr. William Sticker, but his name 
was Tadpole. Hiram Tadpole was now afi 
aspirant to a more lucrative office. Great 
was the reliance of Mrs. Tadpole upon the 
energies of her lord, numerous were the 
little Tadpoles, and continually did they cry 
for more provender — 

*< Afl if incraaae of appAtita had gro^m with what thaj 
fbdon." 

Many a comer wall and watch-box bore 
testimony to Tadpole's plastic-hand, when 
he "screwed his courage to the sticking 
place;" and yet he was not content to be 
the man he was: like little Oliver, he wanted 
more, and so did she, ^his better ha^, with 
all her progeny. 

To be or not to be S<iuirter General to the 
State House, soliloquised the moody Tad- 
pole, and with a hose obliterate those marks 
"which even he himself had made" — ^his 
a 
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heart swelled with ambitioiis aspirtttions, its 
quickened pulsations giving a deeper dye to 
his ensanguined nose, as he raised that 
feature towards the steeple where Tommy 
rested, as he thought, secure in his high 
place. Within the shadow of that spire 
stood Peter Flunkey, all intellect, his 
stomach neither paralysed by buckwheat 
cakes nor the quick celerity of his percep- 
tions soddened by a sausage. The moment 
was propitious, and Tadpole determined to 
consult the oracular Flunkey upon the 
important question. 

The oracle aforesaid, was just then in one 
of his whirls of intellectual yigor. His 
white hat lifted and quiyered upon his head, 
purely by the force of the inward workings 
of his brains, like the lid of a musical tea- 
kettle under the inflaence of the pent up 
steam. The political future was settled by 
ihe irresistible force of his own silent cogi- 
tations. 

Cass was applauded, Douglas mistrusted, 
and Pierce advised and tutored, all in a 
flash. His gigantic mind straddled from 
Maine to California. He felt as if he were 
Ihe world's protection for protection's sake, 
and measured the altitude of the lone star 
as with a quadrant. 

The mere physical man trembled under 
the force of cumulative thought. He saw 
with regret, that such inspirations like the 
teapot, before alluded to, should be con- 
fined within his own breast, when all man- 
kind might be so wonderfully benefitted by 
their development. 

Tadpole, with timid steps and slow, ad- 
Tanced towards our hero, and with a slight 
pull at his coat tail, startled Peter from his 
reveries, and received at the same moment 
« scorcher from those double barrelled per- 
eussioned eyes. Tadpole staggered back as 
if to deprecate a pull of the trigger, the chin 
being bX full cock, as much as to say : " Don't 
fire, Mr. Flunkey, I'll come down." And 
he did at once come down to the point — not 
however, without some awful wrigglings, and 
twistings and turnings, evidences of a full 
appreciation of the controlling genius of 
that master spirit he was about to address. 

If an ofi-hand glance from that gentleman 
was so terrific to Tadpole, the reader may 
imagine the full force of a squint concen- 
trated by genius and with a rest. Tadpole 
quailed under it, what else could be expected 
from a poor "quivering bill sticker, when 
grindstones were not fortified against per- 
foration. 

"Mr. Flunkey," d«precatingly said Tad- 
pole, " what is your opinion of things in 
general?" The gentleman to whom this 
original and very significant proposition 
was made, closed his two eyes, then slowly 
opened them, winked awfully for a second 



ot so with his right one — Tad^le^ tbe 
while, watching every mov^nent with in- 
tense anxiety. The man of genius then 
made a half moo^^of his left hand, applying 
that member to his ear, and stood for a 
moment or so like a pig in a forest tiiot had 
just heard the drop of an acorn. Then he 
patted his forehead soothingly with the 
three forefingers of his right hand^ aa much 
as to say, be quiet thou volume of brains, 
but a tnfling scintillati(m of thy en^^es 
will be required here; then ek>8ing the 
three inferior digits, he aj>plied the remain- 
ing one to the side of his nose in saeh an 
imposing and impressive manner aa some- 
what to derange Uiat prominent organ ont 
of the line of beauty, converting it firom a 
very significant pug into a flattened nonde- 
script, gazing the while at Tadpole witii 
almost superhuman serutiny. Now, thoagh 

Sarts of this strange pantomime had starded 
[r. Tadpole, yet his nervous system was 
not particularly deranged by the last motion, 
he Doing himself familiar with the action, 
more especially when suffering with, a cold 
in the head ; quietly, therefore, did he wait 
for the usual d^nauemerU, as Mr. Willis or 
Lady Blessington- would say — ^but that finger 
reposed, I should say was impressed, upon 
Mr. Flunkey's- nose for no ordina^ vulgar 
purpose. It meant something, it spoke 
unutterable things, though it said nothing. 
The glaring eye, its intolerable effulgence 
mercifully mitigated by the lids wrinkled and 
screwed down to a mere peeping crack— 
the mouth jammed tight into the shape of a 
horse shoe — all indicated, even to the obtuse 
Tadpole, that genius was peacefully at w(H>k 
within thai man ; and how this contest be- 
tween the physical and intellectual was to 
terminate, whether by a compromise be- 
tween the belligerent parties, or by an 
explosion, he, poor Tadpole, was at a loss to 
say. His own experimental philosophy had 
been confined to ginger pop and beer bot- 
tles under a similar state of high efferves- 
cence, and he, very naturcdly, ther^fore, 
anticipated the i^me sort of explosion firom 
so much corked up abilities. 

These conclusions were warranted by the 
exaggerated expression of Mr. Peter Flunkey, 
whose white hat, to the excited imagination 
of Tadpole, would fly high up into the air 
accompanied by a sharp pop, whilst all the 
intelligence, in foaming effervescence volun- 
tarily decantered out of the politician into 
the bill sticker, like a porter bottle up(Hi a 
sign board. Mechanically he played tbe 
part of the tumbler, and, with hat in hand, 
waited to receive the coming effusion. 

But suddenly that nose was relieved from 
the vehemence of that sidelong pressure, and 
instantly reassumed its pugnacious attitude, 
as if indignant at the assault, and to the 
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ftkbrm ef Mr. T«dpok, it waid advanced to 
witiiin on inch of his own ear, reeemng 
fipom the man of genius, at the same time a 
punch from the thumb in that region face- 
tiously termed iJie bread basket, which 
elicited £rom that amiable individual an 
inaarticulate sound, not inaptly termed a 
^ grunt. 

" You want brains, sir," said Mr. Flunkey 
in a hoarse whisper— Tadpole trembled — 

" you want tacty sir" — the last words 

mttered with such startling emphasis as 
made poor Tadpole hop back a foot. " You 
are— nobody ; you eat, you sleep, d* ye see, 
BOW listen 1 From the tops of yonder pyra- 
mkls, forty centuries look down upon your 
deeds this day." And Tadpole looked up 
with the expectation of seeing some V^^^^' 
torn in the opposite garret windows. Then 
with a bland smile, as if reproving himself 
for uttering such mighty quotations to a 
simple-hearted bill sticker; he continued, 
" I am vfrong, you don't understand that, 
d' ye see, see, see, see, see, e. What made 
Napoleon ? Genius, — don't speak — listen — 
d' ye see." Poor Tadpole now gazed wildly 
about him with- the expectation of seeing 
some astounding phenomenon — ^but there 
.was nothing out or the common way ; an 
apple woman or so, a few obstreperous 
Ledger boys crying out Ledger, an omnibus 
rolling by, or some anxious queer looking 
people running in and out of offices with 
green bags. 

" You are a frail mortal ! you 're all clay, 
clay, clay." " Tm not," said Tadpole 
somewhat indignantly; "I'm Pierce and 
King to the back bone." " Che, che, che, 
che," interposed he of the white hat, " you 
take it in the wrong Sense, I'm generali- 
sing whilst your mind is grovelling about the 
physical: that's because you eat and sleep." 
" Well," said the bill sticker, with an of- 
fended air, as if an unwarrantable aspersion 
had been cast upon his habits: "Well, 
don't you ?" " No sir," promptly and ener- 
getically replied the other. " No sir, I think 
— t! ilk: some men think they think, but I 
think :" and then seizing the distracted Tad- 
pole by the collar, he drew him closely on one 
side, and in the most awfully myst^ous 
manner, called his attention to an individual 
then passing by, who was apparently per- 
fectly unconscious that two siich terrible 
conspirators were taking aim at him. " Do 
you see that man?" "To be sure I do," 
said Tadpole; "him what's blowing his 
smeller." " Ah there you go again," said 
our hero, with an expression of part con- 
tempt and part pity for the weakness of his 
d^mpanion. "Never mind those trifling 
acts, d' ye see? They are not german to 
the matter. 01 immortal Shakespeare I ! 
Weill that man, look at him." "I am a 



looking" said Tadnde. '* Bat take another 
look." And then Air. Flunkey turned aside, 
as if to give his companion full and ample 
time for the important investigation. " Now 
sir, have you looked? Is your mind pre- 
pared for the disclosure ?" " Oh go ahead 
Mr. Flunkev," said Tadpole imploringly. 
"That man^s a humbug" — the hist word 
uttered with low and solemn emphasis. 
"You don't say so," said Tadpole, "how 
awful." "Yes sir," reiteratea Flunkey, 
"you're a humbug, all mankind's a hum- 
bug — except myself, except myself — immor- 
tal Shakespeare — ^but I'm throwing pefurk to 
swine. Pardon me, sir, no offence ;" and he 
waved his ha»d from side to side— "I'm 
speaking figuratively." * * But," replied poor 
Tadpole, who began to think it time to get 
a little of that solid political advice, those 
"hints of policy" he thirsted for. "But 
Mr. Flunkey." " Think no more abont it," 
rejoined that gentleman. "Be cautious — 
be discreet — mention to no human being, 
not even to Mrs. Tadpole, the sentimemts 1 
uttered — I confer ana correspond with the 
most distinguished men of the nation — ^gen- 
eralize — ^generalize — or you are a lost man" 
— ^and away scampered the politician, leav- 
ing poor Mr. Tadpole in a high stato of 
bewilderment, not certain whether he had 
not been the passive recipient of some awful 
confession, but whether it related to murder, 
burglary, or arson, he was not able clearly 
to define. 

Some mournful misgivings shot through 
his distracted and puzzled brain, that instead 
of arriving at that preferment he so emi- 
nently desired, he would be arraigned before 
some bar for some crime, as yet an unde- 
veloped mystery — and his astonishment was 
unbounded when he actually perceived that " 
he was standing before a certain bar, not far 
from where the conversation above described 
took place, at which, to his clear perceptions, 
there was a choice of evils : he took " the 
smaller" however, and found such imme- 
diate and general benefit to the whole corpo- 
real and intellectual man by the application, 
that he began to think the precepts of his 
friend Flunkey, not so bad after all, and 
detormined hereafter to generalize upon 
the same principle,- whenever puzzled by 
politics. 



ROSE-LEAVES. 

The wanton summer wind caught tip 

The leaflets of the rose, 

And they are blushing on his cheek, 

Af Bportively he goes, 

Whirling around, in his wild dance, 

"Wherever fiuicy woos — 
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Th* wMiton wind h«tk fl«d awaj 
Upon bis wfamff fwift gteui). 
jizul one hj one the fidr leaTee UJl 
V^n the placid rtream; 
And on the wave the crimson flakes 
Like fidry barges 8 



Awhile they float— they rise and fiidl, 

Upon the mimic sea, 

Awhile— and they hare passed away 

Bren from memray * « • « 

In hearts canght np by flattery's breath, 

The rose-leaves' fkte we see. 



VERSES. 

IN TBS fflTLR OF THB HiXTJKEMfrH CENTUBY. 

Thine eyes «re like the stars, my lore. 

That gem the reil of night, 
Ifhen entk>ns donds are thrust aside 

And every orb beams briglib : 
Bat idi, those lights shall all be dimmed, 

For sti^ shall liule away, 
N<nr canst thou hope thine eyes, my lore. 

Will longer shine than they. 

Thy cheek is like the clouds, my lore. 

That B^pread the west at even. 
Of glowing dyes too bright and pure 

Fbr aught save thee and heaven : 
But ah 1 how soon the spofler night 

Kots out each lingering ray. 
Nor canst thou hope thy Uoom, my love, 

Shall ne'ei^know like decay. 

Thy soul is like an angel's, love, 

All holy, warm, refined, 
Thou wert but iMit to earth to show 

How pure are angel kind ; 
Thoee happy spirits all enjoy 

A never ending day ; 
With them thy soul set free, my love, 

From earth, shall bloom Ibr aye. 



THE SULTAN AS A MUSICAL 
CRITIC* 

As soon as any artist who has given a 
series of concerts in Paris thinks it expedient 
to make a tour, he immediately h^ns to 
torment every unsuspecting individual, who 
has not had the sense to ccmceal the fact of 
his having forei^ acquaintances, for letters 
of recommendation. Letters must be writ- 
ten to some innocent hanker or amiable am- 
bassador, 0^ generous friend of the fine arte, 

stating that Monsieur A , or Madame 

B , is about to give concerts in Amster- 
dam or Copenhagen, and hoping that the re- 

« From the French of BsofOA BMBfJxm, \ 



cipwBtof the letter will be ao ki&d aa teghni 
th^n some enoonragem^it «Bd assistaaoe* 
This system of tactics has in general the 
most lamentable result, particularlj for the 
person recommended. 

I heard a story last winter when I wae in 
Russia, of a ballad singer and her hnsband, 
who having done St. Petersburg and Buflsi* 
without much success, nevertheless thought 
^emselves sufficiently meritorioiis to ask for 
letters which would give the entre6 to the 
Court of the Sultan. The fact of lUiaem 
having shown them the cold shoulder, th^ 
thought an additional reason why the^ 
should try their fortune under a more pr«>« 
pitious sW. Our couple set off, well recomr 
mended, K>llowing like the three wise men* 
the perfidious star which guided them to tho 
East. Thev arrive at Pera, their letters pro-> 
duce the aesired effect, and Madame is in- 
formed that she will be allowed to sine her 
ballads before the Commander of the raiib* 
fnl. A concert is to be given at the Courts- 
four black slaves bring in a piano, a white 
slave (the husband) follows with the music 
and shawl of the fioir songstress. The 
candid Sultan, who had no idea of what ha 
was doomed to hear, seats himself on a pile 
of cushions, surrounded by his principal at- 
tendants. His narghile is lighted, and as it 
sends forth a volume of odorous smoke the 
cantatrice begins this plaintive ballad of M. 
Panseron : — 

" Je le saJfl, tooi m^arei trahie, 
Une autre a mienx in tou« eharmer; 
Pourtant, quwd Totre eoeur m'ouble 
Moi, Je veux tm^onrs vous aimer. 



Qui, je ooneenrerai sa 
L'amoor que je rotu ai tou6 ; 
Et d jamais (m tous ddaisse, 
Appellee moi, je reTiendrai" 

Here the Sultan makes a sign to a drago- 
man interpreter, and says to him with uie 
well-known laconism of the Turkish lan- 
guage: "Naoum" — ^whereupon the inter- 
Ereter turning to the husband, says : ". Hia 
ighness orders me to teU you that your 
wife will have the goodness to ^top.'' 

"But she is just beginning — ^it would be 
such a mortification.'' 

During this dialogue the lady, rolling hwr 
eyes, still continues the plaintive ballad of 
M. Panseron : — 

" Si fiunais non amour toui quitte, 
Faible, si tous la regrettes, 
Ditei un mot, un seul, et rite 
Vous me verrex a Toe oOtds.** 

Hereupon a new sign from the Sultan; 
who stroking his beard, throws over his 
shoulder a remark to the dragoman : " Zieck.'' 
Whereupon the dragoman to the huabaud 
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(^e kiy still tfingins the plamtiv« ballad 
bj M. Pansercm) : ^ The Saltan orders me 
io t^ yon that if the lady does not stop im- 
mediately, he will have her thrown into the 
Boephorus.'' This time the trembling hus- 
band hesitates no longer, and clapping his 
hand on his wife's mouth, rudely interrupts 
tke louehing refrain, 

** AppiOlM moi, J« rcivSnidni» 
▲ppeUMmoifJ*....** 

All awful silence ensues, only broken by 
the sound of the drops of perspiration which 
fkll Qpon the piano from the brow of the 
husband. 

The Sultan remains immovable, and our 
two traveUers dare not retire; when sud- 
denly a new word, •* Boulack,** breaks from 
his lips in the midst of a cloud of smoke. 
The interpreter addresses the husband : 

" His highness orders me to tell you that 
hb wishes to see you dance." 

** See me dance.'' 

"No other." 

" But I am no dancer — am not an artist. 
I merely accompany my wife to carry her 
music and shawl, and really — " 

" Zieck Boulack," interposes the Sultan 
exlabiting signs of impatience." 

" Sir, ms Highness orders me to tell you 
that if you do not immediately begin to 
dance, he will have you thrown into the 
Bosphorus." 

Tnere is no alternaUve, and so our poor 
wretch commences a series of the most ab- 
surd capers, which he oontinues until the 
Sultan stroking his beard for the last time, 
cries with a terrible voice: 

" Daioum be boulack Zieck." 

And the interpreter: "Stop— his High- 
ness orders me to tell you, that you and 
your wife may retire, and must leave Turkey 
to-morrow, and that if you ever return to 
Constantinople, he will have you both thrown 
into the Bosphorus." " 

Sublime Sultan, admirable critic, what 
an example for us. Why, oh why is not the 
Bosphorus in Paris. 

I did not hear whether the unfortunate 
couple pushed on to China, or if the tender 
cantatnce obtained letters of recommenda- 
tion to the Celestial Emperor. It is more 
than probable, as nothing has been heard c^ 
them. In that event, the nusband has eith^ 

Eerished miserably in the Yan'g-tse-kiang, or 
as heoome premier da7^seur to the son of the 
Sun. 

ENIGMA. 

With Joy it is taken, with rapture return'd, 
Not- kept fbr a moment when lorinj^j eam'd; 
JL dish that to secred on a platter of pearls, 
All gamtoh'd with eoral—detplBe it ye ohnrlBl 



OTaaotar, aabresia, oauponnled the wholi, 

With a boaqvet that ftaronrs^he hrim of the howl. 

*T to • erop that yo« gather at soob at *t to sown ^ 

A bubble that bnrsto faito nothing when Uoimi. 

Itf substance to changed to a shadow, a ghost, 

If yon give it by proxy, or send it by post. 

A thxill of delight, an incendiary spack— 

ImpokiTe, eztatie— a theft in the dark. 

And should she her .loss the Ikir raridi'd deplore. 

The tbiefs erer ready the prise to restore. 

And should yon, fair creature, thto riddle diTine, 

The answer til give you— it straight shall be thine; 

But beware! should you &il— I will, Sphynx-like to sup. 

With a thousand such marrel^ devour you up 1 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Lectures Oomplete of Father GaTaszi, as deilrered 
in New York. Reported by an eminent 6tenogra^er, 
and roTlsed and corrected by GaTassi himselt With 
hto Life, by Q. B. NioouNl. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1854. 

— Gavazzi having been a Monk, and 
preacher of great distinction, and having 
taken an active and conspicuous part in the 
late Italian revolutions, is well qualified, our 
readers must acknowledge, to supply inter- 
esting material for lectures, or for a book. 
Nor will they be disappointed therein in 
the perusal oi this booK, how much soever 
they may decry the • author's intemperance 
upon sectarian matters — against the Society 
of our old friends at Eden Hall, "The 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart," he is uncompro- 
misingly hostile. 

The following extracts are amusing : — 
" But, what 18 the work done by nuns in 
behalf of the Universal Church? I speak 
here especially of the nuns of what is called 
in Latin Clausura, (that is, concealed in 
the monastery] ; they paint wax candles 
for Candlemas; make agnus^is^ scapula- 
ries, small rosaries ; they take care of some 
very |nnocent lamb, the wool of which is to 
be used to make the pallium of the Arch- 
bishops ; they, of course, cut, sew, wash, 
iron, perfiime the dresses to be used by the 
priests in church; they prepare largely 
artificial flowers, and costly embroideries; 
they write with golden ink spiritual mottos ; 
they manufacture by wax, silk, paper, beau- 
tiful Httle shrines for relics ; they take par- 
ticular care to create dolls, of every des- 
cription, but especially of Bamhinos; and 
nearly all their cells, all the comers of their 
nunneries, are filled with Bomtlnnoa, with 
beautiful curls, beautiful eyes, beautiful 
ribbons, beau1»ful cradles, beautifully done 
by them for the purpose of exciting their 
cold hearts towards the in&ncy of Christ: 
they embroidered the baby-linen presented 
by the Pope himself to the Queen of Spain, 
for some new-born baby 1 . . . . They 
have everywhere a very large kitchen, in 
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which they make yery fine snsar^pkuns, 
excellent bonbons, of the best kind of sweet- 
ness ; you have no idea, the meringues of 
the nuns are so good ! How delicious are 
their comfitures! When the Father Con- 
fessor is in bad humor, to dulcify his mouth 
they present him a delicate sweet-meat. 
When the Archbishop visits the house, he is 
always presented with a large plate of sugar 
plums, and so with their preachers, their 
Keepers, their friends, their birds, and their 
cats/'— pp. 8d— 90. 

"Here is a fact, as related by Saint 
Alphonso Liguori. 

.'*A nun, letting her mind wander from 
her sacred vocation, and indulging the 
carnal propensities of her heart, abandoned 
her monastery, and ran off with a lover. 
After a few days she became repentant, and 
turned her steps back towards her mon- 
astery, saying, *I will ask pardon of my 
mother abbess, and humbly pray for time to 
repent and do penance.' I forgot to say 
that this nun was the housekeeper of the 
monastery. Trembling, pale, prostrate, she 
approached the gate and knocked, when, oh 
wonderful ! it was opened by the identical 
figure of herself I I don't remember her 
name just now, but let us suppose she was 
called Sister Clemence. Poor Sister Clem- 
ence stood aghast, and was sinking to the 
earth, when the figure smiled on her blandly 
and said, * Sister Clemence, don't be afraid : 
I -am the Virgin Mary, to whom, you know, 
you every day offer an Ave Maria, I have 
saved your good name by taking your figure, 
and I have served for you in the monastery 
as housekeeper all this time of your absence. 
Come now, be a good sister in future, and 
always be my devotee.' The poor nun was 
very glad to find that the Virgin took her 
place as housekeeper while she was engaged 
with her lover; it was quite convenient. 
And of course Sister Clemence was after- 
wards one of the warmest worshippers of 
the Virgin Mary."— pp. 176—177. 

Here is a paragraph upon the subject of 
Ugb Bassi, whose death aroused the Ameri- 
cans to such a degree against Monsignor 
Bedini : — 

" My dear companion, Ueo Bassi, a fine 
young fellow, beautifully done from God 
and nature ; a profound scholar, versed in 
Greek, Latin, English, French; instructed 
in all the fine arts, a performer on three or 
four instruments, skil&il in painting and 
architecture ; an orator of the highest rank 
even among Italian orators, and unrivalled 
in the eloquence of the pulpit ; one of the 
best poets of our country ; an ardent patriot, 
a true and simple Christian, without oigotry 
or superstition, but severe in morals and 
practice; mj dear companion, Ugo Bassi, 



who was with me dnrii^ all our rtmgi^y 
who preached with me our Italian oruMtde, 
who was wounded by the Austrians fit 
Treviso, and taken prisoner by the French 
while assisting his dying brethren 6n the 
field of battle ; who was every where with 
the legion of the. heroic Gmbaldi; Ugq 
Bassi, so young, so good, so talented, «o 
learned, so devoted, so dear to Italians, was 
shot by order of Pius IX. in his native city, 
Bologna, where his mother was then livine ! 
Before being shot he was * dis-ecnsecrauSty* 
that is, the skin of his hands was scrapod 
off by the father-Inquisitors; and, in the 
morning, after six hours' suffering, on the 
same spot where he had preached the liber^ 
of Italy, while the Austrian officer who was 
commanded to shoot him wept, he fell, 
wounded in the breast by seven bulleta, 
crying, as he expired, *Viva Gesul viva 
Italial'"— p. 363. 

The book is for a^ in Philadelphia by 
Lindsay & Blackiston. 

Miri&m Mroj and th« Rise of Iskander, by B. VlB- 
RA9U. Phfladelphia: T. B. Peteraoo, 1864. 

— We are indebted to T. B. Peterson for 
this volume. The two tales comprised 
therein are both extremely interesting ; the 
first of the two, originally entitled, ** The 
Wondrous Tale of Alroy," preeminently so. 
The sole drav^back to this interest is an at- 
tempt by the author to introduce a species 
of rhythmic, poetico-nrose style, the actual 
effect of which is ratner to mar and make 
ridiculous than to improve the work. In 
spite, however, of this, the tale is full of life 
and stir and dramatic interest from begin- 
ning to end. All the splendors and anoma- 
lies of Oriental existence, before its special- 
ties had been in any degree worn off by 
Western intercourse, are here most vividly 
depicted. The rise of a Jewish hero by the 
power of his own genius, aided by taking 
advantage of his nation's traditions, to the 
throne of empire, and his sudden and total 
fall through his own dereliction, constitute 
the staple of the story. And of all Eastern 
tales it strikes us as the most attractive and 
rich. 

The Rise of Iskander, though of humbler 
pretensions, will amply repay its readers. 
Pity that a man, who has more of the vivida 
vis of genius, than any other now living, 
should prefer the political to the literary 
arena. Politics, properly cultivated and ap- 
plied, is doubtless a useful and noble science. 
But, in its actual state, we know of nothing 
less worthy the attention and time of a 
genius like D'Israeli. We tmst he will reach 
this conclusion before it is too late. 

The Parlor Magasine. Cincinnati : Vebmary, 1864. 

— This, is the second number of the second 
volume of a monthly magasine in the style 
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of *< Graham's** and " Godey's/' It oontamB 
a steel i^ate, and several wood cuts ^f the 
fashions, Ac. There is plenty of good reading 
in it, but it is impossible to distinguish the 
original matter from the selections — as is 
the case too, in all the other magazines of 
the same character. Articles by " Byron," 
and " Dom Bouquet" — " Gray," and " Ivan- 
hoe"— "Burke," and "The Old Man," are 
all cheek by jowl, without any hints to enable 
the reader to discover to what age or country- 
he may refer them. The " Oratio ad Domi- 
num, by Thomas H. Chivres, M. D.," is one 
of the best English imitations of its original 
— the " Dies irae" — that we have ever read. 
Whether it is a contribution to this maga- 
zine, or not, we cannot say. " 

The IBtwtrftted MagaidDe of Aft. Febmary, 1854. 
New Yorl( : Alexander Montgomery. 

— This is the second number of the third 
volume of a very interesting serial of general 
literature, but more particularly of articles 
upon art and artists — being tramed upon 
the model of the popular Magasin Pitioresque. 
Its lives of the great painters which have 
been regularly furnished from the begin- 
ning, are concise and interesting biogra- 
phies, perfectly adapted to the popular 
taste. The chief Teature of this monthly, 
however, is its illustrations, which are to be 
found on every leaf. They are wood cuts, 
executed in the beautiful style achieved in 
Europe during the last few years — for that 
these are all engraved abroad we have not a 
doubt. The literary matter, too, is of that 
plain and solid character, and still so free 
from pretensions, and in its anonymous- 
ness, so indifferent to public praise — charac- 
teristics seldom combmed in our American 
literature — that we are inclined to believe 
that the magazine is entirely of English 
execution, in spite of its New York Title 
Page. The engravings are illustrative of all 
sorts of subjects, but the larger proportion 
of them are copies after the most famous 
paintings of the great masters — of every 
school. Who ever has studied the series 
of these copies, with the accompanying 
text, from the commencement of this maga- 
zine, may compliment himself upon the pos- 
session of much of that information which 
hitherto has only been acquired by running 
through the great Galleries of Europe. In 
execution some of the illustrations in the 
concluding portion of the present number 
are not up to the usual standard, and should 
not be taken as specimens of the magazine's 
general run of engravings. The incident in 
the life of Xavier de Maistre, and the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the publication 
of his "Voyage autour de ma chambre," 
afford a very agreeable article, and an 
opportunity for t^ introduction of a charm- 



ing illustration, by Tony Jobannot. " The 
Expert Swimmer," and "The Unknown 
Master-piece," relate two other highly in- 
teresting incidents. 

For sale in Philadelphia, by Getz & Buck, 
No. 4, Hart^s Building. 

(Euvres Bociales de W. E. Channing, tradnites de 
Tanglais, pre^c^ddes d'uc easai sur la vie et Xeg 
doctrines de Channing et d'une introduction ; par 9d(. 
Edouard Ldboidayey profeseeur an College de France, 
membre de Tlnetitut. Parii : 1854. 

— This is a highly interesting work and a 
capital translation of some of the best 
writinjjs of New England's great divine- 
en thusiastlcally entitled by his translator, 
dJie Fenelm of the United States. Th« 
articles translated in this volume are: Be 
PEducation personnelle ou de la culture 
de soim§me. — De PE16vation des classes 
ouvri^res. — De la Temperance. — Du Minis- 
t6re des pauvres. — De TObligation oh sont 
les villes de pourvoir IL la sa^ morale des 
citoyens. 

Channing died in Boston about ten yean 
ago, at an advanced age. 

This book is for sale in Philadelphia, by 
Messrs. John Penington & Son, FifUi st^pet, 
above Chestnut. 



SANSSOUCI. 

Wearing the Hat in Doors. 
— Have you noticed, reader, how this un- 
graceful and unhealthy practice is gaining 
ground amongst us? ion walk into a 
counting-house, and there are the members 
of the firm sitting at their tables with their 
hats on, and the clerks standing at their 
desks with their hats on. Go into a broker's 
office and there he is with his hat on ; and 
so on through a number o;f the callings of 
men. 

We desire to say a few words against this 
senseless and injurious practice, premising 
that none of our remarks are intended to 
apply to those who make it a part of their 
religion to keep their hats on in doors ; all 
that we have to say to them is, that we wish 
they followed a more healthy mode of 
devotion. 

The object of a hat is to protect the wear- 
er's head from the sun ana the rain, but as 
there are none in doors, the hat should be 
removed on crossing the threshold. A man 
who should insist on moving about a room 
with an open umbrella over his head, would 
be just as wise as he who wears a hat in 
such a situation. 

One of the rules of health is to " keep the 
head cool," but wearing a hat heats the 
head, produces headache, and causes the hair 
to become thin and fall out. One who 
always wears his hat, will feel but little 
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iMDefit from it when in the air, trnd!^ will 
feel the ill eSecU of bad weather more 
eensiblj. 

Reader, let your influence be exerted to 
a8«8t in banisking tibia ridicolouB and per* 
nioious usage. 

KtvMiMie. 

— The Quiet-Family Polka, composed by 
/ Francis H. Brown. Flora Mazurka, com- 
posed by Wm. lucho. " There is Darkness 
on the Mountain ;" ballad written by J. R. 
Planch^; composed by Wm. Vincent Wal- 
lace. The Hazel Dell — a sr»ng with chorus. 

These are the titles of four new pieces of 
nnsic just published by William Hall ^ 
Son, 239 Broadway, New York. The first 
is a very melodious and brilliant piece of 
music, and although a polka, a perfectly 
new composition. It is also simple and 
easy of execution. Its title pi^e is graced 
by a pretty tinted lithograph of a fashion- 
ably dressed handsome group, in an oval, 
representinj^, of course, the Quiet Family, 
and furnishing as good a name to the music 
as any other expressing nothing. The 
Mazurka is rather more intricate in compo- 
sition, but very inspiriting. As for the bal- 
lad: Planch6 and Wallace — ^two venerable 
names — could hardly connive and fail to 
produce a beautiful work, and this song and 
air tend further to justify this assertion. 
The air itself is perfectly simple; bat, 
except to expert players, the accompani- 
ment is rather difficult. The Hazel Dell is 
a plaintive little song, imitative of Lilly 

Deaths in December. 

^ — In the Shop of Spiritual Wares, by the 
eccentric Abraham a Santa Clara (whom 
Richter absurdly prefers as a wit to Ra- 
belais), we find it stated that the following 
Popes all died during the month of Decem- 
ber: Dionysius, Eutichianus, Melchiades, 
Damasus, Zosimus, Adrian, John the Eighth, 
Stephen the Eighth, Agapitus the Second, 
Donus the Second, Gregory the Sixth, Cal- 
ixtiis the Second, Anastasius the Fourth, 
Gregory the Eighth, Innocent the Fifth, 
Celestin the Fifth, John the Twenty-first, 
Clement the Sixth, Urban the Fifth, Pius 
the Fourth, Innocent the Ninth, and Cle- 
ment the Ninth. " And in this same month 
wherein death beareth away all that is most 

Srecious in the worid, died the Emperors 
bnrad, John, Commodus, Otho, Basilius, 
Constantine, Michael, Lotharius, Frederic, 
Albert, and Sigismund.'' 

Building Churches by Lottefy, 

— This was a common practice in Pennsyl* 
yania, during the last century. The follow- 
ing are copies of two of the advertisements 
of schemes for such purposes. Appeals to 



piety and to the pocket, are jumbled up in « 
way that seems strange to the present g«i»- 
eration. 

pProm fh^ PennsylTanift Osiette, July 2, 1701.] 
" Scheme of a Lottery for building a Pres- 
byterian Church in Carlisle. — ^When a be- 
nevolent spirit so remarkably discovers itself 
in promoting so many Designs for the benefit 
of Mankind, it is humbly presumed that a 
regard to Religion and a eenerous £n- 

I coura^ment to build decent Houses for the 
Worship of God, will continue the chief 

! objects of publick Attention. The Members 
of the first Presbyterian Congregation of 
Carlisle having subscribed, many of them 

! generously, and all, according to iheir 
abilities, for erecting a House of Worship; 
but finding that the said sum will fiiU &r 

i short of completing it in a suitable manner, 

. beg Leave to ap^ to the Publick for 

I Assistance in the Way of a small and easy 

I Lottery. 

I "As other Societies who had nothin^^ 
peculiar in their condition, to bespeak 
publick Favour, have met with remarkable 
success, it is reasonably expected that a 

, Frontier Town and County4 where many of 
the Inhabitants have been sufferers in the 
late Calamities, will not be denied the 
Countenance aud aid of the Generous and 

I Well-rfisposed." 

[The highest prise was $500—1493 Prizes, 
and 2951 Blanks — and ih» price of a 
ticket $3.] 

[From the FennsylTsnift Oaiette, 1701.] 
" Scheme of a Lottery for raising £500 
for enlarging Trinity Church, of Oxford 
Township, Philadelphia County, erecting of 
Galleries, walling in the Grave-yard, &c. 

" As the voice of the Publick has given a 
kind of sanction to Lotteries in General, and 
more especially those intended for noble and 
disinterested Designs ; we presume it would 
be an Affront to their Understandings, to 
entertain them with Arguments in their 
Justification; we shall only add, that if 
Benevolence be the Motive to Persons to 
become Adventurers in this Lottery, there 
can scarce be a fairer opportunity to exert it ; 
if Interest have ^e Ascendancy, the Scheme 
is so calculated that they have a fairer 
Chance of becoming fortunate than in any 
other that has yet been made publick." 

PMiaiieB ftom J«aMmy Taylor. 
— ** It was a pretty story that .fflian says 
the Brachmans tell of a certain king of the 
Indians, that had many sons, who being, lUl 
of them (the youngest only excepted), im- 
morigerous and rebellious, at uist droye 
their father and mother from their kingdom; 
and they, with their youngest son, wander- 
ing in strange places, were quickly.consumed 
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Bees that taught the children to cry * Corban' 
— * It is a gin' — and, therefore, out of it the 
parents must not be profited ; he calls it * a 
not honouring the father and mother,' and 
the double honour which St. Paul com- 
mands to' be given to the elders that rule 
well,' is instanced in the matter of main- 
tenance." 

Sterne's account of Corporal Trim's be- 
haviour to his parents, seem to have been 
suggested bj this last passage. 

From the Bnlletiii dn BiMiophile. 

— A Bibliogrt^phic Review has been com- 
menced at Madrid, under the title of Re- 
vista BiBLioGKAFiCA, the editor of which, is 
M. Cipriano More. It appears once or 
twice a month, and is sent gratis to all the 
Libraries, Academies, Colleges, &c., of Spain 
and Portugal. 

By a decree of the minister of public in- 
struction, M. Baudement, Librarian of the 
Mazarine Library, has been appointed first 
clerk of the Imperial Library. M. Jules 
Sandeau has be^i appointed Librarian of 
the Maearine Library. M. de Maune, first 
clerk of the Imperial Library, by imperial 
decree, had been named (taHsiant conaervch 
tor of that Library, in place of M. Ballin, 
deceased. 

Politica T8. Oharooal. 

• Embowered in flags, amid tolwcco nkioke, 
Where peft-nuts crack vespamlh* to each joke, 
And a ^rong smell, like bamlpg leather. 
With whiskey fiunes roll 'round together; 
The pot-house politician stands. 
Beating the air with brick-red hands. 

*^Our country, ftvemen, will you see 
Groaning beneath such tyranny ?" 

" Charcoal, charcoal, charcoal for sale I" 
In answer came with l^earty hail. 
Confused, the speaker called the man, 

\ And aeked him, " Why he thus began 
Right there, to holla out his trade V* 
To whom the coal-man answer made— 

^ I, HwBse I gerre the public wme way-nriiout 
To«, 'oftOM you Mrre 'em- no wa y g p o t rt.*' 



with age aad weioinets and incoirrexkienoe. 
The young man seeing his parents dead, 
burnt their bodies, and, strik^ig his head 
with a sword, put the ashes into the wound, 
by that act of piety, giving his parents 
^6 most honourable sepulchre, but with it 
also emblematically representing that his 
parents, even after death, had power upon 
nis head, and that his head ought to be sub- 
mitted to them." 

" But that which is not alterable by laws, 
18 that which is the natural and necessary 
duty that pfurents be maintained by their 
children if they need it : for this is in the 
commandment, this is a part of the honour 
that is due to them. For so our blessed 
Saviour remarks the antithesis : the Phari- 



— Whwwver Animals are treated kindly, 
they are lively and are pleased with man. 
In Germany and England they do not beat 
tiie horses and abuse *them wi^ words ; 
Aey amuige themselves of their own accord 
at the pole of the coach ; they set off anfl 
stop at the least utterance of the voice, at 
the smallest movement of the bridle. Of 
all peoples, the French are the most in- 
human : do you see our postillions harness- 
ing their -horses? they push them to the 
shaft with kicks in their sides, with blows 
with their whip-handles over their heads, 
l»-eaking their mouths with tlie bit to make 
them back, accompanying all with oaths, 
cries and insults to the poor animal. They 
oblige the beasts of burden to draw or to 
carry weights that exceed their strength, 
and to com;)el them to advance they cut 
their skin with lashes ; the ferocity of the 
Gauls has remained with us; it is only 
concealed beneath the silk of our stock- 
ings and of our cravats.— TVan^Za^ef? /row 
ChcUembriand's Memoirs. 

Lamentable Historical Ignorance. 

— " Vat fore all zese flag fly, zese soldats 
parade, hein?" inquired the only stujHd 
Frenchman ever heard of, the other day. 

"Why it's Washington's birth-day.'^ 

" Va-shing-tones birs-day," repeated Jac- 
ques slowly. "Ah I I comprend; ze day 
zat he vas fanch. He ?" 

Thinking he intended this for an "equiva- 
lent term,'' the answer was, 

"Oh, yes! we celebrate it since his 
death." 

" Evare sins 'is det. So! — ^zat means sins 
he has blow up, bust. Eh ?" 

"Ye-es!" — (still labouring under the 
" equivalent term"^ blunder.) 

"Ah, mon dieu! Vat a nation! Zey 
make ze mos grate stemebotes as ees in ze 
vurld-T-ze mos superbe — ze mos magnifique; 
and zen ven zey blow up, in memoire of zeir 
det zey keep zeir Wr*^-day ! — ^mon dieu !" 

Coming to an' explanation it was found 
out that Jacques had heard of the steamboat 
" Washington," but never of " The Father 
of our Country." 

Naticmal Ampithealre. 

— In addition to the "Acts in the Circle" — 
the National has continued, during the past 
week the representation of "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," to even larger houses than those of 
the previous week. It certainly requires 
good artistes U> draw such houses; it only 
needed the addition of horses to " draw the 
houses down" every night. 

In our last notice or some of the charac- 
ters represented, we omitted to mention tiiat 
of " Phineas Fletcher," by Mr. Cony; let xa 
ia him justice at oaee for Ms faitibM por- 
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traiture of this personage, aod also fo^ his 
strict adhereoce to that rule laid down by 
the ''President of Actors,'' to Actors, in 
Hamlet 

*'Be not too tame neither, but let your 
own discretiim be your tutor: suit the action 
to the word, the word to the ctctioru" Cer* 
tainly Mr. Cony follows this adyice, and 
the audience profit by it 

"Haley," by Mr. Dunbar, we like; he' 
throws fire and " mm*' into his acting, doine 
what he has to do, naturally. We would 
fancy a little less whip-crackinff, but not 
one particle subtract from his horse-man* 
agement, in which he shows himself to 
fidvantage. 

*♦ Miss Ophelia," by Mrs* Monell carries 
one back to the time of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son's "adorable, beauteous beings/'^- TAai^ 
bonnet, that tortoise shell C(»mb, that rett- 
cule. How would " Young America" figure, 
making k>ve to such a being? she would 
probably transfix him with a look, and kill 
him with the exclamation " how shiftless I" 

" Uncle Tom's Cabin" has its ." latch 
string out 1" 
, Me et Plaudite. 

• Circus and Menagerie. 

— A very agreeable variety of entertain- 
ments is furnished at this establishment. 
Mr, McFarlane, though not so graceful a 
dancer on the tight rope as the Ravels, per- 
forms feats much more surprising than any 
we have ever seen attempted by either of the 
members of that family. After performinff 
the usual variety of steps, summersets, and 
latitudinal shakes of the legs while bound- 
ing up and down; inverting an ordinary 
chair upon the rope, he deliberately takes 
his position on the bottom of its bottom 
amon^ the four uprising legs, and stands 
there immoveable as a statue. Proceeding 
from wonder to wonder, he balances on the 
rope an ordinary barrel — the staves length- 
wise with the cord — stands a chair upon the 
barrel, and seats himself composedly upon 
it. Still unsatisfied with the applause of 
the audience, he places upon the rope, a 
foot apart, two ordinary wine bottles, the 
necks down, and stands upon a bit of board 
placed from the bottoBl oi one bottle to that 
of the other I 

Miss Sally Stickney is the most charm- 
ing little dansewe en cheval we have ever 
seen. Though very young, she displays the 
grace, the ease, and the confidence we only 
k>ok for in a woman. Making her appear- 
ance as a bewitching little Bavarian girl, in 
high cap, brown, nigh-necked dress, and 
grey stockings ; after two or three circuits 
of the ring, she transforms herself, like 
magic, into a smiling little Bouquetiere, bi 
chc^em de paMi^ white, low-z^eQli^edi ai»d 



short dress, and 'white storings, her basket 
of flowers swinging on her arm. But before 
you have suf eiently admired her — pr^to — 
the innocent flow^-girl is metamorphosed 
into the intriguin^> ruaSe Spanish oancer, 
in yellow satin skirt, begirt With black lace „ 
flounces, and upon the flying steed she 
actually goes correctly through all the 
figures of the Cachucha, accompanying her- 
self with the castanets in accurate time. To 
this succeeds a sort of apotheosis, in which I 
she is transmuted into a species of American 
tutelar Genius, as which, she vanishes amid 
the flapping of her little star-and-stripe- 
bedecked flags, the strains of Yankee Poodle, 
and the applause of the audience. 

The Ravels. 

— One of the most agreeable entertainments 
we have ever attended was the exhibition pro- 
duced by the Ravels, called " The Vatican," 
which was repeated three times, and in which 
they represented some of the principal pieces 
of ancient and modern statuary. 

The display was another evidence of the 
artistic taste which characterises the exhibi- 
tions of this troupe. The groupings were 
very faithful copies of the originals. Among 
the figures particularly well rendered were the 
" The Dying Gladiator," and " The Apollo;" 
in the latter especially, the expression of the 
face .and figure was very well copied. *T?he 
Laocoon," whose " torture dignifying pain," 
is, as may be imagined, a somewhat difficult 
affair to manage, was also extremely well 
rendered. The grouping, entitled "The 
Burial of Hector," slowly revolved like a 
solemn frieze taken from some temple of 
antiquity. We feel justified in saying that 
this entertainment met with the entire 
approval of the good taste of the audience. 

Arch street Theatre. 

— Shakspeare's play, ** Much Ado about 
Nothing," is played here nightly to crowded 
and intelligent audiences. The presentation 
of the piece is admirable. 

Chestnut Street Shows. ^ 

— Our fashionable thoroughfare is becoming 
every day the site for new shows. Fifst 
among them is Wood's Museum of Wonders, 
where the Siamese Twins will be exhibited 
during this day and evening, for the last 
time in this city. 

On the other side of Chestnut street, an 
immense Rocky Mountain Bear, and other 
curiosities are to be seen for 12J cents — 
and next to the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
" Dr. James Thom, Naturalist," exhibits an 
alleged petrifaction of a man. As the 
article in question is under a glass case, it 
is impossible to arrive at any other Ijmow- 
ledee of its substance, except that gained by 
ocmar examination. 
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THREE months WITH THE 
SHAKERS.^ 

On the mer6 e^omies of Sbakerism I 
sluOl My but little further. With a brief 
notioe of % single additional point, I shall 
leave to the reader's own reflections to fill 
ttfk, if he so eheose, the outlines I have pro- 
jected. 

This point is the complete unit^ boih of 
flan ana of action among the one hundred 
individuals of the supposed Shaker Family. 
A shrewd, sKgoeious man at the head, whose 
mandates are obeyed instantly and without 
appeal — ^he too, enUtled to summon to coun- 
(A and take advantage of the suggestions 
of the wisest and most sagacious of the 
•*1)rethren" — prescribes the various labors to 
be performed, and sees that his prescriptions 
are strictly and full v carried into effect. The 
consequence is, that all, whether men, 
women or children, know precisely what 
their tasks are, and have nothing to do or 
think of but the literal execution of them. 
All the laborers are so regulated, that (vul- 
garly speaking) ** they play into each other's 
hands;'' each department aiding and further- 
ing the rest, and $Xi tending consentaneously 
to the production of a single great profitable 
.result. 

The advanta^^ of such a system is, that 
each individual is as efficient and profitable 
a worker, as though he were personally 
eilted with Jirst rate business capttcitff, 
W hereas if you were to take these hundr^ 
persons, as living and enacting their parts in 
ordinary society, most likely you would not 
find half a doxen out of the hundred, who 
possessed such capacity. Shrewd, "get- 
ahead" business men are extremely rare. 
The m^rity are competent to work and to 
earn more or less money, but not so to use 
their earnings and administer their affairs, 
as to accumulate wealth. Out of the fruits 
of^ieir toil they support, in one way and 
another, themselves and their fiEuniliee ; but, 
as society is now constituted, the rranainder 
of these fruits, and ten times the lareer 
portion of themi go into tin hands of a Urn 



individuals. Th£se are the skilful mfnaj^ers^ 
the keen traffickers, the sagacious business 
men. Tbe^, in number a comparative iew, 
get rich, while the vast majority live Utde 
otherwise than " from hand to mouth.'^ 

Now, as I said, the Shaker system hni the 
advantage of making every individyal an o^ 
cumulator of more or less beyond the costs 
of subsistence, instead of a consumer of hia 
total earnings. All Working accordhig to a 
plan sagaciously devised and skilfully ad- 
justed, the total result is the same, as though 
each individual were an apt, sound business 
man. 

To this may be added, that the Shaker 
family enjoys the immense advanta^ derived 
from an extensive use of labor-saving me^ 
chauism. Whereas the same indivicraalsi^ 
scattered abroad through the ooBtmunity, 
would for the most part be deprived of this 
advantage. 

These hints must suffice touching the 
reasons for. Shaker associations ttnifonnll' 
accumulating wealth. 

I would now offer a few words on th^ 
causes of the strict order and correct morali- 
ty, which previul throughout the Shaker 
body. There is no great mystery ab^ut this 
state of things. The very nature of thdr 
organisation sufficiently explains it.' 

In the first place, there is no competiiioi^ 
of the ordinary kind among the Slhi^ers. 
Their interests are one . and the same, and 
emulation and rivalry, if existing at all, are 
altogether friendly and genial. What a host 
of evils of various sorts they thus escape, 
will appear on a brief consideration of what 
competition is, and what it leads to in ordt- 
nary society. 

Thus among tradesmen or mechanics of 
the same class there is a constant strug^ to 
get the better of each other and secure the 
largest share of the general custom to them- 
selves. That ill will, envy and malice ave 
often the result of this state of things, everj 
body is aware. These cankering passions 
are themselves bad enough, but they mo far 
from being all. Fraud, too, is extensively 
practised. Adulteration of articles on saie 
has become absolutely universal, applying 
not only to all foods and drinks, but to the 
very drugs administered to the sick. An 
act <^ Congress has been passed to stay the 
enormity of this last villainy, but from recent 
reports even this legislative movement would 
seem to have availed little. Intensity of 
c(»9petition induces vendors to use everj 
means to secure patronage, and among othMrt 
extreme cheapness. Such cheapness oannoi 
be afforded without large adulteration oi 
their commodities. 

This same mania for ohei^ess is the 
caus^ of incalculable oppression inflicted h^ 
tbevenion of aianu&eUifcfd goedft <mi their 
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operatiTes. It\g enotigb, in respect to tliid 
matter, to refer to -what is well known to the 
public touching the infamously low prices 
often paid to various classes of our needle- 
women, though the same evil presses with 
greater or less severity on many descriptions 
of labourers besides. From these sources 
flows ah immense amount both of misery 
and suffering in various kinds and of general 
moral depravation. A large troop of the 
bitter and cankering passsions ; wide-reach* 
ing habits of fraud and ch^atery ; and last, 
though not least, intemperance, debauchery, 
licentiousness and prostitution, may be 
traced, through channels direct and cir- 
cuitous, to the same deep, dark poison- 
spring. And all this is apart from the phy- 
sical injury and p^uniary loss attendant on 
the extensive use of adulterated foods^ and 
drinks and ill made, worthless manufactured 
articles. 

The one radical cause of these manifold 
eip3(^ I have stated to be competition. But 
the evils of competition have scarce heea 
tpuehed upon even yet. They appear in 
myriad other forms ; as rivalry under its in- 
numerable aspects ; as ambition personal or 
social ; and, Anally, as a passion for national 
sopremacy. Instead of the prevalence of 
the Christian Law — ^the principle bidding 
each individual to love his neighbor as Him- 
self, or, in other phrase, to regard as a near 
friend and very brother every numan being, 
whether a townsman, a fellow countryman, 
or a denizen of the antipodal regions, and to, 
care ior the best interests of such being as 
truly and practically as for his own ; what 

» do we actually witness ? The universal pre- 
valence and incessant vehement activity of 
bald, wdeapened selfishtiess — a principle, 
which makes the world's teeming societies 
Ishmaelites to the very core. Each struggles 
exclusively fcMr his own individual advance- 
ment, and employs his own superior talent, 
skill and cunning to elevate himself above 
his neighbor, if possible, and make, if prac- 
ticable, his neighbor's capabilities and toils 
tributary to his own supposed advantage. 

, To be distinguished somehow above the 
generality,, whetber by wealth, office, social 
standing, or some one of the myriad species 
of personal consideration — this is the uni- 
versal iMission. It is a passion so intense, 
that, if^it cannot be gratified by fair means, 
so-called; it prompts the use, in cases num- 
berless, of unfair, dishonest, dishonorable 
i^eans, be they what they may. You ni«d 
but glance superficially at public and politi- 
cal life, or at the thousand departments of 
private life, to witness an immense mass of 
vices and crimes, of woes and miseries, 
which are the direct product of this single 
oause. 
But ainbition does not conine itself within 



the boundaries of a single community or 
even country. It often burm f^ a far wider 
theatre, whereon to exhibit its prowess. 
Hence thcidevasiating oareecs of conquerors, 
and of conquering nations. Yes, of the 
wars, which have made of one or another 
region of the earth a smpking, blood-crim- 
soned battle-field, with scarce. an interval 
within human memory, and which, first and 
last, have cut off by untimely, violent deaths 
far more, myriads ^an now inhabit its 
suxiace^ the much greater number have 
sprung from that rivalrous^ ambition of na- 
tions, which, in the last analysis, must be 
traced back to i?uit single principle 0/ compe- 
tition, which, in its lower forms, we behold 
working hourly about us in the shopkeeper, 
in the mechanic, and even in the lady of 
fashion and the sevent^en-years-old odle 
"just out !" Fancy not that this is exag- 
geration. It is bald, simple truth — ^nothing 
more or less or other. Tou rememb^ the 
nursery rhymes, 

** Lu^e strMuns from liUle foantaim Sow, 
Tail (Mklu /pom. UUte aooTBS gnm." 

You know, too, that, standing on a^teamer's 
deck at a certain place in the western por- . 
tion of South America, you might look 
abroad on a shoreless watery expabse, and 
never dream that you were otherwhere thaa 
on mid^Kjean. Yet, if turning your prow 
westward you steam onward a lew days, you 
reach an immense range of sky-piercing 
mounttuns. And in some crevice oT that 
range you find a plash of water, which you 
mi^t perhaps cover with your hat. In that 
vxiter-plash you behold the origin of that 
liquid tossing world, in which old Ocean 
recognises the noblest of all hia million ^- 
butaries I 

In this example witness what is, afler all, , 
but a feeble illustration of the magnitude, 
number and importance oi the consequences, 
that flow from the ' familiar principle of 
competition. Imagine then, if you can, 
what must infallibly be the favorable changes 
in the morality, the order wid the happiness 
of the world, if this princi|^e were swept 
completely out of existence. 

Jt is so among the Shakers, as I have. 
already remarked. Competition exists ik^ 
among them, since their in/teresis are in all 
respects identical. They are " many mem- 
bers" indissolubly united in **one body." 
Though performing different offices, these 
offices are all alike essential to Uie unitary 
weal, and as such ihey are nnsmimoosly 
recognised. Nor is there the least room for 
rivalry of any other descrxpticm, or for 
jealousy, envy, and their hke, since all 
stand on the same platform of equality m 
rights, in privileges^ and in whatever enjoy- 
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ments obtain among them. True,, there is 
a seeming excepilon in the case of the four 
JElders and Eloeresses, but even this would 
alter but little the main fact. And the 
exception is rather apparent than real. For 
these leaders labor at the same vocations, 
Mid with the same regularity, as the 
brethren and sisters at large. ;From my 
own experience in fact, I should think they 
were the hardest workers in the community. 
In food, in dres^ and in every other par- 
ticular of life, thej enjoy no advantage 
whatever oyer a single other individual. 
As to spending mioney frAn the \initar^ 
fon^g, I know not precisely what their 
personal riglits may be. But, as a matter 
of fact, they do not spend such money for 
individual purposes. Indeed* there is no 
way, in which thev can so expend it. Their 
£b(m, clothing and general subsistence are 
provided out of the common funds, and 
precisely such is the case with all the others. 
Save in two or three items, then, they are 
im an exact equa.ity with the members 
gdn^ally. These items consist in leading 
the worship, in giving general orders about 
labor, in hearing confessions ; and in sdm, 
administering the functions of government 
according to rules long ago established. 
Thus in addition to laboring with the hands 
like the rest, they uitderlie the cares, 
anxieties, toils and responsibilities of gov- 
ernment. In my own vie v^ their position is 
less desirable than that of the others, since 
with great additional burdens, they 'have no 
eomp#nsation unless they can find it in these 
burdens themselves. There is no occasion 
for enlarging on this topic. It is obvious 
how competiti(m is done away in Shaker- 
dom, and with the cause the multiform 
effects must vanish also. 

And here comes in the consideration of 
another point, though on this I can here say 
but a word. Poverty in all its forms and 
degrees is unknown among the Shakers. 
Abundance, and even wealth, are universal, 
and of consequence the ample enjoyment by 
every individual of all life's material neces- 
saries and comforts. And this, too, not for 
the time present exclusively, while health 
and vigor for toil yet remain, but even in 
extreme age and second childhood, or in 
case of sickness, whether temporary or life- 
long. The Shaker has no anxiety about the 
future. He has before him no vision of 
famine, nakedness and houselessness, or 
the (so deemed) disgraceful alternative of 
the Almshouse. He labors regularly while 
health and years permit, knowing the 
while that when helplessness through in- 
firmity or years shall arrive, he is not only 
entitled by Shaker law and usage to a sup- 
port and all requisite care until death, but 
that he will un£Bulingly receive all ^is,*^ 



rendered, too, not grudgingly, but freely 
and with a* kindly willingness. It should 
be chronicled to the honor of the Shakers, 
that their treatment of sickness and helpless 
age, is thorou^ly and altogether admirable. 
The tendance in such cases is that of affec- 
tionate brothers and sisters. 

Now put these two things together — a 
pr^ent absence of matorial want in its 
every shape, and a presetit abundance of all 
the material indispen sables and comforts 
of life, together with an absence of all 
solicitude about future subsistence and an 
undoubting assurance of future support and 
requisite care in all imaginable eiroum* 
stances, — and what an incalculable influence 
must be exerted thereby on the feelings, the 
principles and the moral state of men? 
W ho ^ does not know what an eternally 
gnawing worm at the core of human happi- 
ness is poverty, — especially in its severest 
degrees ? Who does not know how incom- 
parable with present serenity, peace and 
enjoyment are goading anxieties about the 
prospective support of ourselves and the 
dear ones dependent upon us? And who 
has not seen again and again what terrible 
temptations keen penury offers to the perpe- 
tration of a thousand various crimes, and to 
the plunging into manifold vices. destructive 
of both body and soul ? Fraud, underhand 
practices, theft, robbery, burglary, and 
arson; prostitution partial and entire; in- 
temperance with the throng of leprous mis- 
chiefs that accompany and follow it ; and 
finally, a host of money-getting vocations 
and services too infamous even for descrip- 
tion ; all may be seen, at one time or 
another, starting directly forth from grind- 
ing poverty, especially when coupled witli 
solicitude about the future. Could you, at 
one blow, strike out of existence poverty 
present and prospective, and substitute for it 
ample abundance, together with the full 
assurance that this abundance shall be co- 
enduring with life ; you would at once dry 
up one of the chiefest fountains of human 
degradation, misery and wo ; a fountain co- 
eval with human history, and coextensive 
with earth's habitable regions. A little 
reflection will make this so manifest to the 
reader, that my enlarging upon it were 
entirely superfluous. 

Now, as we have seen before, poverty and 
solicitude about the future, are utterly 
banished from Shakerdom, and in thfeir 
place exist present plenty, coupled with en- 
tire absence of anxieties about the time to 
come. Of consequence the causes, which 
produce so vast an amount of the world's 
moral depravation and misery have among 
them no existence. No wonder, that order 
and peace and correct morals prevail uni- 
versally through their families. 
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Kovf in the absence of c<ma9etUi9n and 
poverty, with the infinitelj mverae evils 
^winff directly therefrom, as I have above 
pcmited ont, I think we witness the principal 
causes of the desirable and praiseworthy 
<!^iaracieri8tic8 of Shaker life. I cannot be- 
lieve these characteristics nave any indisso* 
Inble eonnezicm with their religious special- 
ties either theoretic or practical, or with that 
secular feature so * objectionable to many, 
their celibacy. Neither do I think it essen* 
tial te their present thriving, that literary 
and Beientific and artistic culture should l>e 
so utterly ignored. Were they to devote to 
manual toil precisely the number of hours 
they now do, and sequestrate for the culture 
above named the six evenings now given to 
an eternal reiteration of services, which 
^winci secure any benefit, a change infinitely 
£[>r the hetter would ensue, yet without the 
loss of any now exbting ^ood. 

I might go further. Why labor so many 
hours per £em, as now, when thousands of 
dollars are yearly added to invested funds 
ahveady vast, and doing no iota of good to one 
living human creature? Why not conse- 
orate a portion of these hours to the acquisi- 
4ion of knowledge — a species of vested funds, 
irtiich not only cannot possibly be lost or lie 
idfe, bnt which benefit their possessor and 
all about him now, and will benefit him and 
Others eternally ? No valid otjection can be 
urged against this change, but a host of most 
eogent arguments in its favor. 
(To b« coBtiBU^d.) 



LINES TO THREE YOUNG 
LADIES. 

FROM WHOM THE AUTHOR RECEIVSn (ANONY- 
MOUSLY) THREE SUGAR KISSES. 

TlMolu to tliose fidr oii«8, those three channiDg Miises, 
A thouf and warm thanks, and a kiss, for theh: kksee ; 
Xhough their namet he concealed, and I'd ne'er seen tiieir 

facfs, 
StiU, all know that sweet things, can hnt come from sweet 

place»— 
As the leares of the rose, hy their fragrance and hue, 
We may tell from which flow'r and of what stem they 

grew— 
So I, my dear maids, were I hiind, yet still from 
The sweet tosfe of these kisses, could tell whence they 

eome. 
And my Ups and my heart ah I how grateful they'd be, 
Vvn tat one single kiss I — ^how much more then for 

fhrut^ 
Aad eMOd you hut know half the Joy they impart— ^ 
Scarce toaohing my fgktA lipe,^ they sank to my heart. 
There, with their fitir donors, they all softly rest, 
Both kifsei, and Mlwea elaep'd ift my fowl breaet 



A DEFENCE OF BACK- 
BITINO. 

[The following essay is from the Pennsvl' 
vania Gazette, No. 197 — Monday, August &, 
to September 7, 1732. It was ]jrobably 
written by Franklini whose style it much 
resembles.] 

^ fmpla snh didoi melle Tenena laleot.**-— Om. 
**Nat<Httm ezpeliae forea lloet ueqve reewret"— Hoa. 

There is scarce one thing ea generally 
spoke against and at the same tiiBe ao 
universaTly practised as oenture or IxiekbUimg* 
All divines have condemned it, all reliffioBC 
have forbid it, all writers of morality oaTe 
endeavoured to disoountmiance it, and all 
men hate it at all times, except only wh«& 
they have occasion to make use of it. For 
my part, after having frankly deelared it wm 
my opinion, that the genenu eondenmaiiott 
it meets with process only from a con^ 
sciousness in most people that they haiw 
rightly incurred and deserved it, I smdl, m 
a very feariess, impudeni manner, take 
up&i me to oppose the universal vogue of 
mankind in all ages, and say as much La 
behalf and vindication of this decried yirtao 
as the usual vacancy in your paper will 
admit. 

I have called it a virtue and shall take 
the same method to prove it such at we 
commonly use to demonstrate any other 
action 6r habit to be a virtue, that is hj 
showing its usefulness and the great geod xt 
does to society. What can be said to the 
contrary has been already said by every 
body, and indeed it is so little to the por* 
pose that anybody might easily s&y it : bitl 
the path I mean to tread has. hitherto been 
trod by nobody ; if, therefore, I should meet 
with the difficulties usual in tracing new 
roads and be in some places a little at loes» 
the candour of the reader will the more 
readily excuse me. 

The first advantage I shall mention from 
the free practice of censure or backbiting is, 
that it is frequently the means of preventing 
powerful politic ill-designing men from 
growing too popular for the safety of a 
state. Such men are always setting tiieir 
best actions to view, in order to establish 
confidence and trust, and establish a party ; 
they endeavour to shine with fi^se or bor- 
rowed merit and carefully conceal their real 
demerit (that they fear to be evil-spoken of 
is evident from their striving to cover every 
ill with a specious i»*etense) ; but all-ex- 
amining censure with her hundred eyes and 
her thousand tongues, soon discovers, and 
as speedily divulges, in all quarters, even the 
least crime or foible that is a part of their 
true oharacter. This clips the wiags eC 
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thekr Mift>iUoB, urtrttk^Ufi Hieir oauoe fttid 
party, and reduces them to the necessit^r of 
dropping their pernictoue designs springing 
from a violent thirst of honor and power ; or 
if that thirst is unquenchable, thei^ are 
obliged to enter into a course of true virtue, 
without which, real grandeur is not to be 
attaioAd. 

Again, th6 common practice of censure is 
a mighty restraint upon the actions of every 
private man ; it greatly assists our other- 
wise weak resolutions of living virtuously. 
What will the "world sat/ of me if I act thus f 
is often a reflection strong enough to enable 
OS to resist the most powerful temptation to 
vice or folly. This preserves the integrity 
of the wavering, the hone&ty of the covetous, 
the sanctity of some of tne religious and 
the chastity of all virgins. And, indeed, 
when people once become regardless of 
censure, they are arrived at a pitch of impu- 
denee little inferior to the contempt of all 
laws, human and divine. 

The common practice of censure is also 
exceedingly serviceable in helping a man to 
the knowledge of himself; a piece of 
knowledge highly necessary for all, but 
acquired by vei^ few, because very few 
sufficiently regard and value the censure put 
by others on their actions. There is hardly 
such a thing as a friend sincere or rash 
enough to acquaint us freely with our faults ; 
nor will any but an enemy tell us of what 
we have done amiss to our faces ; and 
enemies meet with litte credit in such cases, 
for we believe they speak from malice and 
ill-will : thus we might always live in the 
bHndest ignorance of our own folly, and, 
while every body reproached us in their 
hearts, might think our conduct irreproach- 
able ; but thanks to Providence (that has 
given evei^ man a natural inclination to 
backbite his neighbour), we now hear of 
♦many things said ©/* us that we shall never 
hear said to us ; (for out of good-will to us, 
or ill-will tor those that have spoken ill of us, 
every one is willing enough to tell us how 
we are censured by others), and we have 
the advantage of mending our manners 
aooordingly. 

Another vast benefit arising from the 
common practice of backbiting is, that it 
helps exceedingly to a thorough knowledge 
of mankind, a science the most useful of all 
sciences. Could we come to know no man 
of whom we had not a particular experience, 
our sphere of knowledge of this sort would 
certainly be narrow and confined, and yet 
at the same time, must have cost us very 
dear. For the crafty tricking villain would 
have a vast advantage over the honest un de- 
signing part of men, when he might cheat 
and abuse every one he dealt with, if 
none would take the liberty to characterize 



him among (hekr aequaintftBee behind his 
back. 

Without sayins any more in its behalf^ I 
am able to challenge all the orators or 
writers in the worid to show (with solid 
reason] that the few trifling inconveniences 
attendmg it, bear any proportion to these 
vast benefits! and I will venture to assert to 
their noses that nothing Irouid be more 
absurd or pernicious than a law against 
bkckbiting, if such a law eould possibly 
take effect; since it would undoubtedly be 
the greatest encouragement to vice that ever 
vice met with, and do more towards in- 
creasing it than would the abolishing of all 
other laws whi^ver. 

I might likewise have mentioned the 
usefulness of censure in society, as it is a 
certain and an equal punishment for such 
follies and vices, as the common laws either 
do not sufficiently punish or have provided 
no punishment for. I might have observed 
that were it not for this we should find the 
number of some sorts of criminals increased 
to a degree sufficient not only to infest, but 
even to ovierthrow all good and civil conver- 
sation : but it is endless to enumerate every 
particular advantage arising from this 
glorious virtue ! a virtue which, whoever 
exerts, must have the largest share of public 
spirit and self-denial, the highest benevo- 
lence and regard to the good of others, since 
in this he entirely sacrifices his own interest, 
making not only the person he accuses but 
all that hear him his enemies ; for all that 
deserve censure (which are by far the 
greatest number), bate the censorious ; 

Thftt dangerous weapon, Wit, 
Frightens a villain when a few you hit : 
Whip but a cur, as you ride through the town, 
And stndgfat his fellow-cnrs the quarrel own : 
Each tcnare or fool that's conscious of a crime, 
Tho' he 'scapes now, loolcs for 't another time. 

A virtue decried by all that fear it, but a 
strong presumption of the innocence of them 
that practice it, for they cannot be en- 
couraged to offend for the least prospect of 
favor or impunity; their faulte or tailings 
will certainty meet with no quarter from 
others. And whoever practices the con- 
trary, always endeavouring to excuse and 
palliate the crimes of others, may naturally 
be suspected to have some secret darling 
vice, which he hopes will be excused him in 
return. A virtue 1 which, however, ill 
people may load it with the opprobrius 
names of Calumny, Scandal, and Deira<^ion, 
and I know not. what ; will still remain a 
virtue, a bright, shining, solid virtue of 
more real use to mankind than all the other 
virtues put together ; and indeed it is the 
mother or protectress of them all, as well as 
the enemy, the destructress of all kinds <^ 
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yioe. A virtae, innatelj, aecessarily and. 

essentialljr so ; for — ^but, dear reader, large 
folio volumes, closely yrrittea, would scarce 
be sulficient to coutain all the praise due to 
it. I shall offer you at present only one 
more convincing argument in its behalf, 
namely, that you would not have had the 
satisfaction of seeing this disclosure so 
skort as I shall ihake it, were it not for the 
just fear I have of incurring your ceHsure^ 
should I continue 'to be troublesome by 
extending it to a greater length. 



THE "OARPENTERE'S WIF." 

flOLT ntOM CBAuonu 

To«m^ ab^ was, and foir— bedwkt with taste ; 

A sUken girdle apann'd her taper waift, 

Whence fpnmg her bodice, and thence, Karoe rqnretty 

Still roee and fell her evw^hnsy breast. 

Below there spread as white and fresh a smock, 

As milk in pail at early crow of cock; 

And oTer that a kirtle loosely n^'d. 

Where formal creases marked the recent ibid. 

Her comely neck was curred, in pride of (dace, 

To bear the burthen of so bright a &ce. 

Though trimly bound beneath a kerchief gay. 

Some wayward lock would strive to get astray, 

And shade a brow, high-arch'd and well defined. 

Where lurk'd an eye, most wanton of its kiud. 

Her mouth was sweet as is the breath of May, 

Or hoard of apples hid in uew<mown hay; 

Its dimpled smile broke Joyous on the sight, 

Like the gold coin, new-minted, springs to light 

No frolic colt that gambols on the green. 

Or any kid that erer yet was seen. 

So toy'd with time and dallied with the day, 

Which merry laughter gaily snatched away. 

Though coarse her gown, and humble though her state. 

Lucky the wight who had her to his mate : 

Whatever his rank, thrice hai^y were the pair — 

fit Ibr a king— she was so dainty fidr. 
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EMPEROR 
SIA.» 



OF RUS- 



EPIGRAM ON THE BRONZE 
HORSE.* 

(from the FRENCH.) 

Proud monument, thou art an ut^eless thing. 

Thy ranity endearours quite in yain 

To swell the glory of our hero-king. 

Who knew so well to fight, so well to reign ; 

What boots it on the borders of the Seine 

We see his liAOike efflgy dispUyed! 

We make him not the theme of our discourse ; 

Of the Fourth Henry not a word is said, 

n>e <Mdy mention made is of the horse. 



* A statue in ParlA, bearing a representation of Henry 
lY. and famous for the excelleucy with which the horse has 



Constantine would have been the rightfiil 
successor of Alexander, the most powerfiil 
friend and enemy of Napoleon I, But he 
renounced the crown of the Czars while his 
elder brother was living,, and preferred to 
dwell in Poland with the Princess de 
Lowicz. Nicholas, the present Emperor 
was the youngest of the three brothers ; and 
considering the renunciation of Constantine 
as doubtfiu, he sent an aid-de-camp to his 
brother upon the demise of Alexander, 
apprising lum of the event, and instructing 
his messenger to salute Constantine as 
Emperor. Nicholas durst not mount the 
throne without a more formal relinquish- 
ment on the part of Constantine than a 
mere verbal renunciation. 

Constantine, when the envoy had spoken, 
was the victim of a dreadful fury. His pas- 
sions had always been ungovernable, until 
the Princess de Lowicz had succeeded in 
taming him in some measure. lie had, 
indeed, been called " the wild beast." 
Between the desire to reign, and the shame 
of violating a promise which had been 
voluntarily made, he was the prey of con- 
tending emotions. lie orderea every one 
out of the chamber. No one ventured to 
utter a syllable in his presence during his 
ungovernable rage. At the end of two 
hours he ^rew oalm. The door was opened. 
The furniture had been broken, the mir- 
rors shattered to atoms, and the tapestry 
and paintings torn, and cut in pieces. 
When he issued forth, he beheld the princess 
in an attitude of supplication, beseeching 
him to accept the imperial diadem. His 
face was at. length tranquil. He approached 
the princess, and taking her hand, said; 
*' Bo composed, madame, you will never 
reign.'' Sabouroff, the envoy of Nicholas, 
returned to the capital of Czars and reported 
the result of his mission. 

Nicholas now saw no obstacle in his way. 
He determined to be Emperor, and ordered 
preparations to be maue for his corona- 
tion. Yet, being at times uneasy and fear- 
ful7 because tho faithful old officers of the 
empire would have preferred to witness the 
coronation of the rightful heir, he urged his 
elder brother to be present on the occassion 
at Moscow. He was not a usurper, and he 
really desired to remove all cause of sus- 
picion. 

On the morning of the day appointed, Con- 
stantine descended from a common carriage, 
at the palace, attended onljr by an aid-de- 
camp. Nicholas, radiant with smiles, ran 

* Translated from the Midoirt Dix Am of Iionis Blako. 
Sire Vols. Paris. 
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to lilm ; bat bit t arprise wm gre*t to bear | 
the Grand Bake Constantiiie declare, in a I 
dry tone, that he came only to assist at the 
ceremony ; and that it was his intention to 
set out for Poland a^in that yery evening. 
To increase the embarrassment, Nicholas 
had to apprise his brother that the prepara- 
tions haa not been completed, and that the j 
coronation could not take place for six days. 
Upon hearing this, Constantine expressed . 
his discontent with great freedom, and even | 
with grossness of language : but always 
declaring that he resigned his right to the 
. throne. | 

"^ The news of the arrival of Constantine at I 
Moscow spread through the city, and pro- 
duced much agitation among the old Kus- 
sians — men of long beards — ^who repeated 
his name with a sombre enthusiasm. 

To charm the leisure of the ^* savage 
Duke,'' Nicholas ordered magnificent miB- 
tary manoeuvres every day near Moscow, 
and accompanied his brother to witness 
them. On one of these occasions, Constan- 
tino rode away abruptly from Nicholas, and 
the thousands and tens of thousands of the 
people followed him, shouting his name, 
while the Emperor found himself accom- 
panied by no other escort than the diplo- 
matic corps. In tliis* manner Nicholas was 
continually devoured by chagrin. 

Constantine, one day, heard the workmen 
at the church say that Nicholas had ordered 
three thrones to be erected for the coronation 
— one for each of the brothers, and one for 
their mother. From that moment, the 
^^sauvag^* exhibited a profound alteration 
of features. On the morning of the corona- 
tion day, Nicholas and his brother des- 
cended to the place du Kremlin to view as 
usual the parade. It chanced that the first 
soldiers passing in review made part of the 
regiment of which Constantine was the 
nominal chief. The title of chief of a regi- 
ment in Russia is purely honorary, and is 
conferred '6ven on pnncesses. Hence one in 
that relation may not command. Therefore 
the emotion was startling, when Constantine 
was seen to place himself in the rear of 
marshal Sacken, and to the rieht of the 
first grenadier of the second Tine. The 
agitation was immense. In view were many 
thousands of people, waiting to witness the 
ceremonies attending the coronation. The 
Emperor, at the extremity of the place du 
Kremlin;, looked on, anparently unmoved, 
but with a heart full ot trouble. Constan- 
tine traversed the ground, mockingly keeping 
his place with the regiment. But when he 
arrived before the Emperor, before whom 
all the troops were to f^s, he elevated his 
hand respectfully for a military salute. 
Nicholas seised his arm; and Constantine 
bowed down and kissed the hand of his 



brotiier, now his master. Their arms were 
thrown open, and they affectionately em- 
braced each other. The military spectators 
shed many tears, and the peo|de uttered 
prolonged acclamations. 

At U19 charch, Constantine rejected the 
throne prepared for him, and ranged himself 
noodestly at the side of the Grand Duke 
Michel. Never was an imperial investi- 
ture more teaching and mote heroic. 

What is the mission of Nicholas? To 
startle the world with the news of his having 
marched 300,000 men to Constantinople- 
being now within ten days march of it — and 
of having the British and French fleets 
entrapped inextricably in the Black Sea ? 



LINES TO 



how, Lore, could I tolerste 
That pitOees award of Fate, 

Which bade me fiKnn thy dear side sever, 
And say to thee «< fiueweU foreTert" 

1 know not how events might tnm-^ 
Whether the sad fonereal nm 
WbuM soon the m<Mrtal ashes hold, 
Of one unseasonably old. 

Because his Sun was struck fh>m heaven, 

And he to cold and darkness given; 

Or whether life would linger on, 

With growth and bloom and fresjbness gone ; 

And he stand like a blasted tree, 

Which still successive seasons see 

Outstretch its branches on the air, 

All naked, verdurdess and bare ; 

No sap through Its shrunk vesf els stealing. 

No bud one eign of life revealing. 

Waiting the hour, when slow decay 

Shall waste its dead, dry bulk away! 

But well I know, the dismal day, 
That plucked me from thy side away. 
Would shroud me in a denser gloom, 
Than ever hung around the tomb! 
For they, trom whom the vital spark 
Is gone, fed not the hideous dark 
That wraps their narrow boose,— bat they 
Who stiU b<^old the light of day, 
(Otnaiwrcd day)— yet whose soul's light 
Is quenched in everlasting night, — 
These grofe in depths of polar i^ocmo. 
With ne'er a blade of vernal bloom; 
But where eternal winter reigns 
0*er tfoundless, fteeaing, i^ plains! 
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The Barclays of Boston. By Mrs. Hakkison Obat Ons. 
Ticknor, Reed A Fields: Boston, 1854. 

— We can readily believe what we have 
heard of the reception of this yolumo in 
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Bo««ieii--tbftt ^* it west off like hot etikm." 
Tbe troth is, the writ^ has kmg been one of 
the notabilities of the *' American Athens ;" 
the mosl; agreeable of extstiag widows ; and 
for long years one of the luichallengeable 
leaders of the world of fashion. Any 
movement of hers would have produced a 
seaaaiion^ No wonder, then, that a book 
q%xiA tolerably written and possessing eon- 
siderable interest as a stoij, should have 
created quite %/un^e, especialW among her 
town's people. Not, howcTer, that it is void 
of entertainment even to the general reader. 
It is not very prc^ound or int^iae, or 
leavened with much either of philosophic or 
noetio genius. Perhaps it may be most 
ntlv characterised, as a lively, charming, 
vrell adjusted pitcc of gossip, or rather series 
of gossipings,— just such as, we suppose, 
mi^ht flow from the lips of the fair autnoress 
while exercising her r^Uj as racoTt^eu^^ and 
conversationist. Tried by this standard, it 
may be pronounced a ver^ successful per- 
formance. There are in it numerous re- 
marks on American society and usages so 
sagacious and valuable, that we could wish 
our fjeople universally might " read, ponder 
and inwardly digest," not forgettine above 
all to apply them to practice. We notice 
some vernal errors, such as employing the 
terms** lay" and "laid," instead of **lie" 
and **lay," Ac., &c., but on the whole the 
style is pure as well as vivacious. We 
trust the authoress will repeat her pleasant 
experiment. 

It comes to us from W. S. Martien, Chest- 
nut street. 

The Lamplighter. Jbhn P. Jevett k Co.: Boston, 
1854. 

— Notwithstanding the odd title of this 
boolr, and the further oddity of its having 
no line of preface or introduction, and no 
author's name, we can promise the reader 
a tale of considerably more than average 
power and interest. We have found in it 
uncommon vigor of diaracterization ; in- 
cidents strongly fastening the attention; 
and a style at once clear and fluent, force- 
ful and graphic. Nor is it to i4« an objec- 
tion, that m its machinery and mode of 
development, the story has a somewhat 
old-fashioned air. In short, it Exhibits more 
the air and tone of the romance than the 
novel, using these terms technically. For 
ourselves, we like occasionally—in fact 
pretty often — ^to encounter a tale woven out 
of uncommon, instead of the common, every^ 
day incidents of life. The latter we have 
continually without resorting to books. For 
the former we must be mainly indebted to 
the-fictionist. 

On the whole, then, we can cordially 
reoommend this volume to the leader* It 



comei to us front W, tB. ICarfticli, COievlMt 
street 

Hot Corn, Ac. Bj Soloh BoiBmov. Dewltt ft DftTea- 
port: New York, 1854. 

— Though it IS now too late to subserve the 
purpose of calling phblic attention to this 
volume, since it has, some thne sinqe, passed 
into the hands of thousands of reiiders, yet 
we may enjoy the satisfaction of adding our 
own hearty commendations to those it has 
already called forth in such sincerity and 
profusion. In fact we rarely, very rarely, 
meet with four hundred duodecimo pages, 
comprising eo much instruction of vital 
moment in a form so intensely interesting. 
Never assuredly was a volume penned, 
which inculcatea total abstinence so strongly 
by picturing the perils and enormities of 
intemperance, with the multitudinous throng 
of vices, . crimes and pangs in every kind, 
that infallibly follow in its train. Could 
Sodom and Gomorrah have circled with 
their walls scenes more hideous, revolting, 
and woe-brimming, than every night's stars 
look down upon in New York T iSie wrongs 
perpetrated on defenceless women of tul 
ages, the cruelty and depravation vrrought 
upon helpless childhood, are alone enough 
to ** call aown the avenging thunder" on me 
actors. 

The writer has done a work of inestima- 
ble utility by bringing out into noonday 
facts of actusd, every day occurrence. AU 
remedy is out of the question without an 
exact, complete knowledge of the disease. 
This- knowledge our author has procured for 
us at the cost of great toil, heart-harrowings 
without measure, and no small absolute 
peril to limb and life. For this the world 
owe him heartiest thanks and amplest 
applause. And yet will it be qredlted, that 
twaddlers and bigots not a few are found, 
who condemn the author as guilty of impro- 
priety for bringing such scenes befoTe the 
reader ^ What would these **purists" have? 
To ignore these abominations does not extir- 
pate them ? Shall hell run riot unchecked, 
because its name sounds harshly to ** ears 
polite ?" The purity, that can be corrupted 
oy descriptions of vice, with its intrinsic 
odiousness and its horrible consequences, is 
not worth attempting to save. It is cor- 
rupted already. Out upon such foul-minded 
fault-finders, and all honor to our frankly 
outspeaking author, who has done for us a 
work so difficult and so pressingly import- 
ant. We trust a pen, wnich has wrought 
such magical eficcts here, will not long con- 
tinue unemployed. 



HelllehfMnpe. Bj W. OnxOM 
Add: New York, 1854. 
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— This Revolutionary tale, with which 
H. 0. Baird has favored iis» we Mgard as 
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decidedly among our author's ablest irorks. 
II eentMDS some Ikir detineations of ebarao* 
ter, and the incidents of the narradye are, 
fm the whole, suffioiently interesting to keep 
<rar attention awake to the close. The 
partisan war of the Oarolinas, which con- 
stitutes his th^ne, affords the romancer 
scenes and topics c^ the finest description. 
Tlumgh oar aathor may not haye made of 
lAiem the l»eit oonoeiyame use, jet he has 
done well enough to deserve Our cordial 
ilianks, and these we would frankly render. 
Could he but subject his facile profuseness 
te a fourfold diMloHon, the quartesience 
thus eyolved would be admirable. But i^as ! 
his abnormal superabundance and ease of 
production, coupled with the mania of hurry , 
epidemic amongst us, leave us slender hope 
of this. Consequently Mr. Simms must 
forego his aspirations to the rank of a ^rst- 
dass fictionist and content himself with a 
place considerably lower. 

Nevertheless as he claims the possession 
of a vigorous will, we will not fMronounce the 
above hope utterly desperate. 



SANSSOUOI. 

Mr. Park Benjamii/g Lecture on the RidiculooB in Life 
— was delivered on Thursday evening, the 
9th instant, to a large audience. The night 
was very inclement, and Mr. Benjamin al- 
luded, before commencing his lecture, to the 
number present on such an evening as being 
the greatest compliment that had been paid 
him during his present visit to Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Benjamin in opening bis lecture 
stated his belief that the faculty of perceiving 
the ridiculous was a rare one ; in this we 
think that he is in error, believing that 
those who do not possess it are the ex- 
ceptions among men. He doubted whether 
its possession was a desirable gift, as tend- 
ing to introduce thoughts upon the most 
solemn occasions in liu). Numerous anec- 
dotes, exceedingly well, told, were inter- 
spersed through the lecture, of which our 
readers may take the following as specimens, 
accompanied with our regret that in retail- 
ing them we cannot give some idea of the 
inimitable manner in which Mr. Benjamin 
delivered them. 

A drunken man was found lying in the 
gutter by a benevolent person, who endea- 
voured to rouse him up by the enquiry, 

♦* What are you doing here V* 

*' I made an appointment to meet a person 
here," was the rc^ly. 

An Irishman 'leaning against a lamp-post 
in front of a house, from which a funeral was 
issuing, was asked who was dead. 



" I don't know exaetiy,^ was his answer, 
** bttt I bdieve it is the gentleman in the 
eoffin." 

A coloured store*keeper in one of the At- 
lantic cities took a tnp to the springs ia 
sununer, leaving his partner to attend to the 
business aiSsirs of the firm. On arriving at 
Buffido, he thought he would enquire, by 
means of the telegraph, how their conoerne 
were getting on, and accordingly he despatch- 
ed the enquiry over the wires, "How t» 
thines ?" to which his partner promptly re- 
plied, " Thin^ is fine,'' which so satisfied 
the trayeller that he prolonged the time of his 
trip, but returning home, he found his store 
dosed, the goods sold off, and the partner 
departed with the proceeds and the traveller's 
wife. 

The cream of the whole lecture was the 
anecdote of the Frenchman who preferred 
Talma's performance of Macbeth to Kean's, 
for this among other reasons, that Keaa 
cried out, before commencing the fight with 
Macduff, 

'*Gome on, Macduff, 
And damned be he who first cries Hold, enough V* 

Whereas, Talma's readihg was 

«< Come on, Macduff, 
And damned be he who first cries hold !" >^ 

and when M^duff runs him through the 
body adding the " Enough !"—<* for why," 
said the Frenchman, " should Macbeth cry 
enough until he have got him f " 

This was admirably told in ^e best bad 
English conceivable. 

The lecture afforded complete satisfaction, 
and was vmrmly applauded. 

March Fashions. 
— Scott^s Mirror of Fashion contains the 
following advices of the last European 
fashions : — ** Coiffures are of various forms 
and colors. Gold, silver, flowers, fruits and 
ribbons. Generally speaking, they are not 
as large as they were last year. Many 
ladies, particularly those with dark hair, 
have inaugurated this year a simple though 
very rich coiffure, consisting or studs of 
diamonds, of pearls, placed, as if planted, 
all around thfeir head. At the last ball of 

Tuilleines, Mrsf -- — A , of New York, 

wore among her fine dark hair thirty-two 
stars of diamonds, with which her hair 
seemed spotted as the sky above us on a 
dark night. 

*' The gentlemen's style of dressing is 
still very simple. The black or blue cloth 
dress coat is always the most fashion- 
able. The black dress coat is lined with 
watered silk of the same color. The blue 
cloth dress coat is lined with satin of the 
darkest blue, and the bttttona are plain gold 
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without the tlightest oniAment. The collar 
Ml short, the revers small, the sleeves large 
and without cuflfe. The vraist is exact to 
tii6 form of the person^ and the ^irts of a 
moderate size. The waist-coats are made of 
white marseilles or white watered silk. 
Some elegant beattx of Paris have inaugu- 
rated the white velvet, eith^ as pure as 
snow, or spotted with some flowers or em- 
broideries. Black cloth pantaloons scUin de 
lame, of brilliant shade and tight to the 
fimn without straps. Boots are quite 
abandoned for parties. They are replaced 
^ther by gaiters, made in the style of 
pumps, wi& mock silk stocking, or by 
genume pumps, with light black silk stock- 
ings. White mustin scarf, with a very 
small gauze in front. The shirt collars are 
left either standing or folded down around 
the scarf. The shirts are made of very rkh 
materials, of the finest linen, with horiz<mtal 
plaits, and manv with embroidered bosoms, 
m the shape of a cheol^ table for playing 
trie trac" 

Origia of the word << Tontine.'' 

— Tontine comes from Tontino, a Jew, who 
lived in the city of Florence, and was cele- 
brated through Europe for his knowledge in 
speculation and finance, and to whom a 
former Emperor of Germany was obliged to 
have recourse for a new object of finance — 
having exhausted every resource in the 
empire by the prosecution of a bloody war. 
Tontino was consulted in behalf of the 
Emperor. He projected and brought in his 
scheme which was accepted. His plan was 
to open a subscription on life, and that the 
sum subscribed snould be foreoer given, in 
consideration of which, tlie government was 
to pay 10 per cent, to the subscribers' lives 
for seventy years and no longer. His pro- 
ject was received with avidity, and the 
Emperor's finances were on a better footing 
than at any time before. But it was found 
at a certain number of years, that the deaths 
of subscriptions amounted to 20 per cent., 
and at the end of seventy years the sub- 
scribers bein^ all dead^ the money was 
retained in the hands of government. — 
Philadelphia Freeman^s Jownpal, of Feb. 
29th, 1792. 

George Sand 

— has published a letter in relation to her 
Biography by Eugene de Mirecourt. She 
says among other things, " My name is itot 
Mary. I was not born in 1805, but in 1804. 
My grandmother never lived at Abbaye-aux- 
Bois. My father was not a Colonel. I did 
not ride and shoot at the age of fifteen — I 
was at school then. My husband was 
neither old nor bald : he was twenty-seven, 
and hsA plenty of hair.'' 



— Surnames do not always go by oon- 
traries, in spite of James and Hi^race Smith. 
We see in a New York paper that one Farao 
is an express forwarder to all parts of the 
globe, and that an omnibus proprietor pos- 
sesses the appropriate name of Fiekup, 

We observed lately a sign in* this ci^: 
** Telfer, Engraver," As mfer or TaOU/er^ 
means Ir<ni-cuUer, we have her^ also a most 
apt surname. The engraver was possibly 
ignorant of* his following the same calliAg, 
or something similar to the one, that had 
gained his remote Norman ancestor that ^ 
name which his descendant still bears. 

'Qema of American Oratory. 

— A correspondent of Bizarre, who'b in the 
habit of attending public meetings, and 
taking notes of the most brilliant passages, 
asserts that he lately heard the following : 

1. At the meeting at the Exchange on the 
Erie troubles. 

"We wuz determined to maintain the 
soverenity of Fennsylvaney, and we done it." 

2. At the meeting at the Museum respect- 
ing the North Pennsylvania Railroad. 

" When our merchants came to towniihey 
found that this man, when, in the Legisla- 
ture, had voted against the North Branch 
Canal, and they said to him, * We won^t buy 
none of your goods.' " 

A Marriage Announcement in the last Century. 

— From the Pennsylvania Chronicle of Sept. 
5th, 1768. 

BoRDENTOWN, Sept. 3. 
On Thursday last, Francis Hopkinson, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, was joined in the 
Velvet Bands of Hymen, to Miss Nancy 
Borden, of this place, a Lady amiable both 
for her internal as well as external accom- 
plishments, and in the words of a celebrated 
poet : 

<< Without all shining, and within all white ; 
Pure to the sense, and {^easing to the sight.** 

Charitj covering a Multitude of ETflfl. 

— An American gentleman with a large 
heart, but limited knowledge of the French 
tongue, was observed by his travelling com- 
panion in the diligence, gi^ing small coins 
quite liberally to those applicants for charity 
who closed their supplication with the wor<u 
"^wier hoire /" 

His friend, aware of the giver's close ad- 
herence to temperance principles, and at a 
loss to account for this generous response to 
such appeals, asked him his reason. 

** Why," he replied, " when the poor fel- 
lows try in broken English to express their 
situation, I can't refuse them I" 

"Broken English I I haven't heard any." 

"You haven't? Why every other one 
since we've, started has said ^jpocr hoyi* *' 
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The Ladies of Belgrade. 

— Belgrade is a piotnresqae Turkish city, 
on the south side of the Danube, in the 
ProTince of Servia. We extract the follow- 
ing from a letter dating thence, February 
Is^ in an ]^gli8h paper : — 

*' I spoke last eyening at a large carnival 
party with some twenty daughters of the 
ministers and merchants and bankers of 
Belgrade, lihosewho were dressed in the 
Parisian or Vienna style had been at school, 
either in Pesth Or Vienna, and spoke either 
German, or French, or Greek, in addition to 
the Servian. They would also compare 
favorably with the young girls of any usual 
European circle. But the young and 
genuine Servian damsels, still wearing the 
tez, and even the neck being encircled bv 
the * barbaric' ornaments of golden Turkish 
or Austrian coins-^a whole row of golden 
ducats Jin^lipg as they danced — could speak 
only Servian, with the exception of the 
heiress here, who, a millionairess daughter, 
wears the Servian very striking costume 
still, and will answer you with spirit and 
amimation in three or four languages. You 
can hardly credit the extent to which this 
truly 'barbaric' pomp of ornaments (in 
Milton's sense) is carried. It is estimated, 
ihsl the women of Belgrade alone wear 
about their persons, in gold pieces taken 
^ directly from the circulating medium a 
million sterling." 

The Law of Endorsement. 

— The following dialogue between two old 
gentlemen was lately heard in a railroad car 
running fron) Philadelphia to ■ . 

IH,rst old GetiUeman, I passed a ten dol- 
lar nofe of the Harrisburg Bank upon a 
nuin the other day, and he wrote my name 
on the back of it. 

Second old Gtntleman, Well, I would 
never let any man do that. It 's flat forgery. 
If that bank breaks in ten years, you may be 
called upon topay that note. 

F. 0. G. Yes, I know. 

An epitaph. 
-<— The Pennsylvania Chronicle of September 
5, 1768, savs : 

" The following was copied last Sunday, 
from a tombfctone in £ssex. 

Here lies the man Bichard, 
And Hary, his wife ; 
Their surname was Pritchard ; 
They liy'd witl^ut strife ; 
' And the reason was plain; , 

They abounded in, riches ; 
They nor care had, not pain. 
And the wifo wore the breeches.^' 

TkkeaBrink. 

— The New Orleans Delta says, that this 
familiar invitation contains the philosophy 



of New Orleans political life. It is a more 
important oondensati(m of worldly wisdom 
than any of Kochefaucault's maxims, and 
includes more practical sagacity than Mar 
chiavel's most elaborate work. It- is an 
invaluable wide mecum for the politician's 
memory, and the readiest passport to fame. 
At present it is universaliy practised, and 
will continue, doubtless, for some time a 
popular phrase. After the election, its in- 
trinsic value may decrease. 

A Lady's Skates. 
— An English journal thus describes a pair 
of skates, made for Queen Victoria: — The 
iron in the front is in the form of a swan, 
chased in imitation of feathers ; the clog is 
of satin-wood, with the leathers formed in 
ihe shape of a shoe, so that, when fitted to 
the foot and laced, it is very firm. At 'the 
opposite extremity is a plate cup to fit the 
foot, and chases with tbe rose, shamrock 
and thistle. The strap round the heel is <^ 
black patent leather, stitched to correspond 
with the heel-cup. The clog and front 
leather are lined with " chamoury" skin, to 
secure warmth to the foot 

It might even be considered agreeable to 
tumble with tbe fconsciousness of having 
such a pair of 'skates attached to your 
leet. • 

An Opera House. 
—- What destitution I A city of half a mil- 
lion inhabitants mentally starving for 
musical food I Oh, that some one would 
turn the Barmecide feast of promises held 
in castles in the air, into operas performed 
in a local habitation, with a brown stone 
front! Every thing springs up at this 
season of the vear ; why should'nt an Opera 
House? .Lablache, Grisi, Mario I All com* 
ing over, possibly, next winter. What 
house have we suitable for them ? Large 
enough — especially for Lablache ? 

The Source pf the Danube. 
-^ Born in the Black Forest, the Danube 
goes to die in the Black Sea. Where lies its 
principal source? In the court-yard of a 
German baron, who employs the Naiad in 
washing his linen. A geographer having 
thought fit to deny the fact, the gentleman 
proprietor commenced a law-suit against 
nim. 

It has been decided that the source of the 
Danube was in the court-yard of the said 
baron, and could not be any where else. 
— Translated from Chateaubriand* s Memoirs, 

Homes of Wit. 

The mantle of wit, now deprived of its Hood, 

Of course to America comes. 
A lover of all that true humor will cover, 

Let*s daim it at <»ice Ibr our H<tajas. 
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-^ It nay iK»t be generally known tbat ihiB 
dbtingoished persona^ fra* a PennsyWa* 
Bian. Re was born in Swatara, Lebanon 
ooanty, Pa., 1746. In New York city he 
■tndied law, and at 22 was admitted to the 
bar. ' He went to England and Ihred there 
42 years, seidom in go^ health after leaving 
our shores. He was 49 years old when he 
wrote his " Grammar.'' He was % fine old 
Quaker, and when he died in YoriLritire, in 
1820, was universally lamented. ^ 

!n«0i4crorTalMt. 
^— The King of Bavaria has just declared 
that all the members of the order of Maz-> 
knilian, recently instituted by hb Maiesty 
in order to reward men distinuished in 
•deoiee, literature and the fine arts, are 
admissible at court The chapter of the 
order has just chosen the illustrious chembt. 
Baron de Idebig, professor of the University 
of Munich, as its president. 

AOoodUeiu 

— A Mr. Clinton, of the New York Assem^ 
bly, has e^ven notice of a bill to prevent the 
abuse of norses. That's a good move, and 
•so that might well be iiAitated in this State 
^n this city especially. * The common law 
penalty for cruelty to animaU, does 4ko% 
seem to answer the purpose here. We want 
something more stringent. 

Cbuni P'OiMCj, 

-^ hearing an American talking very grand* 
Iv of Yankee enterprise, proposed to join 
him in any speculation he might choose* 
««Well, then,'^ replied the American, ** I'll 
take you to New York and exhibit you. 
Tickets would be sold at auction. The rush 
to see you would be tremendous. We 
should instantly make a fortune." 

^Birth and Ittlkiicy of Punoh. 

— Punch was bom in the dark back-parlor 
of a public-bouse, behind Drury Lane Thea- 
tre. The paper struggled on for about a 
year, and was then soM for J&IOO to Messrs. 
Bradbury & Evans, the printers. In their 
hands it has risen to eminence.' 

An Editor** Desk oonTerted into a Hen's Neit 

— A friend has laid on our desk a well- 
ibrmed e|^, the produce of a Shanghai hen, 
which weighs five and three quarter ounces, 
and is seven and a half by nine inches 
v^nnd.—CharUsUm Newty Feb. 24, 1854* 

nM Potrifled lUa 

— is still exhibited in Chestnut street. 
The New Yorkers consider him a genuine 
** Hard," and set him down unhesitatingly 
as a bachelor. 



Mtirlfiiile. 

-^ The Reoene Qiiielt»Sttp, ootnposed for the 
piano, and dedicated to Captain Creighton, 
of the '* Three BeHs," by Henry G. Thunder. 
Lee Ai Walker, 168 Chestnut street 
Verbena, Schottisch Brilliant, oompoaed 

Sr Henrx G. Thunder. Dedicated to 
ademoiselle Louise Gnberl. Lee k Wslk* 
er, 188 Chestnut street. 

These are the titles of two new pieces of 
music for the puunei. The Rescue Qai^ 
Step, opening with pkdntive dtinc notea, 
saooeeded by otheiw-efnlivrnfed by the'&et 
ggkams of hope of the shh>wre»ed, cos* 
eludes at last with a j#)mil triamphaat 
swell-^the whole being admirably expressive 
of the subject. The eonposer haa Aawa 
himself in this study to be dupable of great 
serious musical entc^rises. 

The Sehottisch it beautiful and mehn 
dious, but less simple tkaa the Quiak* 
Step. 

y»ttoasl Awpith— tro. 

^- This popular place of smuMntmit con- 
tinues the presentatton of ** Uncle Toasts 
Cabin" to rail houses and admiriug MMii* 
enees. The management are conSnuidfy 
adding to the attractions of the ]HHbe by 
introducing new featuresr 0«eh as *'F9fp 
goes the Weasel," fot the plantation daaM, 
&c., Jbc.; bringing tfan refpresentation to 
such perfection that we must acfaKywledce 
the necessity for the apotheosis of '' Undo 
Tom," and the fulfilment of little Eva's pre- 
diction that " Tops^" will become a br^ht 
(brack?) angel" — m "the realms of buss 
and resting place of the good, occupying 
the dill extent of this immense stage." 

Miss Julia Daly, as "Topsy," still con- 
tinues the bright, particular '* star" of the 
Cabin. She has evidently studied the 
negress character closely, and her actions, 
\o3t8j tone of voice are in admirable keepi||| 
with our conception of the bona fide 
"Topsy." Miss Daly's voice is very weH 
adapted to the style of songs she sings, and 
she receives justly merited eneoref nightly. 

The characters are all well supported, 
and on the principle that " practice makes 
perfect," should, by thb time, have reacb€d 
the cf'nckision of the conseqmence. With 
the family of half a million now matronised 
by Philadelphia, she has patronized the 
"National" establishment hberally, deters 
mihing that as long ae she can't give hc^ 
children Italian, she'll present them with 
Horse Opera. 

AiehStwrtThiaa-a. 

— This estabKshment has been doing an 
excellent business durinff the past w^ek, 
and is erowded iiii^tlj bj int^geixi aor 
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THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS.* 

The troth is, that were the acquisition of 
Veatth alone concerned, a more compre- 
hensive and various mental culture were an 
advantage greatly to be desired, As'matters 
stand, almost all the Shakers are neither 
more nor less th«A simple operative, com- 
petent to obey directions olearly issued, but 
entirely' without inventive capacity. They 
have among them, it ia true, a few labor-' 
saying machines, but of the simplest descrip- 
tion. ^ TRey accumulate •wealth ste'adily, as 
t halve said, but this is done m9re by dogged, 
persevering toil and excellently ^adjusted 
economy, than through the Qualities b(<rn of 
,high cultivation. Possessed of the latter, 
they might augment their resources far more 
rapidly ev0n than now. 
. And then it were superflriocrs remarking, 
Ulat material wealth and comfort ^nd even 
a 'freedom from the ordinary vices, criqips 

Snd miseries, that torment society at large, 
not ill up the measure of man's capaci- 
ties, wants nnH inborn aspirations.' His 
capabilities of eternal progress and in- 
definite expansion, what "shall be' done with 
these ? ' They cannat be extinguished ; they 

«'}l ever and anon stir and yearn within us; 
d a system, that ignores their existence, 
makes no provision for their reduire- 
ments, puts itself in contravention of the 
eternal laws of Providence, and withput a 
reform in this feature must proyfe an 
eventual fy,ilure. As a friena to the 
Shakers, I Would stronglypress this matter 
on their consideration, now stands their 
case at present, and what are the proba- 
bilities 01 the future? • • 

Their Society is not yet so old, as to Have 
wholly lost the invigorating influences of 
the original enthusiasm, to which 'their 
establishment was owing. They have yet 
among them firm telieverd and sagabious 
nien brought up at th^ieet of the Inspired 
Fathers and Mothers of the new Faith. 
But this race is nigh outspent, and who are 

to take their places ? 

■ ■ \ -i ■< 
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First, there are those^ who join them from 
the world without, and trained in the 
world'js ways and opinions. Among 'thes^ 
you will find no educated men, — nnraen of 
eminent ability of any kind, — ^no meff, whose 
weight of character or native vigor is such, 
as to have given them wealth or a command- 
ing position in the community. Cultivated 
persons will not go wher^ cultivation is 
wholly ignored and its pleasures unknowii^ 
And men of wealth or commanding station 
find nothing in Shakerdom to attract them 
thither. Only the more commoH ahd sub- 
mediocre class, whose for^e and ability have 
been inadequate to win prosperity, are likely 
to become Shakers, and how ainong sucn 
are you are to find the combination of qual^ 
ties to fit them for leaders ^ or that " leaven* 
of vigor, which is to *^ leaven the whole 
lumpt" 

The ot^er mode of supplying 'the p||QeA 
of the generation dying out, is from, the^ 
children taken from the world and brought 
np within the Shaker-fold. But, setting 
aside the consideration, that the^e children 
are not likely to possess, through inherit 
tance, any very high order- of natural 
qualities, their Shaker education is not of k 
sort to develope much ability of any kind. 
So repressive is this educational system in 
all its branches, whether of direct inculca- 
tion or circumstantia-l influences, that even 
native genius and extraordinary talent 
would be more apt to be stifled than drawn 
forth by it, while children of average 
capacities are more likely to }» fai^Ml^ned 
into odd-looking automatons than any thing 
else. 

From neither of these two sources, then, 
can I perceive how individuals i are to be 
drawn to make good the places of those 
sons and daughters of the '* Foundens,'' who 
are fast passing away. The inevitable ten- 
dency, I think, is towards deterioration^ aW 
feebleness, and without the infusion of some 
renovating and reinvigorating element, 
Shakerism must, I apprehend, eventually go 
out like a lamp exhausted of aiL : 

This element, I believe, is an enlarged, 
sound and various cultivation. This, I feel 
confident, is the- one thing especially peed- 
ful — an absolute sine qua non to Shaker 
longevity. "Bt bread alone^* tnan cannot 
live, and though he cater for the body how- 
ever abundantly, the ^an must eventually 
perish unless the soul be also cared fbr. * ' 

Whether there be any natural ehd'ib mjr ' 
theme I know not. I '^ positively assure 
the reader, however, ' that I will ere long ! 
make ail end if I cannot J?n<i One. But 1 . 
should first like to speak briefly of ^ 
Shaker celibacy. • ' 

The celibacy of the Shakers, its intimatea 
b«foi%, ie a matter with them of rMigi<Hib 
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* ol^ligaibK]^. Anne Lee, tbeir Messiahess, 
protessesj to have been taught by 'ftpgeU, 
ihat mask's original sin wad an abuse of the 
marriage relaUon, and the fall and extru- 
sion frBu Paradise the direct and premon-, 
ished consequences thereof. The present 
quality of the relations of the 'sexes in the 
world, under whatever form and name 
exiating, is so far infected with the primal 
t^t, ui^t al)^lute, liter^ celibacy is en- 
joined on all, "true believers," and the 
whole world ^ lying beyond the bounds of 
ShakjBrdoiif is reckoned one common slough 
of fou)ne9« and sin. 

The religio]:v» philosophy or common sense 
pf this do^ma, I ha^ve no occasion to discuns 
l^ere. It is quite, certain, that the race at 
large will never become converts thereto. 
.The aspects, under which I would consider 
this celibate life are its economical tenden- 



cie|u and its influence on the bappiness and 
the* intellectual and moral state of its 



ciei 
ihe' 
Hubyectp. ' 

Now if we suppose the Shaker discipline 
^d mode of life to i^main in all other 
respects identical, what influence on their 
ec^namy, both poeitive and negative, wojuld 
be produced by the members of one of tiieae 
" Film i lies" lii>lding towards each other the 
relatidna uf husbands, wives, and children? 
IrVould they be lep« amenable to recognised 
authority ? Would they be less disposed to 
btlj<jr induBtrlously?, y^ould they be less 
inclined tii a careful economy in the matters 
,of e^spenditure n.nil saving ? Injsum, would 
thcjijbe le^ likely ^an now to, make their 
juiimul earnings transcend their subsistence- 
expenses, so as to maintain the pre^nt 
character ^f the Shakers, as a wealth a^^cu- 
mutating people ? I cannot see why or bow 
th^ affirmative should be the fact, — i^tleavt 
iwhen all; the qircumstances of the case are 
carefully copsidervd. 

♦TrAie,' th^ Shakers escape the care of 
infancy, which pertains to, ordinary families, 
fui4 thus the time, ,>vbich elsewhere is so 
^baprbed,, is by them given to money-getting 
employments. The question, howevei:, oanr 
not bo settled: by confining our regard* to 
ithis single point. We must take a far'W;ider 
•urv^y. We must inq^iire what is the; pre- 
.diimitKint effect uf miiiniage^ as compared 
with celibacy, on the entir<>; being, intellec- 
tual and moral, of iimn and womrfui ?, Other 
things beiiLg equal; i^ not the .piarried a 
i^eature of liigher development and more 
,completely unfoldeti capacities tha«t the celi- 
,J>ate t And if so, wg not his fK)fWer^ both. of 
vt^ioui^ht and aet'mniBuperior? .I'lf thie latter 
(queation must be answered affirmatively, 
.then the svperiorUif of pywer An' all kinds 
of a married over a eeiibate comiiiunity, 
imi^t yast^ pverbalanoe the Ipesof a 
\fm^ai^ ft^cyUoft, «f, ^m«^ which, i*i.»:ttMB 



former, must be devoted io the effice»of the 
nursery, . ^ 

Now numerous as a^e the imperfections, 
abuses and 'bvils pertaining to the matrimo- 
nial relation, ,aB novr existing in the worM, 
the superiority of married to single life 
would seein to be established by a variety 
and weight of evidence, which cannot be 
rebutted* Statistics show, that duration of 
life is in favor of the former to the amount 
of several years. TkU fact iotplies n^ny 
others, such as health, happiness, &c., ibc., 
while superior health and happiness involve 
superior capability, vigor and e^oieney 
aliKO mental and corporei#« Even prior lo 
experience we should anticipate these re- 
sults from the fact, that marriage acqeirds 
with a fundamental ^nd universal law of 
Providence; and therefore the whole body^ of 
the laws and potencies of nature is operative 
on its behalf; while celibacy is an excep- 
tional position and thus contriatvenes some 
laws preordainejj for the common weal. 
The matrimonial and parental relation^ 
^evolve smd bring into «K}tive and ineessan^ 
exercise some of the most poteikt of l^uman 
afiect|onfi and impulsesr— and «el p&Unt 
alone, but such as^ beyond most others, t^d 
to purify, to elevate and to impact dignity 
ana weight of chai^ujter to their subject. Jn 
a word, the Family is the basi» whereon the 
entire supers tructure of^ivilised society is 
reared, and in precise proportion to the 
elevatioii of a land's .indivijj^ual households 
by thie ^more and more perfect fulfilment of 
the duties pertaining thereto, does tnat bpd 
adVaipce in light and happiness and .^nivc^- 
sal well being. Every one's eXjperiencefjWiJI 
suggest numerous, msi^nees, where as 
almost total transformation has been pro* 
duceid by matrimony, an^ a dignity, force 
and efficiency of character imparted to the 
man or the woman, o^ which before . they 
might have been supposed incapable. 'Mk 

On tnese and like grounds, then, we ccE 
elude that a marrying community, organisea 
otherwise ^ike the Shakers, migbt, to say • 
the Jeast, thrive equally with tfie present 
cdibcke associations in pe.cuniary les^ecis^ 
sincQ the general superiority oY mina and 
character proper to the former ipust.natually 
exhibit itseli in this, as in , all spheres 
beside. « 

T^e . question suggiesting itself next in . 
succ^sion is, whether the oyder ^nd cori-ect 
morality, which mark the existing ^haker 
Soci^^es, would be likejy to survive the 
chai^ge froof celibate |to matrim<i)nial,,|ife^ 
If common experi^ce furnishes . any te^t^ 
we i^ould infer that this question o;iust Up 
^ai^s^V^d m the s|ffiri^ativ^. ;In sil\;knowm 
cbiinti*ies it has passed into an fi^oi)a^ t^ha^ 
marriage is favorable to good moralis-. and to 
the general -tp^uiqilililly and iQ0;d«rm.'Xhe 
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new and peculiar aflbctions awakened in the 
parental heart; the novel Mid weiehty 
responsibilities naturally imposed by these 
affections ; and the more serious character 
impapted to l^iAt prospective life, in which 
are inyolved the destinres for weal or woe of 
oung, helpless, dependent creatures dear to 
lim es his avnx soul ; all these things con- 
stitute incitements to a pure, orderly^ 
I'eputable life a^d safeguards against infrac- 
tiotts of the laws of morality, which are 
peculiar to the married person and <iddu 
U4ndl to all those eommom to the celibate 
and himself. If,^then, you suppose a mar^ 
rying community to maintain, in ali other 
partteulars^ the Shaker organization, it 
#oUld seem, Uiat their preservativee^of order 
and sound morals would, instead of bein^ 
diminished and weakened," be vastly multi- 
plied and strenrthenedf 

And from this change would certainly 
result <6ne very important advantage, which, 
I suspect, has nev^r occurred to our Shaker 
i^ienas. As I have previously stated, I was 
told bj an Elder himsejif, that nine out of 
tan, who join their Society, abandon it 
witJiin the first year. He understated, I 
Suspect, the number leaving, for it' is not 
unoommon Hot members to leave at all 
periods after admission, ranging from one 
even up to twenty years* Now these leaving 
persons are mostly specimens of this better 
8ort,-=^iudividuals of too much co^npasis, 
vigor and buoyant vivacity of mind to sub- 
mit patiently to so many needleis- restraints, 
•^especially to restt^nts so unnatui>al as 
those of cdtba4iy. Celibacy, indeed, pro- 
scribes ^the exercise of sentiments ^nd im- 
pulses so central and so potent in quality, 
that they may be pronounced absolutiBly 
the mainrsprings of huAran lifcv Strikie out 
of existence all that has sprung from this 

£rCe either directly or collaterally, knd 
I globe whereon you stand would be a 
strapger to you. Its brightest lights and 
itiii chiefest embeUisliments and glories^ 
would inslantly vanish, and litUe would 
remain but earth in its primeval savagery. 
By stifling, then, in the individual sprints 
of amotion and action, thus demonstrably 
important and vital, you leave but a marred, 
etiolated, frslgmental being. * 

No wonder, therefore, that persons of the 
class above naUied should sooner or later re^- 
Unqttish the Shaker-fold. The Society Oiereir* 
by loses its mwst capable, vigorous, promis- 
ing members-^hose remaining perman^tly, 
being, for. the most part, persons whose sep- 
sibilitiesare eiUier organieiUly dull or ren-*v 
dered obtuse' by circumstances.^' Foom such 
no great vigor of capacity or action can be 
expected, for passion and affection are the 
very life'vl^'hether of thought or performsince. 

Now Aroma marrying community tuch 



puersons would not be very Ukely i^ migrate,' 
since matrimony would furnish a Ifti^O Afld^ 
congenial sphere for the exeitrse c? th#ir 
keen susceptibilities, and provide enjoy- 
ments especially adapted to natures &U8 
oosstituted. And they would be certain to 
remain, if to this change be added another, 
of which I have before spoken, the introd'uc-' 
tion into -Shakerdom of a liberM education 
and a large and various culture. In sueh> 
case the Shakers would possess, In *e6mbiha- 
tion with me two choicest advantages of the 
*' world without," all the Other advantages 
now peculiar to themselves. ^ 

I have, thus far, spoken of married: and 
celibate life, mainly in reference to the bear-^ 
ing of the two on the economic, pecuniary 
condition of a society. And I think it has 
been shown ,to be probable, that the- 
economic superiority of Shakerdom has ho 
indissoluble connection with its celibacy, but 
might still remain unimpaired, though' 
celibacy were supplanted by marriage. 

I might say much On the superior in- 
fluence of marriage over celibacy, in pro- 
moting the happiness and general dignity 
and elevation of its subjects. But this 
influence is all along implied in what I have 
said on tlfe general topic, and I forbear 
enlarging upon it here. It Ifr a (flvihe 
ordination, wiat all the faculties*; and Sus- 
ceptibilities originally bestowed' '^tipdil' us, 
were designed to be developed and exercised. . 
Nor less is it a divine appointment, that 
properly unfolded and legitimately exercised, 
they all tend directly to make us'^pWser, 
nobler, happier beings. This rs^enough for 
us to know in order lor us to determine our 
courle,-and on this%e may firmly rely. We= 
cannot gain, on the whole, but must inevita^ 
bly lose by suppressing tthd striving to 
igndre feelings, implanted within us^ by 
Infinite Wisdom ana Benignity 1 * 

(To be eontina«d.) , . " ' < 



5 THE DAY OF EXPECTA- 
TION. . 

(frBEIY FtOlf THB FBBKCH.) 

Last Thursday afternoon, when I came to^ 
my rooms, Mrs. MuUett, "^hb lives in t|ie 
basement, and does my chamberwork, ap-- 
proached me, smiling in a mysterious way 
that was quite unusual to her. 
" What now i have you a letter t" 
** No, sir, something better ihan that." 
"Well, what then?" 
" A Ijtdy has been here to eee you." 
"A lady?" , • • >'- 

V¥es, a ohadiniikg^'WQmali ; and she'^^rais 



m. 



:B'|^A^liB. 



yery rtmah vexed 'at not j&nding you — ^she in- 
quired after your health/'. 

J*Pid she give you tier name? fler ad- 
dress Z" 

" i aslted her, but she declined giving 
them, saying she wished to see you M 
home." 

"The deuce r » . 

And I m<M}e a thousand coi^jectures with- 
out bein^ satisfied with one. 

"But MOV was she dressed V 
. " Oh,, everythii^ in the bes^." • 

" Ye?,' bpt that don't describe her cos- 
tume." 

"Well she was dressed elegar^tly — in the 
latest fashion — " 

** But you don't. t«ll me—" 
/**But wait; a minute — she had on a 
drass— " 

. f* Ob, I l>elieve you — she had on a dress." 
, " A dress of black satin, which made Rer 
white skin look still whiter." 

" I can't imagine — " 

," A muff-^h, such a muff ! It must have 
been the finest fur l" 

"And* what else?" . ; 

" Glossy, straw colored gloves — silk stock- 
ings, and chofiolate colored gaiters, covering 
the prettiest little feet in the world." 

"Oood heavens, Mrs. Mullett, yoti are 
drawing me into an intrigue ! And what 
Hgewaji^e?" . 

, " 1^0 inore. than twenty, ^t farthest. And 
what au agreeable, lively woman I She was 
very.a?ixioui to s^e you." 

" And is she to call again ?" 

^* I madeli^r promise to do so." 

" Mrs. Mullet, give me your hand. How 
gnvteful I am to you I And when is she to 
come?'^ .. 

" To^n?orrov morning at ten." 

^' Oh thank you, I sl^l n^ver forget this 
lervice." , « ti 

I went up to my room perfectly distracted. 
I tried to ap'plythe description Mrs, Mullett 
had given me to aU my female acquaintances, 
but it would fit none of them ! I wa§. rest- 
less uneasy^. I seated myself, to ^write, but 
the lovely stranger, as. Mrs. Mullett had 
depicted her, hovered cori^tantly before my 



I went out for Bdpper'* I had no appetite : 
my beautiful unknown had ai'rested the 
functions , of my stomachj; 
, ] went htkCk ^to my chamber. Eleven 
o'cloQk stiitck, and J <)ould still do nothings 
There shft was. still be^oi^ mq-^a head of 
Waugh ! a virgin of Raphael! What charm- 
ing l^andsl What happine^, what vWlap- 
tuou^neas in those (eet I It strikes twelve I 
I am still in meditation, and the hours seem 
years ! .Wh'en you desire it, you nfver get 
old fast enough. I go to bed and try ^0 read, 
bttt]Bhi^ is atiSi Bit my bolide. I turn t)Ver 



the leaves of the Match ^nagazlnes, but 
even Mrs.: Neal's charming lines do not ar- 
rest my att^ntioii to-night. I see a lovely 
drawn satin bonnet— covered with trimming 
of bows, and ruches of lace — a urelvet naparat 
mantelet— with fur trimmings — ^a pli^mp 
hand-*-a divine foot*— every charm that an 
exalted imagination can bestowon the gentle 
angel it has created 1 - - . ^ . 

As my book was useless, and as one ea&i 
think as well in the dark, I pUt oat i3>y caort 
die, and plunged myself , into Unfathomable 
conjectures. " She is not^ married," I aaid 
to myself. " She is iu love with me* < That 
'proceeding, that delicate ^attention • in in- 
quiring after my health proves it." ^ And 1 
I turned over every minute inv<Aing sleep,: £6r 
I would surely have delicious dreams I It 
i was impossible to dose my eyes : I had 
, vitriol in m/'veins ; %\\ the narcotics in the 
j w6rld-r-the» Washington papers, or ' a Paao-' 
rama lecture includedrrwould have had no 
effect on me. ' 

"She can't be an ordinary woman*'/ I. 
sswd, changing my position ; " she must be 
an authoress 1 of extreme sensibility I Oh, 
Heavens 1 if there i were <fnly stent to me to 
sweeten the bitterness of my literary eaireer' 
Lone of those angels whose names vibrate so 
I eloquently upon my soul I another Lesbian 
I Sappbot ah Helolse, Or Julia d'Etanges, how- 
I ever ^ctitioua, an Eli»a Mercceur, a George . 
I Sand, er any of those divinities which have 
appeared like dazzling meteors in this world 1 
How much I would . love her 1 l^ow happy 
she wimld .bel this would accomplish the 
dream t)f my life." 

The night was parsed in such ideas a«d in 
a delirium of the imagination^ 
^ At seven, I was up, and lighted a beanti- 
tifi&l'fire, putting on* pletity of nice wood. 
" ^e will sit down there by it, and I alee," 
I said to myself. That will be perfect, ij 
will be^ by saying — " What procures; u^ 
.madame;'ihe hatppiness of receiving you 
I here? .Detign to exousie my contracted apant- 
1 inent — I did not ex^t^-rthat is I did «x- 
! pect." She will make charming replies; 
j tljH conversation will become animateid, ajad^ 
in a moment of abandonment, I willtell her. 
\I love her 1 and I will not lie, for I Feel heret 
in my h Arf something which Sfiys she is es- 
sential to my happines3-*^to. my existenoe. 
I But X must not think of thm any longer. 
Quick, my rasors t .for I must be shaved. I 
I rush to the ^lass, lind shave myself ; ba£ sc^ 
close to the skin, that L leave a great gash oii 
I my cheek. The deuoe take it! Jiow dis- 
{ aereeable to h^ve a great streak of court 
I piaster on your face when you are expecting 
a beautiful woman I - 
Courage 1 I amjiappy to suffer tot her ! 
My books fire scattered pell-mefll over my 
table, chairs^ and mantel-piece. I replace 
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them with care on their shelves, establish 
order everywhere, and sprinkle the room 
with half a 'bottle of Cologne water to per- 
fume it. 

It is only eight o'clock ! How loiig the 
time seems I It drags ! I will offer her a 
cup of chocolate ^ it will" be charming 1 a 
breakfast in my room^ > t^te-^'t^te with a 
lovMjr woman ! But perhaps she will not 
acebpt— the fir^t >dsit demanding a certain 
ceremOB^; And then m^' crockery ! No 
matter I I will make two cups of chocolate — 
one for her, the o/ther for myself. And the 
next miijiute behold me boiling the water. I 

Erepare the cups* I run to the grocer's and 
uy a pound oi finest sugar, and then go up 
the stairs, proudly humriung that well-known 
refrain : ' '' 

, Oh !, my dear, lovely Hay, ., , 

Her eyes are bright 
As the stars at night, ' f 

When the moon has gone away ! 

From the head of the stairs I shout out, 
" Mrs. Mullet^, tell any one you see cotfiihg 
here I am not at home — ^^except — you know." 

"Well, wcJll, I understand I Go, you good- 
for-nothing !" she replied. 

In fact, I did not wish my friends to dis- 
cover the p^resence of this divine woman ^t 
my room ; it affords matter of scandajr- 
wicked jokes— sly thoughts; and the most 
honest woman in the world wouldn't be 
exempt from then?, if fgund ia sociable cop- 
yersation in a bachelor's apartment, 
y In the midst of these philosophic reflec- 
tions, one of the sticks on n^y fire rolled for- 
ward against the coffi&e-pQt, upsetting.,both 
its contents and th&biopes/olnpoiiteaesalhad 
founded.<«ii this imprerapta b^reakfl^t. • 

If thunder had stunned m«, I coidd not 
have -been morer confounded^' V. Half past 
nine I I have not tim^ to make>iiiore choco- 
late. SomebodJ^i» coming up stairs-^it is 
in this directioii.' A shudder rttns through 
my body! What' a slop Ofrt rtiy hiearth! 
Good Lord, what's to be done? Quick-^a 
towel. Ohj they are not comitig her^'i— .th'ey 
go in at my neighbor's. I breathe again — 
and now to work! 'arid, wiping up the 
chocolate, *I muttered, "What can l offer 
her now ? Sweetened water ? J «m able to 
wait for my bv^k^st ; but, she, so delicate, 
80 frail — if she ^ere to suffer.'' 'The idea 
strangled melf,(Jp8t.a8 X was to taste such 
happii^esa,. need «uch a blow fall on me! 
Well, ^I have nothing to / reproach myself 
with ; I have doae things decently ; success 
has not depended on myself ; and if^ some 
day, I become her /friend, while I r^ate this 
aooident,-' she will give m6 atredit for my 
good intentions and my troubles, ahd a kiss 
will repay me a htindred fold for all my 
pains. * 



At last the hoi^r apprpaches-^a quarter of 
ten ! Everything in order. I set myself to 
work, for I must have the. appe^krance of 
being overwhelmed with business; it is 
much more inHresting. But after all, tbiit 
ugly slop^ on the hesrth it^ thei^rst thing * 
visible on entering. *^IM nsqsall the rug 
forward a little,'' I said. 'Ther^, that is 
better. I will stir up the fire, and the rest 
will dry up in fifteen minutes. Everything 
will look nice.^ Y,ej8, nice enougli for me, 
certainly !• but riot for her — §o ^cmirg ^nd so 
beautiful. 

But I hear somd one 'on the landing \ she 
is talking! What a-heaveijy voice ! There 
is no doubt. Five uainutes of ten Jet — the 
dear angel ! The time was ^ong for her, 
too — no ! I was* mwtakeli, it^^^ Mrs. Mullett 
scolding her boy. There, they are gone. 

All is quiet now in the house ; the next 
visit will cortainly bo mine. I take my 
seat by the fi remind when the (^harming 
stranger knocks at the do<>r, I will my, m 
sweet tone 8, ** Come in^ if y^'>u please." Oht 
I hear sto[)s aj^am. 1 W in raptures — my 
soul is swimming in a sea of dclightv She 
gites two gentle mpa on thi- door; faithful 
w my lesson, I faintly stammer, "Come in, 
if you plo;t^e." Hut she turns the knob in ^ 
the yrrott^ direction. I fly to the door — 
"Permit me— turn the other wav, Mi.-ss — to 
the leftv'Mlsi* — nh, what trouble i give you I 
t*ardoi4 nu% Misis!*' My impatience is at 
its height^ — the door vieids — 1 fling it open 
wide— 5 behold — ^niy laundress ! 



T]WE BEQQAa BOY; 

f.f r ..• •. w— . ■! ..■ 

Listen— at the palaoe :gttt«8 > ' ' 
X Of th^ttnyifsldioghuinovir , < - 
'.. AipoofibeggarJwtita. 

• /. i- * . ., •■ ■ • 

. ilWei, L . 

.WbiMttra^sqrions little bcqr . i 

Of joy. 

Fm starving — 

Peed me from thy Ilpa, 

As turtle doves and pidgeona 

Feed their cliip«k - y s 

; Very poor I 
Give me a par^ 

Fair heiress, of tha^ coronet <ifisem»-^ 
Thy loving heart ^ 

I'mUindl 
Bathed let me be 
,With tears from thy food .eye% 
That I may see. ' 
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rm cold I 

TtroW th^ pale g^orkrtia tltm 
ArotmO. my neck, that t may be 
TMrere^ warm. ^ 

Chi|M tP. 

. At iSbj dimrjong in^pliant batk beeo^ 
H«fe i4^7 an bto littpleas o«M| 
AaAltililmiiir 



C;i^]fefeS WORSHIP, 
' OR 

THIS TEMPLE OF CAISSA. 

. ^ , '**Jhiice est duiper^ m locoJ^—UotAOL 

(an iOCCASIONAL P01M.)i 

PREPACK. 

^he MS. pf which we present our readers 
a free tranalation, waa discovered in Decem- 
ber. 1848, by some workmen employed in 
pullinff down the ruins of the ancient Abbey 
of Tninc-of-nought-but-how-to-win-a-gasme, 
oear C^^>ter, England, in order that a ri^il- 
road might be carried across the site. I| 
WAS found in the secret crypt of %. chamber,* 
supposed to Ipe the Abbot's aparipc^^ni^ It 
was greatly de£[vced,by time alid damp, but 
))eing, car<^ully subjectea to certi^ia reno- 
yating processes, some portions were foun4 
sCill legible, and proved .t& be paris of a 
po€lm, written in ajQLtique Norman Freucjl^ 
and ^entitled ** Chess Ivhrship,** By which 
we are led to conjecture, that the worthy 
Abbot not only loved a well-contested game 
of chess, but was sometimes induced to for- 
sake the sliitine^ of St. Wmifreb. and St. 
Bridget, in order to burn incense before the 
nine female divinities, of cel«biity more 
classical than theol^ical» . « i • 

. ^ At grefit expense of time, labor «Ad money, 
we h^ve accomplished a tranalstronf of tul 
that cbuld be deciphered ; and having sub- 
mitted both* original and transki^oti to the 
inspection of certain antaquf^rian, literary, 
^ and critical frioids, have been permitted to 
enrich our pages with their valuable notes. 
Translator. 

— .3- ' 

ARGUMENT. 

The Realm in which €ais$ais Wbrghwped — 
TI^ Government — Description of Caissa*s 
Temple — Crowd of Worshippers — Bradii:- 
FER distinguished from the res^Hkpray- 
eth to the Goddess, andplaceth costly gifts 
upon the Altar — Caissa^ moved by hh devo- 
tion, granteth his prayer, 

Bradiffer, er^oying the favor of the Croddess, 
becometh careless thereof^Fancieth many 
strange things — Soliloquizeihyand resolveth 



to abstain from the worship ^ of Cai^sa — r 
The Goddess, incerised thereat^ pronounceth 
a curse upon the Apostate — ^BpAi>ifjer dp- 
palled, repenteth, and is pardoned — He re- 
neweth his worship with great zeal, 
i 

CHSfS WQRSfllP. . 
Tbisbe«ii^9wv«iam. * * * ^ 

Tva warlike i^kteens Ibotii State and Churpli defnid. 
The Kniglite lydore ^^m, and %hb Prlestf befriend ; 
Each fair Semiramii protects |^r mate, 
Her f kfil his lafety, and her poirer, his ftte : 

The saered Ihae on iroryj^llari rose, 
And checqvered marbles did the floor compose ; 
There sixteen youthful Qerks the altar drest, 
And Bishops four tlie sacred mysteries blest ; 
Around, four Castles towered in guardian pride, 
And four bold Knights kep^ watch and ward bedde. 

« e * « « * « . 

■ Here throned the Goddess sat, to hear ai^d bless; 
Ckiis$a, called by Gods— by mortals, Cheu, 
J^ptore her altfr knelt a suppliant crowd,* 
T^ere Youth's light grace, there aerious Manhood 

bowed; 
There Childhood's little gifts were bomp in state, 
And Beauty prayed, to piv€— not get—B, maie^ 

Amid the throng one stately form appeared, 

^yhose powerful hand a costly gift upreaiWl; 

A«^ toTi-'ers the oak abov^ the sapling crowd, 

aA ijiounts o'er molehills rise in stature proud, 

1^ B|tAinrrEit(2) amid the sui:>pliants stood, 

And irith a pHncely graco the <(od(!l^ farof wooed. 

** Hea^, %TightCals«aP*— io Ills p^yer began— 
** He bo^ to tlhee, who n«*er yet bowed to man^) 

FromXAiaaV realm «]i^^ft4 1 taring to thee; ' 
. Veil' as her rice, i(n« 'retdlmtt as hex« t^ 

Lol on thf altat^isisai thM^mees-men slflM, 

WhMiBoulptut«l*«h4nntf*kii mMt for eyW Vltlne. 

Hear^ bright Caldsat-rif to muse hy diiy, 

Before the .^nard to, tit eMh err iv*y, 

If late i^t oight th^ eager.strifate |L««p, 

And the (7^ Mqnifol, sinidy, ere | sleep ; . i • 

P|f to z^oioerwith palm aad w^ll-bred^ee, ' ; 

Wl^en thy kind, influence gives thf» game t^ me ; 

Or, if my foe th^ bard-ilron yictory claim, ^ , 

To keep my temper though I loee my gam^ ^ 

\t thus to do» may win a smile from Fati^ 

Ob I teach me erery partntr to c^^k-m^te.(4) 

Hear, bright Caissa I" 

'= Thus the -eager player 

Iittpl^>red the GbddeM—tod Vhe beard his prayer. 
The mental poir^ thilt erst wei*lf bent on law, 
Tkat olinobed the u^menf , or fo4nd the flaw, 
Naw lOl their «baeentrate9kistre poured- : % 
Upon the mystiottOTenttfits of tli» boardv 
The Pfuvni to adTtuMie— with skiU the gaaU to op^S) 
J)isplay the Bishofii— gire thafKalghto good aoope— 
UarrasB with oheoks^the ranld with captures laweep*** 
Or some fly Pawh promote witb purpoee ctoe^^ j 
Bring to the charge the AipfidnimiQuee% . i ' 

Yet from assault her sacred person screep, -j 




And when the, kingdom totters to its tkOt, 

T entreaeh the King behind the Castle wall ;(d) 

Or, if the^oe that shelter seek dismayed. 

To turn the Battle Voto a Blockade ; 

Till worn — exhausted— he succumb to Fate— 

{GodtcM it Skm,) and sink beneath chech^nwte. 

nins finroired BBAQimA, sight nfleir night, 
MarshaUed hit host, and put the foe ten flight j 
Lowered the proud orest of .Air Hunoasi^'s son, 
And bade him tell how fleldp were lott, not nHm-; 
Till conquest'sated, from the shrine hp tumj^, 
^nd Totire firps no mdf^ te kind Caissai hnmpd. 
** Too much,** be said, ^ too much^ the Ooddeas asks— 
Her TotorT'a mind too hearily the tasks. ^ 
Not only Vumghty but/eeWti^, does she claim — 
The more I play, the more I love the gamed(7) 
In Tain I bend o'er Poesy's witching page. 
Or seek ihe gtfttering sorceries of the stage. 
In vain 1 plunge amid- the toils of lair, 
The title scan, or the agreement draw ; 
E'en while my. client ^lirs into my ears 
ni^ tortious tale of wishes, hopes, and iTears, 
Still float the Chess-men paist my mental eye, 
Still brilliant checks, new gambits 1 de^icry ; 
Atid when his despertfle case is fully ^ated^ 
I merely say—* I fbar youll be Check-mated.' 
This must not be. Tain fancies I leare my brain — > * 
I'll play no more—' Richard's himsrif again.' "(8) 

The infeqitfd Goddess heard the recreant speakr— 
Rage lit her eye, and crimsoned on her oheek ; ^ 
"For .this," she eried, "did I thy wdrsWp Ue^^ 
And lefkd to conquest in the wars of OheoiT — 
OWh. thee with patient skill thy game to ply, 
To watch the foe with quick-detecting eye ; 
With conceqitrated ^fhbught thy more^ to make, 
.With calculation deep to give or take ; 
No guard to overlook, no check to waste, 
Till Victbcy on thy brow her laurel placed. 
iPorthis!— tile innate I— dearijr Shalt thou rue , 
The hour thy worship from my shrine withdrew ; ' 
. ^ot only s)^^t thou mourn «aeh hatUe'lost, .7 ' • 
.WjNut fierce Auxm thunders oi| thy hofti. • t ' 
When I^upjotT's spear shall pierce thy sqiyMtronSj 

through, 
Qui(^ as his wit, and as his memory tvue; ^ 
But Albion's sov, a noTice in the field, 
To sly Check-mate shall bid thy Monarch yield. 
And base Defeat shall drag thee from the W|ur, . ^ _ 
Chained td^ the wheels of a triumphal Car. 
Even Woman's hand shall checkthy flight of pride, 
And thy poor King 8ha^ die — as Sweciish Canfried 

died.(9) 

'*■ Kay, even Uti^ ivory anny'tlibu haiHt led, 

WUh lift^like scorn shall treat th' apostl^te head ;' 
No Yassal PaWn nhall rush- to letfd thee.iSd', f ' ' 
No Bishop tiess thee in the Chess CrusdUM ; 
NO Knight for thee put conquering lanoe In tkt^i 
Nor Castle hide thee in its sheltering breast ; 
B^n thy brave Queen the ingraM^l cura^ shalt share, 
. And eheck on check; shall force the TsUsht fair,' 
' like Boadicea fiK»m the light to fly, i. 

.OrlikeKeitobia^iohainedandcaplivedie. . n 
And tfaABf-wmie accrued tod r|one thy King shall 
stand, ' . . ' 



The sad surviyor of the martyr band — 
Shame's snaky furies shall compd his fate, 
To all the horrors of a base stoZe^mote /"(lO) 

Here ceased the Ooddoss • • • ' 

{Caetera desunU'] 

NOTES. 

1. "AndBeautyprayedto^ve— not pe(— a mo^f." 

The vice of punning seems to have been 
fashionable with Monkish Bards. 

2. *< So BftAUFRE amid the suppliants stood." 

Hie Bradiffer liientioYred in the test, was 
p4*obably descended from Bradiffer, a Pay- 
nim giant of great renown, whose doughty 
deeds are chronicled in , the charming ro- 
mance of Valentine and Orson. Being van- 
quished br» the princely brothers, he: em- 
braced Christianity, and having gi^eatly 
assisted the King o^ Sootland in quelling 
a disturbance among the border clans,- that 
sovereign gave him his eldest daughter i^. 
marriage, and settled the youn^ couple in a 
castle on the borders, where the stout arm 
and heavy mace of his son-in-law, proved ex- 
eeedingly useful in the management of the 
mtractable Scots. Bradiffer became the 
father of a numerous family, who intermar- 
ried with the border clans from, generatic^n 
to generation, and are to this day renowned 
in Scottish chronicle and ballad. Armstrong, 
being only Bradiffer, or Boas defer^ (viat. 
Arm of Iron, or Strong Arm) anglicised.- 
The* Armstrongs seem to have borne a high, 
character for promptness, as well as courage. 

•*Y^ need not ride to Liddesdale, * * 
For when they see the blazing bale, • 
- Blliotts and ABUsntoiras never &il.'* 

Waiteh Scott. 

8. . " He bows to thee who ne'er ^et bQwed to man." 

Kotzebue seems to have had this passage 
in mind, when he wrote Holla's celebrated 
speech. 

. 4. ''(All teach m» every partner to cheek-mate." 

"Though to plfij a j^nod game of ChoftS, be 
not the lii;rKoat tiohiovement of human intel- 
lect, yett the man who, tunimg readily from 
thetuila of Lusitic-^g to the refresh meuta of 
pleasure, acquirer ^\\\\ in th& game, without 
waste of time, or neg1ef:t of duty, may \)^^ 
adqiired while he is envietl, and rantive^ ap- 
probation ^rhilo he participates etPtyment,", 

Johnson. 



5. " — with skilth* game to ope." 

"In the primary formation ii)^ ihe plali 
wb^ch is to carry the game to a successful 
clo^e, i)iQ first snare laid to ca^h ihe eiiemy's 
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queen, may very properly be denominated, 
primitive trap. An oblique stratum of pawns 
18 ^sometimes discovered, where we do not 
ordinarily expect to find if 

^ jBuCKLAND. 

<Jw "T entrench the King behind the Castle wall." 
Castling the King. 
7. " The more I play, the more I lOTe the game." 

■I • '.' • ,^ . . ;'; 

"In certain> nervouu eases^ where it is de- 
sirable to pre^^nt to the mind some agreeably 
exciting interest, unconnected with the affec- 
tions, 1 ti,m pereuac^ed that the daily exhij;)i- 
tion of the chesS'l>Qardt womld be fon^rid ^ 
powerful remedial agent." • . -Jiusa. 



8. *^- 



- Richard's l]iimself agaita.*' 



ThJa quotation fixes the date of the MB. at 
least as late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
unless We suppose^ that' Shakspeare only fol- 
lowed historical tradition, in making Richard 
use the above exclamation. 

9. « as Swediah Cacfi-led died." ' ^ 

Canfried, King. of Sweden, who i)cap de*f 
feated and slain by Ildegerte, Queen' of Nop- 
way. » 

10. "Toall theh^rrorsofahase,«taZc-ma<e." 

" Therefore, oh ! ' Chcss-j^layer, fear riot 
thou tHis,^the beautifVil, time-honored, sage- 
inveptied, game. Not in this exertiori of 
pure intellect, shall evil be found. Go' on 
then, as it is' permitted thee, in earnest one- 
ness of purpose, to add thy n^ane to the 
glorious list, of the Philidors, the SoUis, the 
; Lewiss, the Petroffs, the Stapamas, the 
Heroes of tl^e Chess-board — the Worshippers 
of thought-concentrating, soul-calming, cau- 
tion-teaching, triumph-giving Caissa !'' " 

Carlylb, 
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The Presbyterian JtefS^w- 

phia. ' 



Much, 18(4. P^adel- 



— This is an unu&ually able number, /j^? 
articles are entitled as fellows ;— I. Tlie 1sq\>- 
^lar Hypothesis,^^ U". Pre-exist/enceofl Souls. 
m. Layard's Nineveh and ^:fbyloi^. . IV* 
firskine ' Mason. V. . Wprdsvirortt. ^ VI. 
Young Africa. Religion and PhUosophy. 
VII. Literary arid Theological Intelligence. 
The ablest articles are those entitled 
"The Nebular Hypothesit," *ri(i ** Words- 
worth." In the former, Laplace's famous 
theory Is powerfully defended. What a 
triumph • foT <the great astronomer that tfetj 
orthodox, i^ligious- |mN&88 should at last 



speak out for him. The writer quotas ttie 
following strange piece of reasoning from 
Dr. Benjamin Pierce, Professor ot Mathe- 
matics and Astlronomy in Harvai^d! Univer- 
sity:— ..'''. " ^ ' ^ 

" The farther I extend my researches into 
the physical iUniversei'th'e. i^rohger appears 
to me the e»ridence tb^ the prouess of cr^ 
tion was conducted 'by the Divine "Geometer 
in a modified form of that vel^y hypothesis, 
which was "(Jontrived^ by a shallow and 
wickcd'^'phiro^Orihj^ fbr the direct purpose of 
excluding' the Dfeity from' his 6v^ works;" 

In other Wb'Ms : A wicked' Philpsophy 
contrived ari Tiypothosis of tJie process of 
creation for' the dfrect piiipose'^f (excluding 
the Deity from the work : the miore I extend 
my researches into tbo physical universe the 
stronger appears to me the evidence that 
tJiat very hypothesis is true: therefore, I 
believe tljat tiie process of creation was con- 
ducted by % Divipe Geometer. ' A curious 
style of reasoning, the worst feature of 
which is that'P^ofessor Pierce should chnrge 
that wicked Philosophers cowfe'iwf^, a process 
of creation which would exclude the idea of 
a Deity-^(i. e. invented one, without believ- 
ing it themselves — or why should they be 
wicked) — aod in the same breath confess 
that he believe* that their contritarice is true. 
This is theie^edit then that Harvard gms 
to the unfortunate Laplace. We believe 
your theory, but it is^ impossible thtrt you 
should have believed it: you are a wicked 
philospher, arid only invented it to exclude 
the notion of a Deity. ' ' . 

** Young Airi'eri'ca^" is rather an interest- 
ing article. We quote the following para- 
graph from it •••;—,, 

*<Will subsequent generations -belieie 
that multitudes of men and women, about 
the 'ttiiddle of the nineteenth century, 
became mediums 6f communicatiori between 
spirits and men* that they formed *fmag- 
notic circles,' night after nigh^,''for W^eks, 
and months, and yearls, to rebfeif e communi- 
cations ft*bm the World of spiri^^^ and be- 
lieved that the ghosts of departed great men 
dictated twaddle to /.silly amaniienses? 
Will they believe that whole. book^, filled 
with such matter, were printfed and sold 
well ? . Will^tfeey believe tpatT©*av9 attesta- 
tions. ]f\^ere published, from people that h^ 
been,' sqi^^, of t^xem, highly , ^^ppectable, 
including mipisters, and judges*, staging that 
furniture wa^. thrown about, . noises made, 
music played»< and Uiat they believed it to be 
done by spiritual beiskgs vrfao had fomid 
mean^ to :^aoh our senses ; that multitude^ 
were exalted into the conviction of a dawn- 
ing millennium, 4ind that many brMDs gi^e 
way urider it, and became the- inmates of 
hinatic asylums ?" -- - - 
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The Kitl)Qi«rfaoQk«r. Bfandi^ 18^4. Philftd«Ipfe(l»: W. 

— Qur first in^pulse was to set dov^si this 
nui]fil)er as stupid, because we did no^ivfind 
Chapter X/of "The Gypsies ofxArtfAfor 
the Scenea.^ laJBohsfn^ i$ one of the inost 
entertaining books of modern Freuob, litera- 
ture, and Mr. Bristed, in a style of transla- 
tion we have never found eqtidlled, is making 
*^The ' GypsJfs wrf/ Aisft" , An Unplish . book^ 
fully <"^¥ftl in every ff^ppot ;to thd original* 
W0 fptuad, hQweter, %\m tlie ki&iu^» in .ques- 
tion waa. fiUed with 'a ,moB^ ^ttin^ f^ 
worthy sjutbBtitute, under the title *f "Swit- 
aqrland.; .On tha Bo^d. 3y> Robett M, 
Richardson/' an artiole :both< graphic an(^ 
scholaatict humoi^ous and philofiophicaL 
Ever since its perusal we have been haunted 
by the. phenomenon thus described : — 
' " Immediately opposite was slouched k 
Germanic individual endowed with a des- 
cription of ujs^lihess not of this world. Most 
mortals we meet with are at least * of the 
earth, eartUy;' in their ill-looks, but 7iis 
seemed to belong to the aed. There was 
something weird and formidabfy incongru- 
ous in his ill-assorted lineaments. It was 
as if, when fishing far from land 4»nd ordi- 
nary life, one should auddenly discover at 
the lend of his line a monster of the deep 
whose preternatural aspect and contortion sfili 
him with dismay.' Years of acquaiij;tAnce 
might failito assure j<|u that he was invested 
with every-day humanity. No familiarity 
could accustom, no philosophy ^uld > recon- 
cile one to the abandoned woe ' and wildness* 
of his face. A professional ghcst-seer would 
hesitate long before venturing atone in the 
dark with this incdrnite nightmare. The 
writer's pen, eVen HMrw, recoils fretn the 
nnwholesObie apd unavailing eflfort of em^ 
b(iKlvingr|with descriptioil such- elements of 
frightfulniesi as lay aisorderdd in his visage. 
True, Iimight possibly sketch the surface ^ 
his countenance, which, some un^itard-df 
disease had embroidered as elaborately' tis 
eoiuld any Feejee cosmetic ; tru^ it is, that I 
migii convey anldea of his nose.by likening 
it to a coarse Roman Mosaic of a sliapeless 
ruin ; or of h'n eyes, by describing the black 
poop^ort^lioles of a mouldering wreck, witfe 
the rusty* muzzles of the displaced canhdn' 
peeping piratioailry throagh ; this much ?7tay 
W possible, %ut, MK > Oatlin himself, the 
painter of the ugliest Indians in creation, 
would have broken ignobly down' bid he 
attempted a ^complete portt^t. Indeeki, '- 1 
fear it seemed «s if those trery' features, 
horrid though they were, • had actually 
broken down with feailiy iii their hopeless 
office of giving expression to the more than 
Mokanna horrors which yet larked behind 
in iarli their 'native deformity.'' 
Are; we right in ibferring< fWnn the- titt^- 
/■ 



"Switzerland: On the Road," that* we are 
to have a continuation of the subject under 
the head; perhaps, of "'Switzerland: in 
Geneva,'^ or, *" in a "Watch, Musical-box,' ok* 
Chfe'ese Manufactory r', .' ,^ ^ 

-5-^ Here we have nearly one hundred pages 
of highly interesting matter from numerous 
sources. The articles contributed by Alice 
Neal and Mrs; White, particularly attracted 
our attention. Among the embellishment 
are a merootint engr|^vin|^, a steel fashion 
plat6, and hiunerous illustrations on wood — 
also ' the nmsio of Pop Goes the Weasel 
arranged for the piano. 

- > b .- 

i^ANS-SOUCl. 

Thomaa Conttnre. 
— Whoevier was in 'Paris durjng the sutn- 
mer of that yeat, must recall vividly to 
mind the Salon of 1847 ; if not for the gen- 
eral excellency of the pictures exhibited, at 
least for its principal feature, a painting 
which elevated to the first rank in his pro- 
fession, a young artist, who, on the mornhig 
after the opening, of the exhibition found 
himself famojus. - " Les Romans de la deca- 
dence*' 6f Ml ()6ifTURE (a pupil of Baron' 
(jrROs ani pA^i. Delaroche), conveys toit,the 
mind of the 8pe9tator all that the *' pictured 
page*' of GfBBON, in the course of eight 
volumes, does to that of the patient reader 
— the complete moral of the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire. With a truly 
poetical spirit the artist has illustrated the 
forcible words of Juvenal, which are at 
once suggestive of his design :t-- 

" Saevior snnii Luxuria ineubuit, ' 
'' TlcttunqiMidelseitiirdrbem)'' 

, ii • ' 

Uplbn a'sui^aceof cativas of WEST-Uke 
dimensions i& 'represented « scene of de- 
bauch that might have been witness^ 
during the reign of Domitian of Ca-ligula. 
In ti noble hall of palatial grandeur, the 
architectural pro'^rtions of which are care^^ 
fully preserved, is spread a sumptuous ban- 
quet, such as LucuLLTJS or'Apicius might 
have ^r^ided. " Siculce dapes** and .Pet^'- 
sian apparatus. The revel is at its^ height. 
Reclining about in every Stage of wild excess 
a' ijrew of Sybarites anointed with precious, 
unguents, and crowned'with roedj aiwi^with 
myrtle, abandon themselves to all the loiu- - 
pious reftnements of sensual indulgence, as 
they temper relays of nightingales' tongues 
With thi* Siabine wine, or wash down oysters 
fifom the Lucrine lake,* with'copious draughts 
of old Falevnian-^the degenerate offspring 
of sires, who, 'by the Ml^liniityi of th«nr aspi- 
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rations, their virtue, temperance and auster- 
ity, held the woirld in awe. The central 
figure is a female, herself a symbol, 
t|)e personification of fallen gr^deur 
still beautiful, but debauched— tlie Ro- 
man matron, reft of her Virtue — Lucretia, 
but loosely clad. Her trieUnium elevated 
above the rest eives her a commanding 
position. She holds aloft the shallow, vine^ 
wreathed cup that inspires the group. 
One reeling oacchanal "flown with inso- 
lence and wine,'' stains the pavement with 
the long-laid-up Oaecubiap, as he tauntingly 
raises to the sternly compressed lips of a 
statue of Cato his surcharged goblet; 
meanwhile the brow of tfie august figure 
wears, an exposession of offended majesty, 
mingled with apparent scorn, rebuke and 
sorrow at the scene around. At an opposite 
niche anothe'r profane reveller, in wanton 
mcJckery, decks with garlands the statue of 
Brutus, which seems mstmct with life, and 
to shrink with disgust from the contact. 

The poetry, the design, the conception of 
this admirable effort of the modern French 
school is enough in itself to commend the 
picture.' But when the wrapped spectator 
can disenthral his mind from the crowd of 
fancies • that take his senses captive, and, 
turning from the design. Jook at its execu- 
tinn, where evtiry head is itseU a separate 
atudj, Im ia overwh,elmed wijth*, admiration 
for fte artist. '^ . , 

At the eloae of the exhibition the picture 
Wl\3 bouglit by the government; and is now 
io the ^illery iif the Luxembourg, whence, 
in the due ooumc of time, U will t?e promoted 
to tkia poatbiimoas honour of a permanent' 
euehriRcmeut in the palace of the Louvre. 

Tho follij^ving year M. Couture^ was 
decorutod T^itii the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. „,f , , 

He is eminent jsts a coloi^x^st, and effective 
in his drawing, following in both these 
reipects 'the Venitian echoed. Th& V^te, 
trandparent tone :of his. flesh tints will not 
fikil to remind the connoisseur of some of 
Uie happiest piroductions of Paul Veronese. 
The grouping, movement and general treat- 
ment of his picture is strikingly suggestive; 
of the " supper at Oana." I 

. We could not have better intrpduced to. 
the notice of' our readers a ^upil (^f M. 
OotTtuaa than by this preliminary. Mr. 
BowEE^y a native ' of Baltimore, who has 
lately established himself in Philadelphia, 
faithftZiUy Jl^rsued his studies in the atdi^ 
of jbhis eminent artist. . Het has caught much 
of the fii^e of his master ; and ,his bold, 
vigorous, characteristic portraits, bearing 
the unmistakable chic of true genius, iwill 
at the approaching exhibition at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts be favourably contrasted 
with tW weak, emMTAted designs of such 



trifioM with, the brufii as content ibemselves. 
with a painful elaboration of insignificant 
details, so apt to deceive the unwary — a 
viciouiB school of painting Whieh has %)t^ 
vailed long enough in Philadelphia to exert 
a baneful Influence upon l&e nobler reaches 
of the AtU 

Tb« Editor or tlMTiin«& 

— ^ A late letter in the JVk? York Herald, 
contains the following amusing narrative : 

*' Vt is said that «6on after the arrival of 
Mr. Buchanan at London, he sent Mr. 
Siokleis, his Seeretary of Legation, to the 
office df the London TYmes on a special and 
private mission. The bland and somewhat 
eb8ec[uious Secretary succeeded, by dint of 
showing his diplomatic card, in penetrating 
his way through long passages to the pre- 
cffenfee of the editor, or of some one who repre- 
sented him. In that mincihg, sup^e, and 
almost insinuating way, which Uie Secretary 
has, he at last mflSe ki^own the object of his 
visit. It was, thai their *qwh American 
correspondent' had written about General 
Pieree and his Cabinet in such terms that it 
had become quite offensive to the American 
government. 

" * Well, Mr. Secretary, that is quite pro- 
bable ; will yoiuhave the goodness to tell me 
how that concerns ihe lection V 

" * Why, certainly^ Mr. Editor. The Times 
is known to be a v6ry powerful and influen- 
tia4 journal.'. j 

"*W6ll, Mr.Seoretdry.' 
- " 'Well, Mr. Editor/' 

*** Well, Mr. Secretory;' . 

*'* Well, really I Mr. Editor.' 

" * W^IA, really 1 Mr.. Secretary.'.. 

'' Mr. Biekles, acowding to tbe aeeoim^ 
was not pairticularly aufau at ^itiiei^ diplo^ 
macj on businbss — ih^ editor being'probabl/ 
fiuniliar wiiih.botb. Seeing .th^iihe had 
fiiiled in. his missbn .(meeting with such a 
doll olia|>^, th^ Secretanr rose and said thai 
'he hoped the organ of the British goTwn- 
ment ifi^ould not admit any mpre ofthede at* 
taeks upon 1^ American President and his 
Cabinet.' • ! 

. ^* * Mr. Secretary, will you be kitad enough 
to infoi'm me wtho has represented, the Times 
as the organ of thi^i British goHrermnent T 
W« have been under the imifMression that the 
Times was an independent J oiirnal ^ and vHt 
were not aware till now that your govern- 
ment had deputed aay diplcimat either to in- 
stitute relationsfor us with^tbe United States, 
or to call ia qirestion the vieUtians we insti-i 
tnted ourselvfte!'. 

'' The: aforesaid Mr. Sicklea is reported to 
have retirted with but a small abatement of 
his usual bllSfiidness. 

*' What occurred betweea the Ambassiidor 
^^d.his Soortibary is also.'passmg outrtfnt, . 
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bat I deem that it may be doanteifeit. I 
iadlieFe,' therefore, to whwt is pretty ''well 
known* 

*^ Qaying failed in the dipiomatie line, the 
Ainbassador is said to have resorted to the 
iQotfiular battery ; and conseqpecvtlyv Mr. 
G^rge Sanders, the coiisul, is, on good 
authority, reported to have vnshed up to the 
TifMs buildm^ and itiade ihisway, vi et 
unm9t both fists doubled, into the presenoe 
of the editor^ somFewfaat after the style that 
-Jhdgis Halibufton leads English readers to 
^soppwe that Diwy Crocket Tashed'Up to- 
wards the chair <>f the Speaker of the House 
t)f Representatives; 

** * Mr. Editor, YouBg America won't 
stand this; Judge Douglas won't stand it; 
the Anlerican people won't stand it ; and, 
what is more^ I, Gkorge 8ai»ders, the Ameri- 
can Consul to Ldbdon, won't stand it I' 

" It is said that the editor rang a bell, and 
politely requested the man who answered it 
to * show that person down ;' and Young 
America was escorted to the door. 

"Not long after, other means' were called 
into requisition to get 'Our Own Corres- 
pondent' disniiffsed. Mr. Bacbanan is said 
to have called upon Lord Palinerston, at his 
residence,. Carlton (Grard'ens^' * 

" * My Lord, I have called upon yea on 
most important business: It ' appears that 
ihe London Times continues its virulent 
attacks upon the American President' and 
his Cabinet; and, as we areaikil^ midst of 
important negotiations with her Majesty's 
Ministers, I have to request that you will 
have tlie courtesy to cause the American 
^x>ri«8pondent of the Time^ to be dismissed. 
I once knew the fellow^ who writes those 
letters. He is a tery disreputable man, and 
has Becomeiparticnlarly offensive to General 
Pierce and his Cabinet. He is, moreover, a 
man of no consideration or talent ; and you 
cah, doubtless, by d Wx>rd, put an end to hie 
silly and contemptible assaults upon our 
gr^at and glorious President and bis bril- 
liant Cabinet.' '^ ' 

'*^Mr. Buchanan, I am most happy to see 
you ; but really I was hardly prepared for 
such information. You seem to be laboring 
under some misapprehension. The Tirades is 
not the organ of Her Majesty's government, 
nor have Her Majesty's* Ministers any re- 
aponsibility in the matter ; besides, it seems 
io me very strange sinco the <;orre3pondelit 
you speak of is a very disreputable man, 
and 01 no consideration or talent, that you 
should give yburself any trouble in regard 
todhe ^nfluehoe of his letter*} 'for the letters 
of a man of that stamp oertainlr could have 
Thry little influence on British opinion, 
muoh less could they be thought to sway the 
fishings of a BritishtCSabkiet. ^ 

"'Mr. Buchanan, I Hunk no minisler of 



the crown will oljeet to your representation 
of this case to her Majesty. I am only 
afraid that it. would end. in some gosfip 
which would term into the usiefulness of our 
Washington minuter, if he has done any- 
thiiig 01 the kiiid^ I recommend yfiu to 
call upon the editor of the Times ^ and make 
your complaints there, provided you think 
yqur instructions extena as far as Printing 
House square. Mine da not^?' " 

K«lrMiuic. , 

-r- Wm. HAit & Son, of New York, hayejust 
sent us some new songs of a very popular 
class. The Plantation and Characteristic 
Melodies of Christy's Minstrels, have become 
** as familiar as Hcfusehald mdrdsy' and we 
aj*eplea3sed to recommend 'to our musical 
Tead[ers, four new ahd really excellent son^ 
oil this class* The laelodies are all graceful 
and easily remembered, and they are just 
the kind of pieces to have universal popu- 
larity ; they are ^^ Carry mt'back io Tenne9' 
5C6," by C. C. Converse. "Old Times come 
Again^' by »C. C. Converse, "Fo/ Tctlil 
Yo I SMce the Old Banjo,'' by C. C. Con- 
verse. Add **SaUy Primer f' or **Fompey*s 
Courtship," by G. C. Converse, a comic soag 
in which the Minstrclls, it is said, are 
nightly encored. Address Wm, Hall & Son, 
No. 239, Broadway, New York, and they will 
seDd them» by mail, to any part of the 
country, on receipt of 25 cent* for each 
piece. ♦ * 

. Heraldiana. 

— ^ Advertisement, ^^O^dfix Shanghai and Lady 
vHll leave the Batt'ery Sunday A. M.'l2 
o'elock, with a skiff, in hopes of overiaking 
1;h^ steamer for Europe, hrtving been disap- 
pomted in the hour of her departure. Their 
fast call will be at 11 o'clock, at No. 2 Dfey 
'^i-eet. ' -, •' ' 

OriHciwis. — Oraham's Magaz^t is im- 
proving though still immeasurable deaths 
below our own monthlies. — The Netb York 
Monthty is a sickly looking magazine, born 
a few days a^o. t% is composed of the same 
materials as its rivals ; steals like Harper's ; 
prints bad wood cuts- as Putnam's does occa- 
sionally ; and makes its debut in the world 
on as bad paper as Qrabam has to answer 
for. Its leading article is-;— ttho could have 
guessed rt?-^the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
bv an author now decreed, one Walter 
Scott. ■ .' : 

Paris Co>rresponderice,—^^fhQ Emperbr held 
a special presentation on Wednesday last, tQ 
which Mrs. Gordon Bennett was honoured 
with' an invitation. She wpr^ a. dress of 
velour-spangl6, covered With two flounces of 
point d'Angleterre, a belrtlie to match. Her 
c6ifl^ire consisted of mh.M and red flowers, 
aAd a. md^iflcent' pipignard de diamons. 
She looked remarkably well, and botfaf the 
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Emperor .and Empresi we^^ jAiintddlj atten- 
tive to her. ' . . 

A Remarlca'ble Meeting. 

— Yesterday a dinner took place at the house 
of the American Consul, Mr. Sanders, Wey- 
mouth street, Portland place, at which, 
amongst other guests, ' there we^e; His Ex- 
cellency, the AmericJto Ambassador to this 
county ; the American Vice Consul ; Maz- 
zini, Kossuth, Ledru Roljin, Arnold Ruge, 
Hetzen (the wealthy Russian emigrh)^ Wor- 
cell (the Pole), Oaribaldi and Orsini. — Lonr- 
don Daily News, 

Openitio News. 
'*— A new prima donna nssolnta has made 
iter appearance iii ths' cities of the South of 
France. Hei[ name^ : Carolina Sanazavo-^ 
her age 22 — her £Bi(ie.>beautiful — her- Voice 
pure and melodious. The city of Nice is 
paying ^er extrairagant devotion. When 
will our Opera House be built ? 

Saoford's Soirees. 

— Sanford's Compaify of Negro PeHbrraer*», 
now at the Musical Fund Hall, is- the meet 
amtising, and most characteristic company 
©f actors in their line, that we have ev^er 
seen ; and we know those who have become, 
they say, blasts to such a strange point that 
they can find no amusement anywhere but 
at this sort of negro performances. 

Arch Street Theatre. 

— The excellence of the management of the 
Arch Street Theatre has continued to dr^^iif 
crowded houses^ This Theatre is the last 
resort of the legitimate drama, and here her 
muse (if she has any stilU, has taken retu^ 
from the persecutions of her sister Ter^if- 
chore, who has displaced her from her 
ap^ustom^ shrines. • The company is a 
very fair one in point of ability, and some 
attention is still paid to costunie, and oc- 
casiopally they havOsreviyed the old English 
comedies, ihciuding Shakespeare's* in very 
^xcelfent style. 

The *iraging" piece^ however, lately, has 
been " The Hypocri^," a comedy in every 
respect unfit for representation before a 
decent ai;4ienQe. Jt is only redeemed from 
absolute failure by the excellent dieting of 
Mrs. Prew ; and it was not in the ]east im- 

5 roved at its la^t representation by a sermon 
elivered by Mavrworm (Mr. Drew), {tji local 
subjects, in the sty^.of an English dissent- 
ing cobbler, in ij^hicb respectable luimes 
were introduced -ip^ry^.pffensivrfy. The 
whole pie«;e is belpw criticism.. 

AVith the exception ^of this piece, the 
eatertainment have j^en pf a cliaraoi^r to 
deserve the crowded, louses whioh;they have 
dr^Tfu during the winter. - .< 



— The patrenai^ of tiie RavelB has suet 
with no abatement yet. " The Elopement** 
was repeiaied oAHliursday t the early part of 
the pantomiBEie is only for the purpose of itt- 
troducing;at series of tableaux ot the most 
exquisite . description '>** representing the 
young girl's t>etiirD -to the (Jottage— reconcilia- 
tion with hec (father^ and me^ria^ with ^ her 
abductor. ) It. >ia one of the -prettiest things 
we Iwive evdr seen ; and we were very much 
struck with the arrangement of th6 ligfatd.; 
we only Wish that sufficient appiaoae bad 
been given to induce them 'to repeat it. But 
the audience seemed to have exhausted 
themselves in iencoring the polka cotillion, 
Schotisohe, and Redowa, whioh wera danced 
with soffioient vivacity and energy^ to put to 
the shame Bonip M the dancing ^rls and 
warm youths '"^ Who earn i their mvitations'' 
as mentioned by Kurz Pasha. We are not 
certain, however, that vre should go to the 
play to see that "part of the piece, though 
unquestionably Messrs. Brillai^t and Maugm 
did^ wield such pliant toes as would have 
made them very desirable partners, if the 
entertainment hdd taken.plaoeHn private life. 
On Wednesdiyi the. bei|»tiful Statuairj 
tableaux, which- we lately noticed, were 
agaio presented, . and on . Tuesday the 
amusing tittle I ballet, entitled The Ibur 
Lovers wHu performed. Mazulm has beea 
produced vrith-its pristine splendor; we 
Unaiyf 'prol^aMy, give a more extended notice 
dn^er tin^w 

vNaiioBal Ampiiheatre. 

— - The acts in the oirole have been made 
more attractive by the. introductioa of 
the equestrienne M'lle Marie. ,1 She rides 
HFith confidence, going through, her perform- 
ances, without hesi^ion» so (quietly and 
well that you hardly realize their difficulty. 
If M'lle Marie would be popular, let her 
make her e»^^(e», with a bound, to the rolling 
of drums ;. dressed in the Spanish " Maja^' 
dress, blatk and cherry ; armed with casta- 
nets, and let her execute " El Bolero,** or 
*^ La Manola," on horseback, throwing life, 
energy, and action into ever^ movement 
from the time she enters until she leaves 
the ring; her success — if orchestra, horse 
and rider are in unison — would be triumphs 
snt. We hope yet to see, however, a revivid 
of , the quiet riding-dress style of Oaroline 
X<9J0. True, it requires long and arduous 
practice to acquire as perfect a knowledge of 
the manage as she possessed, 4>ut it can be 
d&ae. Open the lists ,ail(l let the aspirants 
for this distinction lenter. 

Th0 grciat Fiice. de R^sisUmce; " TJnole 
Tope's Cahiq/' still' aibids food for. amusef 
ment to adiAiruig.J and enthosiastio te* I 
dienqes, - . J^r j . ! . ' D 
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THREE MONTHS WITH THE 
SHAKERS.* 

** Farewell I % word that must be, aod hath Jbeen— 
A sound which makes us linger,— yet — farewell I 
Te, who haTe traced the Shaker to the scene 
Which is his laAt, if in yt>nr memories float 
A thought, which once was his, if on you swell 
A single recollection, not in Toin 
He wore his round-toed shoon and broad-skirt coat ; 
Farewell I with Aim alone may rest the pain, 
If such these were — with you the moral of his strain." 

One principal reason for my having dwelt 
80 long on ^the concerns of the Shakers, is 
my conviction, that the World may, from 
their system and its results, gather most im- 

Fortant hints for its own guidance. .In fact 
believe our present social organization to 
be 80 radically imperfect, that its tendencies, 
carried out to their logical ultimates, must 
inevitably produce a general chaos of vice 
and crime, misery, and intestine, deadly 
conflict. Through modern inventions and 
discoveries in all kinds, the^e tendencies are 
now evolving with unprecedented rapidity, 
and the goal must be far nearer, than might, 
a short* time ago, have been supposed. Nor 
can we, more than Europe, expect to escape 
this catastrophe. Though in sundry items 
our political system differs from theirs, our 
soci'Ot system in its main features is the 
same. Inequalities of wealth and condition, 
crime and vice, wide-spread misery and 
pauperism-^all these growing with frightful 
celerity — as distinctly, if not as extensively, 
mark our social state, as that of the European 
peoples. We reiterate our conviction, there- 
fore, that the civilized world must either re- 
organize its social system, or must perish. 
And we believe the new system must either 
comprise some of the principal items of the 
Shaker code, or it will be unavailing. 

To authenticate my views of present 
society, I will cite certain statistics relating 
to the leading European countries, — facts 
demonstrating what have been the results of 
the operation of their existing social institu- 
tioiis for long centuries, with all the aids of 
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science, art, literature, and Christianity 
itself These statistics are drawn from' 
governmental reports of the natiofis the)^ 
concern. 

I. In Prance, out of a popnlatbn pf 
33,000,000, 22,000,000 have, on an average/ 
but Six Cents per day each to defray atl 
expenses, food and clothing, housing, edad^v- 
tion, &c., &c. f (This report was mad^^ 
some years since.) As^in, of the whole 
nijmber of French dwellings, 348,401, havje' 

NO APEJlTimB SAVE THE I>06R, — 1,817,329 

have only one window y — 1,328,937 havt <mfy 
two windows, 16,000,000 of the popuiatiicm 
are sheltered in these wretched hovels I 

II. In Great Britain 17,000,000 live lUf^ 
ally from hahd to mouthy each day's subsist- 
ence depending wholly on the same day'rf 
labor. By sickness or disabling ca6uiEiit;f' 
befalling the head of the family, the ehtfrQ 
household is at once plunged into desti- 
tuton. 

In London, one-tenth of fke whole popula- 
tion are paupers^ and twenty or tnirtr 
thousand persons rise every morning wltih- 
out knowing wherp to get a meal or a 
lodging! The number of paupers on the 
island is reckoned at two <yr three millions ! 

Again J the number of persons charged' 
with serious offences in England is five 
times greater than 30 years ago — in Ireland, 
6 times — and in Scotland 27 times. (Vide 
Allison.) 

The majority of the English agricultural 
population never enjoy good heaUh beyond 
40 years of age. The caitse is their being 
fea with baa food; insiifficiently clothed; 

f really overworked; and having nothing to 
ope in life, (Vide Robertson, English' 
Physician.) 

The care of paupers and the repression of 
crime costs' England £30,000,000 ($150,000,- 
000), per year. 

In Irelaad, out of 8,000,000 population, 
every third pei^son^ during 30 weeks per 
year, experiences a deficiency of even third 
rate potatoes ! 

In Dublin 60,000 person* passed, in one' 
year, through the fever hospital. (A conse- 
quence of their physical wretchedness.) 

In Glasgow, nearly 30,000 persons are, 
every Saturday night, brutally drunk, and 
every ttoelfth house is a dram-shop, (The 
direct result and demonstrative proof of 
misery.) 

Symonds,* Oovemment Commissioner, 
speaks thus of the Glasgow wynds or lanes: 
— " In some of these lodging rooms (visited 
by night), we found a whole lair of human 
beings lettered' along the floor, sometimes 15] 
or 20, some clothed and others naked; mm 
women and children Jmddkd promiseiunU^lf' 
iogHHer. Their bed consisted of al^^^r' of 
stmkW> mtM«)^ aita k^itonittfd ^ih ri|^' 
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There wae generally litUe or no furniture in 
these places; the sole comfort was a fire. 
Of this population, to from 15 to 30,000, theft 
Bitd prostUution were the chuf resources t 

In- Liverpool are 7,862 ceZ^j darky damp^ 
dirty and tU ventUcUed, in which live 30,300 
of the working people. 

In Manchester 14,960 of l^e operatives 
live in cellars I 

In Bury, one-ihird of the working class 
aye so poor, that in 773 houses^ one hed served 
for 4 persona ; in 207, (me hed for 5 / and in 
IS, one bed for 6! 

In Bristol 46 per cent, of the working 
classes have but one room for a whole 
faiwQyl 

Of the whole 17,800 houses of Leeds, 
13,600 are so poor, as to be under £A0 rent 
per year. 

In 1837 in Glasgow, 22,000 persons had 
fever out of a population of 250,000. 

In Sicily, the granary of the ancient 
Romans, it is not rare for multitudes to be 
left, at winter's approach, without employ- 
ment and utterly aestitute of means of sub- 
sistence ; and it is common to find peasants 
starved to death in tJie fields with grass in 
their mouths, wherewith they had endeavored 
to stay the agonies of hunger! 

I might easily multiply statistics like 
these, but it is needless. 

K it be said, that our country is so much 
better conditioned as not to come within the 
catfi|^Qry of Europe, I reply, that a careful 
examination of facts would show, that we 
have far less reason for self-gratulation, than 
is often taken for granted. Our statistics 
prove the existence of three or four millions, 
out of our peculation, as suffering either 
comparative or extreme destitution. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are destitute of the first 
rudiments of education, and that vice and 
crime in all shapes and degrees are exten- 
sively prevalent, and rapidly increasing, 
our newspapers bear amplest testimony. 
But, above all, it should be considered, that 
this, being a new country with all the 
superior advantages thereto pertaining, 
should in the natural order of events be less 
infected with poverty, vice and crime, than 
older lands, but, as before suggested, our 
social organization being the same, time 
alone is wanting to evolve the same results 
here, as everywhere else. A few' years 
more or less, then, should not affect our 
estimate. My proposition is, thdt the social 
system of civilised lands universally is so 
radically imperfect, that its ultimate result 
is self-disstruction, and that the very salvation 
of our race imperatively requires a reorgan- 
isation of this system "from turret to foun- 
.dation stone.'^ 

To establish this prin<»ple beyond the 
pMnbiUi^ of oaviii, let us very ^unwarily sur- 



vey the world, as it now stands, at the ttsd 
of thousands of years devoted to its culture 
— -contrastine its present condition, in sun- 
dry particu&rs, with what it might and 
sJumtd be. 

I. How marred and spotted is the surface 
of our material globe! The polar snows 
and ices locking up from use one-quarter of 
its acres; barren, burning sand-wastes cover- 
ing numberless square miles of the Tropics ; 
vast swamps and bogs in the Temperate 
Zones pbisoning the air with their exhala- 
tions; the finest regions in the world ten- 
anted either by beasts of prey and monst: 
reus reptiles, or by unimproveable bar- 
barians, under whose blighting sway the 
arts of civilised life and man himself dwin- 
dle away, and the very soil is swallowed np 
in deformity and barrenness; such is the 
aspect now presented by that earth, which 
was entrusted to man's charge, and which, 
under suitable culture, might he transformed 
into one universal garden. Yes polar ices, 
tropic sands and extra-tropic swamps are 
all capable of transmutation into genial 
human abodes by the intelligent, persistent 
industry of man, and might have been so 
already, had aH the time, toil, and inventive | 
and executive skill, hithetfto desecrated to 
war, been consecrated to this end. But such 
an achievement, under our existing social 
organization, is not to be hoped. 

This condition of the material globe ^ 
symbolises accurately enough that of its in- 
habitants. 

II. Thus, what must be said of a social 
system, which fails to supply fully the mere 
physical wants of those submitting to its 
laws and usages? And such this system is I 
Not simply thousands, but hundreds of 
thousands, and even millions, in the most 
advanced countries, are habitually ill-fed, tU- 
clothed, and ill-housed — ^insufficiently so for 
comfort, for health; and for securing their 
normal vigor and efficiency. And even 
worse, multitudes every year absoliUely 
perish with famine, and not many years 
since, in Europe's wealthiest land, the cry of 
"bread or blood" was abroad on the air,. 
wrung from tens of thousands of hearts mad- 
dened by starvation in the very midst of 
mountain-heaped plenty I Nor is this an 
accidental or temporary circum^ance. It is 
a permanent fact,^ and flows unavoidably 
from our defective organization. 

III. Jhat man was endowed with intel- 
lectual powers capable of that magnificent 
development, which characterise Plato, 
Bacon, Milton, and their compeers, is proof 
demonstrative, that the normal condition Qf 
the race is that, wherein to every individtmi, 
arc furnished amplest appliances ' for dd^ 
veloping to their highest attainable de^TQe 
aU the capaciiiei. b^towed ii^oa hin)* jBmt 
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what is the present fact ? The measureless 
majority are educated (technically speaking) 
scarce at all. " Diirkness covereth the earth 
and gross darkness the people." In short, 
while multitudes are famishing, and often 
perishing t for lack of the hody^s food, myriads 
beyond counting are intellectually lean and 
dwarfed for want of the bread adapted to 
the notler nature. Alas for a civilization, 
of which this must needs be afl&rmed ! 

IV. The normal condition of man is 
undeniably the amplest liberty. This is 
established by the fact, that, without liberty, 
it is utterly impossible for man to reach his 
highest, completest development, or to en- 
joy the largest happiness, of which h^ is 
susceptible, or, in fine, to become his 
intrinsic^ total self. For the accomplish- 
ment of these several ends, he must not be 
evolved and moulded by a man-imposed 
exterior law, but must unfold spontaneously 
and freely from within, outwafd — ^from 
centre to circumference. 

Now, how stands the actual fact ? 

Despotic governments and arbitrary usa- 
ges ; the despotic paucity of meansf and 
opportunities ; the compulsory necessity of 
excessive, everlasting toil for the pittance 
that barely keeps soul and body together, — 
such are the fetters, whereby the huge 
majority of our kind are robbed of the pre- 
rogatives and blisses* of freedom. It is a 
lovely vision, this freedom, and all human 
hearts pant naturally for it, as the desert- 
traveller for the gushing fountain. Nor 
can any Social system be counted the true 
one, which does not, for every child of 
Adam, transform this lovely phantom into a 
flesh-and-blood-fact ! 

V. Once more, man's normal condition is 
one of universal order and virtue and peace, 
and cordial reciprocities. What is his €a:t5^- 
ing state ? 

For answer, I may point you to the prison 
and the gallows, that cast their shadow 
across every community; to the criminal 
courts in everlasting session ; to the brothel 
disgracing and cankering every city ; to the 
Bedlam "making night hideous" with its 
gibberings; to the poorhouse everywhere 
punishing that pauperism, which the best 
wisdom of the highest civilization has hith- 
erto failed#to prevent If such^ in spite of Jill 
concealments, are the symptoms breaking 
out on the surface, what must be the amount 
of moral disease, in all kinds and degrees, 
which is ravaging within the vitals of our 
social life? 

I have thus, in the most cursory manner, 
glanced at existing evils and imperfections ; 
at the same time intimating my conviction, 
that we cannot look for any essential 
melioration of the same under our present 
social organization. We have seen, that the 



Shakers have succeeded in banishing these 
evils nnd imperfections from their borders. 
I think, moreover, I have shown, that they 
have accomplished these results, not through 
the obfectionable principles of their system, 
but through principles, which might work 
all their desirable effects in combination 
with all we most prize in our own existing 
system. 

My inferences from all this narratire and 
discussion must be too obvious to the reader 
to need further words. 



WESTMINSTER HALL AND 
THE HOtJSE OF LORDS. 

We reprint some very interesting para- 
graphs from the London correspondence of 
the Daily News. 

The manner of conducting business in 
English law courts is reported by some per- 
sons to be far superior to the American 
mode, but my observations do not confirm 
that assertion. ' The jury trials for the county 
of Middlesex are held in Westminster Hall, 
and people are admitted into th& court rooms 
during the hours of business. My curiosity 
led me to these legal apartments, lately, and 
while in them I made some notes of the pro- 
ceedings. The rooms are small — ^in met, 
there is not a court room in Philadelphia so 
deficient in accommodations and so illy 
adapted to the purposes for whk-h lliey are 
designed as are those of this iioiiotv of Mid- 
dlesex, the most populous in Engfand, and 
which lies wholly in London, oi* neEirlj so. 
That of "Queen's Bench" h amall, indif- 
ferently ventilated and not very well lighted. 
The lawyers) as is well known, wear wigs 
and gowns in English courts. There were 
ten or a dozen of them present, and each and 
all wore a long black robe and gray wig. 
Their appearance was a source of amuse- 
ment to me, and some of them, who were 
quite young men, looked extremely ridi- 
culous in the disguise. 

The dress is presumed to give to the 
wearer an air of dignit^r and gravity, but in 
my humble judgment, it produces a result 
immediately the reverse of what is intended. 
The mere youth has the manner of a dis- 
guised monkey, and the middle aged man, in 
too many cases, that of an " old fogy." The 
Court business was not conducted with that 
high majesty which is supposed to belong to 
the Queen's Bench, and tn ere was as much 
noise and chatting among the barristers as 
would be noticed in a Court-room of some 
remote county of Illinois. The lawyers 
when speaking gave distinct utterance to 
their thoughts, and used good language, but 
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th^ did not e^ibit much eloquence. Their 
manner of address was embarrassed, and 
none spoke with the ease and freedom of 
American pleaders. 

The lawyers made their speeches prosey, 
by the freqtient use of the words "My 
Xord," and "My Lord Judge." The first 
.they pronounced with afiect^ition, as would 
ode ,of our elegant dandies, if conversing 
nrith a fine lady. They uttered it mouthing, 
.thus : " me hid, me lud, jud^e," as if inca- 

5 able of saying, "Lord." This was intro- 
uced into the speech, parenthetically, and 
jfhenever it was possible to ^et it in, and 
when the words were uttered, it was with a 
^flli^t ungraceful inclination forward of the 
person. 

By a pass, obtained from the American 
Minister, I was admitted to the strangers' 
gallery ^ the House of Peers, during an 
j«vmng of the last week. The room itself is 
gorgeously fitted up. It exhausts the whole 
.range <^ Gothic and Saracenic ornament, 
^ana exhibits a profusion of carving, gilding, 
punting, and decorative art. It is a small 
Xiblong square, with lofty ceiling and suita- 
ble appointments. The walls are elegantly 
WnbeUished, and at regular intervals along 
them, above the ladies' gallery are brackets, 
on which are to be placed bronze statues of 
the barons who wrung Magna Charta from 
^in'g John. Three of these figures are in 
their places — ^the other brackets are still 
Vacant. At the west end of the room is the 
Queen's throne, a highly elaborate piece of 
work, with a profusion of gold, ana a rich 
eanopy. It is separated from the floor of 
ihe llouse by a fine railing; outside of 
which, and in front of the throne, is the 
famous " wool-sack." The seats for the 
Lords rise one above the other, to the right 
|and left of the room. They are like settees, 
^r lounges, with cushions covered with red 
naorocco, and each member takes his seat 
where he chooses. The clerk's desk is on a 
level with the " wool-sack," at the eastern 
part pf the chamber — the reporter's gallery 
.over the clerk's place, and back of that, 
against the eastern wall, at a considerable 
etovation, is the stranger's gallery, fitted up 
with benches, cushioned, and so located as 
to command a view of the proceedings 
below ; and very fair for hearing. On the 
Wo long sides of tlie room are the ladies' 
^gallery and that for the members of the 
"House of Commons;" but all are very 
jSmaU, and not so convenient nor yet so 
large as the accommodations for visiters in 
the United States Senate Chamber at Wash- 
ington. 

The Sessions are usually convened at four 
or five o'clock in the afternoon, and are con- 
tinued, as circumstances allow, from ten 
until one or two in the morning. The 



bishops have sents in this body, and .when I 
was present there were fifteen of them there. 
The house was thinly^ attended" until sun- 
down, when the number of lords was much 
augmented. I expected to see dignity and 
decorum in such an assemblage, but confer 
that I was entirely disappointed. The 
bishops occupy benches to tnemselves, wear 
their robes of office, and sit bare-headed. 
They were orderlv. Some persons may con- 
sider it strange tnat I should say so, I^Eiking 
for granted that a body so eminent as that 
of the English House of Lords would be 
conducted with the utmost decorum. But 
such is not the case. The United States 
Senate, at all times, is a more dignified and a 
better conducted a8sembl|ige than the House 
of Peers. My own observations, and those 
of others capable of judging, lead me to 
this conclusion, which is correct. The 
Lords sit with their hats on, some of them 
lounge at full length on the benches, with 
the greatest free and easy indifference, or 
sit with their hats cocked over their eyes, 
playing with their canes or lunbrellas, 
whi^h articles they take into the House 
with them. Some are busy conversing, 
others laughing, and some asleep. Several 
of the younger sprigs were sprawling at full 
length, with canes in their fingers and hats 
cocked, as you would expect to see a com- 
pany of bar-room loafers. Members were 
constantly going out or coming in while the 
preliminary proceedings were being attended 
to, and it was only when something of 
really great interest was before the House 
that silence was obtained. As a body there 
was neither dignity, refinement, nor decorum 
in it ; and as for ability, the Senate of any 
State in the Confederacy would show more. 
There were about two hundred in attend- 
ance, the majority of whom were bald- 
headed men. 

Lord Cardgian, a young man with light 
moustache, and an nuected manner of speak- 
ing, addressed the House at some length. 
Il6 is an officer in the army, and a hearty 
hater of the Catholics. He became painfully 
tedious before he concluded, and nearly 
always began a sentence with " my luds, en, 
ah — a," and experienced difficulty* in giving 
utterance to those sounds. 

Great men often er exist in i^nagination 
than in reality, and although I am not silly 
enough for a moment to suppose that talent 
and greatness are to be found in the families 
of the nobility, I did expect to see a greater 
display of refinement in the English House 
of Lords, than is to be seen there. Nor is it 
surprising that I should. A nation which 
prides itself on good i^ianners, should set the 
example in all places ; and if the English 
nobles are not men of superior acquirements, 
they should at least have sense enough to 
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conduct themselves with dignity in their 
Senate Chamber, and not lonnge as care- 
lessly there, as they would in the parlour of 
•» village inn. What would we think, did 
■we see our Senators at Washington, loung- 
ing about the Senate Chamber with their 
hats on and caps in their hand, talldng about 
the last^horse race, and paying no atterttion 
to their duties as legislators. Methinks a 
petition ^ould soon be sent to them to mend 
their manners. Sudh a display of rowdyism 
would be almost as bad as throwing ink- 
stands at each others^ heads, an amusement 
once common in the House of Commons, but 
now abolished ; a(Hd it would be as well if 
the nation were to abolish lounging and fop- 
pery from the House of Lords. 



TWIL.IGHT. 



I lore irben evening shades descend. 
And dim the landscape late so fair, 

When night and day together blend, 
When spirit whispers fill the air, 

Alone, in some secluded \)ow'r, 

To dream away the twilight hour. 

T is foir to view at early mom 
Sol riding from his ocean bed, 

Whose golden tints all earth adorn, 
And light and life on nature shed: 

But dearer far the twilight hoif r 

*iy> those who feel its mystic pow'r. 

7 is sweet to float on Oceni*s breast. 
When Luna's pale arfd silv'ry rays. 

Gleam on those wares that never rest, 
Like memories of bygone days: 

Yet dearer, eweeter, holier fer, 

To me ihe modest twilight star. 

Some love to join the massy dance. 
Or in the sprightly waltz to move, 

Where eyes, with soft resistless glance, 
Mdt e'en the coldest hearts to love . 

Yet oh 1 still dearer to my view 

The flow'r that sips the twilight dew. 

Bear is to some the midnight rout, 
Where thought is lost in reckless glee- 

'Spe Jovial song, the boisterous shout 
Of Bacchaniiian revelry : 

Yet such have never known the pow*r 

That lingers in the twilight hour. 

Yes 1 when Death's summons I obey. 
My spirit longs to take its flight — 

Not in the dazzling glare of day — 
Not in the sable gloom of ni^t — 

But fai the twilight hour I love ; 

Whtaa. most I'm fit to soar «bonre. 



ROBERT THE MAONIFI- 
CENT. 

(fkom the charitari,) 

Robert the Magnifieent is'snmptaoas, and 
he is poor. Let us understand^-W is lump- 
tuous for others, not for hin^eif : he Hres 
for the nublic. The embarrmssmsnts cff bis 
private life, and the inner privations of the 
individual, trouble him little. He has no 
care about being happy, but only to appear 
80. A happiness unknown to the world, is 
a worse thing for him than hidden misery. 

His existence is a problem to those who 
have not sounded him to the bottom, and 
that .is a difficult task. Nothing ie known of 
his possessing a fortune ; whiUier he eomes, 
or where he goes, no one knows ; be does 
nothing, or so little that you are inclioBd to 
believe him, when he says he only works to 
avoid idleness; and yet Y» is apparency 
well dressed, and well gloved: ne eevmi 
wears Im eyeglass appended to a chain of 
problematic metal ; but which you will not 
oe unkind enough to take for pinchbeck. 

He dines on twenty sous at a table d'hote, 
in an anonymous quarter, at the comer of a 
deserted street, and enters there at all sdrts' 
of fantastical hoi;irs, and only when he is 
sure no one sees him. He would feel that 
he had lost his reputation, if he was seen by 
the valet of any oneof hiscomfMmions of ^ 
Boulevard du Gand. 

For Robert is a Vieeurj at le^ be passes 
for one, and that suffices for him. Between 
six or seven vou will find him psrehed on 
the portico of the Caf6 de Paris, torturing 
his gums as if he had dined sumptuously, 
while, in jreality, he has not had perhaps mi 
daily porridge. 

On steeple-chase days he shines, at the fre- 
quented places, witii spurs on his boots, and 
a riding whip in his hand, to give himself 
the air of a member of the Jockey Club. 

In the evening, the first on the ground, he 
reads the Maniteiir Pari^im and the M^ 
sogers dea Chambres, to gl^n that informa- 
tion which he will transmit to you as having 
been derived on the spot: and,nf necessary 
to convince you, he will appeal to the paper, 
and assume the paternity of the article from 
which he has been reciting. 

He is at all fgtes which cost nothing, and 
at all gratuitious assemblies; you see him, 
at all first performances, if not in ihe 
Theatre, why, still bettor, in the green-room: 
he glides in under ihis or that pretext, for 
no door-keeper would be so indiscreet as to 
hinder the passage of a man who stalks in 
as if entering his own house. He is taken 
for a stockholder, or at least a eubscriber. 
If he has not the erdp^ he ought to have it, 
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and to bUn tiiat k precisely the time 
thing. 

At the breaking up of the Opera, or the 
Italian Theatre, you find him stationed in 
the vestibule, pretending to pass everybody 
in review, while, in fact, he vnshes tp be 
passed in review by everybody. He accosts 
you, if you are the last to leave, takes your 
arm, aad is in extacies over Grisi's voice, 
or the movements of Taglioni. He is 
ravished, transported, and sings out of tune 
an air from the popular c^vera, which he has 
learned from a street or^an. 

Be there, in any section, a matinee or a 
soiree, either dramatie, poetic or musical, 
Bobert may invariably be seen dangling 
tiiere in the prescribed black coat and yellow 
gloves. He will pass twenty times before 
the door^ will enter l^e vestibule, and will 
station himself there as if his entr^ was 
obstructed by the crowd ; there he will learn 
from the mouths of those going in and out 
those details which he will to-morrow pre- 
tend to know better than tiiemselves. The 
next morning he will get up two hours later, 
under pretence of reposing from the fatigue 
of the fite at which he has assisted in 
imagination ; but that suffices him, provided' 
it be tak^i for a fact. 

In winter, especially, his diplomacy 
fatigues him. He can't decently dispense 
with going to the ball of the Opera, that is 
to say, with appearing to go there. So he 
tramns the pavement of the gallery of the 
Horologe from eleven in the evening, con- 
suming a cigar, a^ if impatient at not seeing 
the door op«i — ^the sill of which he will not 
cross over. 

Those who are not in the secret ask from 
what source he draws so much money to 
supjport these reputed prodigalities. 

For nothing m his exterior life betrays 
his pretended habits of luxury and magnifi- 
cence. Had Humann cut his clothes, they 
could not fit better : perhaps, indeed, they 
came from his shop, although Robert is not 
one of his customers* There are certain 
young men of family to whom nothing is 
sacred, not even one of Humann's coats, 
and who sell proportions of their wardrobe 
to their owir profit, but at two hundred per 
cent, loss to their respected governors who 
pay the bills. It is from the traffickers in 
these bargains thai Robert derives a cos- 
tume both magnificent and cheap. As to 
his jewelry, as we have said, it is suspicious. 
No matter, so it produces the effect I 

The world believes that he is domiciled to 
perfection. He talks complaisantly of the 
extent and elegance of his apartments. He 
announees, everv six months, that he is 
about to change his furniture I Who dares 
contradict him ? If you go with him (to the 
door^ you ate struck by the beauty of the 



house ; it is a palace ; bis skill bad already 
apprized you that he lived in one of tM 
handsomest streets of the most fashionable 
quarter of the capital. But he has always 
an excuse for not asking you in» out of di*- 
eretion — ^for he divides lus apartments with 
a lady of note, who dares not receive viaits. 
The truth is, he would only have to offc^ 
you an ascent to the sixth story, and the 
pleasure of stretching yourself in an old arm 
chair, from which the hair is buratiiig. 
Visiters are also further convinced by the 
porter's peremi>tory answer, *^ Monsieur has 
gone out T' or, if it is early in the morning 
by dismissing them, in ^tone which! seems 
to be mysterious, with, *' Monsieur has not 
come in yet V* 

You understand, that, to procure this 
obedience, Robert has seduced the porter 
Ivith the price of gold: he gives him six 
francs a month to clean his boots, and take 
care of his room. Relations and creditors, 
who are in the secret, make no inquiries, 
but go up by the servants' staircase : it is 
good enoush for them. 

Robert &e Magnificent, is then, neilher a 
millionaire, nor a sinecurist, nor a gambler, 
nor a spy. Allliis resources are reduced to 
an income of eighteen hundred francs. It is 
on this enormous capital that he bases his 
system of economical luxury — his plan of 
cheap profusion. His happiness is, however, 
complete, for everybody believes it except 
himself. It is true he is not any fatter for 
this. 

If ever he loses these eighteen hundred 
francs, he will speak of himself as utterly 
ruined, which will be the truth ; but his 
misery will not be without consolation, for 
he will hear folks around him say, '* That 
man has squandered away his weight in 
gold." Then his joy will equal his misery, 
lor people will believe he has been magnifi- 
cently ruined. 

Poor Robert the Magnificent I 



AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 

[Original Letter from Benjamin Franklin 
to John Bartram, hitherto unpublished.] 

London, July 17, 1771. 
My good and dear old Friend — 
I received yqur kind letter of Aptil 29, 
wherein you complain of your friends here 
not writing to you. I had written a letter 
to you on the 20th of the same month, per 
Osborne, which I hope is long since got to 
hand ; but I confess 1 ought to have written 
sooner to acknowledge the receipt of the Box 
of Seeds, whereby I was much obliged. 
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As to your pension, there is not, I beliere, 
the least reason for you to apprehend its 
' being stopped. I know not wno receives it 
for you here, or I should (juicken them in 
writing to you. But there is no instance in 
this King's reign of taking away a pension 
once granted, unless for some great offence. 
Young is in no esteem here as far as I can 
learn. 

I wish your daughter success with her 
silkworms. I am persuaded nothing is want- 
ing in our country for tJie produce of silk 
but skill; which will be obtained by per- 
seyering till we are instructed by experience. 

You take notice of the failing of your eye- 
sight. Perhaps jou have not spectacles that 
suit you, and it is not easy there to provide 
one's I self. People, too, when they go to a 
shop for glasses seldom give themselves tiuie 
to cnuse with care, and, if their eyes are not 
rightly suited, they are injured. Therefore 
I send you a complete set from No. 1 to 13, 
that you may try them at your ' ease ; and 
having pitched on such as suit you best at 
present, reserve those of higher numbers for 
future use as your eyes grow still older ; and 
with the lower numbers, which are for 
younger people, you may oblige some other 
friends. 

My love to good Mrs. Bartram and your 
children. 

I fim as ever. 

Your failiiful friend and servant, 
B. Franklin. 

Mr. Bartram. 

P. S. — July 30. On enauiring I find your 
pension continues, and will be regularly paid 
as it becomes due, to the person you em- 
power to receive it for you. 



JENNY LIND TO THE AME- 
RICANS. 



I. 

I dwelt in Sweden far away, 

God granted I could sing, 
I left my home for many years. 

O'er Europe travelling : 
I Bang to Kings and Queens, but tried 

To be of use to all ; 
Pleasing the great— -yet oft I hope 

With profit to tlie small. 

n. 

But from my childhood I had heard, 

That far across the wave, 
A nation called America, 

A people free and brave, 
Was flourishing in happiness, 

In brotherhood and peace ; 
Where bloomed that tree of Liberty, 

That bloomed of yore in Greece. 



m. 

Her feme resounded in my c 

My strain was echoed there— 
J longed to see America — 

My song «A« longed to share- 
But, hark I— my heart's most ardent wMb!— 

Across the ocean roars 
A mighty voice: *< America 

Invites thee to her shores I" 

IV. 

I fly in Joyful haste— and dar* 

The ocean's angry brawl — 
God lands me si^ely on yofor shore s 

. I stand amid you all— * 
And now these gleaming eyes proclaim^ 

A thousand tongues besides — 
I'm welcome to your land I your homes I 

Your holy fire-sides I 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Planter's Northern Bride. By OABOUits Lkb HENn. 
Parry k McMillan, Successors to A. Hart: Phila- 
delphia. 

— Mrs. Lee Ilentz is undeniably one of our 
•verjr best nouvelUtte-isis, Without much 
intricacy, or special ingenuity of plot, her 
stories are always interesting and hold the 
reader fast from title page to finis. With 
much purity of sentiment and taste ; with 
some power of characterisation and an easy, 
graceful style ; she is generally fortunate in 
her selection of incidents and scenes, and 
for the most part we lay down the finished 
volumes with bright, cheerful feelings and 
in excellent humor with both the author- 
ess and the world. , 

In the last named item the present work 
is somewhat of an exception, in consequence 
of her dwelling, so much on a vexed and 

Eainful theme. The book, in fact, ijaust 
ave been called forth by Mrs. Stowe's 
world-renowned ** Cabin," and is a syste- 
matic efibrt to exhibit tho mmmj side of 
slavery. We, of course, have no "oljoution 
to this, and we can freely say, that if South- 
ern Slavery be, in literal, exhittag fact, wha^fc 
she represents* it, and if Slavoh"uliJ«rs, m a 
body, do actually count tliemselvpa "mis- 
sionaries'' pledged to civilize a 1 1 d Ch r istia aize 
tJie heathen blacks into ajitnfr'>.<i for /reedoin, 
as she would have us believe ; then the 
North are mightily deceived uhout the mat- 
ter and are disquieting themselves fur moro 
than occasion warrants. For ourselves we 
must hold our judgments in suspense, but 
can cordially recommend the volumes to the 
reader. 

Poetical Works of Edward Young. 2 Volumes. Pp. 710. 
Litth), Brown & Co. Boston, 1854. 

— We have here another handsome issue 
from the same distinguished press, which 
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furnished the edition of Churchill above 
mentioned. In two neat, convenient duode- 
cimos we have tiiose poetical works of 
Toun^, on which his fame has principally 
rested. The most important ot these are 
the Night Thoughts and tiie Satires. 
These once held a very h^h place in the 
public estimation, more especially the former 
of the two. Their reputation is, at present, 
very far below its original height. B^lwer, 
indeed, in his ** conversations with an ambi- 
tious student in ill health," strove hard to 
stem the downward current by a series of 
criticisms on the Night Thoughts, eu- 
logistic almost without (qualification. He 
produced, however, but little effect on the 
prevalent opinion. Young unquestionably 
has considerable vigor of thought; and 
somewhat fertile, thou^ gloomy imagina- 
tion ; and a fluent, copious, energetic style 
of utterance, disfigurea, however, by a ten- 
dency to turgidnes and bombast. Like so 
many other of his poetic contemporaries, he 
is not destined, we think, to immortality. 

Some, doubtless, may yet be found, to 
whom his writings impart both pleasure* and 
instruction. To all such, and indeed to 
readers universally, we can commend the* 
present edition as one not likely to be 
surpassed. 

This book is for sale in Philadelphia, by 
Messrs. John Penington &, Son, Fifth street, 
above Chestnut. 

The Poetical 'Worki of Charles Chnrchni. By W. 
YooKi, F. R. S. 8 Tdamee. Littie, Brown A Co. 
Boston, 1854. 

— It is a highly commendable enterprise, 
which through various publishers, is now in 
process, that of giving us well-edited, con- 
venient-siEed and excellently printed edi- 
tions of the authors heretofore reckoned 
among the British Classics. It may be said, 
that the materials are thus preparing to 
enable the critical public to make selections 
of those works, or portions of works, which 
have B.perma7ient and intrinsic worth, instead 
o^f the interest, which temporary and facti- 
iiotb8 associations may have given them at 
their first appearance. The present volumes 
constitute an exceedingly neat, handsome 
edition of nearly 1000 pp. quindecirao, of an 
author once greatly celebrated, but now con- 
siderably pctssS. The contents are chiefly 
satiric verses, and for this very reason more 
likely to possess a contemporary, than a 
Zflw^ta^r popularity. We confess to being no 
great admirers or lovers of Churchill. His 
personal character was not «uch, as to 
qualify him for reproving the vices and 
follies of society with authority. Some con- 
siderable knowledge of the world and con- 
^erable masculine vigor and facile dex- 
terity of versification i^e displayed by tiie 



writer, and for these let doe cre^ be f^f^m. 
him. We suspect, however, that the prinoip 
pal interest of the volumes will attach to tbe 
copious notes by the editor, comprising 
numerous anecdotes concerning contempo^ 
rary persons and events, which to the scholar 
and reader of Insure may be amusing, if 
nothing more. This is not very high prais^ 
but it IS all we can spare. 

For wile here also by John Penington k 
Son. 

The War Iwtween Turkey and Russia, Ac. By A. 
ScHnfMELFSBnna. John Welk : nUladelphia, 1854. 

— In this 68 pp. pamphlet is condensed % 
large amount of information concerning a 
subject, which at present deeply interests 
the whole civilized world. It would seem to 
have been penned by a military man, and 
much of it requires, for its complete appre- 
hension, more acquaintance with war-tactics 
than we possess. Enough, however, remains 
to compensate richly the general reader for 
its perusal. The author gives us a brief 
sketch of the past history of both countries, 
as also of their present condition ; glances . 
at the various foregone wars between the 
two; describes their present militanr re- 
sources; delineates the features of the 
regions about to become the theatre of con- 
flict; suggests the probable course the 
belligerents will take, &c,, &c. 

Here are topics, which certainly ou^t to 
interest the public ; and handled, as they are, 
with apparent fulness of knowledge and 
executive aptitude, we think the essay will 
be cordially welcomed. 

For sale in Philadelphia, by G. A. Correa 
& Co., 232 Chestnut street. 



SANSSOUCT. 

Louis Blanc and hie History of the Rerolntion. 
— The London Correspondent of the Tribunt 
^ives us the following interesting informa- 
tion : — 

'*M. Louis Blanc still works on un- 
dauntedly in his exile, in a small back 
drawing-room, not luxuriously furnished, 

j situate in Harley street. Cavendish Square. 

I He labors many hours each ^ay at his great 

I work on the French Revolution. He visits 
but littie in private, and is still less in 
public. He may be seen often in the read- 

' mg-room of the British Museum, where he 
finds valuable materials for his wdl'k, as our 
collection is far richer in records of the 
memorable era of which he treats, than even 
that of Paris. Literature wUl be all the 
wealthier for his exile. He has already 
written three volumes of this histoi^y since 
he has been in Fngland, as he now gives us 
the fifth volume. X have no doubt mat this 
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will be tke Histoiy of the lUvolatioQ par 
excellence. It will extend to twelve volumes: 
At least, that is the number which M. Louis 
Blanc contemplates. The present volume 
9pens with the massacre of the inhabitants 
of Nancy, by the butcher Bouill^, closing 
with another massacre — that of the Champ 
de Mars, where the National Gufurd fired on 
an unarmed m^^titude of the people. What 
a brilliant array of gifts M. Louis Blanc 
brings to the compilation of his history. 
He appears to combine the force of Micbe- 
let, ike perspicuiW of Guizot, with the 

Eoetic grace of Lamar tine. No writer 
itherto has so grasped the meaning of that 
epoch, and possessed such profound insight 
into its springs of action. Above all writers 
does he penetrate and reveal the causes and 
undercurrents of Revolution, and where 
others stop to admire or shriek with horror 
at effects, vrith indefatigable perseverance, 
scalpel in hand, he dissects, until he lavs bare 
to you the secret cause. Thus he gives so 
much prominence to the atrocities of the ene- 
mies of that revolution that vou must see at 
a glance how great were the motives and 
incentives of the people in avenging the 
crimes perpetrated against them, and much 
is explained that may have hitherto appeared 
inexplicable. In almost every instance the 
crimes of the mass were the echoes of blows 
that had been struck at them, only reverbe- 
rated again and a^ain : the atrocity of the 
one, or the few, being avenged by the many. 
This volume is equal to the others for artistic 
newer, and contains some glorious writing, 
luU of novel views of the subject; startling, 
but profound. It contains living pictures of 
Mirabeau, Robespierre, and Camile Desmou- 
lins, executed with wondrous subtlety and 
genius. Success to its author : maj he live 
to accomplish his work, and may his term of 
exile have a speedy end. As there have 
been so many attempts to sketch the person 
of M. Louis Blanc, and all so varying, the 
public must have a very confused idea con- 
cerning him, and perhaps I may be excused 
if I ^ve jrou an etching. He is nearly five 
feet in height, (I have heard it stated that 
he was not four), formed with such symme- 
try that you soon forget his stature. His 
chest is full and fine, and his hands and feet 
are peculiarly small. His complexion and 
hair are dark. He has a clear healthful 
color in his firm chee^. His face has a 
touch of the Hebrew in it, or perhaps it is 
derived from the Spanish in his blood. 
There is something stern at times in its 
aspect, but when he smiles it wears a look 
peculiarly sweet,.! may say, it has a touch- 
ing, child-like simplicity. There is a 
strange tone in his voice which seems to 
feel about the heart as if in search of the 
tenderest i^tring. It is only when you hear 



him in public that he dilates into tiie man 
who could sway a people and smilingly fold 
himself round with the Parisian multitude 
as in a mantle. There is |i stoange fire in 
his dark eyes, and his head is ^ feast for a 
phrenoloflnst. M. Louis Blanc one day told 
me that the first of his countrymen whom he 
met on arriving in England in 1848, was 
Louis Napoleon, at Morley's Hotel, who 
rushed upon him and embraced him with 
tears, assuring him that he too was a 
Socialist, and would endeavor to realize im 
practice M. Louis Blanc's social* theory, in 
case he should attain the presidential power. 
He has redeemed his promise by ihe murd^^ 
and banishment of Louis Blanc's fri^ids 
and followers vrherever he could lay hands 
on them. However he goes his way, and it 
may chance that they too may meet again, 
as then, the one lan({ing in exile, the other 
returning home, only the personal position" 
may be reversed." 

A CorrespoiMlait in tbe Hoon f 

— The Home Journal in announcing the 
commencement of a new volume, thus 
enumerates its various future contents: — 

** Besides the original productions of the 
Editors — the Foreign and Domestic Corres- 
pondence of a large list of contributOM — ^the 
spice of the European Magazines — ^the selec- 
tions of the most interesting publications of 
the day — the brief novels — ^the piquant 
stories — the sparkling wit and amusing 
anecdote — ^the news and gossip of the Paris- 
ian papers — the personal sketches of public 
characters — the stirring scenes of the world 
we live in — the chronicle of the news for 
ladies — the fashions and fashionable gossip 
— ^the facts and outlines of news — ^the pick 
of English information — the wit, humor and 
pathos of the times — the essays on life, 
literature, society and morals, and the usual 
variety of careful choosings from the wilder- 
ness of English periodical literature, criti- 
cism, ^oetrj, etc. — several new and attractive 
features of remarkable interest will enrich 
and give value to the new series of the work,'* 

Very Late American News. 

— A newspaper in the French and Spanish 
languages, called Le Continent JEuropeen, 
lately established in this city, contains the 
following passages under its Am8rica^ 
heading : — 

^* Apr^s une discussion des plus orageuses 
et qui a dur6 plusieurs jours, Le S^nat a 
adopts k la seconde lecture le bill des terri- 
toires (Nebraska) k la majority de 29 voix 
centre 12. 

** L'acharnement avec lequel les ennemis 
de I'esclavage avaient combattu Padoption 
du bill, finit par d4g6n^er en lutte ouverte 
apr6s la derni^re s^anpe. 
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" Le combat Qxtra parlementaire eut pour 
T^sultat de renvoyer chez eux Mess Toombs, 
Douglas, Mason, Geller et plusieurs autres 
s^nateurs, avec des marques sanglantes." 

After a yery stormy discussion which 
lasted many days, the Senate passed through 
the second reading the bill respecting the 
territories (Nebraska), by a majority of 29 
to 12. 

The bitterness with which the enemies 
of slavery had resisted the passage of the 
bill, ended by degenerating into an open 
struggle ailer the last sitting. 

The extra-parliamentary combat resulted 
in sending to their homes Messrs. Toombs, 
Douglass, Mason, Geller, and many other 
senators, with bloody marks. 

Are such misrepresentations to be tol- 
erated? 

0«ii. Morrises Poemi 

— have recently been published in a volume 
in New York. The author of " Woodman, 
Spare thf^t Tree," deserved the honour ; but 
we hppe, for the sake of his poetical reputa- 
tion, tnat the verses to the tune of Shinbone 
Alley are not included. The last verse is as 
fine a specimen of bathos as any in Martinus 
Scriblerus : 

" Cold her feelings, cold the weather. 

Gold her faded form ; 

Her heart and morning hroke tog^her 

In the storm P 

The music requires the word the in the 
last lino to be sung as a word of two sylla- 
bles 1 A good imitation of this verse runs 
thus: 

** Hot his temper, hot the weather. 
Hot his pursy ibrm ; 
His hank and hreedies buriit together 
In thuh-huh storm I" 

1%e Russian GoTenynent. 
— ^When Talleyrand was once asked bv a 
lady to explain to her the nature of the Rus- 
sian Government, he replied, readily, **C'est 
une monarchic ahsolue limit6e par Vassassi- 
not" an absolute monarchy limited by assas- 
sination. The definition is as memorable and 
expressive as it is clear. He had studied the 
annals of the house of Romanoff and spoke 
humorouslv but truly. The witticism is an 
historical ract. The first and second Deme- 
trius, the Czarovitch Alexis (son of Peter the 
Great), Ivan or John the Fifth, Peter the Se- 
cond, Feter the Third (the elder brother of 
Paul, a child), and Paul himself, are sufficient 
examples to instruct coming generations, and 
to speak as a handwriting on the wall, to 
warn their successors. It was long thought 
by many that the last emperor, Alexander, 
might be included in the list. His death was 
mysterious and unexpected, which occa- 
sioned a general outcry of " Murder" 



throughout Europe; but M. Schnitzler, In 
an able and most interesting work, lately re- 
published in England, has supplied ample 
and authentic details to convince us that, in 
his case, typhus fever anticipated the more 
legitimate effect of secret conspiracy, and 
that, had not natural death intervened, be 
was eaually marked out, like his predeces- 
sors, for the assassin's dagger. He had 
offended some of the high military officers 
and iufluential nobility, and after his death, 
the plot which was intended to destroy hina, 
exploded, and was put down by Nicholas. — 
Bentley^a Miscellany for March. 

Literary Relic 

— From the Freeman's Joumcd^ May 7th, 
1783. 

The Subscription is begun, and to be con- 
tinued at John Mason and Oo.'s Upholstery 
Store in Front Street, next door but one to 
the Friend's Meeting House, for the Grand 
Exhibition that is to make its appearanoe 
through the streets of this Citv on a proper 
day, when finished, viz: A Superb Sopha 
mounted on a Triumphal Car, drawn by Six 
White Horses, in honour to the American 
Army with Portraits of the Principal 
Officers that have persevered in the present 
contest. 

When a sufficient number of subscribers 
appear, the work will begin, and not before. 
Gentlemen s' generosiiy will dictate to them 
how much to subseribe: for acceding to 
the subscription so will be the ap]^earance. 
And as all due respect is to be paid to the 
ladies, ihej have an opportunity of display- 
ing their ingenuity b^ preparing garlancfs, 
curious knots, and artificial flowers to deco- 
rate the car. If any gentleman is so hap^ 
as to have a white horse or horses, and will 
be so obliging as to lend ^hem, with a likely 
postillion for the day and evening, they will 
greatly contribute to the grandeur of the 
prooession. All the music, both vocal and 
instrumental, will be procured, with thirteoi 
large torches, and thirteen times thirteen 
boys drest in white with small ones, &c. 

As it will take a considerable time to pre- 
pare and execute the above, we hope all 
those gentlemen that wish to perpetuate the 
memory of those officers who have fought, 
bled and died for the welfare of America, 
will be speedy in subscribing so that the 
above plan may be executed in time. 

A plan of the above may be seen at the 
store. 

N. B. — The young gentlemen that intend 
to grace the procession are desired to caQ 
and enter their names. 

First Agitation of a Maine Liquor Law. 

— Extracts from the Presentment of the 
Grand Jury of Philadelphia, Jan. 3, 1744. 
'* The Grand Jury do therefore -state, think 



safie: 
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it their duty to complain of the enonnous 
increase of public houses in Philadelphia, 
especially since it. now appears by the 
Constable's Returns that there are upwards 
of one hundred that have licenses, which 
-with the retailers make the houses that sell 
st-rong drink, by our computation, near a 
tenth part of the city ; a proportion that 
appears to us much too great, since by their 
number they impoverish one another, as well 
as the neighbourhoods they live in, and for 
want of better customers may, through 
necessity, be under greater temptations 
to entertain apprentices, servants, and even 
negroes." 

After presenting a number of persons for 
keeping ilisorderly houses, "The Jury ob- 
served with concern in .the course of the 
evidence that a neighbourhood in which 
some of these disorderly houses are, is so 
generally thought to be vitiated as to obtain 
^unong the , common people, the shocking 
name of Hell Town," 

L anda o a p e by If ontalant 

— We have lately seen in the €kdlery of 
Mr. £arle in Chestnut street, below Ninth, 
where it is still on exhibition, a landscape 
painted by Mr. J. 0. Montalant, a native 
artist. We consider this the finest painting 
yet executed by him, both as regards ite 
design and execution. Its size has allowed 
the artist room to exercise his skill, and con- 
vey effects that a eanvass of more limited 
dimensions impedes if it does not prevent. 
The rocks, herbage, foliage of the trees in 
the foreground, are finished vnth great care. 
The casUe on the hill, the hamlet at its foot, 
the winding river, mountains in the dis- 
tance, the warm light of sunset thrown in 
rays over the still scene make in combina- 
tion one of the most beautiful, dreamy scenes 
we have ever noted. The effect produced by 
the sun-light piercing the cloud and lighting 
up parts of the landscape, while other por- 
tions, by its absence, are greatly toned 
down to mellower, softer light, we cannot 
sufficiently praise. It shows a close earnest 
study of Nature, which pursued will soon 
rank Mr. Montalant, although so young an 
artist, with the very first of his profession. 

We hope that this landscape will be sent 
to tbe Annual Exhibition of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, which opens on the 16th of 
this month. * 

Boot's Da^erreotypes. 
— Whatever may be said of mtmerouf other 
helio^aphic operators. Root is beyond all 
c^uestion a veritable Artist. Had he con- 
tinued at the easel, where he commenced, 
we have no doubt that he would have 
achieved eminence in portnuture, if not in 
historic and landscape painting. Theee are 



not merely our individual sentimeifts, but 
those of many of our first Artists and Amar 
teurs, as wo happen to know. 

His preeminent heliographic skill has not 
only penetrated all quarters of this country, 
but has become extensively celebrated in 
Europe. We recently examined two largest- 
sized portraits, taken in that crayon style of 
which he alone has the patent in this city, 
v^hich were got up under quite interesting 
circumstances. A foreign gentleman, now 
travelling in this country, wished to procure 
specimens of our most perfect heliographs to 
exhibit on his return home, in demonstration 
of the progress made by this Art here. One 
of our most distinguished Artists directed 
him to Root. The pict\ires we saiv were 
taken for this gentleman, who was in the 
highest degree charmed by their artistic «B- 
ceUence, as well as their ^delity as portraits. 
He was himself a most intelligent connois- 
seur, and his judgment was a most cogent 
testimony to the worth of these pictures. It 
hardly need be said, that our own decision 
a^eed perfectly wkh his. To staransers and 
citizens we can frankly recommena Root's 
Gallery, 140 Chestnut street, as a place 
richly worth visiting for an examination of 
its artistic treasures. 

A trio of Pretty Book«. 

— G. A. Correa & Co., 232, Chestnut street, 
have just received t^ree exquisitely printed 
18 mo. volumes, of uniform style, contain- 
ing choice extracts of English, l^rench, and 
German poetry, and entitled as follows : — 

1. The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock, a 
collection of English poetry, chiefly modern. 
Pp.638. 

This volume is edited by. that accom- 
plished English scholar and distinguished 
German poet, Ferdinand Freiligrath. 

2. Album Lyrique de la France Modeme 
— par Eugene Borel. Pp. 434. 

3. Deutscher Dichterwald. (The Grove 
of German Poetry.) ^ Edited by George 
Soberer. Steel frontispiece. Pp. 624. 

An Unpleasant Sitntition. 

— A morning paper, in giving an account 
of the casting of Mr. Wood's ir6n statue of 
Henry Clay, says, that 

"Three immense ladies, containing respec- 
tively 7,000, 4,000 and 3,000 pounds of hot 
iron, were suspended over the mould by 
means of a crank.'' 

Bemarkable (}oincidenc«. 

— It has come to light that the petrified 
man was named Peter. Whilst then every 
one has been laughing at the Showman's 
transparent sign, " The I^jrifaction of a 
Man into Stone," it turns out oddly enough 
that his expression is not in the least tau- 
tologieaL 
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bizarre: 



— * A bill is beford the New York Legialar 
ture, which provides that every person who 
•hall obtain a livelihood by nsning, shall, 
towards the close of the fishing season, 
impregnate the spawn taken from at least 
two doEen female fish, with the milt taken 
from the same number of male fish, and 
plant the same upon their fishing ground, in 
tfaie presence of a justice of the peace living 
is ^e district. The penalty for the viola- 
^xm of this provision is to be a fine of fifty 
dollars. 

To th« Caodles and GoqiiMtrdeattt. 

— California is the blissful la^d for you. 
The following is a short but authentic history 
of a union and its dissolution in that Sta|» : 
Married Jan. 19th, '64. Quarrelled on Feb. 
20th, '54. Petition for divorce filed by plain- 
tiff on Feb. 24tfa, '54. Defendant's ansvfor 
filed same day. Referred same day. Report 
of referee recommending divorce filed Feb. 
25th. ^bmitted to the court same day. 
Decree rendered, and parties divorced Feb. 
28th, '54. 

Charles DlckeiM 

— commences about the present date the 
publication of a new novel by him, to be en- 
titled " Hard Times." It is to appear weekly 
in Household Wbrdsy the whole to be com- 
pleted in five months. Dickens's recent in- 
quiry into the Preston strike is said to have 
originated the title, and, in some respects, 
suggested the turn of the story. 

Domestic Colloqu j. 

— ** Going out again this evening, Mr. 
Tompkins?" 

" les, my dear, to a stag-party at Mr. 
Crummels's." 

" Sta^party — ^humph — ^I cuess you mean 
a stagger-party — ^you orute.'' 

The GhftrlestOn Weekly News and New Orleans Weekly 
Delta 

— are certainly two of the most intoresting 
and best edited hebdomadals of the South. 

A New York Exchange Pap^ 

— should not require us to call attention to 
the impropriety of using our matter, and 
avoiding the acknowledgment of its source. 

Cnrt BeTlew. 

— The Rockland Gazette^ reviewing a new 
work, comes to the -point thus : " We re- 
ceived a book entitled ' Arabella, a Tale of 
Tenderness.' The author is a fool.'^ 

Chestnut Street Theatre. 

— We regret to see that most excellent 
actress upon ^e American Stage, Mis0 
Davenport, playing to anything MSS'thte 



oveifflowing houses ; but, frctii some cause 
or other, her audiences at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre are ratiier thin. This lady** 
merits are very great. Perhaps vre do not 
go too far in saying that she is the only- 
woman at present Upon our stage who com* 
pletely fills one part; who leaves noUiin^ 
behind in her conception and delivery m 
one character in a.standaiNl play, that ha» 
become a part of the English language. 
Her Letitia Hardv, in the Belle's Stratagem, 
is the part we allude to. During her pre» 
sent engagement, however, she has been 
going through a tsourse of modern tragedies, 
chiefiy of the Franco-Roman school-— classic 
scenes, adapted Aroni the French. In 
Valeria, one of these pieces, she is very 
good, although she supports the burthen of 
two characters. Valeria, the wife of Clau^ 
dius the Roman Emperor, is secretly in love 
with Silius, a Senator. Lyscisca, a Greek 
girl, bearing a wonderful resemblance to 
uie empress arrives at Rome. Agrippina, 
Gsesar's niece, who aspires to the succession 
of her own son Domitian 'to the throne, in 
lieu of Valeria's child, muiages by means of 
confounding the emperor's mind with an 
or^ of the Grecian courtezan's (whom he 
beaeves from tiie likeness, to be his wife), 
to brins about domestic dissensions, which, 
in a short time, end with the deadi of 
Valeria and the frustration of her hopes for 
her child. Miss Davenport's representation^ 
of her two characters of the empress and the 
woman of pleasure, are exceedingly good. 
In the one she is all majesty, elevation, or 
imperial sternness, tempered only by the 
woman's feelings of mother or mis1a*ess, in 
which, however, she never sinks tile queen. 
In the other, it is all abandon and reckless 

f^assion. We have rarely seen better acting 
though we did not much like the play), and 
we cordially commend our readers to attend 
some of Miss Davenport's performances. 

National Ampitheatre. 

— On Monday evening last " The New His- 
torical Spectacle," founded on Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " The Talisman," entitled 
" The Conquest of Jerusalem," wias produced 
iit this establishment for the first time. It 
presents all the requisites to render it very 
popular: Grand Processions, Cpmbats, Tof* 
olmuxy and exciting incidents. 

The yAdiQ extent of stage, the larg6 dra- 
matic and equestrian company ; its fine stud 
of trained horses, allow the " National" to 
produce "Spectacles" in an unsurpassable 
style. A fact of which the publie seem fully 
aware, by the encourfig^aient given to pieces 
so well produced. 

The ** Acts in tiw Circle" are enlivened 
b^* the gneeful h o r se mattririp of M'Ue^ 
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